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PREFACE. 


Fully  convinced  as  I  am,  that  tlie  welfare  of  man- 
kind can  be  promoted  by  nothing  so  effectually,  as 
by  the  maintenance  and  diffusion  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  and  also,  that  our  religion,  when  deprived 
of  its  fundamental  doctrines,  loses  its  efficacy,  as 
an  instrument  for  insuring  our  virtue  and  happiness, 
I  consider  myself  bound  to  support,  by  every  means 
in  my  power,  that  most  holy  faith  ^'  which  was  once 
delivered  to  the  saints" — I  mean  pure  and  orthodox 
Christianity. 

This  is  the  sole  object  which  I  have  in  view,  in 
presenting  to  the  public  tlie  following  notes  and 
dissertations;  which,  although  as  I  fear  very  imper- 
fect, are  the  result  of  long  continued  reflexion  and 
labour.  The  range  which  I  have,  in  the  present 
volume,  attempted  to  occupy,  is  liowever  by  no 
means  extensive.  The  dissertations  are  chiefly 
critical  and  philological,  and  with  the  exception  of 
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the  first,  (on  the  canonical  authority  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,)  they  relate  almost  exclusively  to 
the  deity  and  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ.  After 
all,  they  embrace  the  discussion  of  but  a  small 
part  of  the  passages  of  Scripture,  which  might  be 
pleaded  in  support  of  those  doctrines. 

While  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  composition 
of  this  volume,  and  in  the  previous  study  necessary 
for  the  purpose,  one  general  remark  has  been  fre- 
quently suggested  to  me,  and  has  excited  a  feeling 
of  gratitude  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  has  gra- 
ciously adapted  the  revelation  of  his  truth  to  men 
of  every  condition.  It  is,  that,  as  far  as  regards  es- 
sential truth,  the  obvious  sense  of  Scripture — the 
sense  which  is  naturally  imbibed  by  the  cottager 
or  the  school-boy — seldom  fails  to  be  wrought  out 
and  established  by  impartial  and  elaborate  research. 
It  stands  the  test  of  careful  investigation. 

My  own  attainments  in  biblical  criticism  are  by 
no  means  great.  Yet  I  know  enough  of  that  pur- 
suit, to  be  thoroughly  convinced,  that  when  con- 
ducted on  just  principles,  it  will  never  support 
those  novel  explanations  of  Holy  Writ,  which  have 
been  siezed  upon,  with  eagerness,  by  modern  writ- 
ers of  a  speculative  turn.  If  I  am  not  greatly  mis- 
taken,  it  condemns  all  the  floating  fancies  of  the 
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sceptic,  and  ranges  itself  on  the  side  of  that  sound 
and  simple  interpretation  of  Scripture  which  has 
been  familiar,  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  to  the 
humble  followers  of  a  crucified  lledeemer. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  motto  on 
the  title  page.  "  I  know  that  he  is  truly  God,  from 
heaven,  impassible.  I  know  that  he  was  of  the 
seed  of  David,  according  to  the  flesh,  a  man,  and 
passible.  I  do  not  enquire  hoiv  the  same  person 
is  both  passible  and  impassible — hoiv  he  is  both 
God  and  man  ;  lest,  whilst  I  busy  myself  about  the 
HOW,  and  am  investigating  the  mode,  I  should 
miss  of  THAT  GOOD  THING  whicli  is  Set  before  us." 
This  sentence,  selected  from  the  works  of  Atha- 
nasius,  is  w  orthy  of  the  deliberate  attention  of  every 
theological  student.  If  we  approach  Christianity, 
with  the  remembrance  that  it  is  appointed  for  our 
salvation,  and  peruse  the  Scriptures  with  a  humble 
mind,  for  the  purpose  of  our  own  edification,  we 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
great  doctrines  of  our  religion.  Although  the  mode 
of  these  doctrines  is  placed  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  investigation,  we  shall  rely  with  simplicity 
on  i\ie  facts  which  are  revealed  to  us  ;  and,  in  ap- 
plying them,  by  faith,  to  our  spiritual  benefit,  we 
shall   learn  to  adopt  the  apostle's  emphatic  Ian- 
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ouaiie,  "  To  me,   to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is 
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N.  B.  The  author  entertains  a  hope  that  the  ad- 
ditions wliich  have  been  made  to  this  work,  in  the 
present  edition,  will  be  found  to  be  of  some  little 
use  and  importance  to  the  biblical  student.  They 
are  chiefly  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  page ;  and 
are  distinguished  by  a  double  asterisk.  (**) 
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No.  I. 

ON  THE  CANONICAL  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  EPISTLE  TO 
THE  HEBREWS. 

Every  student  in  theology  must  be  aware  that  there 
are,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  many  important 
passages,  which  directly  or  indirectly  relate  to  the 
divinity  of  our  Saviour.  In  the  first  chapter,  more 
especially,  the  writer  s  whole  argument  is  built  on  the 
doctrine — allowed  no  doubt  by  those  whom  he  was 
addressing — that  the  Son  of  God  is  infinitely  superior 
to  the  angels ;  and  that  it  is  He  who,  in  certain  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament,  is  described  under  the 
name  and  character  of  God,  the  Creator  and  Ruler 
of  all  things.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons,  it  is  a  question  of  great  interest  to  the  in- 
quirer after  christian  truth,  whether  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  may,  like  the  rest  of  the  books  included 
in  the  canon  of  scripture,  be  received  as  a  work  given 
by  inspiration  of  God — whether  the  canonical  autho- 
rity, now  generally  ascribed  to  this  treatise,  rests  on 
such  grounds  as  will,  satisfy  the  mind  of  an  honest 
and  deliberate  inquirer  ? 
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The  doubts  entertained  by  some  persons,  on  this 
subject,  have  obviously  arisen  from  the  circumstance, 
that  the  epistle  is  anonymous  ;  and  appear  to  have 
been  uniformly  connected  with  the  question,  ivhether 
the  apostle  Paul  was  its  author?  Now,  if  there  are 
sufficient  reasons  to  convince  us  that  Paul  was  the 
author  of  this  epistle,  we  must  of  course  rest  satisfied 
of  its  canonical  authority.  I  shall  therefore,  in  the 
first  place,  briefly  state  the  evidences  by  which  this 
hypothesis  is  supported. 

I.  The  first  evidence  to  be  adduced  on  this  subject, 
although  of  a  nature  somewhat  indirect  and  uncertain, 
is  worthy  of  our  close  attention  on  .the  ground  of  its 
antiquity  and  authority.  It  is  the  testimony  of  the 
apostle  Peter,  who,  in  his  second  epistle,  writes  as 
follows:  "Wherefore,  beloved,  seeing  that  ye  look 
for  such  things,  be  diligent  that  ye  may  be  found 
of  him  in  peace,  without  spot,  and  blameless  ;  and 
account  that  the  long-suftering  of  our  Lord  is  salva- 
tion; even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul  also,  according 
to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him,  hath  written  unto  ijou; 
as  also  in  all  his  epistles,  speaking  in  them  of  these 
things ;  in  which  are  some  things  hard  to  be  under- 
stood (bvGvoT^ru  rivu),  which  they  that  are  unlearned 
and  unstable  wrest,  as  they  do  also  the  other  scriptures, 
to  their  own  destruction."^ 

The  first  point  to  which  we  must  here  advert  is 
this — that  the  apostle,  in  the  passage  now  cited,  dis- 
tinguishes, from  the  rest  of  Paul's  epistles,  some  one 
epistle  written  by  him  to  that  very  people,  whom 
Peter  is  himself  addressing.  Who  then  were  this 
people  ?  I  answer,  the  Jews.  The  persons  to  whom 
the  first  epistle  of  Peter  is  inscribed  were  ot  IkKsztoi 
1  2  Pet.  iii,  14     16. 
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Tuozxih'/iijjoi  hccaTrooug,  "the  elect  strangers  of  the  dis- 
persion, in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and 
Bithynia,"^  and  that  his  second  epistle  was  also  writ- 
ten to  thenj  appears  from  2  Pet.  iii,  1.  "This  second 
epistle,  beloved,  I  now  write  imto  you  ;  in  (both) 
ivhich  I  stir  up  your  pure  minds,  &c."  Now  1  conceive 
that  these^elect  strangers  of  the  dispersion  must  have 
been  the  same  people  as  were  addressed  by  the  apostle 
James,  under  the  appellation  of  «/  IojIzkcc  (pv}Mi  h  rn 
h{cc(T'7ropa,  "the  twelve  tribes  in  the  dispersion."* 

The  'TttP&'TrthrifjijOi  htccaTTo^oig^  in  the  phraseology  of  a 
Jew  writing  soon  after  the  christian  era,  could  be  no 
others  than  his  countrymen  in  the  dispersion,  and  the 
iKXiKToi  'Tvaoz'TrihriiJboi  htuff'Trogag,  were,  doubtless,  that 
portion  of  this  scattered  people,  which  had  embraced 
Christianity.*  This  conclusion  is  satisfactorily  con- 
firmed,— first,  by  the  consideration  that  Peter  was 
the  apostle  of  the  Jews, — secondly,  by  the  contents 
of  the  two  epistles,  which  abound  in  familiar  illus- 

''  1  Pet.  i,  1. 

■^  The  peculiar  sense  of  the  word  diaS'Tro^ot,  appears  to  be  well  as- 
certained, and  is  thus  ably  stated  by  Schleusner:  "  Kar  s^o)(riv  in 
N.  T.  ita  dicuntur  loca  in  quibus  Israelitse  exulabant ;  regio  quam 
oiaeira^ivng  'lcuda7oi  s.  dispersi  Judsci  inhabitabant.  Fuerunt  eniin, 
Christi  et  apostolorum  setate,  Judcei  pcrtotum  fere  terraruni  orbem 
dispersi,  et  in  omnibus  celebrioribus  Asia;  urbibus  suas  synag'ogas 
et  proseuchas  habebant,  teste  Josepho,  De  B.  J,  viii,  3,  3.  £t 
hoc  sensu  vox  capienda,  Jac.  i,  1.  Ta7;  dwdiza  <pvXaTg  h  rfj  dias- 
-s-oga,  omnibus  Christianis  ex  Judaeis  conversis  extra  Paltcstinam 
habitantibus,  1  Pet.  i,  1.  Ila^i'Tridrjfioig  diao'^o^ag"  Schleusner 
then  proceeds  to  observe,  that  in  John  vii,  35.  diaarro^a,  by  metony- 
my, denotes  the  Jews  themselves  who  were  thus  dispersed — "  ari 
iig  Tr,v  diuaro^av  ruv  ' EXkrtvuv  (itKKn  7roPs{jig':)ai ,  ubi  diag-o^a  ruv  'E>.- 
Xrivuv  sunt  ipsi  Judaei  inter  Grascos  per  totum  terraruni  orbem 
dispersi.  Comp.  2  Mac.  i,  27 ;  e'TnS'jvuycays  rriv  diaa'Tro^av  rjfzuv, — also 
Ps.  cxlvii,  2.     See  also  Rosenmullcr  and  Gill,  in  loc. 

"*  Comp.  Rom.  xi,  7.  "  Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which  he 
seckcth  for ;  l)ut  the  clcclion  hath  ol)liiined  it  and  the  rest  were 
blinded." 
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trations  derived  from  the  history,  law,  and  prophecies 
of  God's  ancient  people,' — thirdly,  hy  the  fact  that,  in 
his  first  epistle,  the  persons  addressed  by  the  apostle 
are  mentioned  as  living  amongst  the  Gentiles,  but 
not  as  forming  a  part  of  them,*' — and  lastly,  by  the 
testimony  of  Eusebius,  who,  without  hesitation,  pro- 
nounces this  epistle  to  have  been  inscribed  "/o  the 
Hebrews'"''' 

From  our  premises  it  follows,  that  the  epistle  here 
referred  to  by  the  apostle  Peter,  as  the  work  of  Paul, 
was  addressed,  like  those  of  Peter  himself,  to  Jews ; 
and  to  Jews  only.  Now,  since  none  of  the  thirteen 
epistles  universally  acknowledged  to  be  Paul's  were 
so  addressed, — since  we  have  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  any  such  work  of  Paul's  once  existed,  and  is  now 
lost, — and  since,  on  the  other  hand,  this  description 
precisely  applies  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, — there 

^  Among  the  many  examples  of  this  nature,  afforded  by  these 
epistles,  1  Pet.  i,  18,  deserves  particular  notice.  "  Forasmuch  as 
ye  know  ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things,  as  silver  and 
gold,"  &c.  Here  there  is  an  oblique  reference  (which  could  scarcely 
be  intelligible  to  any  but  Jews)  to  the  money  which  the  Israelites 
were  required  to  pay  as  a  ransom  for  their  souls,  and  in  order  to 
redeem  their  first-born  sons;  See  Exod.  xxx,  12 — 15;  Num.  iii, 
40 — 51.  Striking  in  the  same  point  of  view  is  the  allusion,  in 
2  Pet.  ii,  22,  to  the  true  proverb, — "The  dog  is  turned  to  his  own 
vomit  again ;  and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the 
mire."  The  first  part  of  this  proverb  is  Solomon's — the  latter  is 
evidently  of  Jewish  use  and  extraction,  for  the  swine  probably  de- 
rives its  name  in  Hebrew  from  its  practice  of  returning  to  the  mire 
— "l^tn  ft'om  ntn  rediit.  It  is  remarkable  also  that  extracts  are, 
in  these  epistles,  given  from  the  O.  T.,  as  of  allowed  authority,  and 
perfectly  familiar  to  the  reader,  without  any  accompanying  word  to 
denote  their  being  quoted.  See  1  Pet.  i,  24;  ii,  7.  8,  24,  25;  iii, 
10—12;  2  Pet.  iii,  8,  &c. 

^  See  1  Pet.  ii,  12.  "  Having  your  conversation  honest  among 
the  Gentiles,  &c."  iv,  3.  "  For  the  time  past  of  our  life  may  suf- 
fice us  to  have  wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles,  &c wherein 

they  think  it  strange  that  ye  run  not  ivith  them  to  the  same  excess 
of  riot,"  &c. 

^  Hist.  Eccl.  lib,  iii,  cap.  4. 
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is  a  good  prima  facie  reason  for  believing  that  this 
was  in  fact  the  work  to  which  Peter  alluded.  It  is 
true  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (as  I  shall  after- 
wards endeavour  to  shew)  was  probably  addressed  to 
the  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine,  whereas  those  of 
Peter  were  written  to  the  Jews  of  "  the  dispersion  ;" 
yet,  since  this  treatise  was,  in  its  general  design,  encij- 
clical — applicable  to  the  condition  and  adapted  for  the 
instruction  of  the  believing  Jews  wherever  situated, — 
it  was  by  no  means  unnatural  that  Peter,  in  the 
practical  application  of  his  beloved  brother's  doctrine, 
should  overlook  this  particular  distinction.  Converted 
Jews,  as  such,  were,  in  these  instances,  the  common  and 
exclusive  objects  of  the  addresses  of  both  apostles. 

The  question  however  remains,  whether  any  passas^e 
in  "the  Hebrews"  corresponds  with  the  subject  on 
which  Peter  was  writing,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
justify  his  reference  ?  This  question  may  be  safely 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  I  conceive  that  Peter's 
allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  Paul  is  not  connected  with 
the  immediately  preceding  words  alone,  but  with  the 
whole  exhortation  of  which  they  form  a  part. — ^^See- 
ing  that  ye  look  for  such  things,  be  diligent  that  ye 
may  be  found  of  Him,  in  peace,  without  spot  and 
blameless,  and  account  that  the  long-suffering  of  our 
Lord  is  salvation."  The  things  here  described  as 
looked  for  are  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  destruction  or  purification  of  the  visible  world  by 
fire  ;  and  in  the  prospect  of  these  things,  the  apostle 
exhorts  his  readers  to  a  life  of  diligence,  peace,  ho- 
liness, and  patience.  Now,  this  subject  does  not 
appear  to  be  unfolded  in  any  part  of  Paul's  epistles 
with  so  much  clearness  and  fulness,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing passages  of  "  the  Hebrevvs."     "As  it  is  appointed 
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unto  men  once  to  die,  but  after  this  the  judgment  ; 
so  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many  ; 
and  unto  them  that  look  for  him  shall  he  appear  the 
second  time  without  sin  (or  a  sin-offering)  unto  sal- 
vation."" "  Having  therefore,  brethren,  boldness  to 
enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  ....  let 
us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart  in  full  assurance  of 
faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  con- 
science ....  let  us  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our 
faith  without  wavering  ;  &c  .  .  .  .  for  if  we  sin  wilfully 
after  that  we  have  received  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin,  but 
a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  Jierij 

indignation,  which  shall  devour  the  adversaries 

Cast  not  away  therefore  your  confidence,  which  hath 
great  recompense  of  reward.  For  i/e  have  need  of 
patience,  that,  after  ye  have  done  the  will  of  God, 
ye  might  receive  the  promise.  For  yet  a  little  while, 
and  he  that  shall  come  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry  "^ 
"  Wherefore  seeing  we  also  are  compassed  about  with 
so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside  every 
weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us, 
and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before 
us  ...  .  follow  peace  with  all  men,  and  holiness, 
without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  ....  looking 
diligently  lest  any  man  fail  of  the  grace  of  God."' 
"  Sec  that  ye  refuse  not  him  that  speaketh  .... 
whose  voice  then  shook  the  earth  :  but  now  he  hath 
promised,  saying,  Yet  once  more  I  shake  not  the 
earth  only,  hut  also  heaven.  And  this  word.  Yet 
once  more,  signifieth  the  removing  of  those  things 
that  are  shaken,  as  of  tJiings  that  are  made,  that 
those  things  ivhich  cannot  he  shaken  may  remain. 
»  IX,  27,  28.  ■'  X,  19-37.  '  xii,  1,  i4,  15. 
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Wherefore  we,  receiving  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be 
moved,  let  us  have  grace  whereby  we  may  serve  God 
acceptably  with  reverence  and  godly  fear  :  for  our 
God  is  a  consuming  Jire.''^ 

The  analogy  between  these  passages  and  the  whole 
of  the  third  chapter  of  the  second  epistle  of  Peter  is 
of  a  close  and  striking  character.  As  a  further  con- 
firmation of  the  opinion  that  Peter  has  there  referred 
to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  it  has  been  observed  ; — 
Jirst,  that,  although  the  whole  of  Paul's  writings 
contain  abundant  internal  evidences  of  their  divine 
origin,  yet  the  description  of  being  written  "according 
to  the  wisdom  given  unto  him,"  applies  with  peculiar 
force  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews — a  treatise  in 
which  the  inspired  author  has  displayed  an  extraor- 
dinary depth  of  divine  knowledge,  and  a  preeminent 
skill  in  unfolding  the  deeper  and  more  abstruse  parts 
of  the  christian  system  ;  —  and,  secondly,  that  the 
"^  things  hard  to  be  understood "  (huffporira  rii/cc)  of 
which  Peter  speaks  as  contained  in  the  epistles  of 
Paul,  are  most  conspicuous  in  that  to  the  Hebrews, 
the  writer  of  which  expressly  denominates  certain 
parts  of  his  own  doctrine  "  things  hard  to  be  inter- 
preted,"'  {Xoyog  ^vaio^TjnvTog)^ 

'  xii,  25-29.  '  v,  11.    Owen  on  the  Hebrews,  Exercit.  2. 

^  The  doubts  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  as  entertained  by  some 
persons,  respecting;  the  genuineness  of  the  second  epistle  of  Peter, 
( Eccl.  Hist,  lib,  iii,  25 ;  vi,  25.)  had  probably  disappeared  in  the 
christian  church,  before  the  council  of  Laodicea,  a.  d.  363,)  by  which 
this  epistle  was  recorded  as  part  of  the  canon  of  scripture.  The 
simple  jjround  on  which  Lardner  states  himself  to  be  convinced  of 
its  genuineness  is  this — that  it  plainly  professes,  in  its  opening  salu- 
tation, and  more  indirectly  in  some  other  passages,  to  be  the  work 
of  this  apostle,  and  must  therefore  be  either  the  genuine  production 
of  his  pen  or  a  gross  forgery.  Now  the  moral  and  doctrinal  con- 
tents of  this  epistle  (especially  of  the  first  and  third  chapters)  are 
of  so  weighty  and  elevated  a  character,  as  totally  to  preclude  the 
probability  of  the  latter  alternative.      And  this,  1  doubt  not,  is  the 
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II.  The  next  evidence  to  be  adduced,  in  support 
of  the  opinion  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
written  by  Paul,  is  that  of  ecclesiastical  tradition. 
The  Greek  and  eastern  fathers  are  unanimous  in 
ascribing  the  epistle  to  Paul.    The  earliest  authority 

main  reason  why  this  epistle,  as  well  as  the  general  epistle  of  James, 
(which  also  was  reckoned  by  Eusebius  among  the  controverted 
books)  have  been,  for  so  many  ages,  universally  received  by  Chris- 
tians as  of  canonical  authority. 

This  general  argument,  however,  is  satisfactorily  confirmed  by  the 
comparison  of  various  expressions  contained  in  both  the  epistles 
ascribed  to  Peter.  The  following  examples  may  suffice  to  elucidate 
the  subject. 

Comp.  1  Pet.  i,  2,  Xag/g  v/xTv  xal  ii^r]V7i  '^Xif^uv^iirj,  with  2  Pet. 
i,  2,   The  same  words. 

Comp.  1  Pet.  i,  18,  m  rra  /Jbaraiagvfijuv  avaar^ofric,  with  2  Pet. 
iii,  11,  sv  ayiaig  ava(Jr^o(paTg. 

Comp.  1  Pet.  iii,  21,  aa^xog  urrohaig  'pv'rrou,  with  2  Pet.  i,  14, 
d-ro^iSig  rou  ffxrivdj/J^arog. 

Comp,  1  Pet.  iv,  3,  sv  acaXyilai  c,  with  2  Pet.  ii,  18,  The 
same  words ;  assXyna  is  generally  used  in  the  sinrjidar. 

Comp.  1  Pet.  i,  17,  ')(^^mv  avaffT^dtpTin,  with  2  Pet.  ii,  18, 
Tovg  sv 'n'Xdvp  dvaffT^a(po(x^svov  g. 

Comp.  1  Pet.  iii,  20,  l^sSsp^sro  tj  tou  Qsov  (JjOlx^o'^v [lia  iv 
Tj/jji^aig  Nws,  xarairxsua^o/xsvjjs  /CijSurov,  z'lg  yji/  ok'iyai  (rouTiGriv  h%  rob) 
-^u-)(ai  bnau^riffav  di"  vdarog,  with  2  Pet.  ii,  5,  xa/  a^yjt-'iw  xodiMu 
0U7C  si^ilffuTO,  a)'.X'  oydoov  Nws  di^awguvrig  '/.yj^vxa,  l<puXa^i,  and  iii,  15, 
■xat  rriv  rou  tcu^iov  tj/JjUV  fia'/.^o'^ufiiav,  ffcoTTipiav  rjysTs^s. 

Comp.  1  Pet.  iii,  17,  K^iTrrov  yd^  dya^o'JoiouvTag,  ....  ma^iiv, 
with  2  Pet.  ii,  21,  K^iTrrov  ydg  y\v  avroTg,  [iti  sTiyvuxsvai,  %.  r.  X. 

Comp.  1  Pet.  V,  4,  xo/ztsTs'Sis  ....  rt^g  do^i^g  arifavov,  ivith  2  Pet. 
ii,  13,  nofiiobfjjivoi  [iia^yov  dbmiag. 

Comp.  1  Pet.  ii,  11,  ruv  Ca^Tiixm  i'ri^v/Miuv,  with  2  Pet.  ii,  18, 

beXsdZ^ovdiv  sv  s'lri'^uiiiatg, 

Comp.  1  Pet.  i,  20,  ot  sGy^dri/iv  ruv  ^go'fwi',  with  2  Pet,  iii,  3, 
SIT    sgydrov  ruv  rjfie^oov. 

Comp.  1  Pet.  iv,  3,  'ffsTO^sv//ySvovg  (in  the  sense  oivitam  agen- 
tes)  sv ddikys'iaig,  with  2  Pet.  ii,  10,  sv  s'7ri%fjt,ia  /jyiag/j,ov  cTo^svoiJy'svovg. 

Comp.  1  Pet.  V,  10,  'Obs  Qshg b/jLoig  ffrri^l^si,  with  2  Pet. 

i,  12,  Vfidg sar7i^iy/j,svoug  sv dM^sia. 

Comp.  1  Pet.  iv,  12,  ws  ^svou  bfiTv  eu^/^ISaivovTog  (in  the  sense 
o{  hapj)cniny)  tvith  2  Pet.  ii,  22,  Cvfj^^s^riKs  ds  auToTc. 
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amongst  them,  applying  to  the  subject,  is  that  of 
Pantaenns,  the  president  of  the  christian  school  at 
Alexandria,  who  flourished,  a.d.  180.  From  a  pas- 
sage in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Eusebius,  we  find 
that  this  ancient  presbyter  spoke  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  as  the  work  of  Paul,  and  accounted  for  the 
apostle's  not  attaching  his  name  to  it,  on  the  ground 
of  modesty,  and  because  his  peculiar  office  was  that 
of  ministering  to  the  Gentiles.^ 

Pantaenus  was  succeeded  in  the  school  of  Alexan- 
dria by  Clement,  (a.  d.  192,)  whose  testimony  to  the 
Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle  is  also  preserved  by 
Eusebius,  and  is  quite  explicit.**  Origen,  (a.  d.  230,) 
the  successor  of  Clement  in  his  office,  received  the 
epistle  as  written  by  Paul,  and  expressly  declares 
that  it  was  handed  down  as  such  by  the  ancients i' 
Now  the  ancients  (ol  ^pyjcioi  avhgig)  to  whom  this 
father  refers,  were  probably  Christians  who  lived  in 
apostolic  times,  or  very  soon  afterwards  ;  whence  vi^e 
may  conclude  that  even  in  the  primitive  age  of  the 
church,  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  received  as 
the  work  of  Paul.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened 
by  the  fact,  that  the  earliest  versions  which  were  made 
of  the  canonical  scriptures  of  the  Nevv  Testament — 

Comp.  1  Pet.  iii,  20,  oxt-w  -^xiy^ai  (in  the  sense  of  persons)  with 
2  Pet.  ii,  14,  biXidiovrn;  -vj^iip^aj  aaTrj^lxToug. 

Comp.  1  Pet.  i,  14,  riKva  h-xaxorig,  obedient  children,  ruith 
2  Pet.  ii,  14,  xardgag  Tixva,  cursed  children. 

Comp.  1  Pet.  i,  4,  TiTri^rjfMS]/rjv  sv  ou^avoJg,  with  2  Pet.  ii,  17, 
iig  aicuva  rirri^rirai.  Althou!i,h  the  expressions  here  cited  are  not 
in  general  peculiar  to  the  apostle  Peter,  they  are  sufficiently  mark- 
ed and  numerous  to  evince  a  strong  similarity  of  style  between  the 
two  epistles ;  and  independently  of  other  arguments,  render  it  pro- 
bable that  the  same  person  was  the  author  of  them  both. 

^  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi,  cap.  14.  ^  lb.  lib.  iii,  cap.  38. 

<  Ih.  lib.  vi,  cap.  25. 
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viz.  the  Syriac  Peshito,  the  Sahidic,  and  the  Vetus 
Itala,  contain  this  epistle.  Here  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  testimony  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Origen  on  this  subject  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
declarations  now  alluded  to  ;  for  there  are  to  be  found 
in  their  extant  works  numerous  passages  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  which  they  currently  adduce  as  scrip- 
ture, and  as  the  words  of  Paul. 

After  Origen  we  have  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, A.  D.  247  ;  Theognostus,  of  the  same  place, 
A.  D.  282  ;  Methodius,  a.  d.  292  (probably)  ;  Pam- 
philus,  of  Caesarea,  a.  d.  294  ;  Archelaus,  bishop  of 
Mesopotamia,  a.  d.  300;  Hierax,  a  learned  Egyptian, 
A.  D.  302  ;  Alexander,  a.  d.  313  ;  Eusebius,  of  Cae- 
sarea, A.  D.  315  ;  Athanasius,  a.  d.  326  ;  Adamantius, 
a.  d.  330  ;  Cyril,  of  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  348  ;  Serapion, 
an  Egyptian  bishop,  a.d.347;  Titus,  bishop  of  Bostra 
in  Arabia,  a.  d.  362  ;  Epiphanius,  a.  d.  368  ;  Basil, 
A.  D.  370  ;  Gregory  Nazianzen,  a.  d.  370;  Amphilo- 
chius,  A.D.370;  Gregory  Nyssen,  a.d.  371 ;  Diodorus, 
of  Tarsus,  a.  d.  378  ;  Didymus,  of  Alexandria,  a.  d. 
378  ;  the  author  of  the  Constitutiones  Apostolicse,  a.d. 
390  ;  Theodore,  of  Mopsuesta,  a.d.  394  ;  Chrysostom, 
A.D.  398  ;  Maximin,  the  Arian  bishop,  a.d.  circa  400; 
Severian,  a.  d.  401  ;  Victor,  a.  d.  401 ;  Cyril,  of  Alex- 
andria, A.D.  412;  Theodoret,  a.d.  423;  and  many 
others.  By  these  numerous  fathers,  the  epistle  is 
attributed  to  Paul.  Many  of  them,  like  Clement  and 
Origen,  without  hinting  at  the  existence  of  any  doubts 
on  the  subject,  have  quoted  the  words  of  this  epistle 
as  his  words  ;  others,  in  lists  of  the  canonical  books  of 
scripture,  have  included  it  amongst  his  epistles.  The 
testimony  of  the  Greek  fathers,  thus  general  and 
explicit,  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Ephrem  the  Syrian, 
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A.  D.  370 ;  also  by  that   of  the   general  council   of 
Christians  held  at  Laodicea,  a.  d.  363.^ 

It  may  be  proper  to  advert  somewhat  more  particu- 
larly to  the  evidence  of  Eiisebius.  In  that  celebrated 
passage  of  his  ecclesiastical  history,  in  which  he 
divides  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  into  "those 
universally  allowed  to  be  genuine  {o{jjo'KoyovfJAvay  and 
"those  of  which  the  authority  was  disputed  {kvrCk&yo- 
jU,£va),"  the  epistle  to  the  Flebrevvs  is  not  distinguished 
by  him  from  the  other  epistles  of  Paul,  and  is  there- 
fore included  with  them,  in  the  class  of  ofjjo\oyov[jjiv(x.? 
In  strict  accordance  with  this  classification,  Eusebius 
has,  in  other  passages  of  his  works,  quoted  this  epistle 
as  divine  scripture  and  as  written  by  Paul.^  On  one 
occasion  however,  at  the  same  time  that  he  expresses 
his  own  judgment  that  Paul  was  its  author,  he  informs 
us  that  the  contrary  opinion  existed  :  "  there  are,"  he 
says,  "  fourteen  epistles  of  Paul  manifest  and  well 
known  (TroohriAoi  kk)  (Ta(psig),  but  yet  there  are  some, 
who  reject  that  to  the  Hebrews,  alleging  in  behalf  of 
their  opinion,  that  it  was  not  received  in  the  church 
of  Rome  as  a  writing  of  Paul's.'"^  And  in  another 
place  he  says,  "  to  this  very  time  by  some  of  the 
Romans,  this  epistle  is  not  reckoned  to  be  the 
apostle's."^  Accordingly  it  appears  that  some  of  the 
earliest  Latin  fathers  did  not  receive  the  epistle  as 
Paul's.  Caius,  a.  d.  212,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
presbyter  at  Rome,  mentions  the  epistles  of  Paul  as 
being  only  thirteen  in  number;*  and  Tertullian,  who 
wrote  at  the  same  period,  ascribed  this  epistle  to 
Barnabas.    We  arc  also  informed  by  Stephen  Gobar, 

^  Lardncr's  Works,  4to.  iii,  .■3'29,  330. 
'-*  Hist.  Eccl.  lib,  iii,  cap.  25. 
'  //;.  lib.  ii,  cap.  17.     Dc  Martyr.  Palest,  cap.  11. 
'-'  Ih.  lib.  iii,  cap.  3.      '  lb.  lib.  vi,  cap.  2(».      '  Ih.  lib.  vi,  cap.  20. 
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as  cited  by  Photins,  that  Irenaeus  bishop  of  Lyons, 
and  his  disciple  Hippolytus,  did  not  receive  this 
treatise  as  a  work  of  PauVs/  Eusebius  however  states 
that  Irenaeus,  in  one  of  his  works  (now  lost),  appeals 
to  certain  declarations  (p^ra  tivcc)  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews." 

With  regard  to  the  disposition  to  reject  the  epistle, 
which  existed  in  the  church  at  Rome  during  the 
fourth  century,  it  might  possibly  arise  (as  is  stated  by 
Philaster  of  Brescia,  a.  d.  380)  from  opposition  to  the 
Novatians — sectarians,  who  grounded  on  Hebrews 
vi,  4 — 6,  their  determination  not  to  readmit  into  the 
church,  on  repentance,  those  who  had  once  fallen 
from  the  faith  of  Christ.^  Jerom,  (a.  d.  392,)  although 
he  mentions  the  doubts  which  existed  on  the  subject, 
himself  received  the  epistle  as  the  work  of  Paul  ;  * 
and  the  later  Latin  fathers,  including  Hilary,  (a.  d. 
354,)  Ambrose,  (a.  d.  374,)  and  Augustine,  (a.  d.  400.) 
are  as  unanimous  as  the  Greeks,  in  favour  of  the  same 
Opinion.  On  the  whole  therefore  it  appears,  that  the 
records  of  antiquity  decidedly  support  that  opinion. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  western  fathers, 
and  some  persons  at  Rome  in  the  fourth  century, 
whose  objection  has  been  accounted  for  by  an  inci- 
dental circumstance,  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
prevailing  and  nearly  universal  judgment  of  the 
early  christian  church,  that  Paul  was  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

\\\.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  internal  evidences, 
by  which  this  judgment  is  confirmed  :  and  (1)  in  the 
first  place  we  may  observe,  that  the  little  which  can 
be  collected  from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  respect- 

5  Bibl.  p.  904.  6  jji^f^  ^^^i  Y\h.  V,  cap.  26. 

T  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  li,  p.  523,         ^  Id.  vol.  ii,  p.  558. 
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ing  the  personal  circumstances  of  its  author,  is 
coincident  with  the  history  of  Paul.  The  intimate 
knowledge  which  the  author  displays  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  of  the  whole  Jewish  institution,  affords 
a  strong  presumption  that  he  was  a  Jew,  and  a  Jew 
of  great  learning :  this  was  eminently  the  case  with 
Paul,  who  was  as  "  touching  the  law  a  Pharisee,"  and 
was  brought  up  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Hebrews, 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  epistle,  the  writer  exhorts 
the  Hebrews  to  pray  for  him,  and  the  rather  to  do 
this  '•'  that  he  might  be  restored  to  them  the  sooner" 
adding  almost  immediately  afterwards,''  "  ihey  of  Italij 
salute  you."  ^  It  appears  therefore  that  this  writer  had 
been  with  the  Hebrew  Christians  in  Judaea  (to  whom 
it  is  nearly  certain  that  his  epistle  was  addressed) — 
that  he  desired  to  be  restored  to  them — and  that  he 
was  then  absent  from  them,  in  Italy  :  now  we  know 
that  Paul  frequently  visited  the  Christians  in  Judaea ; 
and  that  he  was  at  last  separated  from  them  and  car- 
ried a  prisoner  to  Rome.  The  evidence  which  this 
coincidence  affords  is  strengthened  by  Heb.  xiii,  23, 
"  know  ye  that  our  brother  {tov  cclzkcpov)  Timothy  is  set 
at  liberty ;  "  for  Paul  frequently  calls  Timothy  our 
brother  (o  a^ik(pogY  and  from  the  commencement  of 
his  epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  the  Philippians,  we 

9  xiii,  19,  24. 
'  0/  a-To  tJjc  'iraX'tac.  "  They  of  Italy."  I  believe  that  d-ro  is  here 
rightly  rendered  "  of."  The  idiom  is  not  considered  to  denote  that 
the  persons  spoken  of  came  from  Italy,  and  were  then  elseivhere, 
but  only  that  Italy  was  their  country  or  home.  O/  aTh  r^j  'iraXiag 
may  therefore  be  understood  as  signifying  the  Italian  Christians, 
including,  of  course,  those  of  Rome.  The  same  idiom  is  eniployed 
in  Matt,  xxi,  11;  Acts  xvii,  13;  &c.  So  in  Philo,  oiaTo'AXt^- 
avoiilccc,  signifies,  the  Alexandrians.  Vid.  Rosenmuller  in  loc, 
Schleusner  in  voc.  drro,  No.  19,  Gill,  Sfc. 

•  2Cor.  i,  1  ;  Col.  i,  I  ;   1  Thess.  iii,  2. 
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learn  that  when  Paul  was  in  Italy,  Timothy  was  there 
also.  It  ought  moreover  to  be  observed  that  the  date 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  (as  indicated  by  inter- 
nal evidence  hereafter  to  be  adduced)  was  probably 
shortly  subsequent  to  that  of  Paul's  first  imprison- 
ment at  Rome,  which  took  place  about  the  year  of  our 
Lord  63. 

2.  It  has  been  often  and  justly  observed,  that  a 
mind  extremely  similar  to  the  mind  of  Paul  displays 
itself  throughout  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  That 
boldness,  fervour,  and  decision  ;  that  zeal  for  Christ ; 
that  rapid  accumulation  of  ideas  ;  those  perspicuous 
and  authoritative  statements  of  christian  truth  ;  those 
comprehensive  views  of  the  character  and  offices  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  more  especially  of  the  doctrine 
oi  atonement ;  that  prevailing  sense  of  the  efficacy  of 
faith  ;  that  clear  insight  into  the  introductory  nature 
of  the  Jewish  law,  and  of  the  superior  and  permanent 
claims  of  the  gospel ;  by  which  the  apostle  Paul  was 
so  eminently  distinguished — distinguished  the  writer 
of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

3.  The  manner  in  which  the  subjects  of  this  epistle 
are  arranged  indicates  that  Paul  was  its  author.  Many 
of  the  acknowledged  writings  of  that  apostle  admit  of 
a  clear  division  into  two  parts  ;  the  first  relating  to 
doctrine,  the  second  to  practice.  In  the  former  part 
of  the  epistles  to  the  Romans,  the  Galatians,  the  Ephe- 
sians,  and  the  Colossians,  we  find  statements  of  chris- 
tian doctrine,  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  them,  are 
closely  followed  up  by  a  series  of  practical  exhorta- 
tions. A  similar  arrangement  is  not  to  be  observed 
in  the  epistles  of  James,  Peter,  or  John,  but  is  very 
conspicuous  in  that  to  the  Hebrews,  of  which  the 
first  eleven  chapters  (except  the  sixth,  which  is  pa- 
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renthetic)  are  chiefly  occupied  by  a  statement  of  doc- 
trine, clear,  comprehensive,  and  argumentative,  hke 
the  statements  of  Paul,  and  the  last  two  chapters  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  exhortations.  It  may  also  be 
observed  that  these  exhortations  relate  to  several  of 
those  subjects  on  which,  in  the  preceptive  parts  of  his 
epistles,  Paul  was  most  accustomed  to  dwell — namely, 
diligence,  courage,  and  perseverance  in  the  christian 
course;'*  peace  and  love;*  hospitality;*  chastity;*  con- 
tentment, as  opposed  to  the  love  of  money  ;'^  stability 
in  doctrine  ;^  and  prayer  on  his  own  behalf.^ 

4.  There  are  various  highly  characteristic  parti- 
culars, in  which  this  epistle  admits  of  a  close  com- 
parison with  the  acknowledged  writings  of  the  apostle 
Paul.  In  Heb.  i,  2,  we  read  that  God  appointed 
his  Son  heir  of  all  thhigs,  (yJKrj^ovoiJbov  Tocvrcov)  ;  an 
assertion  which  agrees  with  the  declaration  of  Paul^ 
that  Christians  are  "  heirs  of  God  and  Joint  heirs  with 
Christ"  {(TvyK\r,^ovo(Loi  X^kttov).^  In  Heb.  i,  3,  Christ 
is  denominated  "  the  express  image''  {yjx^u.x,Tri^  of  the 
person  (or  substance)  of  God  ;  so  Paul  declares  that  he 
is  "  the  image  {zlxuv)  of  the  invisible  God,''  and  that 
"  in  him  dwellelh  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily."^  In  the  same  verse  of  our  epistle,  we  read 
that  the  Son  of  God  upholdeth  all  things  bi/  the  ivord 
of  his  power;  compare  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  that  "by 
him  (the  Son  of  God)  all  things  consist"  {(rvntrryixe) .'^ 
In  Heb.  i,  3,  4,  it  is  said  that  the  Son  of  God,  "  when 

2  Ch.  xii,  3,  12,  \3.—comp.  Gal.  vi,  9;  Eph.  iii,  13. 

'  Ch.  xii,  14,  15. — comp.  1  Cor.  xiii,  1 — 13;  2  Cor.  xiii,  11. 

*  Ch.  xiii,  2. — comp.  Rom.  xii,  13. 

■''  Ch.  xiii,  4. — comp.  Eph.  v,  3 — 5. 

<>  Ch.  xiii,  5.— comp.  Eph.  v,  3  ;  Col.  iii,  5 ;  1  Tim.  vi,  6—10. 

^  Ch.  xiii.  9. — comp.  Eph.  iv,  14. 

»  Ch.  xiii,  IH.—comp.  Ei)h.  vi,  19;  1  Thess.  v,  2.5,  &c. 

"  Rom.  viii,  17.  '  Col.  i.  15  ;  ii,  9.  «  q,]    j^  i7_ 
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he  bad  by  himself  purged  our  sins,  sat  down  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high ;  being  made  so 
much  better  than  the  angels,  as  he  hath  by  inherit- 
ance obtained  a  more  excellent  name  than  they."  This 
is  precisely  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  who  declares  that 
God  raised  Jesus  "  from  the  dead  and  set  him  at  his 
own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above 
every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  hut 
also  in  that  which  is  to  comer  ^  In  Heb.  i,  5,  we  find 
applied  to  Jesus  the  words  of  the  second  Psalm, 
"  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee ;" 
and  of  all  the  apostles  or  evangelists,  Paul  alone  has 
so  applied  that  remarkable  prophecy.*  In  Heb.  i,  6, 
Christ,  under  the  title  of  T^uroroKog  first-born,  or  first- 
begotten,  is  described  as  the  object  of  the  worship  of 
angels.  So  Paul,  when  treating  of  the  divine  nature 
and  supereminence  of  Christ,  calls  him  'x^urorox.oz 
'Tca.Griq  jiTiGzag — "  the  First-born  or  First-begotten  of 
the  whole  creation."*  The  application  to  Jesus 
Christ  of  the  description  of  man,  contained  in  the 
eighth  Psalm, — an  application  which  we  find  in  Heb. 
ii,  7 — 9, — is  striking  and  extraordinary ;  but  that  Paul 
so  applied  the  same  description,  we  learn  from  1  Cor. 
XV,  27.  Paul  compares  the  word  of  God  to  a  sword.^ 
So  the  author  of  our  epistle  describes  this  word,  as 
"  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword." ^  In  Heb.  iv, 
13,  14,  the  first  principles  of  religion  are  figuratively 
represented  as  milk,  and  the  more  recondite  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  as  strong  meat:  the  same  remarkable 
figures  are  adopted  by  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  iii,  2.  In  Heb. 
vii,  18,  19,  the  gospel  is  described  as  that  which 
succeeded,  and   thereby    abrogated    the  Jewish    law 

^  Eph.  i,  20,  21 ;  so  also  Phil,  ii,  9.  *  Acts  xiii,  33. 

^  Col.  i,  16.  6  Eph.  vi,  17.  7  Heb.  iv,  12. 
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(l'?rei(70(,yu'yri) — a  doctrine   which  accords  with  the  de- 
claration of  Paul,  that  the  law  was  ^''our  schoolmaster 
to  bring  us  unto  Christ"  and  that  "after  that  faith  is 
come,  we  are  no  longer  under  a  schoolmaster.''^     So 
again,  in  Heb.  viii,  5  ;  x,  1;  the  sacrificial  ceremonies 
of  the  Jewish  law  are  declared  to  be  "  a  shadow  of 
good   things  to  come'' — a   declaration   precisely  simi- 
lar  to   that   which  Paul  has  made    respecting  some 
other  branches  of  the  same  institution  ;  "let  no  man 
therefore  judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect 
of  an  holiday,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath 
days  ;  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come  ;  but  the 
body  is  of  Christ.""    Paul  was  frequently  led  to  illus- 
trate the  conflicts  and  hopes  of  a  Christian's  life,  by 
language  borrowed  from  the  public  games  and  exer- 
cises, so  common  among  the  ancients  ;  and  similar 
illustrations  are  made  with  great  force  and  elegance,  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.^    Again,  the  apostle  says 
of  himself  and  his  brethren,  "  we  are  made  aspecfacle 
(^iaroov)  unto  the  world  and  to  angels  and  to  men  :"^ 
and  we  find  the  same  idea  in  Heb.  x,  .33,  in  which 
passage   the  persecuted  Christians   are   described    as 
being  made  a  gazing  stock  or  spectacle  {^iur^t^of/jsvoi). 
From  Heb.  vii,  25,  we  learn,  that  Christ,  who  is  made 
higher  than  the  heavens,  "  ever  liveth  to  make  inter- 
cession  for  us" — a  doctrine   which   Paul  alone  has 
declared  with  the  same  clearness  :  "  it  is  Christ  that 
died  ;   yea  rather  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  intercession 
for   us."'      In    like    manner    in    the    epistle    to    the 
Hebrews,  our   Lord   is   repeatedly  described   as  the 

«Gal.  iii,  24,  25.  »  Col.  ii,  16,  17. 

1   Comp.  Acts  XX,  24;    1  Cor.  ix,  24;   Phil,  iii,  12  —  14;  2Tim. 
ii,  5  ;  iv,  6—8,  with  Heb.  vi,  18;  xii,  1—4,  12. 

'^  1  Cor.  iv,  9.  ^  Koin.  ^iii.  ,')1. 
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Mediator  {^zffirrig) ; — a  title  which  is  elsewhere  applied 
to  him  only  by  the  apostle  Paul.''  There  is  scarcely 
any  thing  in  this  epistle  more  peculiar,  or  which  has 
excited  more  critical  discussion,  than  the  manner  in 
which  the  author  illustrates  the  covenant  of  God 
in  Christ,  by  the  circumstances  of  a  man's  testamerd, 
— the  word  hot^rjKri  being  used  to  denote  both  a  cove- 
tiant  and  a  ivill :  ^  it  is  remarkable  that  the  same 
illustration  appears  to  be  adopted  by  Paul."  Between 
the  account  given  of  the  faith  of  Abraham  and  its 
consequences,  in  Rom.  iv,  17 — 20,  and  that  which 
we  find  in  Hebrews  xi,  8 — 12,  there  is  an  oblique  yet 
striking  correspondence.  The  participle  i'si'Sycod)[Mvog, 
applied  to  Abraham  in  both  these  passages,  occurs 
nowhere  else  either  in  the  Septuagint,  or  Greek 
Testament.  "  The  God  of  "peace "  is  an  expression 
frequent  in  the  acknowledged  writings  of  Paul,  nor 
is  it  elsewhere  used  except  in  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews.^ Finally,  the  whole  conclusion  of  the  epistle, 
— the  message  of  mutual  salutation,* — the  farewell, 
"grace  be  with  you  all,"^ — and  the  comprehensive 
and  apostolic  blessing  by  which  it  is  preceded,  are 
all  after  the  manner  of  Paul.^ 

While  these  points  of  correspondence  afford  a 
strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  Paul 
was  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  it 
ought  not  to  be  concealed  that  doubts  on  this  subject 
have  often  been  suggested  to  inquiring  minds,  by  a 
certain  perceptible  difference  of  style  between    this 

1  Comp.  Heb.  viii,  6;  ix,  15;  xii,  24;  with   1  Tim.  ii,  5. 

^  Heb.  ix,  15,  16. 

^  Gal.  iii,  15,  17.     Schleusn.  Lex.  hi  voc.  Bia^'/jKri. 

"  ch.  xiii,  20.  ^  ^h.  xiii,  24,  9  ch.  xiii,  25. 

1   Comp.  Rom.  xv,  33;  xvi,  25—27  ;   Eph.  iii,  14—21  ;  vi,  23, 

24,  &c.  &c.     Macknifjhi's   Dissertation   on  the  Eiiistle    to    the 

Hebretvs,  and  Lardner,  4to,  vol.  iii,  332. 
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epistle  and  the  acknowledged  writings  of  Paul.  The 
Greek  of  "  the  Hebrews"  is  more  elegant  and  finished 
than  that  in  which  the  apostle  commonly  wrote. 
There  is  indeed  no  other  part  of  the  New  Testament, 
in  which  is  displayed  the  same  care  and  skill  in  the 
formation  of  sentences,  or  the  same  nicety  in  the 
tasteful  selection  of  words. 

This  difficulty  was  felt  by  ancient  ecclesiastical 
writers,  no  less  forcibly  than  by  modern  critics.  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome,  account 
for  the  diversity  in  question,  by  supposing  that  the 
epistle  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  and  was 
afterwards  translated  into  Greek — by  Luke,  according 
to  Clement ;  by  Clement  of  Rome,  according  to  Euse- 
bius.^ Origen  accounts  for  the  Greek  style  of  the 
epistle  somewhat  differently:  "To  declare  ray  own 
opinion, "  says  this  learned  father,  as  quoted  by 
Eusebius,  "  I  should  say  that  the  sentiments  are  the 
apostle's,  but  that  the  language  and  composition  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  some  one  who  made  notes  of  what 
the  apostle  said  {ffxoKio<y^oc(pYi(ruvrog),  and  carefully 
reduced  to  writins:  the  declarations  of  his  master."^ 

There  are  cood  reasons  for  our  not  accedinu'  to 
either  of  these  traditions,  or  rather  hypotheses.  The 
conjecture  of  Origen  is  evidently  an  improbable  one, 
and  the  notion  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  we 
now  read  it,  and  as  it  was  read,  at  the  close  of  the 
first  century,  by  Clement  of  Rome,  is  only  the  trans- 
lation of  a  Hebrew  original,  appears  to  be  untenable 
for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  no  mention 
is  made  in  the  works  of  the  fathers,  or  in  the  history 
of  the   church,  of  the   actual  existence  of  any  such 

-  Eus.  Hist.  Ecd.  iii,  38;   vi,  14.     Micron,  dc  V.  I.  cap.  r>. 
"    Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vi,  cap.  '15. 
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original;— secondly,  the  instances  which  occur  in  this 
epistle  of  faronomasia,  or  a  play  upon  words,  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  flowed  from  the  pen  of 
a  translator;* — thirdly,  the  writer  not  only  makes 
all  his  quotations  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the 
Septuagint  version,  but  sometimes  argues  precisely 
on  those  parts  of  the  passages  quoted,  in  which 
that  version  diifers  from  the  Hebrew  Text ;' — lastly, 
the  epistle,  as  read  in  Greek,  displays  throughout, 
that  force  and  freedom  of  expression — that  native 
beauty  of  texture — which  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  ascribe  to  any  but  an  original  writer. 

Although,  however,  the  difficulty  before  us  cannot 
fairly  be  thus  removed,  it  will,  I  believe,  very  much 
subside,  if  not  entirely  vanish,  before  an  exact  com- 
parison of  the  phraseology  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  with  that  of  Paul's  acknowledged  writings. 
These  are  found  to  be,  in  various  particulars,  re- 
marhahly  similar. 

First.  In  tbe  acknowledged  epistles  of  Paul,  there 
are  numerous  Hebraisms,  or  Jewish  idioms  in  a  Greek 
dress.  Now,  although  Origen  speaks  of  the  purer 
Greek  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  there  is,  pro- 
bably, no  part  of  the  writings  of  the  apostle,  in  which 
these  Jewish  idioms  are  more  conspicuous.*' 

Secondly/.  The  apostle  often  separates  his  premises 
from  his  conclusion,  by  a  pai'enthetic  discourse. — 
Striking  instances  are  afforded  by  Rom.  ii,  12 — 16;  v, 
12 — 18  ;  Eph.  iii,  1 — 13  ;  and  a  precisely  similar 
example  will    be  found,  in   Heb.   iv,    6 — 11.      The 

^  See  for  example,  Heb.  v,  8,  'ifia^iv,  df  S)v  scraps  :  v,  14,  xaXouTi 
xa/  xttKoi/ :  vii,  3,  d':rdru^,  df/.'^ru^  :  xi,  37,  iT^iG^naav,  I'lrn^da^riaa.v ,  &c. 
'"  ii,  7;  X,  5—10. 

^  A  long;  list  of  examples  is  given  in  Moses  Stuart's  excellent 
work  on  this  epistle.     London  Ed.  vol.  i,  p.  313. 
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interruption,  in  Heb.  vi,  of  tlie  writer's  argument 
respecting  Melchizedek,  is  of  the  same  character/ 

Thirdly.  Certain  peculiarities  of  grammatical  con- 
struction are  common  to  this  epistle,  and  to  Paul's 
acknowledged  Avritings.  Paul  frequently  makes  use 
of  a  neuter  adjective  instead  of  a  substantive,  as  ro 
yvaisov,^  70  ^f^js'oV,"  to  cctr'^si/hA  So  in  Hebrews,  to  ufj^B- 
Ta^BTov^^  TO  (puvTot^oiMzvov,^  TO  'x.'^'Aov.*  In  Heb.  vii,  11, 
we  read  'O  Xaog  ya^  ysvofJbo^sTrjTo.  Here  the  object  in 
the  sentence  takes  the  place  of  the  subject,  and  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  nominative  to  the  verb,  the 
meaning  being,  that  the  law  was  delivered  to  the 
people.  A  similar  construction  is  observable  in  Rom. 
vi,  17,  sk  o"  '^cio&ho^riTS  tvttov  }tihayjjg — "  the  form  of 
doctrine  ivhereto  ye  ivere  delivered^'  instead  of"  ivhich 
was  delivered  to  yon."  ^ 

Fourthly.  Many  modes  of  expression,  otherwise 
peculiar  to  Paul,  are  found  in  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews ;  as  in  the  following  examples  : — 

Heb.  V,  13,  vri'TTiog  ycco  l?i :  "  he  is  a  babe" — that  is,  a 
child  in  religion,  in  an  unfavourable  sense.  This  sense 
is  elsewhere  given  to  the  word  only  by  Paul,  who  writes 
to  the  Corinthians  cog  r/j'Trioig  Iv  Xo/fr^i^,  as  to  babes  in 
Christ."  On  the  contrary  TsXnog,  as  used  by  Paul, 
expresses  a  state  of  advanced  knowledge  in  religion.^ 
And  thus  it  is  in  Heb.  v,  11.  The  word  TeksioT'/jg 
also,  meaning  "  religious  maturity  or  perfection,"  is 
peculiar  in  the  New  Testament,  to  Paul  and  to  this 
epistle." 

"  Sluai-t,  vol.  i,  p.  191. 
»  Rom.  i,  19.  •■•  Rom.  ii,  4.  i  1  Cor.  i,  25,  &c.  d-c. 

-  Heb.  vi,  17.  ■'  xii,  21.  ■*  xii,  13. 

■*  See  also  Rom.  iii,  2  ;    1  Tim.  i,  11.     Stuart,  vol.  i,  ]).  209. 

''  1  Cor.  iii,  1 — cornp.  Eph.  vi,  14. 

7  1  Cor.  ii,  (i.  '»  Col.  iii,    M  ;   Ilch.  vi,  1. 
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In  Hcb.  vi,  3,  we  read  IdvTZ^  i'Tnr^iTri  6  Qiog,  "  if 
God  permit;"  and  in  1  Cor.  xvi,  7,  Iciu  6  Kv^tog  STrirgi'Tryi, 
"  if  the  Lord  permit."  No  such  phrase  occurs  else- 
where in  the  New  Testament. 

In  Heb.  X,  1,  and  Col.  ii,  17,  and  only  in  these 
passages,  we  find  the  expression  of  ff^cid  tuv  ilzKKovtojv^ 
"  a  shadow  of  things  to  come."  The  application,  in 
both  instances,  is  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish  law.^ 

Uccppyiffici  to  denote  boldness  in  approaching  God,  is 
peculiar  to  Paul  and  this  epistle.  Heb.  x,  19,  "  Having 
therefore,  brethren,  boldness  (•rapp??o'/a^)  to  enter  into 
the  holiest,"  &c.^  "  In  whom  we  have  boldness  (-rap- 
prjfficiv)  and  access  with  confidence,"  &c. 

Heb.  X,  38,  "  The  just  shall  live  by  faith."  The 
words  are  a  quotation  from  the  Old  Testament,  but 
they  are  cited  and  applied  elsewhere,  only  by  Paul.* 

Heb.  xiii,  20,  'O  hi  Qsog  rrjg  si^^v/jg,  "  But  the  God  of 
peace."*  Il^offgy^gff^s  -rg^;  jJ|M/^v,  "  Pray  for  us."*  These 
expressions,  natural  and  simple  as  they  are,  are  pecu- 
liar to  our  epistle,  and  to  Paul. 

In  Heb.xii,  22,  'li^ovaaXrjiL  iTovgccvwg,  that  \ii,  heaven, 
agrees  with  'h^ou<jcxX^(jtj  dm,  used  with  the  same  mean- 
ing in  Gal.  iv,  26. 

'O  Xoyog  r}jg  atcotjg,  the  "word  of  hearing"  is  put  in 
Heb.  iv,  2j  for  "  the  word  preached."  The  same  re- 
markable expressions  (the  articles  excepted)  are  em- 
ployed by  Paul,  and  in  the  same  sense. ^  The  Greek 
scriptures  supply  no  third  example. 

Finally.  The  following  words,  which  are  common  to 
this  epistle,  and  to  the  acknowledged  writings  of  Paul, 
are  not  elsewhere  used  in  the  New  Testament,  or  not 

^  Comp.  Heb.  viii,  5.  ^   Comp.  Epli.  iii,  12. 

-  Rom.  i,  17;  Gal.  iii,  11. 

■"  Comjy.  Rom.  xv,  33;  Heb.  xiii,  18. 

*  Heb.  xiii,  18 — coi/rp.  1  Thcss.v,'25.  ^  1  Thess.  ii,  13. 
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elsewhere  applied  in  the  same  manner.  '  A^juoria,  in  the 
sense  of  a  sin  offering  ;  f/jiairrjC,  a  mediator  ;  ^icc^'/;z?^,  in 
the  sense  of  a  will  ;  ?ca,vyjj(jja,^  exultation  ;  zara^yioj,  to 
denote  annulling  or  destroying;  aycov,  "  a  race  or  con- 
flict ;"  'i^ZDcr^i^ia^ai,  (parallel  to  ^utpov  yivia^ui,)  "  to 
he  exposed  to  public  shame ;"  ^oiyjla^  in  the  sense 
of  "rudiments;"  Xsirov^yog,  "a  minister;"  7rXr]oo(po^(K, 
"  assurance  ;"  kvrvyy^oivcj,  to  describe  the  intercession 
of  Christ;  ochozifjuot,  "unfit,  reprobate;"  ai^sug,  "re- 
verence or  modesty  ;"  uiPiO(j^ai,  "  to  choose  ;"  aKoczog, 
"innocent;"  lyShvoj,  in  the  sense  of  "  desponding;" 
oiJboXoyicc,  "  rehgious  profession  ;"  vTo^ccffig,  "  confi- 
dence ;"  vsK^od),  "  to  mortify  ;"  in  the  passive,  "  to  be 
dead  ;"  with  a  few  others  :"  Schmidii  Concord.  N.  T. 

On  a  close  inspection  then,  it  appears,  that  the 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  Greek  style  of  our 
anonymous  author  and  that  of  Paul,  are  numerous 
and  highly  characteristic.  If  then  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  distinguished  by  a  more  beautiful  mode 

^  Some  of  these  examples  of  similarity  in  Greek  style,  between 
the  acknowledged  epistles  of  Paul,  and  that  to  the  Hebrews,  have 
long  since  fallen  under  my  own  observation  ;  but  most  of  them  are 
borrowed  from  Stuart's  work,  which  has  lately  been  republished  in 
London.  Moses  Stuart  is  an  American  divine,  whose  critical  attain- 
ments appear  to  be  of  a  high  order.  He  has  carefidly  studied 
the  German  biblical  critics,  and  in  the  work  now  cited  has,  with 
admirable  industry  and  good  sense,  refuted  the  objections  made  by 
Bcrtholdt,  Schulz,  Seyfarth,  and  others,  against  the  Pauline  origin 
of  this  epistle.  The  gravamen  of  their  objections  is  the  large  num- 
ber of  words  which  are  used  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  which 
are  not  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  New  Testament,  including 
Paul's  epistles.  But  Stuart,  to  show  the  vanity  of  this  negative 
mode  of  reasoning,  applies  it  to  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
and  proves  that  it  would  equally  exclude  this  epistle  from  the  canon 
of  Paul's  writings. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  state,  that  the  bulk  of  the  present 
essay  was  composed  several  years  ago ;  and  that  the  correspond- 
ence of  my  views  with  those  of  this  more  elaborate  writer,  on  the 
subject  of  this  epistle,  arises  from  our  having  been  led  by  a  some- 
what similar  course  of  investigation,  to  the  same  results. 
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of  expression  than  the  epistles  of  Paul  in  general, 
how  is  the  difference  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Not,  it 
may  be  answered,  by  the  supposition  that  this  epistle 
was  w^ritten  by  some  other  person,  for  there  are  in  the 
acknowledged  works  of  Paul,  (notwithstanding  his 
general  neglect  of  "excellency  of  speech,")  many 
passages  which  prove  that  he  was  fully  capable  of 
elegant  writing  ;  but  rather  by  a  fact  which  no  one 
who  is  accustomed  to  the  perusal  of  Paul's  writings 
will  deny,  namely,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  much  more  elaborate,  than  any  of  his  acknow- 
ledged epistles.  Not  one  of  them  is  so  little  familiar; 
not  one  of  them  displays  the  same  marks  of  a  studi- 
ous carefulness  in  the  formation  and  arrangement  of 
the  author's  argument.  It  appears  that  this  careful- 
ness was  applied  by  the  apostle,  not  only  to  that  ob- 
ject, but  also  to  the  construction  of  his  sentences  and 
the  choice  of  his  words  ;  and  thus,  probably,  the 
Greek  style  of  this  epistle  became  more  polished 
than  that  in  which  he  usually  wrote,  for  the  simple 
reason,  that  it  was  more  attended  to — more  studied. 

On  the  review  of  the  evidences  which  have  now 
been  stated,  the  reader  will  observe, 

First,  That  Peter,  when  writing  to  Jews,  speaks  of 
one  of  Paul's  epistles  addressed  to  the  same  people — 
that  this  description  applies  to  none  of  Paul's  epistles, 
except  that  to  the  Hebrews — and  that  a  comparison 
between  2  Pet.  iii,  and  some  remarkable  passages 
in  "  the  Hebrews,"  strongly  confirms  the  opinion 
that  this  was  in  fact  the  epistle  to  which  Peter  al- 
luded as  the  work  of  Paul. 

Secondly,  That,  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  this  epistle  was  received  as  Paul's,  on  the 
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antliofity  of  primitive  tradition,  by  the  Alexandrine 
fathers  ;  and  after  that  period  by  the  Greek  fathers 
without  any  known  exception — by  the  Syrian  church 
— and  finally  (notwithstanding  the  contrary  judgment 
of  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  Caius.  and  some  persons  at 
Rome  in  the  fourth  century)  by  the  Christians  in  the 
west. 

Thirdly,  That  the  nearly  unanimous  testimony  of 
tradition  in  favour  of  the  Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle, 
is  abundantly  supported  by  internal  evidence — viz.  by 
the  information  to  be  gathered  from  it  respecting  the 
circumstances  of  its  author — by  the  indications  which 
it  affords  of  the  mind  of  Paul — by  the  form  in  which 
its  subjects  are  arranged — by  its  correspondence  with 
his  acknowledged  works  in  a  great  variety  of  charac- 
teristic doctrines,  thoughts,  figures,  and  allusions. 

Fourthly,  That  the  superiority  of  the  Greek  style 
of  "  the  Hebrews,"  in  point  of  polish  and  beauty,  over 
that  in  which  Paul  usually  wrote,  may  be  explained  by 
the  more  elaborate  character  of  the  whole  composition; 
and  that  a  detailed  comparison  of  some  of  the  phrase- 
ology contained  in  it,  with  that  of  his  acknowledged 
writings,  strongly  indicates,  independently  of  other 
evidences,  that  Paul  was  indeed  its  author. 

On  the  whole,  when  we  remember  the  difficulty 
necessarily  attaching  to  this  question,  in  consequence 
of  the  epistle's  being  anonymous,  we  must,  I  think, 
confess  that  the  evidences  by  which  it  is  traced  to  Paul 
as  its  author,  are  as  comprehensive  and  satisfactory 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  was  likely  to  admit.  1  con- 
ceive it  to  be  no  more  than  reasonable  to  rely,  with  con- 
fidence, on  so  strong  and  almost  uninterrupted  a  proba- 
bility. Now,  it  must  be  repeated,  that  if  we  allow  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  to  have  been  written  by  Paul,  we 
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cannot  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  that  treatise,  no  less  than 
to  his  other  works,  the  character  of  divine  inspiration, 
and  therefore  of  canonical  authority.  In  order  how- 
ever to  complete  the  discussion  of  our  present  sub- 
ject, we  may  now  lay  aside  this  particular  question, 
and  consider  whether,  mdependently  of  the  hypothesis 
that  Paul  was  its  author,  we  are  not  justified  in  re- 
ceiving- the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  inspired  and 
canonical  ? 

In  reference  to  this  view  of  the  subject^  I  have  in  the 
first  place  to  observe  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
was  written  during  the  apostolic  age.  The  truth  of 
this  proposition  is  proved  by  the  quotations  from  the 
epistle,  or  allusions  to  it,  made  by  successive  fathers 
of  the  church,  from  the  first  century  of  the  christian 
era,  downwards.  Amongst  the  fathers  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  part  of  the  present  dissertation,  are 
Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Pantaenus,  and  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, all  of  whom  flourished  during  the  second 
century.  Our  earliest  testim.ony,  however,  to  the 
antiquity  of  this  epistle,  is  that  of  Clement  of  Rome, 
who  died  m  the  year  100.  That  Clement  of  Rome 
borrowed  largely  from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  evident  to  every  one  who 
compares  the  passages  cited  below.  In  some  of 
these  examples,  Clement  uses  the  very  words  of  the 
apostle.  In  others,  he  varies  a  little  from  the  origi- 
nal, and  as  was  natural  in  a  borrower,  expresses  him- 
self more  diffusely.^     In  addition  to  these  passages, 

^  Hebrews.  Clement. 

No.  1.  No.  1. 

i,  3.  "Os  wv  u-TavyafffJi^a  r^g  bo^r\g  Cap.  36.  "O?  uj\i  ccxahyaO'ia  rrig 

• . .  .4.Tosn{jT(fJ7iPurruvyiv6/MsvoCTuv  /MiyaXuffbr/jc  alrod,  rogovrw  ij^ii^uiv 

ayy'ikoiv  M'j)  Oia<po^(j)r'cPov  rta^  avTouc  sarlv  uyy'i7.Ci)v  oouj  diapo^uiTipov  cvofia 

■/.sxKrimoiMrj/iiv  ovofj^a,  ■Ai-/.Xr,Pov6/j.rjy.s, 
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and  various  others  of  a  similar  kind,  the  reader  may 
be  referred  to  Clem.  1  Cor.  cap.  ix,  which  contains 
the  following  sentence  respecting  Enoch,  Kk^coi^zv 
^vio-x^,  og  h  V'TTUKori  hizusog  sy^g^sic,  [Mrsri^rj,  Kui  ovy^ 
ivoi^yj  ccvrov  "^dvuTog.  "  Let  us  take  for  example  Enoch, 

7.   Aiysr  'O  ctoi'Zv  rojg  dyyiXovg  TiypuTrai  yu^  ovTug'      'O  voiZjv 

uljToZ  irvibiMara,  y.ai  rovgXiiTW^yo'jg     roug  dyy'iXoug  aitrou  -TryihiJjara,  xai 

avrov  cruscij  f:X6ya.  roi/g  7^iirovsyovg  aiiroZ  'ZVPog  (p'Aoya,. 

.5.  Tivi  yao  shn -rrors  rmv  uyysXur  'Et/  d's  rOj  uiip  aurov,  d'jTug  s7~iv 

T'log  fj,o\j  u  (j-j,  syu  orifMs^ov  yiyhwf/M     6  hiGitli'rrig'  viog  fxou  sJ  6-j,  lyu  o^/ms- 

Gi ; ^01/  yiyhr/;xa  cs. 

13.  IlPog  rlvoc  6i  rcijv  ayyiXon  u-  ....  xa/  'xakiv  Xiysi  'rr^hg  aorov 

^rjxs  TOTi'  Ka^ou  sz  i^s^/wi/  /xou,  sug      Kddov  1%  6s^/wi/  /xou,  'iuig  civ  duj  rovg 
av  du  roue  iy&so'jg  Gov  u-~o-~6diov  roiv     ^X,^^^'^5  dov  v'ZO'rrodiov  tuv  ffoSwi/  ffou. 
'jToboiv  ecu ; 

No.  2. 

Cap.  xxi ovbiv  XsXrihv  av- 

Tov  TUV  IvvoiMv  '/i/j,uv,  O'j^s  TUV  BiaXo- 
yiG/jjUV  uv  'TTowv/j.sda. 

....  soiuvriTr,g  yd^  Igtiv  moiuv  za; 

h&VllTlGiUV. 

No.  3. 
Cap.  xvii.  ohmg  kv  d's^/MuGiv  al- 
yitoig  -/Ml  [m^MTajg  crspi'Trdrriaav. 

No.  4. 
Cap.  xvii.  MuuGTig  'XiGrhg  Iv  oXuj 
Tui  o'l'/iM  auTou  h/JkriSr,. 

Cap.  xliii.  'O  'j^axdoiog  •■xiGTog  h- 
odxuv  sv  oXw  TU)  o'i'k'jj,  Mu'JGTjg. 

No.  5. 

Cap.  X.  'A^^adfjt, or/flToj 

ib^idri  iv  TU)  auTOv  b'^rizoov  yinaijai 
ToTg  hr,ijjaGt  Tab  0£o[I,  <yoTog  hi  b'Xay.o^g 
I'^TjXhv  h  TT^gy^g,  -/..  t.  X. 

No.  6. 
Cap.  xii.   Aid  'TTiG-iv  xal  ipiXo^i- 
viav  sGwdri  'PadjS  rj  iro^vn. 


No.  2. 

iv,  12 xa/  x^iTixog  svdufi^Gsuv 

zai  ivvoiuv  -/Mshlag. 


No.  3. 

xi,  37 rriPiriXdov  iv  iXTjXuraig, 

iv  alyfioig  S'bo/jmgi. 

No.  4. 

iii,  2.  UiGt'ov  ovra  tui  'roi^Ga-jri 
abTOV,  ug  xa/  Mu'Ja^g  sv  nXu:  tui 
or/.'jj  auTob. 

5.  Kai  Mubarig  /mv  rriGroQ  sv  oX'jj 
TUI  o/xw  avTob,  ug  6spd'~uv. 

No.  5. 

xi,  8.  U'lGTSi  zaXob/Mivog'  A(3^adi/, 
brrrixovGiv  i^iXQiTv  sig  tov  totov,  k.t.X, 


No.  6. 
xi,  31.   nioTii  'Vad^  jj  crogv?)  ou 
Cvva'r'JiXiTo  roTg  dniD'/iauGi,  di^a/xhr] 
Tobg  y.aTu.G-M'Tro-jg  /jlst   ita/jvrig. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  Clement  introduces  the  words  and 
sentiments  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  without  giving  notice  that 
he  quotes.  This  method  of  citation  from  Scripture  is  very  common 
among  theological  writers,  and  is  often  adopted  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself.  From  the  manner  of  Clement's  argument  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  conclude,   that  he  made  his  api)c;d  to  the  contents 
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who  having  by  his  obedience  been  proved  to  be 
righteous,  was  translated,  and  his  death  was  not 
found.''  The  strange  expressions  with  which  Cle- 
ment concludes  this  sentence  were  certainly  not  de- 
rived from  Gen.  v^  24,  (the  only  passage  of  the  Old 
Testament  relating  to  the  translation  of  Enoch),  the 
septuagint  version  of  which  is  as  follows,  ^a}  sv'/]^i(TT7j- 
aiv  'Ei^o)};^  7^  QsoJ,  Koa  ovy^  bv^i(Tzsto^  oti  ^zri^riKiv  uvtov 
6  Qboc.  "  And  Enoch  pleased  God,  and  he  was  not 
found,  because  God  had  translated  him ; — a  passage 
which  says  nothing  of  ^oimrog^  death.  Whence  then 
were  these  expressions  borrowed  ?  Evidently  from 
Hebrews  xi,  5  ;  Hiaret,  'Ev^y;^  (jbZTiTid^,  rov  ^ri  Ihzlv 
6ot,vcx,70V'  Kui  ovy^  zv^i(TKZ70,  hioTi  [JbZT&driKZv  UVTOV  6  Qzog. 
"  By  faith  Enoch  vi^as  translated,  that  he  should  not 
see  death,  and  was  not  found,  because  God  had  trans- 
lated him."  Here  we  have  the  word  ^umrov,  death; 
and  the  phraseology  in    the    epistle  is  such,    that  a 

of  that  epistle,  on  the  ground  that  they  formed  a  part  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  were  of  divine  authority.  But  whatever  judgment 
we  may  form  on  this  subject,  the  above  comparison  affords  ample 
evidence,  that  the  author  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  orirjinal  writer, 
and  Clement  the  cojner. 

In  the  following  passages  from  Clement's  epistle,  as  compared 
with  parallel  parts  of  the  "  Hebrews,"  the  more  diffuse  and  less 
simple  style  of  the  borroiuer,  is  still  more  conspicuous. 

No.  7.  No.  7. 

xi,  36 — 39.  "'E-iooi  h\  iiiiraiyihrn  Cap.   xlv.    ^ '£.hCjyJ'/\na.v  dr/Mioi, 

Tcai  /JbaSriy'jjv  'Tnliav  sXa/Sof,  bti  61  dXk'    i/cro    avofxuv    s]ii(pv'ka'/.l6drica.v, 

diafj.a)v  y.ui  f  uXax'/jc.     'EXiddaSriSav,  u^X  i/to  dwciuv  sXiMcS'/jSav  vto  -ttu- 

I'TTo'iG&riGav,  i'7rci^d6^'/i<sav,  sv  (pom  fxa-  ^dwiJjur  dTixrdvSrjaav  i/To  ruv  {uaoZiv 

yai^ag  d'z;6avov . . .  .-/.a!  ovroi  ndvn',  y.a]  ddrKOv  ^r,Xov  dvuXriipoTC/jv.     TaD- 

fiasrv^ridivng  did.  r^g  rrieriCfjg.  ra  'rddyovrsg  ixi'/Skamg  rlviyxav. 

No.  8.  No.  8. 

xii,  1,2....  toGoZtov  'iyjiv-ig  rrs^i-  Cap.  xix.  UoXXuv  ovv  y.ai  iMyd- 

•/.i'll^ivov  rjxTv  v's(pog  ,wa^T-j^u'j  .  . .  .  di  auv  -/mi  hdo^uv  /isTStArifoTsg  cra^a- 

{jTofiovrig  TgE^w/xsv  rov  :rBOKsi,'Msvov  '}j/xTv  onyfidruv,  s'Tra^/ad^dfJ^Uju^iv  i--l  rov  e^ 

dySova.  df  ocwvrsc  iig  rov  7r,g  rrisriug  d£yr,g  cra^adido/xmv  ri'm  r/jg  e/V^vjjs 

d^yrjyov,  z.  r. '/..  ckotov  y.ai  dn/iau/j^iv  iig  tov  Ture^a, 

y..  T.  X. 
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reader  of  it  might  not  improbably  understand  ^wurog 
as  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  sv^iazsro.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  Clement,  who  has 
accordingly  written  ovy^  sv^i^r;  ccvtov  ^auarog,  his  death 
was  not  found.  On  the  subject  of  Clement's  (|iiota- 
tions,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  adduce  the  testimony 
of  Eusebius,  who,  when  speaking  of  the  first  epistle 
of  that  father  to  the  Corinthians,  (which  he  calls  an 
epistle  "acknowledged  by  all")  remarks  that  the  au- 
thor "  has  inserted  many  sentiments  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  has  also  used  some  of  the  very 
words  of  it,  thereby  plainly  manifesting  that  epistle 
(to  the  Hebrews)  to  be  no  modern  treatise."  * 

The  apostolic  date  of  this  epistle  appears,  in  the 
second  place,  from  internal  evidences ;  for  there  are 
passages  in  it,  which  plainly  evince  that  it  was  written 
before  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  and  the  destruction  of 
the  temple  ;  that  is,  before  the  year  of  our  Lord,  70. 
"  If  he  (Christ)  were  on  earth,"  says  the  author,  "he 
should  not  be  a  priest,  seeing  that  there  are  priests, 
that  offer  gifts  according  to  the  law,  who  serve  unto 
the  example  and  shadow  of  heavenly  things"^  "Nor 
yet  that  he  should  offer  himself  often,  as  the  high 
priest  entereth  into  the  holy  place  every  year  with  the 
blood  of  others."^  "  We  have  an  altar  whereof  they 
have  no  right  to  eat,  that  serve  the  tabernacle^''  The 
services  mentioned  in  these  passages  as  practised  at 
the  time  when  the  author  wrote,  necessarily  ceased 
when  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  was  destroyed.  The 
epistle  must  therefore  have  been   written  before  that 

^  Eusebius  further  concludes  from  these  premises,  that  the  epis- 
tle was  reckoned  by  Clement  of  Rome,  with  the  other  works  of 
Paul — &"^£v  slxoTuc  'ioo^iv  duTo  ro7;  Aoi:roi'g  iyxaTay.iy^drjvai  'yid,a,'jia,ai  70J 
utostcao-j.     Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iii,  cap.  38. 

'•'  ch.  viii,  4,5.  '  eh.  \\,  '25.         •  ch.  .\iii,  10 — comp.  n,  1  1 . 
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event  took  place — i.  e.  during  the  primitive  age  of 
the  christian  church. 

A  third  evidence  of  the  apostolic  date  of  this 
epistle  is  the  mention  made  in  it  of  Timothy,'  and 
a  fourth  is  derived  from  its  being  comprised  (as 
already  stated)  in  the  earliest  existing  versions  of  the 
New  Testament. 

Lastly,  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  writer  of  "the 
Hebrews"  addresses  persons  who  had  received  their 
instruction  in  the  gospel  from  the  immediate  followers 
of  Christ ; — "  How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so 
great  salvation,  which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken 
by  the  Lord,  and  was  conjiryned  unto  us  by  them  that 
heard  him!''*  Since  however  he  afterwards  alludes  to 
"  the  former  days,"  wherein  those  to  whom  he  writes 
were  first  enlightened,^  and  also  speaks  of  the  death 
of  their  first  teachers,"  we  may  conclude  that  it  was 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  age  of  the  apostles  that  this 
epistle  was  composed.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  to 
be  for  substantial  reasons,  that  the  generality  of  bibli- 
cal critics  have  concluded  that  it  was  written  a  few 
years  before  a.  d.  70. 

A  second  proposition  which  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  our  argument,  and  which  I  conceive 
to  be  susceptible  of  satisfactory  proof,  is  that  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  addressed  to  the  christian 
church  in  Palestine.  The  title  which  it  now  bears — 
"  To  the  Hebrews," — is  found,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
in  all  manuscripts,  versions,  and  editions.  Neither 
Griesbach  nor  Wetstein  has  adduced  a  single  ex- 
ception, and  that  this  title  is  coeval  or  nearly  coeval 

3  ch.  xiii,  23.         '  ch.  ii,  3.  ^  c\\.  x,  32.         ^  ch.  xiii,  7. 
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with  the  epistle  itself,  may  be  concluded  from  the 
testimony  of  two  very  early  fathers,  Origen  and 
Tertullian,  who  both  make  mention  of  the  epistle  as 
hearing  such  an  inscription.''  Clement  of  Alexandria 
has  also  quoted  it  expressly  as  "  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,"  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the 
numerous  fathers,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  by  whom 
it  has  been  cited.  The  records  of  antiquity  therefore 
afford  us  a  direct  and  satisfactory  evidence,  that  the 
epistle  was  addressed  to  Jews.  This  evidence  is 
strengthened  by  the  tenor  of  the  work  itself,  the 
whole  argument  of  which  is  connected  with  the  an- 
cient law  of  that  people,  and  supposes  in  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  not  only  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Jewish  law,  but  such  an  undue  attach- 
ment to  it,  as  it  was  evidently  the  writer's  intention 
to  weaken  and  diminish.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
the  epistle  was  not  in  the  first  instance  addressed  to 
Jewish  Christians  in  general  ;  but  to  those  of  one 
community,  living  in  one  particular  place,  or  at 
farthest,  in  one  particular  country.  The  peculiar 
circumstances  of  some  distinct  church  are  plainly 
alluded  to  in  several  passages  of  the  epistle.  Thus 
in  ch.  V,  12,  we  read  of  the  length  of  time  which 
had  elapsed  since  these  Hebrews  had  first  received 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  in  vi,  10,  of  the  diligence 
which  they  had  displayed  in  ministering  to  the  saints; 
in  X,  33,  34,  of  the  persecutions  which  they  had 
cheerfully  undergone,  and  of  their  compassion  towards 
their  brethren  in  bonds  ;  and  in  xii,  4,  of  their  not 
having  yet  "resisted  unto  blood."  Again — the  writer 
says,  "  Pray  for  us  ;  but  I  beseech  you  the  rather  to 

7    Tert.  rfc  PxirJ.  rap.  xx.      Eus.  Hist.  Ecrl.   lib.  vi,  2,5. 
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i\o  this,  that  I  may  be  restored  to  you  the  sooner." 
"  Know  ye  that  our  brother  Timothy  is  set  at  liberty; 
with  whom,  if  he  come  shortly,  1  will  see  you."  * 
Such  expressions  would  be  quite  unsuitable  in  a  ca- 
tholic epistle,  and  clearly  indicate  that  the  writer  had 
in  view  some  one  community  of  Christians.  Now  we 
read  of  no  christian  community  consisting  entirely  ot^ 
chiejiy  of  Jews,  but  that  in  Palestine.  This  was  the 
only  christian  community  which  could  possibly  be 
addressed  as  the  Hebrews.  The  title  therefore  of  the 
epistle,  as  found  in  all  manuscripts  and  versions,  and 
as  quoted  by  so  many  of  the  early  fathers,  affords  a 
sufficient  evidence  not  only  that  the  epistle  was 
written  to  the  Hebrews,  but  that  it  was  addressed  to 
that  particular  body  of  Christians,  which  could  alone 
be  so  denominated  ;  viz.  the  Christians  in  Palestine.'' 
In  confirmation  of  this  conclusion,  which  appears 
to  be  adopted  by  the  great  majority  of  biblical  critics, 
both  ancient  and  modern  ;  it  may  be  observed,  ^r*/, 
that  the  name  Hebrews,  is  most  properly  applied  to 
persons,  who  were  not  only  Jews  by  birth,  but,  who 
moreover,  were  accustomed  to  the  vernacular  use  of 
the  Hebrew  or  Chaldaic  language:' — and  secondlij, 
that  although  the  general  argument  of  the  epistle  was 
calculated  for  the  instruction  of  Christian  Jews  where- 
ever  situated,  yet  the  familiar  appeal  made  by  the 
writer  to  the  persons  whom  he  is  addressing,  respect- 
ing the  localities  of  the  temple,  the  sacred  things 
which  it  contained,  and  the  ceremonies  practised 
within  its  inclosure,  was  preeminently  adapted  to  the 
habits  and  associations  of  those  Christian  Jews,   who 

«  ch.  xiii,  19,  23. 
^  Chrysostom,    Ed.   Bened.  torn,    xii,    p.    2.      Thendoret   and. 
Theophylact,  Argum.  in  Ep.  ad  Heb.  Lardtier,  vol.  iii,  p.  235. 
^  Acts  vi,  1  ;    xxi,  40  ;  xxii,  2. 
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dwelt  in  Jerusalem,  or  in  the  country  of  which  it  was 
the  capital/^ 

Now  it  is  certain  that  during  the  apostolic  age,  the 
church  at  Jerusalem  (to  which,  as  is  most  prohable, 

-  Of  the  objections  which  some  of  the  German  critics  have  ad- 
vanced against  the  opinion,  that  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
addressed  to  the  Christians  of  Palestine,  two  only  appear  to  re- 
quire notice.  The  first  is  drawn  from  Heb.  xii,  4.  "  Ye  have  not 
yet  resisted  unto  blood,  striving  against  sin,  &c."  "  How  could  these 
words,"  it  is  asked,  "  be  addressed  to  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem, 
who  had  witnessed  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  a.  d.  37,  and  that 
of  James  in  the  time  of  Herod's  persecution,  a,  d.  44."  To  this 
question  it  may  be  replied,  that  even  in  the  days  of  Stephen,  and 
James,  resistance  unto  blood,  amongst  the  Christians  in  Palestine, 
was  probably  confined  to  these  individuals,  and  certainly  did  not 
extend  to  the  persons  here  addressed  ;  but  that  the  apostle  wTote 
this  epistle  at  a  later  date,  and  when  the  church  of  Palestine  was 
under  diflPerent  circumstances.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  per- 
secutions which  they  had  formerly  suffered  are  alluded  to  in  strong 
language,  in  chap,  x,  32  :  "  But  call  to  remembrance  the  former 
days,  in  which,  after  ye  were  illuminated,  ye  endured  a  great  fight 
of  afflictions,  8^c."  The  martyrdom  of  James  the  less,  under  the 
high  priest  Ananus,  probably  took  place  at  a  date  subsequent  to 
that  of  this  epistle. 

A  second  objection  is  made,  on  the  ground  of  the  epistle's  hav- 
ing been  written  in  Greek,  which,  it  is  said,  was  improbable,  on 
the  supposition  of  its  having  been  addressed  by  a  Hebrew,  to  those 
who  were  accustomed  to  speak  and  write  in  that  language.  Stuart 
satisfactorily  answers  this  objection,  by  observing,  first,  that  in  the 
earliest  age  of  the  church,  the  Greek  language  was  extensively  spo- 
ken and  written,  and  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
familiarly  understood,  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  as  is  indeed 
evident  from  the  four  gospels  ;  and  secondly,  that  unless  the  epistle 
had  been  written  in  Greek,  it  could  not  have  answered  what  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  apostle's  ultimate  purpose 
— that  of  communicating  permanent  instruction  to  converts  from 
Judaism  to  Christianity  in  every  part  of  the  world.  See  Stuart, 
vol.  i,  p.  68,  80.  It  is  surprising  that  this  judicious  author,  after 
having  so  elaborately  supported  the  opinion,  that  this  epistle  was 
addressed  to  the  Hebrews  of  Palestine,  should  have  advanced  the 
hypothesis  that  the  particular  church  of  Palestine,  to  which  it  was 
written,  was  that  at  Ccesarea.  It  seems  to  me  a  sufficient  refutation 
of  such  an  idea,  that  the  first  converts  at  Ctcsarea  (viz.  Cornelius 
and  his  family)  were  Gentiles,  and  that  from  the  character  and 
situation  of  that  city,  as  a  great  commercial  emporium  on  the  sea 
coast,  and  as  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Government,  there  is  reason 
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the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  principally,  perhaps 
singly,  addressed)  was  regarded  by  Christians  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  with  peculiar  deference  and  respect. 
It  was  at  Jerusalem  that  our  Saviour  conversed  with 
his  disciples,  died,  and  rose  again  ;  it  was  there  that 
the  saints  were  first  gathered  together  after  the  death 
of  Jesus ;  and  there  that  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  were  first  poured  out  upon  them.  Hence 
the  community  of  Christians  at  Jerusalem  was  es- 
teemed as  a  parent  church,  and  its  authority  was  the 
greater,  because  it  was  so  long  governed  by  some  of 
the  apostles.  We  may  learn  from  the  book  of  Acts, 
that  the  decrees  of  the  assembled  church  in  that  city 
were  received  by  Christians  in  other  places  with 
unqualified  submission  ; "  and  Paul  requested  the 
prayers  of  his  brethren  in  Italy,  that  his  services 
might  be  accepted  of  the  saints  at  Jerusalem.* 

It  is  equally  indubitable,  that  during  the  same  early 
period — the  period  appointed  for  the  first  establish- 
ment in  the  world  of  the  christian  religion — the 
miraculous  endowments  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the 
gift  of  direct  inspiration  were  poured  forth,  not  only 
on  the  apostles,  but,  in  various  degrees,  and  according 
to  the  nature  of  their  respective  callings,  upon  nu- 
merous other  individuals.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, as  has  been  elsewhere  remarked,  that  such 
endowments  were  the  common  portion  of  all  those 
persons,  who  filled  the  more  eminent  oflfices,  or  per- 


to  believe,  that  the  church  there  consisted  principally  of  those  who 
were  not  "  Hebrews."  It  is  most  probable,  I  conceive,  that  all  the 
Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine  were  addressed  in  this  epistle  :  but 
if  there  is  evidence  of  any  further  restriction,  it  surely  points  to 
Jerusalem  rather  than  to  Caesarea.  See  Stuart,  vol.  i,  p.  83. 
''  Acts  XV,  22—31. 
^  Rom.  XV,  'M—comp.  Acts  xi,  1 — 18;  xxi,  18—25. 
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formed  the   more  important  duties  of  the  primitive 
church.* 

No  one  will  deny  that  it  was  a  duty  of  a  highly 
important  nature  to   address  a   doctrinal  treatise  to 
those  persons,  Avho  had  been  the  first  to  receive  and 
disseminate  the  truths  of  Christianity ;  to  stir  up  the 
pure   mind    in   that   very   comnumity   of  Christians, 
which  was  regarded  by  other  churches  with  so  much 
reverence  :  and  it  is  evidently  very  improbable  that 
at  such  a  period,  so  eminent  a  duty  should  devolve 
on  any  individual,  who  was  not  avowedly  gifted  with 
divine  inspiration.     This  improbability  is  very  much 
enhanced    by   the    contents    of  the  epistle    itself,  in 
which  there  is  a  manifest  assumption  of  a  very  exalted 
authority.     It  abounds,  more  than  almost  any  part  of 
the   sacred   volume,   in   decisive  declarations   of  the 
most    important    doctrines,    in     warm    and    fearless 
exhortation,  and    even    in   spirited   rebuke.     Of   an 
authoritative  exhibition  of  doctrine  there  can  scarcely 
be  found  a  more  sublime  specimen  than  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this   epistle.     "  God,  who  at   sundry 
times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  times  past  unto 
the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son,  whom  he  hath  appointed 
heir  of  all  things  ;  by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds  ; 
who,  being  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  ex- 
press image  of  his  person,  and  upholding  all  things 
by  the  word  of  his  power,  when  he  had  by  himself 
purged  our  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high."    Of  severe  reproof  I  would  adduce 
as  an  instance,  chap,  v,  11 — 13.     "  Of  w^hom   (i.e. 
Melchizedek)   we  have  many  things  to  say,  and   hard 
to   be    uttered,  seeing  ye   are    dull   of    hearing  ;    for 
•'   Jlss(iijs  oh  C/irislianili/,  '2m\  edition,  ^vo.  p.  W. 
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when  for  the  time  ye  ought  to  be  teachers,  ye  have 
need  that  one  teach  you  again,  which  he  the  first 
principles  of  the  oracles  of  God  ;  and  are  become 
such  as  have  need  of  milk  and  not  of  strong  meaty 
Of  fervid  and  powerful  exhortation  a  more  striking 
example  need  not  be  selected  than  chap,  xii,  25 — 29. 
"  See  that  ye  refuse  not  him  that  speaketh  ;  for  if 
they  escaped  not,  who  refused  him  that  spake  on 
earth,  much  more  shall  not  we  escape,  if  we  turn 
away  from  him  that  (speaketh)  from  heaven,  &c.&c."^ 
Surely  it  is  no  more  than  reasonable  to  believe,  that 
the  individual,  who,  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity, 
could  address,  in  language  thus  distinguished  for  its 
boldness,  decision,  and  authority,  the  principal  and 
parent  community  of  Christians, — must  either  have 
been  an  apostle,  or  else  one  of  those  companions  of 
the  apostles,  who  were  acknowledged  in  the  church 
church  to  be  endowed  with  absolute  inspiration. 

Independently,  however,  of  any  consideration  re- 
specting the  church  to  which  this  epistle  was  addressed, 
our  reliance  on  its  divine  authority  may  safely  be 
grounded  (in  connexion  with  its  apostolic  date)  upon 
its  oivn  internal  excellence  and  scriptural  weight. 
Whether  indeed  we  regard  the  gravity  and  efficaci/ 
of  the  language  in  which  it  is  couched  ;  or  the  high 
importance  oF  the  doctrines  which  it  unfolds  ;  or  the 
power  with  which  those  doctrines  are  applied  and 
inforced;  we  shall  perceive  ample  reason  for  believing 
that  it  is  rightly  included  in  the  canon  of  inspired 
writings.     To  confine   our    views,  for    the    sake    of 


^  Also,  for  doctrine  see  cli.  ii,  14 — 18  ;  iv,  12,  13  ;  vi,  4 — 8  ;  vii, 
24—28  ;  xi,  1 ;  xii,  22 — 24  :  for  rebuke,  xii,  4,  5 ;  for  exhortation, 
ii,  1—3;  iii,  1,2,7,8,  15;  iv,  1,  2,  14—16;  vi,  11,  12;  x,  19— 
27;  xii,  1—3;  xiii,  1—19. 
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brevity,  to  its  doctrines, — Dr.  Owen  observes  that  he 
who  forms  a  just  estimate  of  them  "will  be  ready  to 
conclude  that  the  world  may  as  well  want  the  sun,  as 
the  church  this  epistle."  Without  assenting  to  this 
proposition,  which  is  derogatory  to  the  other  scrip- 
tures, we  may  with  truth  remark,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  revelation  of 
christian  truth  would  have  been  left  comparatively 
incomplete  ;  for  there  are  recorded  in  that  treatise 
doctrines  of  great  moment,  which  are  either  not 
declared  at  all,  or  not  declared  with  the  same  fulness 
and  perspicuity,  in  any  other  part  of  the  sacred 
volume.  It  is  only  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
that  we  find  a  direct  and  explicit  revelation  of  three 
great  truths,  respecting  the  sacerdotal  and  sacrificial 
observances  of  the  ancient  Jews  ;  the  first,  that  they 
were  typical  of  Christ ;  the  second,  that  they  were 
in  themselves  utterly  unprofitable  for  the  purpose  of 
redemption  from  sin  ;  the  third,  that  they  were  all 
annulled  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  by 
the  introduction  of  a  spiritual  dispensation.  Whether 
we  consider  the  vast  importance  of  these  truths  to 
the  scheme  of  Christianity,  or  the  strength  and  pre- 
valence, in  the  Jewish  believers,  of  those  prejudices 
which  they  contradict  and  overturn,  we  must  surely 
admit,  that,  for  their  original  promulgation  and  per- 
manent record,  no  influence  and  authority  Avould 
suthce,  but  those  of  direct  and  confessed  inspiration. 
The  priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ  is  another  doctrine 
of  peculiar  importance  in  the  christian  scheme, — a 
doctrine  abounding  Avith  support  and  consolation  to 
every  humble  believer  :  now,  although  this  doctrine 
is  briefly  declared  in  Psalm  ex,  it  is  unfolded  at 
length,  explained  in  its  several  particulars,  and  traced 
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to  its  practical  results,  only  in  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 

Other  doctrines,  which  are  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  this  epistle,  are  nevertheless  declared  in  it  with  a 
preeminent  degree  of  clearness  and  power.  Where 
shall  we  find  a  more  sublime  description  of  the  per- 
sonal dignity  and  divine  character  of  the  Son  of  God, 
than  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ? 
— Where,  so  luminous  a  statement  of  the  practical 
operation  oS.  faith ^  as  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
same  epistle  ?  Or  who  shall  persuade  us  that  he  was 
not  inspired,  who  could  draw  that  most  forcible  of 
contrasts,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  believers  in 
every  age,  pronounce  with  so  much  authority,  that 
"  we  are  not  come  unto  the  mount  that  might  be 
touched  and  that  burned  with  fire,  nor  unto  blackness, 
and  darkness,  and  tempest,  and  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet,  and  the  voice  of  words  :  which  voice  they 
that  heard  intreated  that  the  word  should  not  be 
spoken  to  them  any  more" — but  "unto  mount  Zion, 
and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels, 
to  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born 
which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the  jude;e 
of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect, 
and  to  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and 
to  the  blood  of  sprinkling,  that  speaketh  better  things 
than  that  of  Abel?" 

It  is  needless  to  carry  our  argument  further.  With 
all  those  persons  who  are  accustomed  to  study  this 
epistle  for  their  spiritual  benefit,  may  safely  be  left 
the  consideration  of  the  question,  whether  there  is 
any  part  of  the  Bible — with  the  single  exception  of 
the    recorded    discourses    of  our    Lord    himself — in 
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which  on  the  ivhole,  the  wisdom  of  God  appears  to 
he  more  deeply  seated  ;  any,  upon  which  the  power 
of  the  great  Inspirer  has  produced  more  conspicuous 
effects;  any,  from  which  the  Christian  derives  more 
frequent  or  more  edifying  lessons  of  doctrinal  and 
practical  truth  ? 

Well  may  we  be  thankful  to  that  superintending 
Providence,  which  has  caused  this  invaluable  treatise 
to  be  handed  down  to  us  from  age  to  age,  as  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  divine  record ;  well  may  we  be 
jealous  of  every  attempt  to  shake  its  authority  or  to 
remove  it  from  its  place. 


No.  II. 


ON  THE    EXISTENCE    OF    JESUS    CHRIST   BEFORE    JOHN 
THE  BAPTIST. 


John  i,  15.  'O  otIgoo  [juov  \pyJ)^zvog,  'i^JbT^oa^zv  fjuov  ys- 
yovsu,  on  'r^curog  (JjOV  tjv. 

"  He  that  Cometh  after  me  is  preferred  before  me, 
for  he  ivas  before  me."  Eng.  Trans. 

The  editors  of  the  Unitarian  New  Version  of  the 
New  Testament,  entitled  the  "  Improved  Version," 
(which  work  I  shall  hereafter  designate  by  the  letters 
U.  N.  V.)  have  rendered  this  passage,  "  He  who  cometh 
after  me,  is  before  me,Jhr  he  is  my  principal" 

To  this  translation  of  the  last  clause  in  the  sentence 
— TgSrog  [Jjou  tjv — there  are  two  obvious  objections.  In 
the  first  place,  the  verb  riv  expresses  the  past,  not  the 
present  time.  The  extreme  plainness  of  this  verb 
forbids  our  confounding  it  with  Is),  and  it  is  surely  by 
no  means  fair  on  the  part  of  the  editors  to  render  nv 
as  if  it  was  hi,  without  giving  their  unwary  English 
readers  the  least  notice  of  so  important  a  variation 
from  the  original  text.  For  such  a  variation  there  is 
no  authority  whatever.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  harsh 
and  anomalous  to  render  "r^urog  as  a  noun  substantive 
governing  a  genitive  case.' 

It  may  be  freely  allowed  that  the  adjective  'Tr^corog  is 
sometimes  applied  to  denote  preeminence  of  station  or 

7  *  *  Had  T^uiTog  been  here  used  as  a  noun  substantive,  it  must 
have  been  preceded  by  the  article. 
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dignity,  but  by  the  apostle  John  it  is  never  used,  ex- 
cept in  its  original  and  still  more  common  sense  of 
priority  in  point  of  time  f  and  that  this  is  the  sense 
in  which  he  here  employs  the  word,  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  past  verb  nv, 

H^Tog,  denoting  priority  of  time,  is  sometimes  fol- 
lowed, as  in  the  present  instance,  by  a  noun  or  pronoun 
in  the  genitive.  There  is  one  similar  example  in  N.  T. 
viz.  in  John  xv,  18,  1(1)1  t^ootod  v^luv  pijSfLtff'/jz&v, 
"  (the  world)  hated  me,  before  it  hated  you."  Dr. 
Pye  Smith  has  cited  two  others  from  the  Classics. 
The  first  is  in  Athenseus;  T^Mryj  Is  svgyjTcn  tj  tz^i  rovg 
vtohaq  Kivi^Gig  r^g  ^/a  rcov  x^'f^^  "  the  movement  with 
the  feet  was  invented  before  that  with  the  hands." 
The  second  is  in  Chariton,  As?  Ss  'tt^ojtou  rc5v  XoyMv 
a'TTccvToig  roug  kvayzaiovg  'zcn^iivai  h  rrj  hizri,  "  It  is  requi- 
site that  before  the  pleadings  all  the  relatives  should 
be  present  at  the  trial;""  to  which  may  be  added  the 
following  passage  from  Aristophanes  quoted  by  Gro- 
tius,  "H^ie  7ajv  Ils^ffoJv  TgcoTOv  Acc^itov  zu)  M£ya|3y^oy, 
"^  He  reigned  over  the  Persians  before  Darius  and 
Megabyzus."  ^ 

On  the  grounds  now  stated,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  words  T^urog  (i>ov  yju  cannot  fairly  be 
explained  otherwise  than  as  declaring  the  actual  pre- 
existence  of  Jesus  before  John.  The  ancient  ver- 
sions of  the  passage  all  present  this  meaning.  In 
the  Arabic  Polyglott,  the  two  Syriac,  the  Ethiopic, 
and  the  Persic  versions,  the  words  are  rendered,  "  He 
was  more  ancient  than  1  ;" — in  the  Vulgate,  "  prior  me 


"  John  i,  41  ;    v.  4 ;    viii.   7;    xx,  4,  8  ;     1   John  iv,    19,  and 
Apoc.  passim. 

'■•  Scri2')ture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  vol.  ii,  p.  38. 
'   In  loc.  vi(l.  Arist.  Aves,  I.  484. 
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erat."     Accordingly  Schleusner  states,  that  T^Srog  is 
here  used  for  '^^orsgog.^ 

It  might  however  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  the 
preposition  7r§o  is  understood  before  the  genitive  pro- 
noun, in  which  case,  'Tr^corog  may  retain  its  proper  sense 
of  pr^imus.  The  complete  form  is  found  in  Luke  xi, 
38 — ou  T^corov  Ij^K'TrriG-^y]  Tgo  rov  a^isov — "  he  had 
not  first  Avashed  before  dinner;"  Eng.  Trans.:  and  a 
similar  mode  of  rendering  the  idiom,  when  -r^o  is  not 
expressed,  suits  all  the  above  cited  examples.  A  bird, 
according  to  the  burlesque  of  Aristophanes,  ruled  over 
the  Persians  Jirst  of  all,  (before)  Darius  and  Mega- 
byzus.  The  use  of  the  legs  was  discovered ^r*^^,  (be- 
fore) that  of  the  hands.  The  parties  interested  in 
the  cause  were  in  the  Jirst  place  to  be  in  court,  (be- 
fore) the  pleadings  should  commence.  The  world 
Jirst  hated  Jesus,  and  afterwards  it  hated  his  disciples. 
Hence  we  may  gather  the  apostle's  meaning  to  be 
that  Christ  was  not  only  before  John,  hvX Jirst  before 
him  ;  that  is,  that  he  was  before  John,  and  before  all 
other  creatures  also.^     Thus  the  declai'ation  of  the 

-  Lex  N.  T.  in  voc. 

^  *  *  A  learned  writfr  in  the  "  Presbyterian  Review  and  Reli- 
gious Journal,  No.  vi,  May,  1832,"  objects  to  this  version  of  T^wrog 
(M-j  rjv,  and  observes  that  whether  we  regard  c^wrog  as  a  synonyme 
for  Tgmgos,  or  supply  the  preposition  ir^o,  "  the  comparison  extends 
only  to  the  object  which  in  the  Greek  is  expressed  by  the  geni- 
tive." I  do  not,  however,  perceive  any  sufficient  reason,  why 
the  use  of  the  superlative  may  not  here  be  intended  to  indi- 
cate the  fact  that  Jesus  was  the  first  of  John's  predecessors  ;  for 
were  any  man  to  institute  a  comparison  between  his  own  age  and 
that  of  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Joshua,  respectively,  it  would  surely 
be  competent  to  him,  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  English,  to  say  that 
Abraham  was  first,  Moses  second,  and  Joshua  third,  before  him. 
Vid.  Menander  ap.  Athen.  Steph.  Thesaur.  ktoXo/S'  oerig  tots 
rr^uTog  riv  6  yri/JMg,  sts/!^'  6  divn^og,  £/S'  6  r^lroc,  sl^'  6  Miraysnig.  The 
first  husband  here  alluded  to  was  TTPSjng  rreh—Jirst,  before  Metagenes. 

If,  however,  we  admit  that  the  superlative,  in  the  present  in- 
stance can  have  no  grammatical  force  beyond  a  simple  comparative, 
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Baptist,  respecting  his  divine  successor,  accords  with 
that  of  the  evangelist  himself,  "  In  the  beginning  was 
the  word.*  Theophylact  explains  these  words  as  re- 
lating to  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  adds  the  fol- 
lowing paraphrase  ;  '/cccl  <yoig  x^corog  (juov  nv  ndxa.  t^v  t^o 
alcjvm  l/C  -xccr^og  <ymrjGiv,  si  koi  o'Triffoo  [JjOv  rjA'^s  Kura  r^v  h 
gupk)  'Tra^ovGiuv ;  "  for  indeed  he  was  first  (hefore)  ine  ; 
in  respect  to  his  being  from  eternity  begotten  of  the 
Father,  although  he  came  after  me,  in  respect  to  his 
appearance  in  the  flesh." 

It  may  now  be  desirable  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  preceding  clause — 'if/jTr^oa'^iv  (JjOu  yiyoviv.  The  re- 
ceived English  version  of  this  clause — "  is  preferred 
before  me  " — agrees  with  the  explanation  given  of  it 
by  Theophylact,  who  (after  Chrysostom)  paraphrases 
it  by  itQ^orifjjOTiQoq  (j>ov  fcai  hho^ore^og  lymro — i.  e.  "  was 
more  honourable  and  glorious  than  I."  This  inter- 
pretation, however,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  tena- 
ble, since  the  adverb  g/x^fO(r^£f,  which  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Greek  scriptures,  (including  the 
Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament,)  is  in  no 
one  instance  descriptive  of  dignity  or  superiority,^ 
neither  does  it  appear  to  adopt  such  a  meaning  in 
classical  Greek.  This  adverb,  which  properly  signi- 
fies coram,  e  conspectu,  is  often  applied  by  Greek  au- 
thors, both  sacred  and  profane,  to  priority  of  date. 
He  who  goes  before  the  face  of  a  man,  necessarily 

it  is  still  evident  that  the  expressions  relate  to  that  divine  nature 
in  which  Christ  was  anterior  to  all  merely  human  prophets.  Dr. 
Gill  justly  observes  that  the  words  are  to  be  explained  "  of  his 
eternal  existence  as  the  Word  and  Son  of  God,  who  was  before 
John  or  any  of  the  prophets;  before  Abraham,  and  Noah,  and 
Adam,  or  any  creature  whatever.''  "  Er  war  eher  als  ich — seiner 
hohern  Natur  nach."  Michaelis.  "  Hoc  igitur  voluit  Johannes : 
Messiam  qua  Xoyov  priorem  fiiissc  Baptista."  Rosenmullc.r. 
■'ch.  i,  1.  -^  Concc.  Trovimii  et  Schmidii. 
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precedes  him  in  point  of  time,  and  therefore  he  who 
precedes  him  in  point  of  time,  is  naturally  described 
as  going  before  his  face^  In  the  Septuagint  version 
of  O.  T.  upon  the  model  of  which  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  appear  to  have  partly  formed 
their  style,  'if^'pr^off^zv  is  commonly  employed  to  express 
precedence  in  time,  and  sometimes  in  connexion  with 
the  verb  'yma'^ccf. ''  It  has  also  been  observed  that  in 
the  passage  now  under  discussion,  sfjbTr^oa^&v  is  placed 
in  antithesis  with  o'Tfiffo);  and  that,  since  ot/W  here 
expresses  "  after"  in  point  of  time,  it  is  most  probable 
that  g/-oT^oo'^£j'  denotes  "before"  in  point  of  time. 

On  these  grounds  Schleusner  and  Rosenmiiller, 
with  the  generality  of  commentators,  conclude  that 
the  words  'iy^Tr^off^ev  (mov  yeyopiv  simply  describe  the 
existence  of  Jesus  before  John — an  interpretation 
which  is  supported  by  the  Vulgate,  Arabic,  Ethiopic, 
Persic,  and  Syriac  versions.  If  we  adopt  this  conclu- 
sion, we  must  regard  both  these  clauses  as  declarative 
of  the  same  doctrine,  the  latter  being  intended  to  con- 
firm and  elucidate  the  former.  "  This  is  he,  of  whom 
I  said.  He  that  cometh  after  me  was  before  me  ;  and 
I  said  so,  because  he  was  indeed  before  me,  as  being 
in  the  beginning  with  God." 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  this  paraphrase  rests 
on  the  supposition  that  the  former  speech  to  which 
John  the  Baptist  here  alludes,  consisted  simply  of  the 
words  0  oTTinco  [jijou  i^xPiiiivog  'ifhTr^OG'^iv  ybov  ykyoviv,  and 
that  now,  by  way  of  strengthening  and  justifying  that 
assertion,  he  adds,  on  -rgSrog  (juov  nv.  On  such  a  sup- 
position, it  is  indeed  almost  indispensable  to  interpret 

6  Matt,  xi,  10;  Mark  i,  2;  John  iii,  28. 
7  1  Kings  xvi,  2.5  ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  25,  &c.     For  instances  of  a 
similar  use  of  the  word  in  classical  Greek,  see  Steph.  Thes.  in 
voc. 
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both  the  clauses  as  relating  essentially  to  the   same 
doctrine. 

1  confess,  however,  that  the  repetition  of  the  whole 
sentence  in  verse  30,  seems  to  render  it  probable  that 
both  these  clauses  belonged  to  that  original  sayir^g 
of  his,  to  which  the  Baptist  here  refers  ;  and  in  that 
case  it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  'i(Jij7rgoa^sv 
(Jjov  yayovg,  may  not  with  still  greater  propriety  be 
interpreted  in  a  different  manner — so  as  to  remove 
from  the  sentence  all  appearance  of  tautology.  Al- 
though s(ju'7r§o(T^£v  cannot  well  be  understood  as  de- 
noting superior  dignity,  there  is  no  critical  objection 
to  its  being  rendered  in  its  native  sense  of  coram,  e 
conspectu.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  may  then  be, 
"  He  that  cometh  after  me  has  overtaken  me,"  or 
more  literally,  "has  got  before  me."*  The  familiar 
English  word  "got,"  exactly  represents  one  of  the 
most  common  significations  of  ysyovs,  which  properly 
implies  a  change  from  one  condition  to  another. 
John  may  here  be  considered  as  presenting  himself 
to  the  people  in  the  character  of  the  harbinger  of  a 
mighty  prince.  The  harbinger  precedes  ;  but  the 
prince  who  begins  his  race  on  earth  at  a  later  period, 
is  possessed  of  far  superior  powers — he  follows  and 

^  This  version  of  s/m'tt^oc^sv  ,«,o"j  y'syoviv  is  proposed  by  Newcome 
Cappe  of  York,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Unitarian  critics ; 
l)iit  this  writer  mars  the  sentence  by  rendering  on  -r^uro;  fjLov  riv,  "  for 
he  was  my  principal."  I  conceive  him  to  be  mistaken  also  in  ap- 
plying the  illustration  from  the  words,  layjjoon^og  /xou  Idrh,  to  this 
latter  clause.  The  declaration  that  Jesus  was  stronger  than  John 
elucidates  the  fact  that  he  overtook  his  harbinger ;  but  is  itself 
elucidated  by  the  doctrine,  that  before  John  existed,  Jesus  was  the 
First.  See  Cappe's  Crit.  Remarks,  vol.  i,  p.  107.  Michaelis 
renders  the  words  "  Der  nacii  mir  konimt,  Kommt  vor  mich,'' 
and  adds  as  a  paraphrase — 

"  Der  spiitcr  und  nach  inir  als  Iclircr  aiiflrilt,  dicscr  konimt  vor 
mir  zu  stehen."  in  loc. 
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overtakes  him.  The  same  idea  appears  to  have  occu- 
pied the  mind  of  the  Baptist  on  another  occasion,  when 
he  cried  out,  o  OTriso)  (Jbov  l^y^offjsvog  hy^v^ors^og  [Jbov  hh 
— "  He  that  cometh  after  me,  is  stroiiger  than  I."" 
And  why  is  he  stronger,  why  has  he  thus  overtaken 
me  in  the  race  ?  Because  he  was  first  before  me — 
because,  before  I  existed,  he  was  the  First,  i.  e.  the 
divine,  eternal,  unchangeable.  Word. 

^  Matt,  iii,  11. 


No.  III. 

ON  CHRIST,  THE  REDEEMER THE  LIVIXG  ONE IN  THE 

TIME  OF  JOB. 

Job  xix,  25.  :  S^'IR  ^^W"^^  Y^'^m  V  '%^^  '^^T^  W 
"For  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he 
shall  stand  in  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth :"  E?ig.  Tr. 
This  passage  of  Scripture  is  fairly  quoted  as  aiford- 
ing  an  evidence  of  the  preexistence  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
When  Joh  exclaimed,  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth/'  he  plainly  did  not  allude  to  any  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  hut  to  a  divine  Protector,  from  whom 
he  expected  his  deliverance  ;  and  that  the  name 
"Redeemer"  was  here  appropriated  to  the  Son  of 
God,  appears  from  the  expressions  which  follow, 
and  which  may,  without  any  force  upon  the  origi- 
nal, be  rendered,  as  in  E.  T.  "  he  shall  stand  in 
the  latter  day  upon  the  earth."  In  support  of 
this  version,  it  might  be  observed,  Jirst,  that 
]l"iri^^  may  be  here  used  adverbially,  to  signify  " /« 
the  latter  day — posfremo  ;"  the  preposition  3  or  ^7,  by 
which  the  word  when  so  used  is  mostly  preceded, 
being  understood.  Secondly,  that  "'^-J^,  in  several 
passages  of  scripture,  appears  to  signify  ///e  earth — 
ipsa  terra^  lliirdly,  that  a  similar  version  of  the 
passage  is  given  by  that  faithful  and  accurate  inter- 
preter, the  ancient  Syriac  translator.  "  Ego  quidcm 
^  Slmonis  Lexicon^  in  voc. 
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scio,  quod  Salvator  meus  vivens  sit,  et   in  consiim- 
matione  super  terram  appariturus." 

It  must  at  the  same  time  be  allowed,  that  the 
Hebrew  words  are  capable  of  a  yet  more  literal  and 
probable  version.  v  is  an  adjective,  signifying 
"  vivus ;"  ]^"in^  is  also  an  adjective,  and  signifies 
"  last ;"  "'^^  is  properly  rendered  "  dust,"  and  may 
here  describe  the  dust  into  which  the  dead  body  of  a 
man  moulders,  as  in  ch.  x,  9  ;  xxxiv,  15.  The  pas- 
sage therefore  may  rather  be  rendered  as  follows. 
"  For  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  is  the  living  one  ; 
and  he,  the  last,  shall  stand  (or  rise  up)  over  the 
dust."  So  Albert  Schuhens,  "Enim-vero  ego  novi 
vindicem  meum  vivum,  eumque  novissimum  super 
pulvcrum  staturum" — a  version  entirely  agreeable  to 
the  context,  which  appears  to  relate  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.  Whether,  however,  we  adopt  the 
common  English  version  of  these  words,  or  that 
proposed  by  Schultens,  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
applicable  only  to  the  Son  of  God — the  great  Re- 
deemer of  mankind — who,  as  the  Incarnate  one,  has 
already  stood  upon  the  earth,  and  who  in  the  day  of 
final  retribution,  will  again  appear  in  the  world,  stand 
over  the  dust,  and  raise  the  dead  to  life.^ 

It  is  a  circumstance  well  worthy  of  observation, 
that  Job,  in  this  passage,  not  only  alludes  to  the  Son 
of  God,  as  the  ^^  Living  one"  but  recognises  him  as 
existing  in  the  appropriate  character  of  a  ^'■Redeemer''' 
In  this  respect,  the  passage  admits  of  a  comparison 
with  the  words  of  the  dying  Jacob,  who  ascribed  to 
the  angel  of  the  covenant,  his  redemption  from  all 


"'  Mark  xiii,  26;  John  xiv,  3;  Acts  1,11;   John  v,  28;  Phih  iii, 
21,  &c. 
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evil. — "The  angel  which  redeemed  meQ^'^  ^'^^^)  from 
all  evil,  bless  the  lads  ;"^  also  with  one  of  Isaiah's 
prophecies  respecting  the  coming  of  Christ. — "The 
Redeemer  P^^^)  shall  come  to  Zion,  and  unto 
them  that  turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob,  saith 
Jehovah."^ 

To  what  extent  the  religious  views  of  Job  may  have 
comprehended  the  doctrine  of  christian  redemption,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  now  to  determine.  Nevertheless, 
since  we  are  assured  by  our  Lord,  that  Abraham 
"  rejoiced  to  see "  the  day  of  Christ,  and  that  he 
"saw  it,  and  was  glad;"^ — since  we  are  elsewhere 
informed,  that  the  patriarchs  who  died  before  the 
promises  respecting  the  Messiah  were  accomplished, 
nevertheless  saw  those  promises  afar  off,  were  per- 
suaded of  them,  and  embraced  them  ^ — we  may 
reasonably  believe  that  when  Job  spake  of  the  Son 
of  God  as  his  Redeemer.,  his  thoughts  were  directed 
to  a  matter  of  far  deeper  importance,  than  a  deliver- 
ance from  merely  temporal  calamity. 

In  confirmation  of  this  remark,  it  may  not  be 
irrelevant  to  observe,  that  the  idea  of  redemption  as 
expressed  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  by  the  verb  7^^J 
(the  verb  most  commonly  employed  for  the  purpose) 
is  in  various  respects  analogous  to  the  doctrinal  ac- 
count presented  to  us  in  the  New  Testament,  of  the 
redemption  of  mankind  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
7^^J  denotes  deliverance  from  bondage,  oppression,  or 
death,  by  means  either  of  price  or  power.  It  was  by 
a  j/rice  paid  for  the  purpose,  that  an  Israelite  was  to 
be  redeemed,  who  had  sold  himself  into  slavery  ;^  and 


^  Gen.  xlviii,  16.        ■*  Isa.  lix,  20.         ''  .John  viii,  56. 
^  Heb.  xi,  13— co;«;^  ver.  39.  '   Levit.  xxv,  48,  49,  54. 
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by  the  same  means  was  i^edemption  to  be  effected 
from  the  obligation  of  vows.^  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  with  the  "  stretched  out  arm"  of  power,  that  the 
Lord  promised  to  i^edeem  his  people  from  the  "  bond- 
age" of  the  Egyptians.^  Again,  when  deliverance 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity  is  foretold,  the  "  re- 
demption" then  to  be  wrought  for  Israel  is  usually 
described  as  an  act  of  power — "The  Lord  hath 
comforted  his  people  ;  he  hath  redeemed  Jerusalem : 
the  Lord  hath  made  bare  his  holy  arm  in  the  presence 
of  all  the  nations,  &c. ;"  ^  but  it  is  also  represented 
as  a  purchase — as  effected  through  the  payment  of  an 
appointed  price — "  I  have  redeemed  thee,  I  have 
called  thee  by  thy  name,  thou  art  mine  ....  I  gave 
Egypt  for  thy  ransom,  Ethiopia  and  Seba  for  thee 
....  1  have  loved  thee  ;  therefore  will  I  give  men 
for  thee,  and  people  for  thy  life."^ 

Now  the  verb  '^^  is  represented  in  the  Septuagint 
version  by  Xvr^oco,  which,  with  its  derivatives  'Kvr^coaig 
and  ccn'okvr^coffK;,  is  employed  in  the  New  Testament 
to  express  the  redemption  of  mankind  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ :  and  this  object,  all-important  for  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  our  species,  is  represented 
as  being  effected  both  by  price  and  poiver.  The  Re- 
deemer of  men  is,  in  the  New  Testament,  held  up  to 
our  view,  first  as  giving  his  life  a  ransom  (Xvrgov,  or 
kvrlXvT^ov)  for  us,^  or  as  purchasing  us  with  his  blood  ; 
and,  secondly,  as  actually  delivering  us  from  the 
dominion  of  sin  by  the  powerful  influence  of  his 
Spirit.  Both  parts  of  the  work  are  clearly  set  forth 
in  Eph.  v,  25,  26 — "  Christ  also  loved  his  church  and 

8  Lev.  xxvii,  1—10.  ^  Exod.  vi,  6. 

^  Isa.  lii,  9,  10 — comiJ.  Jer.  xxxi,  11. 
'^  Isa.  xliii,  1,  3,  4.  3  ^att.  xx,  28;   ITim.  ii,  6. 
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gave  himself'  tor  it,  that  he  might  aanctijy  and  cleanse 
it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word :"  also  in 
Tit.  ii,  13,  14,  "Jesus  Christ,  who  gave  himself  ioT 
us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  (Xvr^coayircci)  from  all 
iniquity,  and  parijij  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people, 
zealous  of  good  works."  In  1  Pet.  i,  18,  19,  the 
price  paid  for  our  redemption  is  admirably  contrasted 
with  the  money,  which  the  ancient  Israelites,  when 
numbered,  were  required  to  pay  as  a  "  ransom,  to 
make  an  atonement  for  their  souls  ;"*  or  with  that 
by  which  they  were  accustomed  to  redeem  the  lives 
of  their  first-born  sons.^  Yet  even  here,  redemption 
includes  the  idea  of  an  actual  deliverance  from  a 
sinful  condition — "  Pass  the  time  of  your  sojourning 
here  in  fear,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  ye  were 
not  redeemed  (kXvr^&j^yiri)  with  corruptible  things,  as 
silver  and  gold,  from  your  vain  conversation  received 
by  tradition  from  your  fathers,  but  with  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ,"  &c. 

The  etymology  of  the  verb  ''^^  is  doubtful ;  but 
by  Michaelis  and  Simon  this  verb  is  supposed  to 
derive  its  general  sense  of  redeeming,  from  its  pe- 
culiar use  as  descriptive  of  the  offices  of  the  Goel 
—  7fslil- "^  Since  Job  here  denominates  Christ  his 
Goel,  some  consideration  of  these  offices  will  tend 
to  the  further  elucidation  of  our  subject.  They  were 
of  a  marked  and  singular  nature,  and  may  well  be 
conceived  to  have  been  known  to  Job,  even  on  the 
supposition  that  he  lived  before  Moses  :  for  they 
appear  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch,  not  as 
first  instituted  by  the  Mosaic  law,  but  as  already 
understood   and    practised  ;  and    it   is   by    no   means 

'  Exod.  XXX,  12 — 1/3.         -'Num.  iii,  40 — 51  ;   xviii,  Ui. 
''  Sec  Midi.  Sup.  ad  Lex.  Hcb.  in  voc.    Sim,  Lex.  Heb.  in  voc. 
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improbable  that  they  were  familiar  to  other  nations 
of  the  East,  besides  the  Hebrews.  The  Goel,  or 
Redeemer,  of  any  individual  was  his  nearest  male 
kinsman,  or  in  case  of  his  refusing  to  act,  the  next 
to  the  nearest,  and  so  on,  without  any  particular 
limitation.  If  the  individual  was  murdered,  his 
Goel  was  allowed  and  expected  to  avenge  his  death, 
by  slaying  the  murderer.^  If  he  died  a  natural 
death,  and  left  no  children,  it  became  the  office  of 
his  Goel  to  marry  his  widow,  and  to  raise  up  chil- 
dren for  the  preservation  of  his  name  and  lineage.* 
If  he  mortgaged  or  sold  his  inheritance,  his  Goel, 
if  of  ability,  was  bound  in  honour  to  liberate  or 
repurchase  the  estate."  If,  in  the  depth  of  his  po- 
verty, he  sold  himself  for  a  slave  to  a  stranger  in 
the  land,  his  Goel  was  required  to  pay  the  price 
of  his  redemption,  and  to  restore  him  to  liberty.^ 
Finally,  a  man's  Goel,  or  nearest  of  kin,  was  at  all 
times,  and  under  every  circumstance,  expected  to 
defend  his  cause  and  to  protect  his  interests.^ 

How  wonderfully  do  these  particulars  in  the  cha- 
racter and  offices  of  the  Goel  correspond  witb  some 
of  the  main  features  in  the  system  of  christian 
redemption  !  Having  assumed  the  nature  not  of 
angels,  but  of  men,  the  Son  of  God  has  become 
our  near  kinsman,  our  brother,  touched  with  a  feel- 
ing of  our  infirmities.  He  has  trodden  on  the 
serpent's  head,  and  thus  has  avenged  the  moral 
death  of  mankind,  on  him  who  was  their  "  mur- 
derer." In  Jesus,  the  church,  desolate  and  afflicted 
in  herself,  has  found  an  all-merciful  husband.  Man 
has    forfeited    his    paternal    inheritance,    but    Jesus, 

7  Num.  XXXV.         8  Ruth  iv,  10.         '^  Lev.xxv,  25. 
i  Lev.xxv,  47,48.  2  ^^^^   ^xiii,  10,  11  ;  Jer.  1,  34. 
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our  Goel,  has  repurchased  it  for  us  with  his  hlood  ; 
and  thus  are  we  enabled  again  to  become  "  heirs 
of  God"  and  "joint  heirs  with  Christ."^  We  have 
all  sold  ourselves  to  Satan,  and  have  become  his 
willing  slaves  ;  but  Jesus,  has  given  his  life  a  ran- 
som for  us,  and  has  redeemed  us  from  the  bondage 
of  the  straiiger.  Finally,  we  are  feeble  and  help- 
less, and  prone  to  sin,  but  Jesus  is  our  advocate 
with  the  Father.  He  pleads  our  cause,  maintains 
our  rights,  and  provides  for  our  eternal  security  and 
happiness. 

^  Rom.  viii,  17. 


No.  IV. 

ON    THE    EXISTENCE    OF    CHRIST   BEFORE    ABRAHAM. 

John  viii,  58.  ' A^l^v  a^ju^u  Xsyco  vfuv,  'zfiv  A(5^aa[jj 

"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  before  Abraham  was, 
I  am."  Eng.  Trans, 

In  U.  N.  V.  this  passage  is  rendered,  "  Before 
Abraham  was  born  I  am  (or  was)  he.""  The  reader 
ought  to  understand  that  this  version  of  the  New 
Testament  is  formed  on  the  basis  of  that  of  Arch- 
bishop Newcoine.  In  the  present  instance  the  editors 
have  Newcome's  authority  for  rendering  ys^'scS^a;  "was 
born,"  and  they  differ  from  that  author  in  adding  the 
pronoun  "  he."  Since  the  original  and  proper  mean- 
ing of  yma^cci  is  to  come  into  existence — to  be  pro- 
duced— no  fair  objection  can  be  made  to  Newcome's 
version  of  it,  which  may  be  considered  an  improve- 
ment on  E.  T.  So  Ethiop.  "Priusquam  Abraham 
nasceretur  ;"  and  Vulg-.  "antequam  Abraham  fieret." 
In  illustration,  Newcome  adduces  the  words  of  Plato, 
■r^/f  yzvid'^cci  ^(juag  tjv  tj^juSv  rj  '^vy/i^'^ — "  Before  we 
were  horn  our  soul  existed."  Several  similar  ex- 
amples from  Xenophon  and  others  are  given  by 
Raphelius  :*  and  this  mode  of  here  rendering  yma'^ai 
is  adopted  by  Erasmus,  Wolf,  Campbell,  and  other 
critics. 

'  Phced.  Ed.  Forster,  8vo.  pp.  202,  207. 
*  Annot.  in  N.  T.  in  loc. 
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In  defence  of  their  version  of  lyu  ilfjji — "  I  am  (or 
was)  he  " — the  editors  observe,  "  The  expression  lya/ 
silJbt  is  uniformly  used  in  the  sense  of  '  I  am  he,'  or 
'  I  am  the  Christ:'  it  occurs  twice  in  this  discourse." 
It  must  therefore,  in  ail  reason,  be  taken  in  the  same 
sense  here,  especially  as  this  signification  best  suits 
the  connexion."  Now  when  the  expression  lyco  sifjui 
(I  am)  does  not  simply  relate  to  the  existence  of  the 
person  speaking,  and  is  followed  by  no  expressed  pre- 
dicate, it  is  evident  that  some  predicate  must  be  un- 
derstood :''  and  it  is  true  that  there  are  several  passages 
in  N.  T.  in  which,  on  this  principle,  Izsivog  (denoting 
the  Christ  or  the  Son  of  God)  is  properly  supplied 
after  lyu)  zl^i  as  a  subauditum.^  These  remarks  are 
clearly  applicable  to  the  passages  of  this  very  dis- 
course which  are  alluded  to  by  the  editors.  'Eai^  ya^ 
(jjYj  7:igivnf'/jre  on  lyoj  sifx,i,  k'7roOavil(rOi  h  roug  afjua^riaig 
v(Jjojv.°  "Orav  v\pai(T'/jrs  rov  vlov  rov  avOgcoTrou,  rors  yvojaidOe 
on  \yoj  ziijji,^ — "  If  ye  believe  not  that  I  am  (he),  ye 
shall  die  in  your  sins."  '*  When  ye  have  lifted  up 
the  Son  of  man,  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  (he)." 
Both  these  passages  relate  to  the  personal  character 
and  distinction  which  Jesus  assumed, — not  merely 
as  the  Messiah,  but  as  the  Son  of  God'^ — and  in  order 
to  complete  their  sense,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to 
understand  some  predicate,  such  as  \7tuy0g  or  vlog  rov 
Qsov.  Bnt  in  John  viii,  58,  the  case  appears  to  be 
different ;  for  the  passage  evidently  relates  not  so 
much   to   the   personal  character   and  distinction  as- 

oVer.  24,28. 
^  Sometimes  iyji  si/mi  signifies  it  is  I,  in  which  case  Jyw  is  proba- 
bly the  predicate  to  £//i/ ;  lydi  the  subject  being  understood.     Vide 
Matt,  xiv,  27. 

"  Luke  xxi,  8  ;   Mark  xiii,  G;   Acts  xiii,  25. 
^  Ver.  24.  '  Ver.  28.  -  Comp.  verses  19,  29. 
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sumed  bv  Jesus,  as  to  the  fact  of  his  existence  at  a 
certain  period.  "  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old," 
said  the  Jews  to  Jesus,  "  and  hast  thou  seen  Abra- 
ham ?"  "  Verily,  verily,"  answered  our  Saviour,  "  be- 
fore Abraham  was  (or  was  born)  lam.''  Here  we  are 
in  no  want  of  a  predicate  to  the  expression  ly^  si[jbi. 
The  sentence  is  complete  without  Izsivog,  since  the 
meaning  of  it  rests  on  the  verb  £i[Mt  itself.  The  asser- 
tion of  the  Jews  plainly  relates  to  the  length  of  our 
Saviour's  life  ;  and  the  answer  to  that  assertion  as 
plainly  declares  that  before  Abraham  was  born^  Jesus 
existed. 

The  necessity  of  our  understanding  sziTpog,  or  v!og 
rov  0£oy,  after  syco  zI^li,  in  verses  24  and  28  of  this 
chapter,  and  the  total  absence  of  that  necessity  in 
verse  58,  must,  I  should  think,  be  equally  clear  from 
the  context,  to  every  plain  reader  of  Scripture.  Ac- 
cordingly the  distinction  is  made,  as  a  matter  obvious 
and  in  course,  by  the  generality  of  translators  and 
commentators,  both  ancient  and  modern :  amongst 
others,  by  Origen,^  Chrysostom,*Theophylact,  Luther, 
Calvin,  Beza,  Tyndal,  Diodati,  Vatablas,  Hammond, 
Whitby,  Wolf,'  in  the  Bishops'  Bible  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, in  E.  T. ;  also  by  Doddridge,  Michaelis,  New- 
come,  Gill,  Rosenmiiller,  A.  Clark,  and  Kuinoel." 

Although,  however,  the  lyot)  ilfxii  of  verse  58  relates 
to  the  existence  of  Christ  before  Abraham,  and  there- 
fore requires  no  predicate  to  explain  it,  it  is  evidently 
an  emphatic  expression,  and  connected,  as  it  here 
stands  with  'x^h  '  A(o§cia.[jj  yivia^cct,  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  describe  the  continuous  and  unalterable  nature  of 
that  existence,  such  as  properly  appertains  to  the  Son 

^  Com.  in  Joh.  torn,  xix,  6.  '*  Horn,  in  loc. 

^  Ctir(e  Philoloc/.  in  loc.  *"'  hi  Libros  Hist.  IS.  T.   in  loc. 
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OF  God — constantem  ipsius  et  immobilem  eternita- 
tem,  ipsumque  esse  super  omneni  leniporis  differen- 
tiam,  nee  praeteritum  ipsi  esse  nee  fnturum."^  The 
use  of  lyu  slfjui,  so  interpreted,  is  strictly  analogous  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  verb  shut  is  applied  in  the 
Septuagint,  to  Jehovah  himself.  'Eyco  ii[jj(  'O  "ON.  "I 
am  He  that  /.9."* — IT^o  rov  o^ri  yzv^S^vcci  zai  "TrXuffd^voit 


\  > 


Tf]v  y7]V  KDci  TTjv  oizovf/jiVTiV,  Kui  ocTTO  Tou  aiojvog  sug  TOV  Dtioovog 
Gv  zH.  "  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth 
or  the  earth  and  the  world  were  formed,  even  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  artT^ — 'Ato  rov  alaJvog 
(TV  g].  "From  everlasting  thou  art!'^  Precisely 
similar  language  also  is  applied,  first  to  "  the  Al- 
mighty," and  afterwards  to  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  book 

of  Revelation  ;  lyoj  slf/ji  ro  A  zai   ro    H, ^  ccp-x/j 

zcci  ro  r'iAog,  ''  /  am  Alpha  and  Omega;  the  beginning 
and  the  ending."  ^ 

Here  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  in  Hebrew,  the 
unchanging  existence  of  the  Divine  Being  is  some- 
times emphatically  expressed  by  the  addition  of  the 
pronoun  i^in  (he)  to  the  pronoun  ''^^^  (I)  without  any 
connecting  verb.  Thus  in  Dent,  xxxii,  39,  we  read, 
iSm  ^^.S  ^:b^  ^2  nr\^  l^^n— "  Behold  now  that  I  I-Hc  :" 

and  in  Isa.  xliii,  10-'^'^  T^l^^"^'?  '^.^1  ^'^^  'W^  ^^'^01 
"  And  ye  shall  understand  that  I-He :  before  me 
was  no  God  found."  In  both  these,  and  some  other 
similar  examples,  the  words  J^^H  ""^J;^..  "  I-He,"  are,  in 
the  Septuagint  rendered,  by  iy^y  s/|t>o/.'  Although 
therefore,   we   have  no  sufficient   reason   to  suppose 

7  Co7n.  in  Pali  Sy7iop.        "  Exod.  iii,  14.         ^  Ps.  Ixxxix,  (xc)  2. 
1  Ps.  xcii,  (xciii)  "2 — amip.  Prov.  viii,  25 ;    Jer.  i,  5. 
-Rev.  i,  8;  xxii,  13;  %o  Jcrom,  Cyril  Alex.  a.nd  Thcojihijlact, 
in  loc. 

^  Comp.   Isa.  xli.  4  ;   xlvi,  4  ;    xliii,  12. 
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that  John,  as  a  Greek  writer,  here  understood  Izzivog, 
or  intended  that  pronoun  to  be  supplied  by  his  read- 
ers ;  yet  since  our  Lord's  declaration  of  his  existence 
before  Abraham,  is  evidently  eniphatical,  and  indica- 
tive of  his  divine  character,  (as  is  imported  by  the 
present  tense,  £//*',)  it  is  not  improbable  that^  on  this 
occasion,  he  might  actually  employ  the  Hebrew 
phrase  ^^''|^  ''^^'  I- He,  or  the  corresponding  idiom  of 
the  vernacular  Syriac,  ^::^!  ^^^^.  "  I-I  "—or  ^:?3.?  ^:^?  "  I- 
myself."  The  last  is  the  translation  of  \ycj  ii(Jbi  here 
adopted  in  both  the  Syriac  versions.* 

But  whether  we  adopt  the  common  and  literal 
version  of  these  words,  or  that  proposed  by  the 
editors  of  the  U.  N.  V.,  where  shall  we  find  any  rea- 
sonable pretext  for  the  opinion  expressed  by  these 
critics  and  by  Grotius,  that  when  our  Saviour  said 
'A[/jj]v  ccfLr/v  Xsyco  V(uv,  T^h  'AfD^uccfi,  yzvitrdai^  lyco  ii[jbi,  he 
intended  only  to  assert  that  he  was  "  designated''  or 
foreordained  to  the  Messiahship  ?  A  similar  interpre- 
tation is  applied  by  the  editors  to  another  equally  lu- 
minous  passage, — Ka/   vvv  ho^uffov  foi  (tv,  vurs^,  -ra^a 

(T&UVTM  T^  ^oi>7,  h   iiyjiV')  "TC^O  TOV    70V  KOG^OV  slvUf,    "TrCC^DC  GoL 

•'  And  now,  O  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own 
self,  with  the  glory  which  /  had  with  thee  before  the 
world  was.'"^  Here  again  the  editors  would  persuade 
their  readers,  that  Jesus  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he 

^  Viz.  the  Peshito  and  Philoxenian.  The  former  is  remarkable 
for  its  purity  and  accuracy,  and  is  also  highly  esteemed  by  critics, 
on  account  of  its  great  antiquity.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first,  or  early  in  the  second  century. 
It  is  found  in  Walton's  Polyglott  Bible.  The  Philoxenian  version, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  early  in  the  sixth  century, 
under  the  auspices  of  Philoxenus,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  is  con- 
sidered less  pure  and  exact.  An  excellent  edition  of  it  was  pub- 
lislied  by  White  ;  Oxford,  a.  b.  1778.  See  Michaelis  by  Marshy 
Introd.  in  N.  T.,  ch.  vii,  sections  i — xi. 
•''.John  xvii,  5. 
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was  truly  in  possession  of  glory  with  the  Father,  be- 
fore the  creation  of  the  world  ;  but  only,  that  before 
the  creation  of  the  world,  it  was  foreordained  that  he 
should  possess  that  glorij  after  his  ascension.  It  must 
surely  be  allowed,  by  every  unsophisticated  reader  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  that  in  neither  of  these  in- 
stances do  the  words  of  the  original  countenance  such 
an  interpretation.  Our  Saviour  declares  in  a  solemn 
and  decisive  manner  that  he  existed,  (or,  if  we  are  to 
understand  iKzivog,  that  he  existed  as  the  Son  of  God,) 
before  Abraham  was  born  ;  and  again  he  speaks  with 
equal  clearness  of  the  glory  which  he  had  (or  posses- 
sed J  with  the  Father  before  the  world  began.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  found  in  either  passage  respecting 
designation,  predestination,  or  the  counsels  of  God  ; 
nor  can  we  admit  such  a  gloss,  without  sacrificing 
the  obvious  meaning  of  expressions  which  are  at  once 
forcible  and  simple. 

The  commonly  received  interpretation  of  these 
passages  is  in  fact  secured,  not  only  by  that  plainness 
in  the  expressions  themselves,  which  repels  the  con- 
tortions of  a  refined  criticism,  but  by  the  unquestion- 
able evidence  of  context ; — a  remark  which  we  may 
now  proceed  to  apply  to  each  passage  in  its  order. 

Iif  John  viii,  58,  our  Saviour's  expressions  ought 
surely  to  be  interpreted,  not  as  a  quibble  or  enigma 
calculated  only  to  confuse  his  hearers,  but  as  an 
emphatic  and  intelligible  answer  to  the  observation 
made  by  the  Jews,  and  to  the  question  which  they 
asked  him.  Now  these,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
related  not  to  the  office  of  Jesus,  but  to  the  number 
of  years  during  which  he  had  lived. — It  was  in  their 
view  an  absurdity  to  imagine  that  a  man  who  was 
not  fifty  years  old,  had   seen  Abraham.     To   say  that 
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before  Abraham  was  born,  Jesus  was  designated  to 
the  Messiahship,  was  to  give  no  answer  to  these  cavil- 
lers.    Such  a  dechiration  would  have  been  nothing  to 
the  purpose.     It  would  have  left  the  objection  of  the 
Jews  untouched.     But  to  declare  the  fact,  that  before 
Abraham    was  born,  he,  the   Son   of   God,  existed ; 
and  so   to   declare   this  truth,  as  to  indicate  that  he 
preexisted    in    the    divine   nature,    was   fully   to   the 
point.     It  was  a  pertinent,  intelligible  answer.     And 
how  was  this  answer  understood  ?    As  an  assumption 
of  the  attributes  of  Deity,  and  therefore  as  blasphemy 
against  Jehovah  : — "  Then  they  took  up  stones  to  cast 
at   him.'""      It   was  the    well-known    dictate    of   the 
Mosaic  law,  that  the  blasphemer  against  the  name 
of  Jehovah    should    be   stoned    to   death  by  all  the 
congregation;^  and  this   was  notoriously  the  ground 
on  which  the  Jews,  from  time  to  time,  attempted  to 
inflict  this  punishment  on  Jesus  of  Nazareth  : — "For 
a  good   work    we  stone  thee   not,"  said  they,  "  but 
for  blasphemy  ;  and  because  that  thou  being  a  man 
makest  thyself  God."'     The  use  of  the  present  tense 
/  am,    in  reference   to   a   period   which   had   elapsed 
nearly  two   thousand    years,  does   indeed   appear   to 
constitute  a    form   of  expression  applicable   only   to 
that  changeless   Being,  "  which   is,  and   which   was, 
and  which  is  to  come,"  and  whose  most  sacred  name 
(as  it  was  ever  esteemed  by  the  Hebrews)  is  descrip- 
tive of  this  very  attribute  of  unalterable  and  eternal 
existence, — Jehovah.     Nor  is  this  argument  weak- 
ened, if  we   suppose  that  our   Lord   here   used    the 
Hebrew  phrase  of  iSIH  ^^^^  or  ''^S.  ^:?.^-    "  Before  Abra- 
ham was,  I-He,"  saith  Jesus.    "  Before  the  day  was, 
I-He,"    saith    Jehovah.''      "I-He,  the    Alpha   and 
"  Ver.  59.     '  Lev.  xxiv,  16.      »  John  x,  33.       ^  Isa,  xliii,  13. 
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Omega,  the  Beginning  and  the  End,  the  First  and 
the  Last,"  saith  Jesus.*  "  I-He,  the  First,  I  also 
the  Last,"  saith  Jehovah.^ 

In  John  xvii,  4,  5,  we  read  as  follows  : — "  I  have 
e;lorified  thee  on  the  earth  ;  I  have  finished  the  work 
which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.  And  now,  O  Father, 
glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self,  (ra^a  cnavraj) 
with  the  glory  which  I  had  {r  uxov)  with  thee  (Ta^a  aoi) 
before  the  world  was ;"  (or  rather,  as  in  the  order  of 
the  Greek,  "  which  1  had  before  the  world  was,  with 
thee.")  That  the  verb  uy^ov  here  expresses  an  actual 
])ast  possession  of  glory,  and  not  the  bare  appoint- 
ment to  a  future  possession  of  it,  is  a  proposition 
nearly  self-evident.  That  proposition,  however,  is 
elucidated  and  confirmed  by  the  concluding  words, 
•rac>a  aoi.  Were  nothing  intended  to  be  conveyed  in 
this  passage,  but  the  predestination  of  the  Messiah 
to  his  future  glory,  ttccooc  (toi  could  be  interpreted 
only  as  signifying  from  thee,  i.  e.  hij  tJiy  favour  or 
decree.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Traoa  aoi,  according  to 
a  very  common  use  of  Toj^a,  signifies  ayud  te,  i.  c. 
in  thy  presence,  the  sentence  can  relate  only  to  the 
glory  which  Jesus  had  actually  enjoyed,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  father.  Now,  that  raoa  aoi  here  signifies, 
in  thy  presence,  is  evinced  by  the  phrase  which 
answers  to  it  in  the  corres])onding  lind)  of  the  sen- 
tence, viz.  Taoa  azavroj — "  glorify  me,  loith  thine  own 
self."  Here  -ra^a  unquestionably  signifies  apud,  in 
the  presence  of.  For  not  only  would  ■raca  azo(,vroj, 
with  any  other  sense  of  Tru^a,  be  redundant,  but 
every  one  who  examines  the  context  must  perceive, 
that  our  Lord  is  here  alluding  to  the  doctrine  which 
1  Iluv.  xxii,  v.).  -  Is.  xlviii,  12. 
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forms  so  principal  a  feature  of  his  immediately  pre- 
ceding discourse — namely,  that  on  finishing  his  work 
on  earth,  he  should  return  unto  the  Father,  and  be 
restored  to  the  glorious  presence  of  Him  who  had 
sent  him  into  this  lower  world.''  When  the  Son  oF 
God,  triumphant  over  death  and  the  grave,  ascended 
up  into  heaven,  he  sat  down  with  the  Father — "at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high."  Now  we 
learn  from  the  words  of  Jesus,  in  John  xvii,  5,  that 
he  was  in  possession  of  glory,  in  the  same  presence^ 
"  before  the  world  was. ' 

The  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  explain 
away  the  force  of  these  important  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  of  merely  modern  origin.  By  the  writers 
of  the  ancient  christian  church,  they  appear  to  have 
been  universally  understood  in  their  obvious  meaning, 
as  relating  to  the  actual  preexistence  and  divine  cha- 
racter of  Jesus  Christ.  "Neither  did  the  Word  of 
God,"  says  Irenaeus,  "  adopt  the  friendship  of  Abra- 
ham, because  of  any  need  of  it,  for  he  existed,  perfect, 
from  the  beginning  ;  as  he  said.  Before  Abraham 
was,  1  AM."*  "As  1  have  already  declared,  therefore," 
says  Origen,  '*'  we  worship  one  God — the  Father  and 
the  Son — and  oiir  objection  to  the  worship  of  all 
others  continues  to  be  rigid ;  neither  is  our  exalted 
adoration  of  Him  who  has  lately  appeared  in  the 
world  (that  is  of  Christ)  addressed  to  him  as  to  one 
who  had  no  previous  existence,  for  we  believe  in  his 
own   words,   'Before   Abraham   was,   I   am.'"^     We 

■'  See  ch.  xvi,  ver.  16,  28;   comp.  xiii,  3;  vi,  62. 

*  "  Sed  neque  Abrahee  amicitiam  propter  indigentiam  assumpsit 
Verbum  Dei,  existens  ab  initio  perfectus  :  antequavi,  enim,  Ahra- 
Juan  esset  Er/o  sum,  inqu'it."   Contra  Hcer.  iv,  13;  Ed.  Ben.  p.  243. 

^  '  Efci  o\)v  &£ov,  ojg  aTTohihuixaiMv,  rh  Tarsga  '/mi  rov  viov,  i^sgaaguo/Asi' 
■/.a)  fihii  rjfjjTv  6  Trohg  roue  aXXovg  anvrig  Xoyo;*  xa!  nv  tov  hay^og  yz  favsvra 
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may  gather  from  these  remarks  of  Origen,  that  he 
understood  John  viii,  58,  to  be  declarative  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  as  well  as  of  his  preexistence. 
On  this  point,  however,  Chrysostom  is  still  more 
explicit  ;  for  he  justly  observes"  that  the  present 
tense  £//-«;/,  is  here  used  in  the  place  of  the  past  tense 
yil^riv,  in  order  to  designate  the  unchanging  existence 
of  the  Son,  as  it  elsewhere  does  that  of  the  Father  : 
on  which  account  the  Jews  regarded  the  saying  as 
blasphemous/ 

Equally  clear  is  the  testimony  borne  by  the  ancient 
church  to  the  true  meaning  of  John  xvii,  5, —  a 
passage  which  the  fathers  have  frequently  cited  as 
declarative  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  Son  of  God 
really  existed  in  glory  with  the  Father  before  the 
world  was,  "  Not  only  before  Adam,"  says  Irenaeus/ 
"  but  previously  to  the  tvhole  creation^  the  Word 
glorified  his  Father  in  whom  he  was  abiding ;  and  he 
also   was  glorified    by  the   Father,  according  to  his 

ug  Tgorsgov  ohz  hra,  i/crsg^gjjfrxEuo/jCsv,  aurw  yu.^  'Xsi^o/J^sda  rui  e/VoVr/,  crg/V 
*A|3gaa/jC.  'yivia'^ai,  lyu)  il/Mi.  Contra  Celsum,  lib.  viii,  §  12.  Ed.  Be- 
ned.  torn,  i,  p.  750 ; — comp.  Com.  in  Matt.  torn,  iii,  p.  833. 

^  Atari  ds  (J,r\  bJ'tts,  T^h  rou  '  AfSpuu/M  yiv'sa^ai  Byu  ^firjv,  dXk'  syu)  sif/,/ ; 
uavip  0  TarriP  avTolJ  ravr'fj  ■/•■'y^^'iirai  rfj  ?*.£§£/,  Tvi  sl/jJ,  oxjto)  xai  aurog'  rov 
dirjvmSJg  ya^  i'lvai  ffri/JMvriKri  aurri  vd\irog  u'xr^y.ccyiMhri  •^omj-j.  did  touto 
%a}  (3Xd(S(pyi//^ov  ai'ToTg  ihai  homT  ro  ^^/xa.  In  loc.  Ed.  Ben.  torn,  viii, 
p.  324. 

^  See  also  Athanasius,  Contra  Arian.  Orat.  iii,  v.  Ed.  Colon. 
1686,  vol.  i,  pp.  423,  534.— Cyril.  Alex,  in  loc.  Ed.  Lutet.  1638, 
vol.  iv,  p.  586. —  Cyril  Hieros.  Catcch.  de  Fit.  Dei  Uniy.  Ed. 
Bened.  p.  159,  b. —  Chrysostom,  in  Matt.  Horn.  xvi.  Ed.  Bened. 
torn,  vii,  204,  d. — Hieronymus,  ad  Paulum  et  Eutoch.  de  Aj).  B. 
Marice,  torn,  ix,  42.  a. — Nonnus,  in  loe. —  Theophylact,  in  loc. 

"  Contra  Hares,  lib.  iv,  cap.  14,  Ed.  Bened.  p.  243.  So  also 
Pseudo- Ignatius  ad  Tarsenses,  vi.  Cotel.  Pat.  Apost.  torn,  ii, 
102. —  Oriyen,  Selecta  in  Psalm,  iv.  Ed.  Bened.  vol.  ii,  575.  In 
Matt.  torn.  XV,  torn,  iii,  687. — Novatian.  De  Rey.  Fid.  cap.  11. 
Ed.  Jackson,  p.  83,  et  cap.  xiii,  p.  96. — Athanasius  contra  Arian. 
Orat.  ii,  Ed.  Colon,  torn,  i,  p.  345. — Basil,  adv.  Eunom,  lib.  iv. 
Ed.  Bened.  toin.  i,  p.  292. —  Theophylact,  in  loc. 
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own  words,  '  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  the  glory 
which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was  made.'"'' 

On  reviewing  the  contents  of  this  note  the  reader 
will  observe, — 

That  in  John  viii,  58,  the  verb  yzvia'^ai  appears  to 
be  properly  rendered  by  Newconie  and  others,  "  was 
born  " — nasceretur. 

That  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  our  here 
understanding  ZKiivog  after  ilfJA  ;  since  the  expression 
lyo)  si[jbi,  as  appears  from  the  context,  relates  to  the 
existence  and  not  to  the  ojjice  of  Christ. 

That  this  mode  of  expression,  like  the  Hebrew 
^^n  *^2^_  is  nevertheless  emphatic,  and,  as  connected 
with  '7r§h  ' A(B§oca,[jij  ye/itr^ai,  plainly  indicates  an  exist- 
ence in  the  divine  nature. 

That  the  notion  advanced  by  the  editors  of  U.N.V. 
that  in    this   passage,  and  in  John   xvii,  5,    a  mere 


^  The  reader  will  of  course  understand,  that  in  making  extracts 
from  the  works  of  the  early  fathers  in  support  of  any  interpretation 
of  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  I  have  no  intention  to  plead 
the  authority  of  these  writers  as  plenary  or  irresistible.  Every 
man  is  at  liberty  to  judge  for  himself,  respecting  the  interpretation 
of  scripture.  At  the  same  time  it  is  indisputable,  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  early  fathers  respecting  the  meaning  of  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  is  of  great  importance ;  because  they  were,  many 
of  them,  men  of  eminent  piety,  sound  religious  principles,  and 
great  learning — because  they  wrote  when  the  original  language  of 
the  New  Testament  was  a  living  language — because  a  great  pro- 
portion of  them  used  the  same  language  themselves — and  because, 
from  their  antiquity,  they  were  probably  in  possession  of  the 
earliest  traditions  respecting  the  actual  meaning  of  the  apostles 
and  evangelists,  in  those  passages  of  their  writings,  which  are  now 
the  subject  of  controversy.  When  we  find  amongst  the  fathers, 
an  unanimity  of  sentiment  respecting  the  meaning  of  any  such 
passages,  a  strong  presumption  is  for  all  these  reasons  afforded, 
that  the  interpretation  which  they  have  adopted  is  just.  Certainly 
it  is  much  more  likely  to  be  correct,  than  the  ingenious  inventions 
of  those  moderns,  who  are  not  afraid,  in  support  of  some  par- 
ticular theological  system,  to  force  the  words  of  Holy  Writ  from 
their  simple,  natural,  and  most  intelligible  meaning. 
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predestination  is  to  be  understood,  is  not  only  without 
a  foundation  in  the  words  of  the  text,  but  is  in  both 
instances  at  variance  with  the  evidence  of  context. 

And  lastly,  that  in  the  ancient  church,  these  pas- 
sages were  universally  understood  in  their  simple  and 
obvious  meaning — as  relating  to  the  actual  preexist- 
ence  of  the  Word  or  Son  of  God. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  remarked,  that  although 
the  Jews  attempted  to  punish  our  Lord  as  a  blas- 
phemer, when  he  thus  assumed  the  character  of  the 
Eternal  One,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Son's  eternity,  was  by  no  means  unknown  to 
that  people.  Some  of  their  early  writers  appear  to 
have  acknowledged  that  their  Messiah  existed  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  Thus,  in  the  Nezach 
Israel,'  we  read  ^n^t^  ''2i:iD  H^TO  ^^^^  "  Messiah  ex- 
isted before  Chaos — i.  e.  before  the  creation  of  the 
world."  So  also  in  the  Zohar,^  "It  is  written  in  Gen. 
i,  2,  The  spirit  of  God  moved  on  the  face  of  the 
waters.  This  was  the  spirit  of  king  Messiah,"  And 
again,  in  the  Bereshith  Rahba,^  "This  spirit  of  God* 
was  the  spirit  of  king  Messiah."^ 

'  Cap.  35,  fol.  48,  Col.  i.  "  In  Gen.  xlix,  11.  I  fol.  128.— 

•"'  Tom.  ii,  p.  5.         "*  Gen.  i.  2. 

^  See  Kuinoel  in  Libros  Hist.  N.  T.  .Job.  p.  86,  87. 


No.  V. 

ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF    CHRIST  WHEN  THE  WORLD 
WAS  CREATED. 

John  i,  1.  'Ev  u^x^  ^v  6  Aoyog. 

"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word."  £ng.  Trails. 

Tliiit  these  expressions  declare  the  existence  of 
Christ,  either  at  the  period  when  the  world  was 
created,  or  before  that  period,  is  a  point  which  may 
safely  be  considered  as  universally  agreed  upon  among 
biblical  critics, — with  the  exception  of  that  compara- 
tively small  class  of  modern  commentators,  who  have 
professedly  excluded  from  their  creed  the  doctrine  of 
our  Lord  s  preexistence.  These  commentators,  in 
order  to  uphold  their  own  principles,  are  evidently 
placed  under  a  necessity  either  of  renouncing  the 
authority  of  the  apostle,  or  of  discovering,  for  his 
words,  some  signification  different  from  that  which 
has  been  so  generally  received,  and  so  long  estab- 
lished. They  accordingly  interpret  h  ccgxf  '""^^  *le- 
noting  the  commencement,  not  of  the  world,  but  of 
the  gospel  dispensation  or  of  the  ministry  of  Christ. 
Such  is  the  explanation  given  of  these  words  by 
Socinus,  Schlichtingius,  and  Cappe  ;  and  the  Editors 
of  U.  N.  V.  paraphrase  them  as  follows,  "  Fro7n  the 
Jlrst ;  i.  e.  from  the  commencement  of  the  gospel 
dispensation  or  of  the  ministri/  of  Christ." 

If  then  the  judgment  of  these  critics  is  correct,  the 
truth  to  be  learned  from  the  declaration  with  which 
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the  evangelist  so  solemnly  begins  his  gospel,  is  no 
more  than  this  —  that  Jesus  Christ  existed  at  the 
commencement  of  his  own  ministrij.  It  is  not  perhaps 
too  much  to  assert  that  an  interpretation  which  attri- 
butes to  the  passage  before  us,  a  meaning  so  nugatory 
in  itself,  and  so  unworthy  of  any  sensible  writer, — 
much  more  of  an  inspired  apostle, — stands  self-con- 
demned. To  examine,  however,  the  critical  grounds 
upon  which  this  interpretation  is  advanced — the  edi- 
tors inform  us,  that  the  sense  in  which  they  explain 
the  word  cc^x^,  is  its  usual  sense  in  the  writings  of 
this  evangelist ;  and  a  sense  not  uncommon  in  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament.  Now,  it  is  very  true, 
that  the  expressions  Iv  a.^y]^  and  a^  c/^^y/ig  in  the  New 
Testament,  when  relating  to  any  circumstance  occur- 
ring after  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  sometimes  signify 
the  beginning  of  the  gospel  dispensation,  or  of  the 
ministry  of  Jesus;  as  in  John  vi,  (54;  xv,  27;  and 
Luke  i,  2.  But  it  is  equally  certain,  that  when  these 
expressions  relate  to  persons  or  things  Avhich  were 
previous  to  the  incarnation  of  Christ, — whether  it  be 
in  the  writings  of  John,  or  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament, — they  uniformly  denote  either  the  period 
when  the  world  ivas  created,  or  time  anterior  to  that 
period.'^ 

Thus  are  we  brought  to  the  previous  question, 
whether  the  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  John  relates 
to  our  Lord,  in  his  capacity  of  a  man  and  prophet, 
or  whether  it  describes  him  in  his  character  of  a 
preexistent  Being. 

Now,  that  it  describes  him  in  the  character  of  a 
preexistent  Being,  is  manifest,  first,  by  the  title  IVord 

''  Matt,  xix,  4,  S—comp.  Mark  x,  (i ;  John  viii,  44  ;  2  Thess. 
ii,  13;   Hel).  i,  10;    1  John  ii,  13,  14;   iii,  8. 
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— a  title  familiar  to  the  Jews,  at  the  Christian  era,  and 
by  which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  find  occasion  to  shew, 
they  designated  a  Person,  whose  nature  was  identified 
with  that  of  God  himself,  and  by  whose  instrumen- 
tality God  created  and  governs  the  world  ;  ^  and 
secondly,  by  the  context  in  verse  3  ;  where  the  apostle 
himself  teaches  us,  that  by  that  Word,  of  whom  he  is 
speaking,  "all  things  were  made,"  (or  "came  into 
existence.") 

The  same  consequence  may  be  satisfactorily  dedu- 
ced from  the  declaration  which  concludes  the  apostle's 
proem — namely,  that  the  Word  was  made  (or  became) 
flesh  (i.e.  man)  and  dwelt  amongst  us:*  for  the  doc- 
trine that  our  Saviour  became  Jiesh  or  man,  plainly 
rests  on  the  principle,  that  before  he  became  man,  he 
existed  in  some  different  capacity  ;  and  the  capacity  in 
which  he  thus  preexisted,  is  represented  both  in  verse 
14,  and  in  verse  1,  by  the  title  Word  —  the  Word 
Avho  was  in  the  beginning,  with  God,  and  who  ^^  was 
God." 

It  is  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from 
these  conclusions,  that  the  editors  of  U.N.  V.  after  the 
example  of  Socinus,  Schlichtingius,  and  Cappe,  for- 
sake the  commonly  received  interpretation  of  John  i, 
14,  and  render  the  words,  x,ca  6  Xoyog  cToi^B,  ly'ivzTo,  "and 
the  word  was  flesh."  "  Though  the  first  preacher  of 
the  gospel,"  say  the  editors  (after  Cappe),  "  was  hon- 
oured with  such  signal  tokens  of  divine  confidence  and 
favour;  though  he  was  invested  with  so  high  an  office, 
he  was  nevertheless  (for  so  the  editors  render  ?cot,])  a 
mortal  man.  The  wor^Jiesh,''  they  go  on  to  observe, 
"frequently  and  peculiarly  stands  for  man  as  mortal, 

7  Vid.  Kuinoti  Proleg.  in  Evanr/.  Joh.  ^  Ver.  14. 
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subject  to  infirmities  and  suft'erings  ;  and  as  such  is 
particularly  appropriated  to  Christ,  here  and  in  other 
places."  Again  they  say,  "  the  most  usual  meaning  of 
yivoiJbon  is,  to  heT  The  first  remark  which  suggests 
itself  upon  the  interpretation  here  advanced,  is  this, — 
that  if  it  was  so  clear  a  point  as  the  editors  appear  to 
imagine,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  and  that 
no  other  character  was  ascribed  to  him  by  those  with 
whom  he  was  contemporary,  such  a  declaration  of 
his  mortality  (especially  after  his  death  had  taken 
place  in  the  most  notorious  manner)  would  have  been 
altogether  needless.  The  sense  which  these  writers 
give  to  the  passage  must  surely,  on  their  own  prin- 
ciples, be  deemed  in  no  slight  degree  jejune  and 
unprofitable.  But,  secondly,  this  interpretation  is 
evidently  precluded  by  the  context.  Though  the  Word 
ivas  possessed  of  such  exalted  characters  and  offices, 
say  the  Unitarian  critics,  he  was  nevertheless  a  mortal 
man;  subject  to  all  the  hrfirmities  and  suffej-ings  of 
hiimanitij, — and,  says  the  apostle  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  expressions  which  are  thus  explained, 
fhej  dwelt  amongst  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the 
glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of 
grace  and,  truth.  Between  the  two  clauses  of  a  single 
sentence — a  sentence  which  plainly  relates  in  all  its 
parts  to  one  and  the  same  doctrine — there  is  thus 
produced,  if  not  an  actual  contradiction,  at  least  a 
harsh  and  unnatural  dissonance. 

On  the  other  hand  the  critical  reasons  for  our  ac- 
cepting the  commonly  received  interpretation  of  this 
passage,  as  descriptive  of  the  doctrine,  that  the 
Word  became  man,  are  at  once  strong  and  perspicu- 
ous. I  shall  endeavour  to  state  them  as  succinctly 
as  possil)lc. 
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1.  This  explanation  of  the  passage  is  supported  by 
the  most  probable  meaning,  both  of  the  verb  iyevgro, 
and  of  the  noun  ca^?.  It  is  not  true  that  "  the  most 
usual  sense  of  yivofjbui  is,  to  be."  Such  indeed  is  the 
meaning  which  that  verb  sometimes  adopts,  especially 
in  the  writings  of  Luke : "  but  its  proper  sense  is,  to 
be  brought  into  existence,  to  be  produced,  to  become. 
On  an  examination  of  Schleusner's  detailed  article  on 
this  word,  it  will  be  found  that  almost  all  its  derivative 
uses  have  originated  in  the  notion  of  being  produced 
or  of  becoming ;  and  not  in  that  of  simple  being.  As 
relating  to  persons,  husually  implies,  when  without  a 
predicate,  a  change  from  non-existence  to  existence  ; 
and  when  with  a  predicate,  a  change  from  one  condi- 
tion of  existence  to  another.  Such  certainly  is  the 
meaning  in  which  this  verb  is,  with  reference  to  per- 
sons, most  commonly  employed  by  the  apostle  John  ; 
as  in  the  following  phrases  ;  'Tr^h  ' A^^(x,a,(i>  yivkadai, 
"  before  Abraham  was  born"  ^  vyt^g  symro,  "  he  be- 
came whole,"  *  IXevdsgoi  yzvT^ffzak,  "  ye  shall  become 
free,"  ^  k^toavvayuyoq  yiVT^rai,  "  should  become  excom- 
municated,"* TvipXoi  ysmvTcciy  "  should  become  blind."  ^ 
Observe  more  particularly  ch.  i,  12, — a  passage  im- 
mediately connected  with  that  now  under  considera- 
tion, in  which  the  apostle  declares,  that  to  as  many 
as  received  him,  Christ  gave  power  riKi^cc  Qiov  ys/iff- 
0cii,  "  to  become  the  sons  of  God."  With  respect  to 
the  noun  ca^i,  although,  as  applied  to  men,  it  may 
sometimes  carry  with  it  the  connotation  of  infirmity 
and  mortality,  it  commonly  conveys  no  other  idea 
than  that  oi'  human  nature,  and  appears  to  be  employed 
in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  the  word  ccv^^wttoc,  as  in 

^  Luke  vi,  36 ;  xiii,  2,  4.  &c. 
1  viii,  5^.         -  V,  4.         3  yiii^  33  4  j^^  22.         ^  i^,  39. 
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Matt,  xxiv,  22  ;  Mark  xiii,  20 ;  John  xvii,  2  ;  Rom. 
iii,  20 ;  and  also  in  various  passages  of  the  Septuagint 
version  of  the  Old  Testament." 

2.  That  very  context  which  falsifies  the  explana- 
tion of  the  apostle's  words  proposed  in  U.  N.  V.  con- 
firms the  commonly  received  version  of  those  words. 
"  The  Word  was  made  (or  became)  flesh,  and,"  adds 
the  apostle, "  dwelt  amongst  ys,  and  we  beheld  his  glory, 
the  glory  as  of  the  Only-begotten  of  the  Father,  full 
of  grace  and  truth."  To  the  plain  reader  of  scripture, 
it  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  obvious,  that  the  different 
parts  of  this  sentence  explain  and  illustrate  one  ano- 
ther, and  that  the  whole  presents  a  connected  state- 
ment of  a  particular  fact,  and  of  the  consequences  by 
which  it  was  followed.  The  Word — the  Only-begot- 
ten Son  who  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father — con- 
descended to  take  our  nature  upon  him,  and  to  become 
77ian.  Having  become  man,  he  dwelt  on  earth  among 
his  people,  and  then  did  they  behold  his  glory.  He 
who  before,  except  on  some  particular  occasions,  had 
existed  as  an  invisible  Spirit,  became  an  object  of 
vision.  In  consequence  of  his  incarnation,  his  disci- 
ples were  actual  spectators  of  his  personal  glory  and 
wonderful  works.  Cappe,  in  order  to  avoid  that  dis- 
sonance to  which  we  have  alluded  above,  translates 
the  former  and  the  latter  part  of  this  verse,  as  if  they 
were  in  opposition  to  one  another,  and  having  taken 
the  strange  liberty  of  rendering  the  first  kcu  in  the 
sentence  "nevertheless,"  he  takes  a  similar  liberty 
with  the  second  koI,  and  renders  it  "  yet :"  "  neverthe- 
less the  Word  was  flesh,  yet,  full  of  grace  and  truth 
he  tabernacled  amongst  us,"  &c.  ;  but  who  does  not 
perceive  that  the  two  parts  of  the  verse,  so  far  from 
«  Isa.  xl,  r, :   Ixvi,  23,  24  ;   .lor.  xii,  12  ;   F//,ck.  xx,  48. 
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being  opposed  to  one  another,  are  inseparably  con- 
joined, not  only  by  the  copulative  acct,  but  by  a  com- 
plete and  evident  harmony  of  meaning  ? 

3.  The  commonly  received  interpretation  of  this 
verse  is  supported  by  a  variety  of  other  passages  in 
the  New  Testament.  Between  the  declaration  that 
the  Word  became  Jiesh,  and  the  doctrine  so  often 
taught  in  this  same  gospel  that  the  Son  of  God  came 
forth  from  the  Father,  down  from  heaven  and  intoxhe. 
world,  there  is  a  clear  and  substantial  accordance. 
The  incarnation  itself  is  declared  in  very  plain  terms 
by  the  apostle  Paul,  who  says  of  our  Saviour,  that  he 
"  was  manifest  (or  manifested)  in  theftesh^  ^  In  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  we  learn  that  the  Son  of  God, 
having  undertaken  the  redemption  of  men  took  part 
of  fiesk  and  blood,^  and  that  when  he  offered  to  come 
into  the  world  to  do  the  will  of  the  Father,  God  pre- 
yaredfor  him  a  hody.^  More  particularly  in  the  first 
epistle  of  John  himself,  we  find  very  plain  allusions 
to  the  same  doctrine.  "  Every  spirit,"  says  the  apos- 
tle, "  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh  (Iv  GccDH,]  ikriko&ora)  is  of  God."  ^  Dr.  Priestly 
would  persuade  us  that  these  expressions  denote  only 
that  Jesus  was  a  real  man ;  ^  but  the  declaration  that 
Christ  was  or  had  come  in  the  flesli,  obviously  implies 
that  he  previously  existed  in  some  different  character. 
Again,  in  the  commencement  of  this  epistle,  the  Son 
of  God  is  described  as  the  Life,  the  word  of  Life,  the 
eternal  Life,  which  was  with  the  Father;  and  we 
learn  from  the  apostle  that  this  Life  was  so  manifest- 
ed, as  to  be  heard,  seen,  and  handled.^  What  is  this 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  ?  * 

7  1  Tim.  iii,  16.  ^^  ii,  14.  '-'  x,  5.  Mv,  2.         -  In  loc. 

•^  i,  1,  2.        '  See  PoU  Syn.  Gill,  and  Rosenimiller,  in  loc. 
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4.  In  favour  of  the  received  interpretation  of  John 
i,  14,  we  have,  lastly,  the  decisive,  and  frequently  ex- 
pressed, judgment  of  the  early  christian  writers.  Jus- 
tin Martyr,  who  was  born  very  shortly  after  the  death 
of  the  apostle,  has  probably  alluded  to  this  passage  ; 
and  if  so,  has  recorded  his  judgment  respecting  its  true 
meaning,  in  the  following  words  ; — j?  hi  ttp^t'/j  lvm(jijig 
^zru,  Tou  TUTgocc  TrdvTujv  kui  hsT'^oTt^v  ©sof,  Kui  uiog,  6 
ASyog  hh,  og  rivu  t^ottov  au^zoToiriGiig  a,v^  §  cott  o  g 
ykyoviv^  h  roig  l^'/jg  lgov(JbSv.  "  But  the  first  Power 
(even  the  Son,)  after  the  Father  and  Lord  of  all,  is 
the  Word  ;  and  in  what  manner,  being  made  flesh, 
he  became  man,  we  shall  presently  explain."'^  It  may 
fairly  be  presumed,  that  Justin  has  here  stated  the 
doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  as  it  was  received  and 
understood  by  the  earliest  Christians ;  and  even  if  we 
suppose  that  he  intended  no  allusion  to  John  i,  14, 
it  is  improbable  that  terms  so  nearly  alike  should, 
with  reference  to  the  same  subject,  be  employed  in 
different  senses,  by  the  apostle  and  by  the  father. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Irenaeus,  and  Tertullian,  who 
wrote  during  the  second  century,  and  Origen,  whose 
date  was  not  much  later,  have  all  quoted  this  passage, 
in  the  sense  commonly  ascribed  to  it — that  is  to  say, 
as  conveying  the  doctrine,  that  the  Word,  who  had 
preexisted,  became  fiesli  or  manf'  From  the  works 
of  later  fathers,  similar  citations  might  be  produced 
in  abundance. 

To  conclude,  it  appears  that  the  commonly  received 
interpretation  of  John  i,  14,  is  supported  by  the  most 

^  Ajwl.  1.  Ed.  Ben.  p.  63;  so  also  p.  57. 
^   Orig.  cont.  Cel.  vii,  Ed.  Ben.  i,   684,    and  725.     In  Jcrem. 
Horn.  9,  iii,   176.      Ircnceus  contra  Hccr.   lib.   Ill,   cap.   xvi,  5|  2. 
Ed.   Ben.  204,  20.0.      Tcrtull.    adv.   Prax.    Ed.  Semi,    ii,   224. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  \\\).  v,  Ed.  Ben.  654. 
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usual  meaning  of  its  principal  words, — by  a  perspi- 
cuous context, — by  the  contents  of  similar  passages  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  more  especially  in  the  works 
of  the  same  writer, — and  by  the  clear  judgment  of 
those  persons  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  forming 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  apostle's  meaning.  In  other 
words,  that  interpretation  is  supported  by  all  the 
principal  critical  evidences  of  which  the  subject  is 
capable.  From  our  premises  then,  it  follows,  that 
the  Word  became  man, — that  he  who  became  man, 
was  the  Word, — that  he  was  the  Word  before  he 
became  man, — and  that  he  who  thus  existed,  in  a 
distinct  character,  before  his  incarnation,  was  "  in 
the  beginning"  not  of  his  own  ministry  only,  but  of 
all  things, — in  that  "  beginning,"  when  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth. 


No.  VI. 

ON  THE  ETERNAL  PREEXISTENCE   OF   CHRIST. 

Mic.  V,  1—3.  nrn^  "it^  nni^^  nnh-n^3.  nn^^i 

T       T  ••    T :    •  :  ••  : I   :    •  t  :       -   :   -   • 

:  ^hi}!  'D^D  D"Ti^.q 
'^  But  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  thou  be 
little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee 
shall  he  come  forth  unto  me,  that  is  to  he  ruler  in 
Israel,  whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old, 
from  everlasting.  Therefore  will  he  give  them  up, 
until  the  time  that  she  which  travaileth  hath  brought 
forth  :''  then  the  remnant  of  his  brethren  shall  return 
unto  the  children  of  Israel.  And  he  shall  stand  and 
feed  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  in  the  majesty  of 
the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God  ;  and  they  shall  abide : 
for  now  shall  he  be  great  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth." 
Eng.  Trans. 

The  relation  of  this  prophecy  to  the  Messiah,  which 
appears  so  clearly  from  its  internal  evidences,  and 
from  its  close  analogy  to  the  other  evangelical  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Testament,  is  confirmed  by  the 
general  consent  of  the  early  Jews.  Tiieir  opinion  on 
the  subject  was  declared  on  two  separate  occasions, 
during  the  life  of  our  Saviour  ;  *  and  the  passage  is 
explained  as  prophetical  of  the  Messiah,  by  the 
Targumist,  Jarchi,  Kimchi,  Abarbanel,  and  other 
"  Comp.  Isa.  vii,  \\  ;  ix,  (i  "  Matt.  ii.  f> ;  John  vii,  4'2. 
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Jewish  commentators.''  Grotius,  in  pursuance  of  that 
extraordinary  system  of  interpretation  which  distin- 
guishes his  commentary  upon  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
apphes  this  prediction  to  Zerubbabel ; — an  application 
which  cannot  be  aUowed,  because,  according  to  every 
probabihty,  Zerubbabel  was  born,  not  at  Bethlehem, 
but  in  Chaldea.  If  indeed  any  temporal  ruler  was  in 
any  respect  the  subject  of  the  prophecy,  it  must  have 
been  on  the  principle,  that  this,  like  some  others  of 
the  evangelical  predictions,  has  a  minor  as  well  as 
a  7najor  signification.  In  a  lower  and  subordinate 
sense,  it  is  not  impossible,  that  the  words  of  Micah 
may  partially  relate  to  some  one  of  the  Jewish  princes. 
Such  however  is  the  suitability  of  this  prediction  to 
the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  such  its  accordance  with  other  acknowledged 
prophecies  respecting  his  kingdom,  that  in  its  prin- 
cipal and  ultimate  meaning  it  can  reasonably  be 
applied  (as  is  freely  allowed  by  almost  all  christian 
commentators)  only  to  Jesus  Christ — to  that  divine 
Ruler,  who  stands  and  feeds  his  flock  "in  the  majesty 
of  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God"  whose  spiritual 
dominion  extends  to  the  very  ''ends  of  the  earth"" — 
whom  God  hath  exalted  "to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Sa- 
viour, for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel,  and  forgiveness 
of  sins."' 

^  Gill,  in  loc. 
^  Acts  V,  31. — In  Mic.  v,  5 — 7,  the  prophecy  is  continued  as  fol- 
lows :  "  And  this  (man)  shall  be  the  peace,  when  the  Assyrian  shall 
come  into  our  land  :  and  when  he  shall  tread  in  our  palaces,  then 
shall  we  raise  against  him  seven  shepherds,  and  eight  principal  men. 
And  they  shall  waste  the  land  of  Assyria  with  the  sword,  and  the  land 
of  Nimrod  in  the  entrances  thereof:  thus  shall  he  deliver  us  from 
the  Assyrian,  when  hecometh  into  our  land,  and  when  he  treadeth 
within  our  borders.  And  the  remnant  of  Jacob  shall  be  in  the  midst 
of  many  people  as  a  dew  from  the  Lord,  as  the  showers  upon  the 
grass,  that  tarrieth  not  for  man,  nor  waiteth  for  the  sons  of  men." 
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Having  premised  these  observations,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  examine  more  particularly  the  import  of  those 
remarkable  expressions,  — ^u^1/:D  nvnb   i^V;!  ^^7    ^^P 

:  D^y  ^DV  l}"t|P  rnis^nDi  hi^it*]':?,  '"  Out  of  thee 

shall  he  come  forth  (or  go  forth)  unto  me,  that  is  to 
he  ruler  in  Israel,  ivhose  goings  forth  have  been  from 
of  old,  from  everlasting^ 

The  common  English  version  of  the  passage  is  on 
the  whole  literal  and  accurate,  and  nearly  agrees  with 
most  of  the  ancient  versions  of  the  prophet's  words. 
These  versions  are  as  follow: 

The  Septuagint — Ik  gov  [Jboi  l^zKivcfirai  rov  shcci  dg 
cl^^/(javroc  rov  'I<r^a;jX,  Koi  s^ohoi  avrov  hie  aoyjig,  i|  '^[Mgaiv 
aluvog.  "  Out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth  unto  mc 
to  be  ruler  of  Israel ;  and  his  goings  forth  have  been 
from  the  beginning,  from  the  days  of  eternity." 

The  Syriac — "  From  thee  shall  go  forth  the  Prince, 
who  shall  be  (or  preside)  over  Israel ;  and  his  going 


The  prophecies  respecting  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  are  often  in- 
termingled in  Scripture  with  promises  of  the  dehverance  of  the  Jews 
from  their  natural  enemies  ;  and  especially  from  the  Assyrians. 
Such  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  predictions  con- 
tained in  Isa.  viii,  ix,  xi,  xlii,  &c.  The  passage  now  cited,  however, 
by  no  means  necessarily  indicates  that  the  prophecy  of  Micah 
subordinately  relates  to  any  temporal  deliverer,  such  as  Hezekiah 
or  Zerubbabel  ;  because  He  whom  God  had  appointed  to  become 
incarnate  at  Bethlehem,  as  the  Messiah,  was  the  very  Person,  who, 
in  his  divine  character,  delivered  the  ancient  Israelites  out  of  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  Thus  Isaiah  after  predicting  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah,  whose  name  was  to  be  called  "  Immanuel — God  with 
us,"  again  mentions  this  divine  person  as  the  Owner  of  Israel,  and 
as  her  Deliverer  from  the  power  of  Assyria  :  Comp.  Isa.  vii,  14, 
with  viii,  8 — 10.  In  a  larger  and  more  spiritual  sense,  the  Assyri- 
ans may  here  denote,  all  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  his  church. 
The  declaration  that  the  remnant  of  Jacob  should  become,  in  the 
midst  of  the  people,  as  a  dew  upon  the  earth,  was  remarkably 
fulfilled  when  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  themselves  Jews,  were 
made  instrumental  in  diffusing  the  vivifying  principles  of  divine 
truth  through  the  Gentile  world. 
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forth  has  been  from  the  beginning,  from  the  days  of 
eternity." 

The  Arabic,  as  rendered  by  Walton — "Quandoqiii- 
dem  ex  te  egressurus  mihi  est,  qui  princeps  erit  in  Is- 
raele,  cnjus  egressus  in  Israele  sunt  ab  Eeternis  diebus." 

Lastly,  the  Vulgate — "  Ex  te  mihi  egredietur  qui 
sit  Dominator  in  Israel,  et  egressus  ejus  ab  initio,  a 
diebus  seternitatis." 

It  will  be  allowed,  that,  according  to  their  most 
obvious  interpretation,  these  expressions  denote  the 
eternal  preexistence  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  it  is  a 
highly  satisfactory  circumstance  that  the  generality  of 
commentators  unite  in  explaining  the  passage  as 
declarative  of  that  doctrine.  Such  I  observe  to  be  the 
explanation  given  by  Theodoret,  Chrysostom,  Jerom 
— Vatablus,  Tarnovius,  Drusius,  Calovius,  Clarius, 
Castalio,  (in  Critici  Sacri) — Lowth,  Gill,  Rosenmiiller. 

Two  other  interpretations  of  the  prophet's  words 
have  however  been  proposed,  which,  if  correct,  would 
annihilate  their  evidence  in  relation  to  Christ  preex- 
istent.  The  first  is  suggested  by  Calvin,  whose  com- 
mentaries on  Holy  Writ  are  often  admirable,  but  who 
in  the  present  instance,  appears  somewhat  absurdly  to 
have  yielded  up  his  own  judgment  to  the  supposed 
opinion  of  the  Jews.  "  Scio  quosdam  insistere  perti- 
nacius,"  says  this  author,  "  quod  hie  loquatur  propheta 
de  seterna  essentia  Christi,  et  quantum  ad  me  spectat 
lihenter  agnosco  hie  probari  nobis  Christi  divinitatem  ; 
6ed  quia  hoc  nunquam  extorquebitur  a  Judmis,  malo 
simpliciter  accipere  quod  sonant  prophetse  verba, 
Christum  non  ita  repente  proditurum  ex  Bethlehem, 
quasi  de  eo  nihil  Deus  olim  statuisset.'"  It  appears 
then  that  Calvin,  in  compliance  with  the  prejudices 
of  the  Jews,  explains  the  words  of  Micah  (in  what  he 
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denominates  their  simple  sense)  as  importing,  that  the 
going  forth  of  Christ,  or  his  manifestation  in  the 
flesh  at  Bethlehem,  was  decreed  from  everlasting. 

There  appear  to   he  strong  reasons  for  our  not  ac- 
cepting such  an   interpretation.      In  the  Jirst  place, 
the  noun,  ViHi^^lQ,  is  plural,   and  does  not  seem  to 
be  correctly  applicable  to  that   single  going  forth  of 
Christ,  which  took  place  at  Bethlehem.     Secondly,  it 
is  not  true  that  Calvin's  version  represents  the  simple 
sense  of  the  Hebrew  original,  Avhich  plainly  declares 
that  the  "  goings  forth"  of  Christ  were  "  from  of  old, 
from   everlasting."     Like  the  passages   of  the  New 
Testament  which  form  the   subject  of  No.  IV,  this 
prophecy  contains  no  expression  which  indicates  pre- 
ordination   or    divine   decrees.     Lastly,  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  observe  that  the  words  under  discussion 
are  precisely  those  which  contain  the  description  of 
the  Person  to  Avhom  the   prophecy  relates — the  de- 
scription  by  which  he  is   distinguished  and  charac- 
terised.    Now  that  preordination  to  office  which  Cal- 
vin, after  the  Jews,  imagines  to  be  here  declared, 
affords  no  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Messiah ;  for 
we   may  presume  that  it  might  with  equal  propriety 
have  been  predicated  of  any  other  king,  prophet,  or 
priest  in  Israel.    On  the  contniry,  eternal  preejciste?ice 
was  one  of  those  peculiar  and  divine  attributes,  which 
distinguished  the  Messiah  from  every  other  Poten- 
tate who  ever  arose  to  rule  over  Israel. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  close  analogy  between 
this  passage,  and  some  of  the  principal  evangelical 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  The  plan  or  ge- 
nius of  these  predictions  appears  to  have  been  this — 
that  the  point  immediately  foretold,  should  be  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah  into  the  world,  through  the 
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means  of  his  human  birth  and  filiation,  and  that  the 
person  thus  to  become  incarnate  should  then  be  cha- 
racterised by  some  allusion  to  his  divinity.  Thus 
Isaiah,  after  predicting  the  miraculous  conception  and 
birth  of  Christ,  adds  a  definition  of  his  nature  and 
dignity — "  and  (she)   shall  call  his   name,   God  with 

us.'"^     Again,  "  unto  us  a  child  is  born and 

his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the 
Mighty  God,  &c."''  In  like  manner,  Jeremiah  first 
foretels  the  raising  up  of  a  king  and  Saviour  in  the 
family  of  David,  and  then  proceeds  to  inform  us  by 
what  peculiarity  he  was  to  be  distinguished — "  and 
this  is  his  name,  whereby  he  shall  be  called,  Jehovah 
our  Righteousness.''''*  In  all  these  passages,  to  be 
called  by  a  certain  name  (as  we  shall  hereafter  find 
occasion  to  observe)  signifies  nothing  more  than  to 
bear  the  distinction  of  a  certain  character.  Now 
it  appears  to  be  on  the  same  principle  of  prophecy ^ 
that  Micah,  after  predicting  the  coming  forth  of 
the  Ruler  of  Israel  from  Bethlehem,  characterises 
him  by  a  reference  to  his  unchanging  deity, — "  whose 
goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  the  days  of 
eternity."^ 

-  Isa.  vii,  14.  ^  Isa.  ix,  6.  "*  Jer.  xxiii,  5,  6. 
^  The  Targum  of  Mic.  v,  2,  is  as  follows  :  "  Ex  te  coram  me  pro- 
dibit  Messias,  ut  sit  dominium  exercens  in  Israel,  cujus  nomen 
dictum  est  ab  CBternitate  a  diebus  seculi."  In  accordance  with 
the  Targum,  Solomon  Jarchi  explains  the  prophet's  words  by 
comparing  them  with  Ps.  Ixxii,  17 — a  passage  which  he  interprets 
as  importing  that  the  name  of  the  Messiah  luus  produced  (or 
according  to  Dr.  Gill,  that  the  name  of  the  Messiah  was  '  the  Son) 
before  the  sun  was  formed.  R.  Eliezer  also  produces  Mic.  v,  2, 
as  well  as  Ps.  Ixxii,  17,  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  that  the  name  of 
the  Messiah  was  before  the  creation  of  the  world.  (See  Gill,  in 
loc.)  Since  the  word  name  in  the  Hebrew  language  is  very  com- 
prehensive, often  denoting  attributes,  character,  power,  or  glory, 
it  is  by  no  means  very  improbable,  that  when  these  Jewish  writers 
thus  spoke  of  the  existence  or  production  of  the  iiame  of  the 
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Another  explanation  of  this  prophecy,  which  would 
destroy  its  efficacy  as  an  evidence  of  our  Lord's 
preexistence,  is  that  proposed  hy  Grotius,  who,  in 
order  to  adapt  the  prophecy  to  Zeruhhabel,  is  placed 
under  the  necessity  of  forsaking  the  commonly  re- 
ceived sense  of  the  prophet's  words.  He  accordingly 
translates  and  paraphrases  them  as  follows— "Origo 
ipsi  ab  olim,  a  temporibus  longis  ;  id  est,  origmem 
trahlt  a  domo  illustri  antiquitus  et  per  quingentos 
annos  regnatrice.''  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that 
Michaelis,  who  was  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  that 
this  prophecy  relates  to  the  Messiah,  should  have 
adopted  a  similar  interpretation.  His  German  trans- 
lation of  the  passage  may  be  rendered  as  follows  : 
"  Out  of  thee  shall  one  go  forth  unto  me,  who  shall 


Messiah  before  the  creation,  they  intended  to  imply,  not  merely 
that  he  was  foreordained  to  his  office,  but  that  he  actually  existed, 
and  was  in  possession  of  distinct  attributes,  before  the  world  was. 
These  observations  are  elucidated,  and  in  some  measure  confirmed, 
by  some  remarkable  expressions  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch, 
an  Ethiopic  version  of  which  was  discovered  by  Bruce  in  Abyssinia, 
and  has  been  translated  into  English,  and  published  by  Dr.  Law- 
rence, of  Oxford,  now  Archbishop  of  Cashel.  The  book  of  Enoch 
is  quoted  by  Origen  and  other  early  fathers.  It  is  clearly  of  Jewish 
origin  ;  Dr.  Lawrence  endeavours  to  prove  that  this  was  the  book 
which  the  apostle  Jude  quoted,  and  that  it  was  composed  shortly 
before  the  coming  of  Christ.  In  that  case,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  an  important  source  of  information  respecting  the  theological 
opinions  of  the  Jews  at  that  early  date.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
book  of  Enoch  is,  as  other  learned  men  suppose,  the  work  of  some 
Christian  Jew,  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  the  following 
passage  may  at  least  serve  to  illustrate  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the 
existence  of  the  Messiah's  7iame  before  the  creation  of  the  universe 
—  "'Before  the  sun  and  the  signs  were  created,  before  the  stars 
of  heaven  were  formed,  his  namt,  7vas  invoked  in  the  presence 

of  the  Lord  of  Spirits All  who  dwell  on  earth  shall 

fall  down  and  worship  before  him,  shall  bless  and  glorifij  him, 
and  sin'j  praises  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits. 
Therefore  the  Elect  and  the  Concealed  one  existed  in  his  (the 
Lord's)  presence,  before  the  world  was  created,  and  FOR 
EVER.''     (ch.  xlviii,  3,  4,  .5.   Lawrence,  p.  A9.) 
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be  a  ruler  in  Israel,  whose  family  has  already  been 
renowned  in  the  oldest  times  ;"  and  his  note  on  the 
last  clause  of  the  verse  is — "  one  of  the  old  renowned 
family  of  David."  Now  it  is  evident  that  such  an 
explanation  cannot  be  adopted  without  a  wide  de- 
parture from  the  plain  and  apparent  meaning  of  the 
original,  which  does  not  contain  the  slightest  hint 
respecting  an  illustrious  descent  or  a  royal  stem.  Had 
it  been  enjoined  on  the  prophet  to  declare,  in  this 
passage,  the  descent  of  the  Messiah,  according  to  the 
flesh,  from  the  family  of  David,  it  is  scarcely  con- 
ceivable that  he  would  have  so  expressed  himself,  as 
to  omit  any  intelligible  reference  to  the  subject — a 
subject  on  which  there  exist  so  many  other  prophe- 
cies, and  respecting  which  there  could  be  no  occasion 
for  reserve. 

The  true  meaning  of  Hi^ViQ  (which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  2  Kings  X,  27 — a  passage  of  doubtful 
reading — occurs  only  in  the  present  example,)  can  be 
ascertained  only  by  a  reference  to  the  root  KV^  from 
which  it  is  so  plainly  derived.  This  root,  of  extremely 
common  occurrence,  denotes  in  its  general  sense  egres- 
sus  est,  and  since,  in  a  few  instances,  it  more  particu- 
larly describes  the  issuing  of  persons  from  particular 
families  or  tribes,  it  must  be  confessed  that  its  deri- 
vative substantive  nj;^ViD  is  capable  of  signifying 
extraction  or  Jiliat ion. '^  But  it  is  obvious,  that  in  the 
example  now  before  us,  the  meaning  of  the  substan- 
tive must  be  determined  by  that  of  the  verb,  as  it  is 
here  used  ;  for  in  this  passage,  the  root  and  its  deri- 

''Thus  it  is  said  of  the  Messiah,  in  reference  to  his  natural  birth, 
that  "  he  shall  come  forth  (^^t)  ^^^  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,"  (Isaiah 
xi,  1  ;)  and  of  the  Zareathites,  that  they  came  forth,  or  sprang 
(li^V"')  from  the  Mishraites  :  (1  Chron.  ii,  53 — comp.  Job  xiv,  2,  &c.) 
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vative  occur  in  connection.     "But  thou  Bethlehem 

Ephratah out  of  thee  (^^^P)  shall  he  come  (or 

go)  forth  (^^Vt)  "nto  me,  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel, 
whose  goings  forth  (WJ^^'l^)  have  been  from  of  old, 
&c."  Now  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  i^^^, 
in  this  passage,  has  any  reference  to  the  springing 
forth  of  the  person  spoken  of,  from  a  particular  stock; 
for  whenever  the  root  ^5^^  has  this  meaning,  the  prepo- 
sition 12  (from),  which  follows  it,  is  placed  before  the 
name  of  the  father,  mother,  or  family,  and  not  before 
that  of  the  birth  place.  Besides,  had  the  extraction 
of  the  individual,  from  the  famili/,  been  here  intended, 
it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  substantive  would  have 
been  placed  in  the  plural.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
we  may  conclude  that  PJ^^lD,  in  this  passage,  does  not 
denote  descent  or  filiation,  but  must  be  interpreted  in 
accordance  with  the  more  general  sense  ot  its  root,  and 
rendered  as  in  the  English  Translation,  "  goings  forth.'' 
Were  we,  however,  to  allow  that  Grotius  is  correct 
in  his  interpretation  of  this  substantive,  there  would 
still  remain  an  almost  insuperable  objection  to  his 
version  and  paraphrase,  viz.  that  they  depend  on  the 
supplif  or  understanding  of  words,  which  are  too 
obviously  essential  to  the  supposed  meaning,  not  to 
have  been  expressed,  had  that  meaning  been  the  real 
one.  In  order  to  represent  with  any  degree  of  clear- 
ness the  signification  on  which  he  insists,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  Hebrew  text  would  have  run  as 

follows :  xh^]}  "^p^p  ^yn  n'0,  n^np)  vn^^iDi  "whose 

extraction  is  (from  a  family  which  was)  from  of  old, 
&c."  I  conceive  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  context, 
nothing  in  the  general  scope  of  the  prophecy,  nothing 
(as  far  as  appears)  in  any  similar  passage  of  Scripture, 
which  cither  re(|uires  or  justifies  this  suhanditum. 
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On  the  whole,  the  impartial  student  of  Scripture 
will  readily  perceive  that  neither  the  interpretation  of 
Calvin,  who  explains  this  passage  of  eternal  preordi- 
nation, nor  that  of  Grotius,  which  points  to  nothing 
more  than  a  descent  from  an  ancient  family,  is  fairly 
admissible.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  nothing 
remains  for  us  but  to  allow,  that  according  to  the 
declaration  of  this  prophecy,  "  the  goings  forth"  of 
the  Messiah  (himself)  have  been  "  from  of  old,  from 
everlasting." 

The  "  goings  forth"  of  the  Messiah  are  understood 
by  many  commentators,  as  denoting  his  Sonship  in 
the  divine  nature,  or  in  other  words,  his  eternal  pro- 
cession from  the  Father,  the  plural  form  of  the 
substantive  being  accounted  for  on  the  principle  that 
this  procession  is  continuous  and  infinite.  But  I 
would  suggest  that  the  "goings  forth"  here  alluded 
to  as  having  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting,  are 
rather  to  be  explained  (on  the  critical  principle  already 
stated)  as  of  the  same  general  nature  or  character 
with  that  particular  ''going  forth"  which  took  place 
at  Bethlehem.  "  But  thou,  Bethlehem,  &c.  out  of 
thee  shall  he  go  forth  unto  me,  whose  gohigs  forth 
have  been  from  of  old,  &c."  Now,  on  that  moment- 
ous occasion,  the  Word  which  was  with  the  Father, 
went  forth  and  was  manifested.  His  power  was  ex- 
erted and  his  glory  unfolded.'  It  appears  probable, 
therefore,  that  VJli^'^i^  may  be  rightly  interpreted, 
as  denoting  the  manifestations  of  the  Son  of  God,  or 
the  exertions  of  his  power.^ 

The  Arabic  translator  explains  the  word  in  question, 
of  the  goings  forth  of  the  Messiah,  in  Israel,  by  which 

'  1  John  i,  1  ;   John  i,  14. 
^  So  Archbishop  Newcome,  in  loe. 
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he  might  probably  intend  to  express  the  appearances 
of  the  Son  of  God  to  the  ancient  Israehtes,  before  his 
incarnation.  But  the  goings  forth  of  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel  have  not  been  confined  to  a  single  people, 
or  to  any  period  of  time  :  inasmuch  as  he  is  the 
Wisdom  and  the  Power  of  God,  tbey  are  universal 
— infinite — eternal. 

The  question,  however,  remains  to  be  considered, 
whether  a  vast  antiquity  only,  or  a  real  anterior  eter- 
nity, is  intended  by  the  words  dT\V  ^l^D  DlJ^.q.  That 
the  latter  is  the  truth  appears  to  be  evinced  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  by  the  following  considerations. 

First.  The  words  D"T)^.  and  D^li;,  the  former  of 
which  sometimes  denotes  a  mere  antiquity,  and  the 
latter  (from  Dvj;  occultavit)  an  indefinitely  long  period, 
also  signify  an  absolute  and  true  eternity — a  sense 
which  attaches  to  Dlj^,  not  unfrequently,  and  to  D^ll^ 
in  a  multitude  of  passages." 

Secondly.  These  words  denote  periods  of  time,  only 
when  they  relate  to  those  persons  or  things  which  are, 
in  their  nature,  temporal.  When  on  the  contrary 
they  apply  to  that  which  is,  in  its  nature,  infinite — for 
example,  to  God  and  his  attributes — they  uniformly 
express  an  actual  eternity.  That  this  is  their  meaning 
in  the  present  instance,  may  be  deduced  from  their 
relation  to  the  Messiah  in  his  'preexistence ;  for  with- 
out our  here  assuming  the  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is 
plain  that  his  preexistence  was  in  a  spiritual  nature ;  and 
to  this,  his  spiritual  being,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Scriptures  any  where  attach  either  a  beginning  or 
an  end. 

Thirdly.  These  words  arc  the  more  clearly  expres- 
sive of  eternity,  because  they  are  used  in  combination 

■'   Taijiors  CoHc.  in  voc. 
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with  each  other.  There  is  no  term  in  the  Hebrew 
language  which  always  and  necessarily  expresses  an 
absohite  eternity.  In  order,  therefore,  to  confirm  the 
force  of  those  words  by  which  eternity  is  often  de- 
noted, the  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to  add  them 
one  to  another,  as  in  the  very  common  expression 
TV.]  3^1)^'?'  or  in  the  rarer  one,  ^^^V]  Ij/'?— terms 
which  almost  universally  denote  a  real  eternity.  The 
addition  of  071^  to  D*f)?-  ^^^^Y  faiily  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing a  similar  force,  and  thus  the  phrase  C?!^  "^P^P  '^'ijl?^ 
translated  in  E.  T.  "  from  of  old,  from  everlasting," 
might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  rendered  ^^  from  ever 
and  ever'"' 

It  appears  then, 

That,  although  the  prophecy  now  under  considera- 
tion may  possibly  contain  some  partial  and  subordinate 
allusion  to  one  of  the  Israelitish  temporal  princes,  yet 
the  general  opinion  of  the  Jews,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  the  comparison  with  other  evangelical  pro- 
phecies, and  the  internal  structure  of  the  prediction 
itself,  combine  in  proving  that  its  principal  applica- 
tion was  only  to  the  Messiah. 

That  the  address  to  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  in  verse 
2,  obviously  imports  his  actual  preexistence. 

That  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  explain 
the  passage,  so  as  to  avoid  this  doctrine — i.  e.  as  re- 
lating to  a  mere  preordination,  or  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  Messiah's  family — appear,  on  examination,  to  rest 
on  an  unsound  basis. 

Lastly.  That  the  "  goings  forth"  of  Christ  may 
probably  signify  the  exertions  of  his  power  ;  and  that 
the  words  which  follow,  (as  is  evinced  by  certain  cri- 
tical considerations,)  clearly  indicate  that  these  "  go- 
ings forth"  have  been  from  eternity. 
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In  order  to  elucidate  and  confirm  the  doctrine  of 
the  eternal  preexistence  of"  Christ,  it  may  now  be 
desirable  briefly  to  consider  two  remarkable  passages 
in  the  Revelation.  John  commences  that  book  with 
a  salutation  of  "  grace  and  peace  from  Him  which  is, 
and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come  ;  i.  e.  the  Father  ; 
and  from  the  Seven  Spirits  which  are  before  his 
throne ;  i.  e.  (I  presume)  the  one  perfect  Spirit,'  and 
from  Jesus  Christ,  the  faithful  witness,  &c."''  After 
the  salutation,  follows  an  ascription  of  glory  to  the 
Redeemer,  and  a  short  prophecy  respecting  his  second 
coming  ;*  and  then,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
narrative,  we  read — "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord,  which  is, 
and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty." 
Eng.  Trans.  Or  according  to  Griesbach's  text,  "  I 
am  Alpha  and  Omega,  saith  the  Lord  God,  which  is, 
and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty."* 
Since  the  description  "  which  is,  and  which  was,  and 
which  is  to  come,"  is  the  same  as  that  by  which, 
almost  immediately  before,  the  Father  is  character- 
ised, and  distinguished  from  the  Spirit  and  the  Son, 
it  must  I  think  be  allowed,  (especially  if  Griesbach's 
text  be  taken  for  our  guide)  that  these  are  the  words 

*  Since,  under  tlie  law,  the  seventh  day  and  the  seventh  year 
were  Sabbaths,  and  completed  respectively  the  week  of  days  and 
the  week  of  years,  the  Jews  were  induced  to  attach  the  notion  of 
pecuhar  excellence,  and  indeed  of  |)erfection,  to  the  number  seve?j. 
See  Schoettycn.  Hor.  Hcb.  in  loc.  and  Gill,  in  loc. 
-  Rev.  i,  4,  5.  ^  v,  5—7. 

•*  The  alteration  made  in  this  text  by  Griesbach,  viz.  the  omis- 
sion of  the  clause  ds'/,ri  xal  r'sXo;,  and  the  insertion  of  the  word  Q-)ihg, 
after  Kig/os,  appears  to  rest  upon  ample  authority.  On  nearly  the 
same  authority,  a  very  similar  sentence  inverse  11,  is  altogether 
excluded  from  the  text,  by  that  critic. 
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of  God  even  the  Father.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the 
terms,  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,"  are  unquestionably 
descriptive  of  some  attribute  of  deity. 

Schoettgen  has  illustrated  these  terms  by  comparing 
them  with  a  common  Rabbinical  expression,  "  from 
Aleph  to  Tail,"  (i.  e.  from  the  first  to  the  last  letter 
of  the  alphabet,)  by  which  the  Jews  were  accustomed 
to  denote  completeness  or  perfection — "the  whole  of 
any  thing  from  beginning  to  end."  Thus  they  tell  us 
that  Adam  transgressed  the  ivhole  law,  from  Aleph  even 
to  Tau^ — that  Abraham,  on  the  contrary,  observed 
the  law,  from  Aleph  even  to  Tau,  and  worshipped  the 
Lord  with  his  whole  heart,  from  Aleph  even  to  Tau.^ 
Again  they  say,  that  God  blessed  Israel,  from  Aleph 
even  to  Tau  ;  i.  e.  perfectly,  with  a  blessing  which 
comprehended  every  thhig.^  In  the  present  instance, 
this  expression  of  completeness  or  perfection  evidently 
alludes  to  duration,  as  appears  from  its  elucidating 
context,  "  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to 
come;"  and  must  I  conceive  be  interpreted  as  denoting 
the  eternity  of  the  Godhead.  "  I  am  Alpha  and  Ome- 
ga."— i.  e.  "  I  comprehend  all  time  in  myself — 1  am 
from  eternity  to  eternity."* 

Now  in  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  Apocalypse, 
the  same  expression  is  adopted ;  together  with  an  ex- 
planatory addition,  no  less  indicative  of  unchanging 
duration  than  the  phrase,  "  which  is,  and  which  was, 
and  which  is  to  come  :"  and  hy  whojn  ?  Distinctly, 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — "  And  behold  I  come 
quickly,  and   my  reward   is   with  me,  to  give  every 

5   Yalkut  Ruheni,  fol.  17,  4.  ^  Ibid.  fol.  48,  4. 

7  Ibid,  fol,  128,  3  ;  Vid.  Horac  Hebraicce,  in  loc. 
«  So  Rosenmuller,  Gill,  A.  Clarke,  and  others :  Vid.  Schleusn. 
Lex.  in  voc.  Alpha. 
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man  according  as  his  work  shall  be.     I  am  Alpha 
and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first 

and  the  last I  Jesus  have  sent  mine  angel  to 

testify  unto  you  these  things  in  the  churches,  &c."® 
With  this  memorable  saying,  we  may  compare  the 
words  of  the  Almighty,  not  only  in  the  exordium  of 
this  book,  but  in  the  inspired  language  of  Hebrew 
prophecy — "1  Jehovah,  the  first  and  with  the 
LAST;  1  am  He."  '  "Thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  King 
of  Israel,  and  his  Redeemer,  Jehovah  of  hosts,  I  am 
the  First  and  I  am  the  Last  ;  and  beside  me  there 
is  no  God."^  Thus  are  the  eternity  of  Jehovah,  and 
the  eternity  of  Jesus  represented  by  the  sacred  writers 
in  the  same  emphatic  terms.  On  the  whole,  it  appears 
to  be  the  clear  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  the  Son  as 
well  as  the  Father  is  "  from  of  old,  from  everlasting" 
— that  he  is  perfect  with  respect  to  duration — that 
there  was  none  before  him,  and  will  be  none  after 
him — that  he  comprehends,  in  his  personal  existence, 
the  ivhole  of  time  ;  or,  in  other  words,  both  an  anterior 
and  a  future  eternity.  From  these  premises  it  is 
an  inevitable  consequence,  that  he  is  truly  GoD.^ 

9  Chap,  xxii,  13—16.  ^  Isa.  xli,  4. 

-  Isa.  xliv,  6 — com]},  xlviii,  12. 
^  Here  it  ought  to  be  noticed,  that  there  is  a  third  passage  in  the 
Apocalypse,  in  which  the  eternity  of  the  Speaker  is  indicated  by 
the  same  phraseology  as  in  ch.  i,  8,  xxii,  13,  and  in  which  at  the 
same  time  He  expressly  declares  his  own  divinity — "  And  I  heard 
a  great  voice  out  of  heaven,  saying,  Beliold,  the  tabernacle  of  God 
is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his 
people,  and  God  himself  shall  be  with  tlicm,  and  shall  be  their  God  ; 

and  he  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said.  Behold  I  make 

all  things  new.  And  he  said  unto  me,  Write,  for  these  words  are 
true  and  faithful.  And  he  said  unto  me,  It  is  done.  I  am  Alpha 
and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end.  I  will  give  unto  him  that 
is  athirst  of  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life  freely.  He  that  over- 
cometh  shall  inherit  all  things,  and  I  will  be  his  God,  and  he  shall 
be  my  son ;  but  the  fearful  and  unbelieving,  and  the  abominable, 
and  murderers,  and  whoremongers,  and  sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and 
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all  liars,  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  burnetii  with  fire 
and  brimstone,  which  is  the  second  death  :"  ch.  xxi,  3 — 8. 

From  the  comparison  ofch.  xx,  12 — 15,  where  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Judge  of  mankind,  is  described  as  sitting  on  a  great  white 
throne;  and  of  ch.  xxii,  12 — 17,  where  He  describes  himself  in 
nearly  similar  terms,  and  pronounces  the  same  promises  and  the 
same  threats ;  and  more  especially  from  the  consideration,  that 
throughout  the  Apocalypse,  the  Son  and  not  the  Father  commu- 
nicates with  the  apostle,  and  commissions  him  to  write  ;  the  conclu- 
sion is  almost  necessarily  derived,  that  it  is  Jesus  Christ  who 
speaks  in  this  passage,  and  who  declares,  first,  his  eternity,  and 
next,  his  deity. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  coins  of  some  of  the  Greek 
Emperors  who  reigned  during  the  continuance  of  the  Arian  contro- 
versy, are  inscribed  with  A  and  n  as  an  indication  of  their  faith  in 
the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  See  Dr.  WalsJis  Essay  on  Christian 
Coins,  S^c.  p.  100. 


No.  vir. 

ON  CHRIST  I'UEEXISTENT,    IN  THE   FORM  OF  GOD,   AND   ON   AN 
EgUALITY  WITH   GOD. 

Phil,  ii,  5 — 9.  Tovro  yoi^  (p^ovzia&oj  Iv  vfuv,  o  xui  \v 
^Pi/rra/  'l/jaov'  og  h  (JjOo(p^  Qzov  VTrd^yjujv^  ovy^  ccoTray^jOv 
'/iyr,(yaro  to  eivui  lira.  &sm,  ccK'/J  Iccvtov  lKivoo(JZ,  iMO^(p'/jv  hovXov 
Xa/3it)v,  h  0[jj0iaj[jjccri  avO^ooTtcov  yzvoiMZvog'  zcu  ay/iiMari  sv^s- 
&iig  ug  dvO^co'TTog,  IrocTeivcocjsv  iccvrov,  yzvof/jsvog  V'Tr^KOog  jM/£%p/ 
^avaroy,  ^avarov  hi  (ttuv^ov.  Aio  zcci  6  Qzog  uvrov  vtz^- 
v-ipcoas,  ?c(zi  lyuoifTCiTO  avraj  ovoyjcc  ro  vts^  Tav  ovo^cx,.  "  Let 
this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus  : 
who,  being  (or  subsisting)  in  the  form  of  God,  thought 
it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  (or  on  an  equality)  with  God : 
but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness 
of  men  (or — but  reduced  himself,  taking  the  form  of 
a  servant,  being  made  in  the  hkeness  of  men) :  and 
being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself, 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  cross.  Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted 
him,  &c."  Eng.  Trans. 

"  Is  qui  cum  in  imagine  Dei  esset,  non  rapinam 
(t^'^DIk^n)  arbitratus  est  esse  se  aequalem  Deo ;  sed  se- 
ipsum  cxinanivit,  formam  servi  accipiens,  &c.  Syr. 
Peslutn. 

"Qui  cum  in  imagine  J)ci  esset,  non  rapinam  arbi- 
tratus est  esse  se  ajcpialem  Deo  :  sed  semet  ipsum  cxin- 
anivit,  ct   sirnilitudinem  servi  accepit,  &c,"    Vulgate. 
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"  For  let  this  mind  be  in  yon  which  was  in  Christ 
Jesus  also  ;  who  being  in  the  form  of  God  did  not 
eagerly  grasj)  at  the  resemblance  to  God;  but  divested 
himself  of  it,  and  took  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant, 
and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,  &c."  U.  N.  V. 
— "who  being  in  the  form  of  God  did  not 


covet  to  be  honoured  as  God,  but  divested  himself," 
&c.     Dr,  Sam.  Clarke* 

In  this  interesting  and  important  passage  of  scrip- 
ture, there  are  several  particulars  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  critical  discussion. 

I.  "O?  h  [Jjo^pri  ©zov  v'Trd^yjov.  "Who  being  (or  sub- 
sisting) in  the  form  of  God."  The  editors  of  U.N.V., 
after  Lindsey,  interpret  these  expressions  as  denoting 
only,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  invested  with  extraordi- 
nary divine  powers."  By  "^divine  powers"  the  Editors, 
who  openly  deny  that  our  adorable  Redeemer  was  any 
thing  more  than  a  man,  obviously  signify  those  pow- 
ers only,  which  he  was  enabled  to  exercise  as  an  in- 
spired and  divinely  commissioned  prophet.  Now,  to 
the  plain  reader  of  Scripture  it  will  doubtless  ap- 
pear incredible  that  any  mere  man  or  prophet,  in- 
vested with  miraculous  powers,  should  on  that  account 
be  described  by  the  apostle  as  "  subsisting  in  the 
form  of  God." 

This  remark  is  amply  confirmed  by  a  critical  con- 
sideration of  the  terms  here  employed  ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  the  participle  vTa^yj^v  denotes  a  suhstantial 
or  natural  existence  ;  and  secondly,  the  word  [j!yog(p^, 
as  the  learned  Hammond  observes,  cannot  be  rightly 
interpreted  of  the  mere  picture  or  representation  of  a 
thing.  It  denotes  either  the  figure  and  appearance,  or 
else  the  nature,  of  the  thing  itself.  The  former  is 
*  Scrip.  Docfr.  Trin.  3rd  Eel.  p.  178. 
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the  sense  ot'joooo^^  in  Mark  xvi,  12,  (the  only  passai^e 
of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  it  is  elsewhere  used); 
and  also  in  the  few  passages  of  the  Septuagint  version, 
and  Apocrypha,^  which  contain  the  word.  If  ii>o^(pr„ 
in  the  passage  before  us,  has  this  sense,  the  decla- 
ration that  Christ  subsisted  in  the  form  of  God,  must 
be  explained  as  denoting,  that  Christ  possessed  and 
displayed  the  characteristic  attributes  of  the  Deitij. 
This  explanation  of  the  terms  is  adopted  by  Dr.  Pve 
Smith,"  and  very  well  agrees  with  the  context. 

The  participle  v-zaoy^cov,  however,  with  which  /W/Of*??? 
is  here  connected,  appears  to  indicate  that  i^o^p^  ^soy 
signifies  that  in  which  Christ  actually  subsisted — that 
which  constituted  his  being — not  merely  the  outward 
and  perceptible  character,  but  the  essential  nature,  of 
God.  For  such  a  version  of  (/^o^(p^  we  are  in  possession 
of  abundant  authority.  It  was  an  axiom  of  ancient 
Grecian  philosophy,  that  the  (pvcrig  or  omicc,  the  nature 
or  being  of  a  thing,  consisted  of  two  parts  ;  first  its 
vXt]  (substance)  and  secondly  its  [y^o§(p/j  or  zloog  (form) : 
and  that  the  latter  was  its  end  or  perfection — rgXoj, 
sfTfAS'/^itcc.''  Phavorinus,  a  celebrated  Greek  Lexico- 
grapher, (a.  d.  circa  1500)  explains  [/^oo:p-/j  by  to  zoc'^' 
iuurov  ov,  Kdt  KOivcoviag  irs^ou  dg  ro  I'lvai  ou  hiof/jii/ov,  "  that 
which  has  a  being  of  itself,  and,  in  order  to  be,  needs 
not  the  assistance  of  another;" — and  again  he  says, 
foo^^r,  Kv^icog  tj  ovaia,  i.  e.  "  (J^o^^n  properly  signifies 
essence."     In  support  of  the  interpretation  of  (^ooXrj, 


^  Trommii  Cone.  See  particularly  Isa.  xliv,  13,  lrolr,a-v  a-jro  ug 
fioe(pr,v  dvo^h; : — lie  made  it  (the  idol)  like  the  form  of  a  man.  Had 
/Mo^<pn  here  signified  a  mere  resemblance,  the  word  ojg,  "  like,"  would 
have  been  redundant. 

'■'  Scripture  Tcslimoin/  lo  tltc  Messiah,  vol.  ii,  394. 

^  Aristot.  Natural.  Auscult.  lib.  iii,  cap  8;  Ed.  Paris,  1621), 
torn,  i,  p.  337.     Dc  Anima,  lib.  ii.  cap.  1,  tom.  i,  p.  630. 
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thus  given  by  Phavorinus,  Dr.  Hammond  quotes 
JEschylus,  who  says  of  &i(Jjig  and  Fa/a,  that  they  are 
TolXoiv  ovo^jijOiTcov  (jbo§(p^  [jjici,  {.  6.  "  oue  form  or  nature 
under  different  names."*  Erasmus  renders  Iv  (Mog<prj 
^zoij,  "  in  natura  Dei."  Schleusner,  in  his  Lexicon 
N.  T.,  states  that  i/jo^<pn  here  signifies  "  ipsa  natura  et 
essentia,'^  which  version  he  confirms  by  a  quotation 
from  Plato,  who  says  of  the  gods,  szocsog  ccvrSju  [jumi 
as/  ccTrXcog  b  r^  uvrov  iJjO^(p^,  "  every  one  of  them  for 
ever  simply  continues  in  his  own  nature."^  Ovid 
makes  a  similar  use  of  the  Latin  wordybrmo,  and  puts 
"the  form  of  the  gods"  for  the  gods  themselves — 
"  Astra  tenent  cceleste  solum,  formaeque  Deorum."^ 
So  Josephus  says  that  "  God  is  made  manifest  by  his 
works  and  blessings,  but  that  as  to  his  nature  and 
majesty,  he  is  to  us  wholly  invisible," — (Jbog^fjv  rs  zai 
f/jiyi^og  yj^lv  ccOavisotrog.^ 

Theophylact  gives  the  same  interpretation  of  iLo^<pn 
in  this  passag^e — Mo^<p?j  ya^  ^zov  ri  ovaicc  Xiysrcct  uffTrz^ 
[JjO^cpyj  hovXou  yj  (pvaig  rov  ^ovKou.  "  Forma  enim  Dei 
essentia  dicitur,  quemadmodum  forma  servi,  natura 
servi."  Theodoret  also  paraphrases  the  words  h  [Jt>o^(p^ 
^&ou  vTu^y^cov,  by  ^sog  yci^  cov  xcci  (pvasi  ^sog,  "  cum  enim 
esset  Deus  et  natura  Deus  ;"  and  the  ancient  fathers 
in  general  have  cited  these  words  as  descriptive  of  the 
preexistence  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  divine  nature." 

That  the  actual  deity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  involved  in 
the  doctrine  of  his  having,  before  his  humiliation,  sub- 

^  Hammond  in  loc.  ^  De  Repub.  ^  M.  J.  73,  Wetstein  in  loc. 
~  Contra  Apion.  lib.  ii.  Wetstein  in  loc. 
•^  Origen  in  Matt.  torn,  xv,  Ed.  Ben.  iii,  661.  Clemens  Alex. 
Cohort,  ad  Gent.  Ed.  Ben.  i,  8.  Tertullian.  de  Resur.  Cam.  Ed. 
Semi,  iii,  221.  Novatian.  de  Regula  Fid.  cap.  22.  Ed.  Jackson. 
p.  176.  Chrysostom.  de  Christi  Prec.  Ed.  Ben.  i,  537.  Euse- 
bius  contra  Marcellum,  lib.  i,  Ed.  Colon,  a.d.  1.588,  p.  25.  Id. 
contra  Marcellum  de  Ecc.  Thcol.  lib.  i,  pp.  94,  95,  &c. 
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sisted  in  the  form  of  God,  appears  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  subsequent  declaration,  that  he  took  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  servant ;"  for  after  his  incarnation,  and 
in  his  human  nature,  Jesus  Christ  was  truly  the  ser- 
vant of  God,  to  the  execution  of  whose  commission 
he  was  unreservedly  devoted  :  and  in  a  less  proper 
sense,  he  was  also  the  servant  of  man,  to  whose  wants 
he  came  "  to  minister^"  *  It  may  moreover  be  ob- 
served, that  Paul  in  this  remarkable  sentence  employs 
not  only  the  word  ^o§<p^^  but  even  6[jboico(jja  (similitude) 
and  (T-xrJiJjOi,  (fashion)  to  denote  not  a  mere  appearance, 
but  a  particular  mode  of  actual  existence.  When  he 
says  that  Christ  was  made  in  the  Uheness  of  men,  and 
was  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  evidently  means, 
as  is  universally  allowed,  that  Christ  was  truly  and 
properly  a  man.* 

On  the  whole,  when  we  deliberately  compare,  in  this 
passage,  the  force  of  [J^o^^ri  ^soD,  with  that  of  (Jt^o^'pn 
hoOXou  and  6(ji>o{co(Ma.  and  ayjiiJ^cc  av^^uicov,  it  seems  im- 
possible for  us  to  misapprehend  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostle.  That  doctrine  plainly  appears  to  be  this — 
that  Jesus  Christ,  who  subsisted  in  the  nature  and  con- 
dition of  God,  so  humbled  himself,  as  to  take  upon 
him  the  nature  and  condition  of  a  servant  and  a  man. 

IT.  To  zivai  ha  QzSj.  "To  be  equal  with  God," — or 
"  his  equality  with  God."  The  force  of  the  expression 
ro  zivai  ha,  0£^,  is  very  inadequately  represented  by 

^  Matt.  XX,  28. 
^  That  o/zo/w/xa  hero  sionifies,  not  a  fictitious  resemblance,  but  an 
actual  conformity  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  man,  appears  from 
Heb.  ii,  17,  where  our  Lord's  being  made  like  unto  his  brethren 
(6/Ao/w^5jva/)  is  mentioned  as  ecpiivalent  to  his  taking  part  "  of  flesh 
and  blood."  With  respect  to  the  word  oy^rifia,  it  is  used  in  classical 
Greek,  to  express,  not  merely  the  appearance,  but  the  actual  co7i- 
ditionot'B.  person,  as  Raphelius  proves  from  Xenophon  and  Poly- 
bius.     Vid.  Annot.  in  N.  T.  in  loc. 
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the  words  of  U.  N.  V.  "  the  resemblance  to  God." 
Dr.  Clarke's  version,  "to  be  honoured  as  God,"  comes 
nearer  to  the  original,  which  imports  not  only  a 
resemblance  to  God,  but  an  actual  equality  with  him. 
Such  appears  to  have  been  the  general  and  unhesitat- 
ing opinion  of"  the  Greek  fathers  and  commentators." 
It  does  not  appear  that  i(ra,  as  generally  used  by 
Greek  authors,  expresses  any  thing  short  of  absolute 
equality.  Eustathius  indeed  observes  upon  Iliad  s, 
441,  that  7aa  there  takes  the  sense  of  ofjuoioig — "  like," 
upon  which  Stephens  remarks,^  "  Sed  ego  non  video 
quid  obstet  quominus  in  altera  significatione  (scil. 
aequalitatis)  ibi  sumatur."  Jt  is  indeed  evident  that 
hc6  in  that  passage  of  Homer  signifies  "  equally"  and 
not  "like."  Diomed  is  exhorted  not  to  desire  to  be 
wise  as  the  Gods  : 

M?]62  QioTsiv  Is  i&iXi  (psomiv. 

Neque  Diis  paria  velis  ineditari.     (Dr.  S.  Clarke.) 
So  Iliad  £.  72.  "O5  ^a  v66og  (liv  syjv,  cruxa  d'  sVgsjSs  5/a  Qiavoj, 
"^laa,  (plXoiffi  rsxsgffj. 
Qui  nothus  quidem  erat,  studiose  tamen  eum  educavit 

nobilis  Theano 
jEque  cum  dilectis  liberis,  (Id.) 

V.  176. 6  d'l  /j^iv  rhv  iaa  7'v/.i<SGi. 

■ isque  eum  honorabat  a;qite  ac  filios.  (Id.) 

0.  439.  'Iffa  (p'tXoiSi  To%iv(Siv. 

Mque  ac  caros  parentes.  (Id.) 

Odyss.  a.  432. 'lea  h\  fiiv  %ihf^  uXoy^w  rkv. 

Mque  autem  ipsam  ac  pudicam  uxorem  honorabat. 
Comp.  A.  303,  483.  (Id.) 

See  also  Hippocrates  :^  "0[jjvuf^i  ■^yT^Gza^ai  fjuh  rov  ht- 
hd^ovTu  (/ji  r^vri-xyi^v  ruvrriv,  ha  yivirrimv  1[Jjo7(Tiv.  "  I  swear 

^  See  for  example  hidorus  of  Pel.  lib.  iv,  22.  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria, 171  Esai.  lib.  iv,  orat.  4,  Ed.  Lutet.  ii,  661.  Theodoret, 
Theophylact,  (Ecumenius,  and  Damuscenus,  in  loc. 

'^  In  Thcs.      ^  Jurcjurand.  c.  i,  p.  42,  (cited  by  Schleusner.) 
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that  I  will  esteem  the  person  who  shall  teach  me  that 
ait,  equally  with  my  own  parents."  It  seems  very 
plain  that  in  these  several  instances  ica,  although 
employed  simply  as  an  adverb,  denotes  not  a  mere 
similitude,  but  an  actual  equality.  It  is  true  that  Dr. 
Whitby  has  quoted  from  the  Septuagint  version  of 
the  book  of  Job  several  passages  in  which  ^a,  used 
as  an  adverb,  may  not  unsuitably  be  rendered  by  our 
word  "like.""  "Hast  thou  curdled  me  I^a  ry^<y,  as 
or  like  cheese  ?"  ^  "  He  is  consumed  /<7a  cccikoj^  as  or 
like  a  skin  bottle  :""  "Wickedness  shall  be  broken 
Ida,  ^vkoj^  as  or  like  wood,"  &c.^  Although  the  adverb 
like  may  here  be  very  properly  employed  in  trans- 
lation, and  although  there  is  obviously  no  parity 
between  Job  and  a  cheese,  between  man  and  a  bottle, 
or  between  wickedness  and  wood — yet  Tea  in  these 
passages  does  not  lose  its  true  and  original  force  of 
equality ;  for  Job  was  curdled  as  much  as  a  cheese ; 
man  is  consumed  as  quickly  as  a  skin  bottle  ;  and 
wickedness  is  no  less  liable  to  be  broken  than  wood. 
Were  it  however  to  be  allowed  that  ica,  when  thus 
used  adverbially,  may  sometimes  denote  nothing  more 
than  a  similitude,  (of  which  signification  I  am  unable 
to  discover  any  valid  example,)  such  an  interpretation 
would  still  be  inapplicable  to  Phil,  ii,  6, — a  passage  in 
which  ka  is  preceded  by  the  verb  zbui,  to  be ;  and  in 
which  it  therefore  appears  to  assume  the  place  of  the 
singular  accusative,  hov.  Such  is  the  express  judg- 
ment of  Erasmus  Schmidt  (as  quoted  by  Dr.  Pyc 
Smith),  and  also  of  Schlcusner.*  Now  if  ro  sivut  iffcc 
&s^  has  the  same  force  with  ro  gW/  Jffou  ©saJ,  these 


^  Job  X,  10.  '  xiii,  28.         '^  xxiv,  20. 

•"  Whitby  on  Phil,  ii,  6.  '  Lex.  in  voc. 
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expressions  undoubtedly  import  an  actual  equality 
ivith  God. 

Some  commentators  have  observed  that  the  phrase 
}g(x.  Qscu  has  the  same  meaning  with  the  Greek  adjec- 
tive iffohog — an  adjective  usually  rendered  by  our  word 
godlike;  and  thence  they  infer  that  hcc  here  implies 
only  similitude.^  'Itrohog  is  a  word  often  used  by  pro- 
fane authors,  but  not  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  the  low  notions  respecting  their  deifies, 
entertained  by  the  heathen,  preclude  any  just  com- 
parison between  this  expression  as  employed  by  Mem, 
and  the  hcc  ^s^  of  an  apostle.  But  on  the  supposition 
that  lira  ^zm  has  the  same  force  as  hodsog,  the  inference 
deduced  from  these  premises  is  inadmissible.  'Iffodsog 
properly  signifies  not  Deo  similis,  but  Deo  cequalis, 
Deo  par.'^  That  hog  in  composition  retains  the  sense 
of  real  equality,  is  evident  from  the  words  ho^oc^^g, 
ceque  gravis,  hoho^og,  ceque  clarus,  ho^vvu^/jog,  ceque 
pofens,  hoikzTjg^  par  pondere,  S^c.'' 

On  the  words  ro  ebcct  i(toc  Qzco,  we  have  to  remark 
in  conclusion,  that  their  true  meaning  does  not  appear 
to  be  quite  accurately  represented  by  the  English 
translation,  "  to  be  equal   with  God."     It  is  justly 

^  So  Cappe,  Crit.  Rem.  on  Scrip,  i,  233.    ^  Scapulce  Lex.  in  voc. 

"^  If  the  reader  will  examine  in  any  Greek  Lexicon,  the  long  list 
of  words  formed,  by  Jeog  in  composition,  he  will,  I  believe,  find  that 
the  idea  of  equality  is  always  preserved  in  them.  The  only  word 
which  appears  to  have  suggested  a  doubt  on  the  subject  is  icayyikog. 
This  word  occurs  in  Luke  xx,  36.  Of  persons  who  are  counted 
worthy  to  obtain  an  inheritance  in  heaven,  it  is  there  said,  "  Neither 
can  they  die  any  more:  for  they  are  equal  unto  the  angels — 
hayy'ikoi  yd^  itai."  It  is  observed  by  Cappe  that  7sog  in  the  com- 
position of  this  word  must  needs  have  the  force  of  similis  merely, 
because,  in  his  opinion,  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  angels  is  all  that 
the  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  can  aspire  to ;  but  the  point  of 
comparison,  in  this  instance,  is  immortality,  in  which  respect  the 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect  and  the  angels  are  unquestionably 
equal. 
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observed  by  a  commentator  in  Poole's  Synopsis,  that 
the  article  ro  is  here  used  hmrfKcog — "  to  indicate  that 
which  was."  On  this  principle,  we  ought  rather  to 
render  the  phrase  as  signifying  "  the  being  equal  with 
God;"  or  more  freely  " /?/*  equality  with  God^ 
There  is  evidently  a  strong  analogy  between  the  two 
descriptions  here  given  by  Paul  of  the  glory  of  Christ 
preexistent — the  Jirst,  that  he  was  in  the  form  of 
God — the  seco?id,  that  he  vras  equal  with  God.  After 
having  described  our  Lord  as  subsisting  h  (J^o§<P^ 
&eov,  it  is  probable  that  by  the  words  ro  zivai  ha.  Qbm, 
the  apostle  intended  to  refer  to  that  preceding  descrip- 
tion, and  to  point  out,  in  a  somewhat  different  man- 
ner, the  same  glorious  condition  of  the  Son  of  God. 

III.  Ovx  a.^Tccyf/bov  ^yriffaro^  "  thought  it  not  rob- 
bery." Dr.  Clarke,  in  the  third  edition  of  his  work 
on  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  paraphrases 
his  own  version  of  ovx,  a^rocyiiov  rjyr,aaro^  as  follows  : — 
"  Desired  not  to  make  ostentation  of  his  being  in  the 
form  of  God,  was  not  greedy  or  fond,  or  looked  uyon 
it  as  a  prize  to  he  hastily  catched  at  (so  the  words 
more  strictly  signify)  of  being  honoured  as  God;'  and 
he  afterwards  quotes  Lambert  Bos  as  having  yet  more 
accurately  expressed  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage 
— "  non  temerc,  subito,  et  sine  pra?vio  labore,  arripi- 
endum  sibi  duxit,  ut  esset  ha  GsaJ." "  Now  if  we  are 
correct  in  the  view  just  given  of  the  words  ro  shai  ha 
©ico, — namely,  that  ro  is  used  hi»ruaig,  and  that  the 
whole  phrase  denotes  an  already  subsisting  equality 
of  Christ  with  (iod  ;  it  is  evident  that  this  learned 
author's  interpretation  must  fall  to  the  ground,  for  it 
would  be  absurd  to  say,  that  Christ  did  not  covet  or 
was  not  eager  to  catch  at  an  honour,  oftvhich  he  was 

'^  Errrr.  Pliilol.  in  lor. 
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actually  in  possession.  It  appears  also  to  be  scarcely 
possible  that  the  substantive  a§xci'y(jijog  should  signify 
"  res  rapienda"  or  "  quicquid  arripiendum" — "  a  prize 
to  be  hastily  catched  at.''  Dr.  Clarke  himself  soon 
afterwards  explains  u^'Trccyfijog  as  having  the  same 
meaning  with  a§'7roc'y[jjcx, — that  is  to  say,  a  booty  al- 
ready seized ;  and  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work, 
his  paraphrase  of  this  passage  plainly  rests  on  the 
principle  that  agTruyfj^og  signifies  not  res  rapienda,  but 
res  rapta — i.  e.  "  a  prize  in  actual  possession."  It  is 
as  follows :  "  was  not  greedy  or  fond  of,  or  unwilling 
to  let  go,  the  prize  of  being  honoured  as  God  ;"  and 
again,  "  was  not  greedy  or  fond  of  or  unwilling  to 
part  with,  the  prize  of  being  honoured  as  God." 
The  editors  of  U.  N.  V.  themselves  could  have  no 
other  meaning  in  the  very  loose  version  which  they 
have  given  of  this  passage,  ("  did  not  eagerly  grasp 
at  the  resemblance  with  God,  but  divested  himself  of 
it")  ;  for  how  should  Christ  divest  himself  of  that, 
which  he  did  not  in  the  first  instance  possess  ? " 

9  Since  writing  the  above,  I  observe  that  in  their  fourth  edition, 
the  Editors  of  U.  N.  V.  have  corrected  their  version  of  this  passage, 
and  have  rendered  ouy^  a^ayijXv  rjyTiffaTo  to  sJvai  lea  Qiui,  "  did 
not  esteem  as  a  prey,  this  resemblance  to  God."  Were  it  not  for 
the  substitution  of  resemblance  for  equality,  this  version  might 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  unexceptionable. 

Newcome  Cappe,  who  renders a^Tray/Aoj,  as  in  E.  T.,  by  "robbery," 
enters  his  protest  as  a  Greek  scholar,  against  the  supposition  "  that 
a  verbal  noun  (like  a^'xay/xog  or  d^rayfji^a,)  can  be  rendered  properly 
in  Latin  by  the  gerund  of  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived." 
"  Who,"  says  he,  "  would  translate  iiiyiJ^a  or  jiiyiihi,  a  thing  to  be 
mingled,  or  that  ought  to  be  mingled ;  jSaTmsfia  or  (SaTng/j^hg,  a 
thing  to  be  washed ;  dyvig/Mo,  or  dyvis/Mog,  a  thing  to  be  purified  ; 
'koyiaiMa  or  XoyiCfMg,  a  thing  to  be  reckoned  or  argued  ?  Such  sort 
of  terms  signify  the  thing  produced  by  the  action  which  the  verb 
whence  they  are  derived  denotes  ;  irolriiia  is  a  thing  made  ;  d^Tayu^a 
a  thing  violently  seized,"  Crit.  Remarks,  vol.  i,  p.  276.  These 
remarks  appear  to  be  very  just;  except  only  that  this  author  con- 
founds verbal  nouns  terminating  in  ijm  with  those  ending  in  (mc. 
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In  support  of  his  own  peculiar  interpretation  of  the 
apostle's  words — "  he  did  not  covet  or  catch  at,  to  be 
honoured  as  God" — Dr.  Clarke  quotes  the  well  known 
letter  addressed,  on  the  subject  of  the  martyrdoms,  by 
the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienna  to  those  of  Asia  and 
Phrygia,  (a.d.  177)  and  preserved  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Eusebius.  The  authors  of  that  letter  aver, 
that  the  Martyrs  were  such  zealous  imitators  of  Christ, 
og  Iv  (/jo^pri  0£oy  V'7C(x,^-)(/uv  ov%  a^'^rciyffjon  riyriaa.ro  to  h  vai 
i(Tcc  Qisu,  that  although  they  had  been  frequently  cast 
to  wild  beasts,  and  had  endured  all  manner  of  tor- 
ments— y  roiuvr^  ho^rj  VTraoy^ovng,  Kut  ovy^  aVa|  oy^g  Viq 
aAXa  'TroXXuxig  (Jboc^rv^riffccvrsg — "being  in  so  much  glory, 
and  having  not  only  once  or  twice,  but  oftentimes 
suffered  as  martyrs" — they  would,  nevertheless,  by 
no  means  allow  themselves  to  be  honoured  with  that 
title,  before  they  had  perfected  their  testimony  by 
their  death. 

On  an  attentive  consideration,  this  quotation  will  be 
found  to  afford  no  support  to  any  interpretation  of  the 
apostle's  words,  which  represents  the  ro  shai  hcc  Q&so, 
(equality  with  God,)  as  an  honour  which  Christ  did  not 
possess,  and  did  not  covet  to  obtain.  On  the  contrary, 
the  words,  as  here  quoted,  evidently  represent  that 
equality  as  an  honour  in  possession,  on  the  retainwg 
of  which  our  Lord  did  not  insist,  as  if  it  were  a  booty. 
The  meaning  of  the  writer  is  clear — "As  Christ, 
who  was  in  the  form  of  (iod,  and  c((ual  with  him,  did 
not  insist  on  his  equal  honour  with  the  Father,  but 
abstained  from  it,  and  made  himself  of  no  reputation  ; 
so  did  these  Christians,  although  so  truly  worthy  of 
glory,  and  in  point  of  merit,  true  martyrs,  refuse  and 
abdicate  the  title  to  which  they  had  so  just  a  claim."' 

'   J'Juse/i.  Hist.  Eccl.  lifi.  V,  cap,   I. 
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It  will  be  observed,  that  the  authors  of  this  letter 
have  interpreted  the  words  cc^'Tray^hov  ohy^  yiyT^frotro  ro 
sivoii  hoc  &SCU  as  belonging  to  the  description  of  our 
Lord's  condescension,  and  as  connected  in  sense  with 
what  follows,  ccXk'  WivcoGiv  iavrov,  &c.  It  will  also  be 
observed  that  the  meaning  which  they  attach  to  the 
word  a§'7rDC'/(/jog  is  probably  the  same  as  that  which 
more  properly  belongs  to  ol^TccyiJijcc — that  is,  prceda, 
res  rapta.  The  martyrs  followed  the  example  of 
Christ,  who  did  not  use  his  glory  as  if  it  were  a  prey. 
He  who  subsisted  in  the  form  of  God,  did  not  regard 
his  equality  with  the  Father  in  the  light  of  a  booty — 
or  of  a  possession  violently  obtained,  and  therefore 
eagerly  to  be  insisted  upon — but  made  himself  of  no 
reputation,  &c. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  passage,  with  a^'irayiJbog 
thus  interpreted,  is  ably  developed  by  Schleusner,  as 
follows:  "Non  \vdh\nt  prcedce  loco  similitudinem  cum 
Deo,  (or  rather  cequalitatem,  according  to  the  express 
judgment  of  this  author,  in  voc.  iffog,)  hoc  est,  qua 
poterat  uti  majestate  divina,  non  cupide  utendum  esse 
existimavit ;  seu  non  semper  eam  fecit  conspicuam, 
interdum  abstinuit  ab  ea."^  This  is  unquestionably 
the  sense  in  which  most  of  the  ancient  fathers  and 
commentators  understood  the  words  of  the  apostle. 
Theodoret's  observation  on  the  passage  is  as  follows: 
0£oV  ya^  ojv,  zui  (pvirsi  Qsog,  zcci  ryjv  'Tr^og  rov  Trarsgcc  lao- 
rpjra  sy^cov,  ov  f/jzya  rovro  VTrsKafBs'  rovro  ya^  'i^iov  rcov  -Tra^' 
a^iccv  ri(Jijjjg  rivog  riTvyji'/Zoruv.  "  For  being  God,  and 
God  by  nature,  and  possessing  equality  with  the 
Father,  he  did  not  make  much  of  (or  in  a  boastful 
manner  insist  upon)  this   his  dignity;  for  such  a  dis- 

"  Lex.  N,  T.  voc.  ctD'Tra'yfMc. 
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position  is  peculiar  to  those,  who  have  obtained  any 
honour,  contrary  to  their  merits.'''  And  again  Theo- 
doret  observes,  rajv  ya^  ra  ahXoTcia  aoTuZpvTuv  'ihiov  ro 
yJiyoL  (poov&Tu  g^'  o'lg  s^ouffiv,  "  for  to  be  high  minded  re- 
specting their  possessions  is  characteristic  of  those 
who  seize  upon  things  which  do  not  belong  to  them." 
The  passage  is  explained  in  a  similar  manner  by 
Theophylact,^  CEcumenius,*  and  Isidorus  of  Pelusium.^ 
Origen  has  frequently  referred  to  the  words  ovx 
a^TTccyiLov  riyricaro,  as  descriptive  of  our  Lord's  con- 
descension. Thus  in  his  Commentary  on  Matt,  xix, 
14,  he  says  of  Christ,  ^a/  ya^  avrog  h  (JjOo(pyi  ^zoii 
V'Trd^yoov  ^ovx,  cc^TccyiJjOv  riyrjadf/jsvog  to  zivai  iffa  ^eco,  yiyovz 
'TTuihiov.  "  For  he  himself  who  was  in  the  form  of 
God,  not  considering  his  equality  with  God  a  bootij, 
(to  be  greedily  insisted  on,)  became  a  child."*'  And, 
that  this  father's  interpretation  of  the  apostle's  words 
was  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Theodoret,  appears 
(if  any  reliance  may  be  placed  on  his  translator  Ruf- 
finus)  from  the  following  passage  of  his  Commentaries 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  "  In  forma  enim  Dei 
erat,  et  videns  unius  hominis  delicto  mortem  regnare 
per  populos,  creaturae  suae  non  obliviscitur,  ncc  rapi- 
nam  ducit  esse  se  sequalem  Deo  :  hoc  est,  non  sibi 
magni  aliquid  deputat,  quod  ipse  quideni  cequaUs  Deo 
et  unum  cum  patre  est.  Opus  vcro  suum  depascitur 
mors  unius  hominis  ingressa  delicto:  cxinanivit  i^^itur 
seipsum  de  aequalitate  et  forma  Dei,  et  servi  suscepit 
formam  et  fit  homo."'  Cyril  of  Alexandria  quotes 
the  passage,  as  importing  a  real  equality  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  at  the  same  time  interprets 


■'  In  loc.         *  In  loc.         ''  Lib.  iv,  cp.  22. 
^  Ed.  Ben.  toni.  iii,  661.  "  Ed.  Ben.  torn,  iv,  553. 
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it  in  the  sense  now  stated.*  Lastly,  Chrysostom  has 
in  a  very  interesting  manner  explained  the  apostle's 
words  on  the  same  principle.  "  If  Jesus  Christ," 
says  that  father,"  "  had  consented  to  become  flesh,  on 
account  of  his  being  inferior  to  God,  his  doing  this 
would  have  been  no  sign  of  his  humility  ;  for  humility 
is  then  displayed,  when  an  equal  obeys  an  equal. 
This  the  apostle  himself  shows  when  he  says  og  h 
[J^o^tpri,  &c.  What  does  he  mean  by  ovx  KgTayiJuov  Tjyn- 
aaro,  &c.  ?  The  person  who  has  seized  upon  any 
thing'  which  does  not  belong  to  him,  retains  it  perti- 
naciously, and  is  too  fearful,  and  too  little  confident 
of  the  safety  of  his  possession,  to  be  willing  to  lay  it 
aside.  But  he  who  possesses  a  good  thing,  which, 
although  he  may  hide  it,  cannot  be  taken  away  from 
him,  has  no  fears.  As  an  example  to  elucidate  the 
apostle's  meaning,  I  will  suppose  the  same  person  to 
have  a  slave  and  a  son.  The  slave  claims  his  liberty 
wrongfully,  and  rebels  against  his  master.  He  there- 
fore submits  no  longer  to  servile  work,  and  when 
commanded  refuses  obedience,  being  fearful  lest  obe- 
dience should  injure  his  liberty,  and  lest  the  command 
of  his  master  should  work  any  obstruction  to  his  own 
views  ;  for  he  has  seized  upon  his  honours,  and  holds 
them  contrary  to  his  deserts.  The  son  on  the  other 
hand,  will  refuse  to  perform  no  servile  work ;  for  he 
knows  that  even  though  he  undergo  all  the  services 
of  slaves,  his  liberty  will  receive  no  injury,  but  will 
remain  unchangeable. — Such  then  is  the  meaning  of 
the  apostle,  when  he  thus  speaks  of  Christ ;  for  since 
Christ  was  by  his  nature  a  free  and  legitimate  Son,  he 


^  Cyril,  in  Esaiam,  lib.  iv,  orat.  4. 
^  De  Christi  Precibus,  x,  Ed.  Ben.  torn,  i,  538. 
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did  not  fear  to  conceal  his  equality  with  God  as  if 
he  had  seized  upon  it  as  a  booty,  but  confidently  took 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant.^" 

From  the  quotations  which  have  now  been  made, 
it  is  evident  that  the  Greek  fathers  in  general,  in  their 
interpretation  of  this  passage,  have  left  unnoticed  the 
distinction  between  verbal  substantives  terminating  in 
(jjog  and  those  ending  in  (Ji>oc.  They  do  not  appear  to 
hesitate  in  interpreting  ag'TruyfJbog  as  if  it  was  the  same 
with  cc^TccyiJijoc.  As  Greek  was  their  native  language, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  their  authority  on  such  a 

^  The  Arabic  version  of  Phil,  ii,  6,  as  rendered  in  Walton  s 
Polyy.  appears  to  have  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  that  which 
these  fathers  have  adopted.  "  Qui  semper  existens  ad  imaginem 
Dei,  non  tenuit  sortem  raptam,  parem  se  esse  Deo,  sed  humiliavit 
semet  ipsum  &c,"  So  also  Luther's  version,  "  Welcher  ob  er  wohl 
in  gcittlicher  gestalt  war,  hielt  er  es  nicht  fiir  einen  raub  Gott 
gleich  seyn,  sondern  aiisserte  sich  selbst."  Who,  though  he  was 
in  the  form  of  God,  did  not  consider  it  a  prey  to  be  equal  to  God, 
but  resigned  himself,  &c."  This  passage  has  been  illustrated  by 
the  use  which  Heliodorus  (a.  d.  circa  400)  has  made  of  the  word 
u.^'Ttay^ci  in  his  romance  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea.  Of  Thea- 
genes,  who  refused  an  offer  of  indulgence,  it  is  said  artd^uTai  xa/ 
*"/C  ^I'^Ji^o.  oifij  'i^iiam  rjysrra.'  rh  nr^ayiia,  lib.  vii,  sec.  20.  "  He 
rejects  it,  and  does  not  regard  the  thing  as  a  booty  and  a  gain." 
Here  it  is  evident  that  ao'xayiLa  like  s^fxaiov  does  not  signify  an  ab- 
sent advantage  to  be  coveted  or  greedily  sought  after,  but  a  prize 
already  in  possession,  from  the  use  of  which  the  hero  of  the  tale 
abstained.  Heliodorus  repeatedly  uses  the  word  d^Tray/Ma  in  the 
same  sense.  See  lib.  vii,  sec.  11,  &c.  Whitby,  in  loc.  Dj\  Pye 
Smith,  vol.  ii,  413.  Cameron  observes  that  the  phrase  a^'ffayfihv 
(yjy^  rr/r^sa-To,  was  derived  from  the  custom  of  con([uerors,  in  that 
age,  to  erect  trophies  of  the  spoils  taken  from  their  enemies,  and 
thus  to  make  a  show  of  the  honors  which  they  had  violently  ob- 
tained— "  Christ  made  not  a  triumph  or  trophy  of  his  being  equal 
with  God;"  in  loc.  This  idea  is  in  accordance  with  the  apostle's 
expressions  in  Col.  ii,  15.  ^ K<Ki%hwu.n.iwc,  rug  ao-yag  xrx.1  rag  s^ovalag 
idiiy/Mariffiv  iv  ':raoiriaicf.,  ^^lafMfSevsag  auroug  ev  abrifi — "  Having  spoiled 
principalities  and  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  it  openly,  triunq)hiiig 
over  them  in  himself."  So  Michaelis  renders  the  phrase  in  Phil, 
ii,  6,  "  nicht  als  einen  raub  schau  trug,  dass  er  Golte  gleich 
ware. — He  did  not  make  a  show  of  it  as  of  a  prey,  that  he  was 
crpial  with  God." 
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point  is  very  considerable  ;  especially  when  it  is  so 
nearly  uniform  as  in  the  present  instance.  Gilbert 
Wakefield  assures  us  that  even  by  classical  authors 
verbal  nouns  ending  in  (Jjog  and  [acc  are  often  con- 
founded ;  and  he  quotes  Eustathius,  who  says  that 
^zff(Jbog  and  ^iff[/jOi,  h(7[Jbog  and  hiff(jbcc,  pcoy^og  and  pfiyfjcc, 
f^^sXI^^^  ^"tl  /3^£%|a/a,  'TfkiyjJjog  and  -^Xixf^a,  respectively, 
mean  the  same  tiling.'^ 

On  the  presumption  that  such  an  interpretation  of 
a^'TTocyf/jog  is  admissible,  there  appears  no  reasonable 
objection  to  the  explanation  of  this  passage  which  the 
ancients  have  so  generally  adopted,  and  which,  in  later 
times,  has  been  so  clearly  stated  by  Schleusner.  That 
explanation  presents  a  meaning  at  once  clear  and  for- 
cible ;  and  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  remark  that  it 
leaves  inviolate  the  apostle's  doctrine  of  the  actual 
equality  of  Christ,  in  his  divine  nature,  with  the  Father. 

Notwithstanding  however  the  weight  which  attaches 
to  these  authorities,  it  still  seems  to  be  a  questionable 
point  whether,  in  the  interpretation  of  this  passage,  the 
grammatical  distinction,  above  alluded  to,  can  be  fairly 
set  aside.  That  verbal  nouns  ending  in  (jucc  are  pas- 
sive, and  those  which  terminate  in  jM^o?  active,  in  their 
signification,  is  a  rule  notoriously  of  common  appli- 
cation in  the  Greek  language.  Thus,  according  to 
general  usage,  t^ffi^oi  is  the  thing  polished,  U(T[jbK  the 
thing  bound,  "TrXsyptjOi  the  thing  braided,  pTJyiLOi.  the 
thing  broken,  and  ci^itoLy\x,a  the  thing  seized.  On  the 
other  hand  ^eafMog  is  the  act  of  polishing,  hfffjbog  the 
act  of  binding,  TrXzy^Log  the  act  of  braiding,  aocffy^og  the 
act  of  exhaling,  affxaaiLog  the  act  of  saluting,  -^i^v^kt- 
(jbog  the  act  of  whispering,  kKovriff[Log  the  act  of  darting, 
&c.  &c.  It  may  moreover  be  observed  that  the  ex- 
"-  In  II.  pp.  1386,   1425.     Silv.  Crit.  b.  iii,  p.  112,  113. 
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ceptions  to  which  this  rule  is  liable,  apply  to  the 
former  rather  than  to  the  latter  branch  of  it ;  for  al- 
though examples  may  be  found  of  verbal  nouns  end- 
ing in  fou,  denoting  action,  (^a^r/o-j?/,a,  for  instance,)  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  critic,  on  this  passage,  has 
adduced  any  example  of  a  verbal  noun  ending  in  fJbog 
with  a  passive  sense. 

According  to  our  rule  then,  a^xccyiLog  signifies  not 
the  booty  seized,  but  the  act  of  seizing  it,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  having  the  same  force  as  a^Tay^. 
Stephens  explains  ao'TruyiMog  as  signifying  "  Raptus, 
ipsa  rapiendi  actio,  direptio,  in  qua  significatione  usi- 
tatius  est  u^vuyn  '• "  ^  and  such  is  plainly  the  significa- 
tion of  the  word  in  the  only  passage  of  classical 
Greek  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  discovered.  That 
passage  is  in  Plutarch,  who  speaks  of  rov  \x,  Kp'/jnjg 
jcccXoviMvov  a^'?ruy(jjov — "  that  which  is  called  the  seizure 
out  of  Crete."  ^  If  u^rce.yyjog,  in  Phil,  ii,  6,  be  thus 
understood,  the  clause  of  which  it  forms  a  part  must 
be  rendered  as  attaching  in  sense  to  the  first  part  of 
the  sentence,  and  as  belonging  to  the  apostle's  ac- 
count, not  of  the  humiliation,  but    of  the   original 

■*  Thesaur.  in  voc. 
*  Vid.  Plutarch  de  Liberis  Educ.  as  quoted  by  Wetstein.  This 
elaborate  critic  has  also  discovered  a  passas^e  in  the  writings  of 
Cyril  oi  Alexandria,  which  contains  the  word  a^ay/jjhg.  Speak- 
ing of  Lot,  who  was  unwilling  to  avail  himself  of  the  refusal  of 
the  angels  to  partake  of  his  hospitality,  Cyril  says,  6  b'r/.aiog  (xn^drnq 
x.aTB[dia^iTO,  xai  oj^  a^ay/xhv  t^v  'xa^akriSiv  IroisTro — "  The  just  man 
pressed  them  the  more,  and  did  not  regard  their  refusal  as  a  prize." 
Tom.  i,  pars  ii,  p.  25,  Ed.  Par.  1638.  Here  a^ay/Mg  is  used  as 
denoting  a  hootij  in  possession,  and  is  therefore  identical  with 
dovayiMa — being  passive  in  sense.  Since  however  this  father  has 
frequently  quoted  Phil,  ii,  6,  and  was  accustomed  to  apply  it  in 
the  sense  given  by  Schleusner,  his  own  use  of  a^cray^ij  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  distinct  authority  for  such  a  meaning  of  the  word. 
He  has  evidently  done  no  more  than  borrow  the  term  from  the 
apostle.     Vid.  torn,  ii,  660,  d.  738,  /,..  777,  c.  ikv. 
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glory  of  Christ.  Such  is  the  order  of  our  received 
English  version  of  the  passage,  which  may  be  para- 
phrased as  follows  :  "  Let  this  mind  be  in  yon,  which 
was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  was  in  the  form  of  God, 
and  did  not  regard  his  equality  with  God  (i.  e.  his 
receiving  equal  honours  with  Him)  as  a  robbery  or 
undue  presumption  ;  nevertheless  he  made  himself  of 
no  reputation,  &c."  * 

This  interpretation  of  the  passage  presents  a  sense 
no  less  clear  and  appropriate  than  that  which  we  have 
already  considered,  and  appears  to  have  the  support 
of  some  ancient  authorities.  Among  these  may  be 
reckoned  the  Vulgate,  "  Non  rapinam  arbitratus  est, 
esse  se  aequalem  Deo  ;"  also,  the  two  Syriac  versions, 
which  for  oc^vayi/jov  have  t^^DILDHj  a  substantive  which 
signifies  direptio,  and  which  in  the  Peschito  repre- 
sents the  Greek  word  a^-ray;?.^  TertuUian  renders 
the  passage,  "  In  effigie  Dei  constitutus,  non  rapinam 
existimavit  pariari  Deo."  "^  Basil  says,  o  ovv  vlog  ovy^ 
a^TTwyf/jOV  ^yT^TocfJbevog  ro  uvai  laa  0sa/,  Tug  avo[jjOiog  kuI 
cLviGog  0g(y :  "  How  therefore  should  the  Son,  who 
thought  his  equality  (or  his  receiving  equal  honour) 
with  God  no  robbery,  be  unlike  and  unequal  to  God  ?"* 
Athanasius — o\og  @s6g  \?iv  6  vlog,  hoi  rovro  jcoa  iffa,  Qicj 
uv,  ov%  cc^'TTccy^ov  ^yfjffOiTo  ro  ihai  lace  @z^.  "  The  Son 
is  completely  God,  and  therefore  being  equal  with 
God,  he  thought  his  equality  (or  his  receiving  equal 
honour)  with  God,  no  robbery."" 

^  The  use  of  aXXa  for  aXX'  oi/^ug,  nevertheless,  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  especially  in  the  writings  of  this  apostle.  Vid.  Rom. 
V,  14.     1  Cor.  ix,  12,  &c. 

^  Matt,  xxiii,  25.     Luke  xi,  39.     Heb.  x,  34. 
"'   Adv.  Marcion.  lib.  v,  cap.  20,  Ed.  Semi,  i,  467. 

^  Adv.  Eunom.  lib.  iv,  Ed.  Ben.  i,  p.  295. 
'^  Oral,  iv,  Contra  Avian.  Ed.  Colon,  tom.  i,  p.  458. 
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IV.  Since  either  of  the  interpretations  given  of  the 
clause  ao-Tia-y^h  ov-/^  ^yyjffaro,  &c.,  secures  the  great 
doctrine,  tliat  our  Saviour,  who  existed  in  the  form  or 
nature  of  God,  was  therein  equal  with  the  Father,  we 
may  proceed  to  examine,  to  what  part  of  our  Lord's 
revealed  history  this  description  of  his  divine  glory 
peculiarly  attaches.  In  order  to  the  settlement  of  this 
question,  it  is  necessary  shortly  to  dwell  on  the  third 
clause  of  the  sentence — '  AXX'  iccvrov  Ik&vco(ts,  (Lo^(p^v  hoO- 
Kov  XafBcov,  iv  6(/jOi&i[Jbcir(  ccv^^oj-ttcov  yzvo^zvog — "  hut  (or 
nevertheless)  reduced  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a 
servant,  being  tnade  in  the  likeness  of  men."  The 
expressive  phrase  WimGiv  iuvrov  literally  signifies,  "he 
emptied  himself"  and  denotes  a  change  from  a  con- 
dition of  fulness,  richness,  and  glory,  to  one  of  empti- 
ness, poverty,  and  humiliation.  This  interpretation, 
the  correctness  of  which  may  be  said  to  speak  for  it- 
self, is  in  substance  adopted  in  all  the  ancient  versions, 
by  all  the  fathers  who  have  quoted  the  passage,  and 
bv  modern  commentators  and  translators  in  general. 
It  accords  with  the  radical  mennmg  oi'  ksvoco,  and  with 
the  use  of  that  verb  in  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Septuagint ;  and  it  aptly  corresponds  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  same  apostle  in  another  place.  "  For  yc  know 
the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  though  he 
was  rich,  ('TrXovciog  cov,)  yet  for  your  sakes,  he  became 
poor,  {s7rr&)y^&v(7i,)  that  ye,  through  his  poverty,  might 
be  rich."  ^ 

^  2  Cor.  viii,  9.  The  verb  TTU'^iiisiv  does  not  elsewhere  occur  in 
the  New  Testament.  In  classical  Greek,  it  signifies  simply  to  be  a 
pauper  or  a  beggar,  as  in  Odyss.  O  /.  308.  But  in  the  Septuaijint 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  which  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  apostle  Paul  borrowed  the  use  of  the  term,  it  appears  unitbrmly 
to  denote  sl  change  from  riches  to  poverty,  from  prosperity  to  adver- 
sity :  answering  to  the  Hebrew  77T  attemior  Ji^Tl  dcpaupcrafus 
sum.     Vid.  Sept.  Jud.   vi,  6;   xiv,  15  ;   Ps.  xxxiii,  10;   Ixxviii,  S; 
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At  Avhat  period  then  of  our  Lord's  history  did  this 
change  take  place,  from  fulness  to  emptiness,  from 
glory  to  humiliation?  Certainly  not  during  the  course 
of  his  life  upon  earth,  the  whole  of  which  was  passed 
in  a  condition,  suhstantially  unchanging,  of  lowliness 
and  poverty.  If  indeed  it  he  said,  that  in  submitting 
himself,  at  last,  to  the  shameful  death  of  the  cross, 
he  sank  down  to  a  lower  point  of  depression  than  he 
had  previously  reached,  the  reply  is  obvious — that 
this  last  step  of  humiliation  cannot  be  here  alluded 
to,  because  it  is  separately  mentioned  by  the  apostle : 
"  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  him- 
self and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death 
of  the  cross."  Again,  if  we  take  up  the  supposition 
of  the  editors  of  U.  N.  V.  that  the  declaration  of  our 
Lord's  being  in  the  form  of  God  and  equal  with  God, 
applies  only  to  his  possessing  the  miraculous  powers 
of  an  eminently  inspired  prophet,  we  are  immediately 
driven  from  this  ground,  by  the  clause  which  we  are 
now  considering  (aXX'  Izkmcrzv  iccvrov,  &c.)  when  we 
recollect  that  these  powers  he  never  renounced — that 
of  these  glories  he  never  emptied  himself.  They  dis- 
tinguished his  ministry  from  its  commencement  to 
its  termination  :  even  while  he  hung  upon  the  cross,  a 
portentous  darkness  bespoke  their  continuance,  and 
the  miracle  of  his  own  resurrection  proved  that  they 
were  not  suspended  by  the  extinction  of  his  natural 
life. 

Prov.  xxiii,  21.  So  also  in  the  Apocr,  Tob.  iv,  21.  The  context 
in  2  Cor.  viii,  confirms  the  commonly  received  version  of  i-rToJ^iuas. 
The  Corinthians  are  exhorted  to  give  money  to  the  poor  saints  at 
Jerusalem,  and  thus  to  renounce  part  of  their  wealth  in  the  cause 
of  humanity.  To  this  work  the  apostle  encourages  them,  by  hold- 
ing up  the  example  of  Christ,  who  being  rich  in  all  the  glory  of 
his  original  godhead,  out  of  compassion  for  mankind  made  himself 
poor.     So  Theodoret  and  Theophylact,  in  loc. 
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The  mighty  change,  which  the  apostle  designates  hy 
the  explicit  term  lKivaj(T5v  iuurov,  took  place,  the  apostle 
himself  being  our  witness,  when  the  Son  of  God  "took 
upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  being  made  in  the 
likeness  of  men' — the  period  when  "  God  sent  forth 
his  Son^  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law"^ — 
when  the  Saviour  took  part  of  "  flesh  and  blood,"  and 
came  to  do  the  Father's  will  in  the  "  body"  which 
God  had  prepared  for  him^ — when  "  Jesus  Christ" 
came  "in  the  flesh"* — when  the  Word,  eternal  and 
divine  in  himself,  "was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  amongst 
us."^ 

It  was  at  his  incarnation,  and  then  only,  as  cannot 
fail  to  be  plain  to  the  unsophisticated  reader  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  the  Son  of  God  "  took  upon  him  the  form 
of  a  servant,  and  vvas  made  in  the  likeness  of  men^ 
Some  of  the  Unitarian  critics,  however,  have  attempted 
to  elude  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  by  attributing 
to  the  word  ccvO^oj'ttojv  the  sense  of  men  in  a  low  station : 
and  they  would  accordingly  persuade  us  that  the  con- 
descension of  our  Lord  consisted  not  in  his  taking 
our  nature  upon  him,  but  in  his  being  contented  with 
a  low  rank  in  life.  Newcome  Cappe,  one  of  the 
most  learned  of  these  writers,  has  with  much  clear- 
ness stated  this  view  of  the  subject.  He  informs  his 
readers,  that  in  Hebrew  there  are  three  terms  which 
signify  man :  the  first  (5i^")^^>)  with  the  connotation  of 
mortalifi/  and  misery  :  the  second  (2*7^^^)  with  the 
connotation  of  meanness  and  inferinrifi/  of  rank  :  the 
third  C^*''^)  with  the  connotation  oidignitt/  and  honour; 
— that  uvC^MTo;  is  the  word  used  in  the  Septuagint,  to 
express  the   second   of  these  terms   (CIS),  in    those 

''  Gal.  iv,  4.  '  Hob.  ii,  14;   x,  5—0.  «  1  .luhii,  iv,  2. 

'  John  i,  14. 
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passages  in  which  it  is  opposed  to  W''^)^,  the  honourable 
term ; — that  the  Greek  ccvri^,  on  the  contrary,  repre- 
sents that  honourable  term  ; — that  in  Acts  ii,  22,  a 
passage  which  he  supposes  to  be  particularly  expres- 
sive of  the  dignity  of  Christ,  the  word  used  by  Peter 
to  describe  him  is  af;jf  and  not  oiv^^cj'Trog  \ — that  for 
these  reasons  the  word  Kv^ecwrog,  as  applied  to  Christ 
in  Philippians  ii,  7,  ought  to  be  understood  as  indi- 
cating his  mean  conditio?!  or  rank.^  That  the  premi- 
ses of  this  writer  are  wholly  insufficient  to  justify  his 
conclusion,  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  the  perusal  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  scrip- 
tures. But  his  premises  themselves  are  fallacious.  It 
is  not  true  that  C^^5  as  generally  used  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  carries  with  it  any  such  connotation  as  that  of 
meanness  and  inferiority  of  rank.  Out  of  the  multi- 
tude of  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs,  there  are 
only  four  or  five  in  which  it  appears  to  adopt  any 
such  meaning.  Nor  is  it  true  that  in  these  four  or 
five  passages,  the  distinction  between  the  Hebrew 
words  D"r^  and  J^*"'i^  is  uniformly  represented  in  the 
Septuagint  by  a  similar  use  of  the  Greek  words 
dv0§co7rog  and  ccv^g:  for,  in  two  of  them,^  the  term  de- 
noting inferiority,  and  the  term  denoting  honour,  are 
alike  translated  by  the  Greek  word  cLv&^wrtog.  And  of 
the  other  numerous  passages  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, in  which  we  find  either  the  word  D7^  or  the 
word  ^^"^^  there  are  about  twenty  in  which  the  de- 
grading term  Dli;^  is  represented  in  the  Septuagint  by 
the  honourable  term  kvri^  :  and  not  less  than  four 
hundred,  in  which  the  honourable  term  ^^)^  is  repre- 
sented by  the  degrading  term  av0gco'7rog.     So  unsound 

^   Crit.  Rem.  on  Scrip,  vol.  i,  p.  236. 
^  Ps.  Ixii,  9  ;  Prov.  viii,  4. 
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and  deceptive  is  the  foundation  upon  which  this 
author  endeavours  to  erect  his  interpretation  of 
Phil,  ii,  7. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  word  ccv&^u'^og  is  used 
to  describe  men  of  every  rank — the  master  as  well  as 
the  servant — the  prince  as  well  as  the  subject.  In- 
stances of  its  application  to  persons  of  an  elevated 
station  may  be  found  in  Matt,  viii,  9  ;  xi,  8  ;  xiii,  52  ; 
xviii,  23;  Luke  vii,  25;  xii,  16,  &c.  The  simple 
fact  of  the  case  (as  Cappe  must  have  very  well  known) 
is  this  ;  that  this  word,  like  the  Hebrew  D"?^  and  the 
Latin  homo,  is  the  generic  name  of  man — that  in  its 
general  use  it  is  applied  indifferently  to  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men — and  that  it  properly  signifies  a 
being  endued  with  the  human  nature,  quisquam  natura 
humana  prceditus.  Such,  undoubtedly,  is  the  sense  in 
which  the  apostle  Paul  was  accustomed  to  employ  this 
substantive — such  the  sense,  in  which  he  uniformly 
applied  it  to  Jesus  Christ,  with  reference  not  only  to 
his  state  of  humiliation,  but  to  his  state  of  exaltation.** 
No  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  that,  in  the 
passages  cited  below,  and  in  Phil,  ii,  7,  the  apostle 
had  in  view  the  same  doctrine — namely,  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  truly  man — that  he  really  assumed  our 
nature  ;  nor  is  there  in  the  Greek  language,  any 
word  signifying  man,  which  would  so  accurately  have 
expressed  that  doctrine  as  the  word  uvOpcoTrog. 

On  the  review  of  the  evidences  which  have  now 
l)een  adduced,  I  trust  the  reader  will  be  fully  convinced 
that  the  period  at  which  our  Lord  is  here  described 
as  emptying  or  reducing  himself  from  his  condition 
of  glorious  exaltation,   was  that  of   his   incarnation. 

"  Rom.  V,  1:3 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  21,  47;  1  Tim.  ii,  5. — cojnp.  Rom.  i, 
23;   ii,  9,  29;   v,  12;    1  Cor.  ii,  9,  11,  <.Vc. 
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Hence  it  follows  that  before  his  incarnation,  he  was 
"  in  the  form  of  God,  and  thought  it  not  robbery  to 
be  equal  with  God." 

Was  it  possible  then,  it  may  be  asked,  that  he 
should  empty  himself  of  his  divinity,  and  lay  aside 
a  nature  which  is  immutable  and  eternal  ?  No  one, 
I  presume,  will  hesitate  in  answering  such  a  question 
in  the  negative.  But,  although  in  his  godhead  eter- 
nally the  same,  our  Saviour  condescended  to  take 
upon  him  the  nature  of  man  ;  and  in  doing  this  he 
veiled  his  glory,  and  in  a  great  measure  abstained 
from  the  "  manifestations  and  outward  exercises  of 
the  divine  perfections."  This  and  this  only  is  the 
change,  as  Dr.  Pye  Smith  has  well  observed,  which 
any  reasonable  critic  can  imagine  to  be  here  indicated 
by  the  verb  Izhooazv.^ 

V.  The  lowest  depth  of  our  Lord's  humiliation — 
the  death  of  the  cross — is  described  by  the  apostle  in 
verses  8  and  9,  as  the  immediate  occasion  of  his  res- 
titution to  glory — "  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man 
he  humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross  ;  wherefore  God  also  hath 
highly  exalted  him,'' — aurov  vTigu-ipcoffs.  Exaltavit  eiim, 
Vulg.  Suhlimitatem  ejus  multipUcavit,  i.  e.  eum  ad- 
modum  exaltavit,  Syr.  SuhUmitate  suhUmavit,  Arab. 
Magnijicavit,  (Ethiop.  Insigniter  exaltavit,  Erasmus. 
In  summam  exfulit  siihlimitatem,  Beza,  Piscator,  and 
Vorstius  in  Poole.  Pierce  is  of  opinion  that  the  verb 
y-rg^y-^/^ffs  implies  the  elevation  of  Christ  to  a  higher 
glory  than  that  which  he  possessed  before  his  humi- 
liation, and  he  paraphrases  the  clause  before  us,  "  on 
this  account  God  has  advanced  him,  higher  than  be- 
fore'' Such  an  interpretation,  were  it  allowed,  would 
^  Scrip.  Test.  vol.  ii,  p.  409. 
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not  affect  our  doctrine  that  the  glory  which  our  Lord 
possessed  before  his  humihation,  was  the  glory  of 
his  preexistence,  in  the  divine  nature  :  for  to  that 
glory  there  was  afterwards  superadded  the  praise  of 
having  redeemed  the  world.  Of  the  period  of  his 
final  exaltation,  it  was  the  peculiar  glory,  that  "when 
he  had  hy  Jumself  purged  our  sins"  he  "  sat  down  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high."^  There 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  any  just  ground  for 
this  explanation  of  vTs^v-^coffs,  which  verb  is  rightly 
rendered  by  the  various  translators  above  quoted  ; 
and  which  implies  nothing  more  than  an  exceedingly 
high  exaltation,  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  an  ex- 
altation above  other  beings.  The  verb  vTrs^v^poctt  is  not 
elsewhere  found  in  the  New  Testament,  but  this  is 
uniformly  its  meaning  in  the  Septuagint  version  of 
the  Old  Testament.^  That  such  is  the  signification 
of  that  verb  in  Phil,  ii,  9,  is  abundantly  evident  from 
the  context  ;  for,  after  having  declared  that  God 
"  hath  highly  exalted"  Christ,  the  apostle  immediately 
proceeds  to  state,  in  further  explanation  of  the  same 
doctrine,  that  he  "hath  given  him  a  name  above  every 
name — vTrso  'ttkv  ovofj^oc, — that  at  the  name  of  Jesus 
every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and 
things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth,  and  that 
every  tongue  should  confess,  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father.'" 

Here  there  is  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  words  of 
Jehovah,  in  the  Old  Testament,  "  I  have  sworn  by 
myself,  the  word  is  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  right- 


'  Hcl).  i,  .}. 
-  See  Sejit.  Ps.  xxxvi,  37  ;  xcvi,  10  ;  Dan.  iv,  34.— cow;;.  Apocr. 
Cant.  tr.  p.  22,  27. 

'  Phil,  ii,  0  —  11. 
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eousness,  and  shall  not  return,  that  unto  me  every 
knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  shall  swear."*  The 
honour  which  in  that  passage  Jehovah  claims  as  ex- 
clusively his  own,  is  here  described  as  inherited  by 
the  risen  and  glorified  Jesus ;  nor  vvill  the  analogy  of 
Scripture  allow  us  for  a  moment  to  imagine  that  the 
Son  of  God  could  thus  be  represented  as  an  object 
of  worship  to  the  whole  rational  creation,  on  any 
other  principle  than  that  of  his  absolute  and  acknow- 
ledged deity/ 

*  Isa,  xlv,  23.  The  Hebrew  word  rendered  in  Eng.  Trans.,  "  shall 
swear,"  is  represented  in  the  Septuagint,  as  it  is  now  read,  by  the 
Greek  word  oiJ.i7rai;  but  from  Rom.  xiv,  11,  as  well  as  from  Phil, 
ii,  10  ;  it  is  evident  that  for  o/xs/ra;  the  apostle  Paul  read  i^o'MXoyri- 
arai,  "  shall  confess,"  which  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  and  other 
manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint. 

5  *  *  p}^i]_  ji^  9^  \Q  ^,1  ^ai  6  &iog  aurov  b'Tn^V'^Mi  za/  s^a^karo  avrui 
ovo/Ma  TO  iiiTi^  'jrav  hofia'  'ha  sv  tui  hvoiiari  'Ij^troi/  ttSv  yovo  %d[i-^ri  sTrov^avluv 
%a}  liriyiim  y.ai  vMTay^mm'  "  Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly- 
exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name; 
that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in 
heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth."  E.  T. 

"  Wherefore  God  on  his  part  hath  very  highly  exalted  him,  and 
of  his  favour  rewarded  him  with  that  name  which  is  above  every 
name  ;  that  in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  beings 
in  heaven  and  on  earth  and  under  the  earth."  U.  N.  V. 

The  editors,  who  have  given  a  literal  version  of  h  tw  hvofj^art,  insinu- 
ate in  a  note,  that  the  worship  here  alluded  to  is  only  that  of  God  the 
Father,  which  is  offered  in  the  name  of  Jesus ;  i.  e.  "  according  to 
the  precept  and  under  the  authority  of  Christ." 

INo  one,  however,  can  fairly  examine  the  context  without  de- 
tecting the  fallacy  of  this  gloss.  The  apostle  plainly  teaches  us, 
that  God  the  Father  has  bestowed  on  Christ  a  name  (i.  e.  a 
glory  and  authority),  which  is  above  every  name,  that  "  in  the 
name  of  Jesus"  (i.  e.  on  account  of  the  name  of  Jesus)  "every  knee 
should  bow,  &c.,  and  that  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord,  &c."  The  phrase  h  rw  Ivmari  is  frequently  used 
in  N.  T.  to  denote  "  on  account  of,  or  for  the  sake  of,  the  name." 
See  Mark  ix,  41 ;  Luke  x,  17,  &c.  So  Archbishop  Newcome  ex- 
plains the  passage  as  denoting  that  every  knee  should  bow  "  at, 
for,  on  account  of,  the  glorious  name,  dignity,  and  authority,  of 
Jesus."  In  loc. 

It  is  indeed  perfectly  evident  that  Jesus  himself 'i»  the  person,  in 
allegiance  to  whom  all  rational  creatures  are  here  described  as 
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How  admirable  is  the  apostle's  consecutive  state- 
ment of  the  several  principal  stages  of  the  history  of 
the  Son  of  God  !  How  remarkable  the  manner  in 
which  the  divine  character  of  Christ  is  here  described 
as  maintaining  its  own  level  I 

The  Eternal  Word,  subsisting  in  the  form  or  nature 
of  God,  claims  and  receives  an  equal  honour  with  the 
Father.  In  the  fulness  of  time,  he  reduces  himself 
from  his  lofty  estate,  assumes  the  humiliations  and 
poverty  of  human  nature,  and  finally  subjects  him- 
self to  the  death  of  the  cross.  Yet  this,  his  deep- 
est depression,  is  only  a  passage  to  renewed  exaltation. 
He  rises  from  the  dead.     He  ascends  into  heaven. 

bowing  the  knee.  "  Ut  coram  Jesu  omne  genu  flectetur."  Schleus- 
ner.  "  Ut  hunc  Jesum  colere  debeant  omnes  in  coelis,  et  in  terris, 
et  in  inferis  terrse  locis  versantes."  Rosenm'uller. 

"  Bowing  the  knee"  is  a  figurative  expression,  which  denotes 
not  only  submission,  but  that  divine  adoration,  or  worship,  of 
which  it  was  the  appointed  and  acknowledged  sign. — comp.  Eph. 
iii,  14;  and  that  this  is  its  sense  in  the  passage  before  us  is  evident 
from  a  comparison  of  the  parallel  passage  in  the  book  of  Isaiah 
xlv,  23.  So  also,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  after  declaring 
that  Christ  "  hath  by  inheritance  obtained  a  more  excellent  name''' 
than  the  angels,  the  apostle  applies  to  him  a  similar  passage  of 
O.  T.  ;  "  And  again,  when  he  bringeth  in  the  first-begotten  into 
the  world  he  saith,  And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him." 
i,  4-6. 

The  editors  of  U.N.V.  would  persuade  us  that  "beings  in  heaven 
and  on  earth  and  under  the  earth"  mean  nothing  more  than 
"  all  mankind  of  every  condition  and  degree."  But  there  is  surely 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  word  Irrowavim  relates  to  the  angels. 
Nothing  can  more  beautifully  illustrate  the  whole  passage  than  the 
following  extract  from  the  Apocalypse.  "  And  I  beheld,  and  I 
heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round  about  the  throne,  and  the 
beasts  (or  living  creatures)  and  the  elders,  and  the  number  of  them 
was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands  ; 
saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to 
receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour, 
and  glory,  and  blessing.  And  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven, 
and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea, 
and  all  that  arc  in  them,  heard  I  saying,  Blessing,  and  honour, 
and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sittcth  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  tiii'.  Lamp,  for  ever  and  ever."   Kev.  v.  II  — 14. 
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He  sits  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on 
high  ;  and  now  he  is  again  made  manifest  as  the  ob- 
ject of  divine  adoration  to  the  rational  universe. 
Behold  the  Sun,  in  his  meridian  splendour,  travelling 
in  the  greatness  of  his  might.  As  the  evening  ap- 
proaches, he  robes  himself  in  the  clouds  of  the  West, 
and  soon  sinks  beneath  the  horizon.  Then  is  his 
light,  although  for  a  time  perceptible,  obscured  and 
intercepted,  and  as  he  pursues  his  downward  course, 
the  hour  of  midnight  is  found  to  be  one  of  total 
darkness.  Yet  himself  remains  unchanged  and  un- 
changeable. At  the  appointed  moment,  he  puts  forth 
the  beams  of  the  morning  ;  he  scales  the  heavens, 
and  presently  regaining  his  highest  elevation,  dis- 
plays himself  in  all  the  brightness  and  beauty  of  his 
yesterday's  glory. 


No.  VIII. 

ON  THE  CHALDEE  TARGUMS,   AND  ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THEIR 
AUTHORS  RESPECTING  THE  WORD   OF  JEHOVAH. 

The  Targums,  some  of  which  may  be  considered 
the  most  ancient  Rabbinical  works  now  extant,  are 
translations  or  paraphrases  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
in  the  Chaldee  language. 

This  language  is  of  tlie  same  root  and  origin  as  the 
Hebrew,  but  is  of  a  softer  and  less  simple  character, 
differing  from  Hebrew  very  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner, though  not  quite  in  the  same  degree,  as  Italian 
from  Latin.  In  its  furest  form  the  Chaldee  is  found 
only  in  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  :  yet  it  displays 
no  great  degeneracy  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on 
the  prophets,  and  still  less  in  that  of  Onkelos  on  the 
law.  In  all  the  other  Targums,  as  well  as  in  the 
Talmuds,"  and  in  later  Rabbinical  writings,  it  assumes 

**  The  Talmuds  are  two — that  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Babylonian, 
The  basis  of  both  of  them  is  the  same  ;  namely  the  Mishnah,  or 
oral  law  of  the  Jews,  which  they  pretend  was  delivered  to  Moses  on 
mount  Sinai,  and  from  him  handed  down  through  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  elders  and  doctors,  until,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
(circa  a.d.  150)  it  was  reduced  to  writing  by  Rabbi  Judah  Hakka- 
dosh  (the  holy).  To  the  Mishnah  was  added,  by  the  doctors  of 
Jerusalem,  a  rjemara  or  commentary,  which  was  completed  about 
the  year  of  our  Lord  300.  Tiie  two  together  form  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud.  This  Talmud  has  been  published  in  one  folio  volume,  is 
very  obscure,  and  is  now  little  used  by  the  Jews.  About  two  hun- 
dred years  afterwards,  a  far  more  extensive  r/emara  was  completed 
by  the  Babylonish  doctors,  which,  with  the  Mishnah,  forms  the  Ba- 
bylonian Talmud.     This  work,  which  isjuiblished  in  twelve  volumes 
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a  much  more  barbarous  and  corrupt  character,  being 
mixed  with  a  muUitude  of  words  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks,  Latins,  and  other  nations/ 

When  the  Jews  were  in  captivity  in  the  land  of 
Assyria,  they  did  not  dwell,  as  a  separate  community, 
in  one  place,  as  was  the  case  with  their  forefathers  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  but  were  scattered  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  intermingled  with  their  oppres- 
sors.^ Hence  it  almost  necessarily  followed  that  they 
lost  the  current  use  of  their  pure  and  ancient  He- 
brew, and  adopted  the  language  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  were  held  in  bondage.  This  fact  is  stated 
by  Jewish  writers,**  and  is  confirmed  by  various  pas- 
sages in  the  New  Testament,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  language  which  the  Jews  spoke,  at  the  Chris- 
tian era,  was  not  Hebrew,  but  Syriac  or  Chaldee. 
On  their  return  from  captivity,  therefore,  when  the 
law  of  Moses  was  publicly  read  among  them,  it 
became  necessary  that  the  Hebrew  text  should  be  in- 
terpreted in  Chaldee  for  the  benefit  of  the  congrega- 

folio,  may  be  said  to  comprehend  the  whole  literature  and  theology 
of  the  Rabbinical  Jews.  The  Karraite  Jews,  however,  reject  these 
traditions,  and  adhere  exclusively  to  the  written  law  of  Moses. 

An  admirable  digest  of  the  Talmud  may  be  found  in  the  Yad 
Hachazekah,  or  •'  Strong  Hand"  of  Maimonides.  For  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  Talmuds,  see  Prideaux  Conn.  fol.  ed.  vol.  i,  254-259. 

"^  The  Chaldaic  language,  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  cap- 
tivity, became  divided  into  three  dialects,  nearly  resembling  one 
another — The  Babylonian,  spoken  by  the  Chaldees  themselves,  the 
most  corrupt  form  of  which  is  found  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud  ; 
the  Jerusale?n  dialect,  which  the  Jews  spoke,  and  which  was  dis- 
tinguished by  an  intermixture  of  Hebrew  words  ;  and  the  Syriac, 
Avhich  was  written  in  a  character  diftering  from  that  of  the  two 
former,  and  was  the  language  used  in  Commagene,  at  Antioch,  and 
throughout  Syria  :  vid.  Walton  s  Prolegom.  in  Bibl.  Polyg.  xiii ; 
Prid.  Conn.  fol.  ed.  vol.  ii,  p.  420. 

^  Vid.  Ezr.  i,  4;  Esth.  ix,  2. 

^  Kimchi,  and  Elias  Levita,  as  quoted  by  Prideaux,  Conn. 
vol.  i,  p.  263. 
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tion.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  on  that 
memorable  occasion  when  Ezra  convened  the  people 
at  Jerusalem,  and  read  to  them  the  law  of  Moses 
"  from  the  morning  until  midday  ;"  for  the  scribes  and 
Levites  who  were  with  him,  and  united  in  the  service, 
"  caused  the  people  to  understand  the  law."  Again, 
it  is  said,  that  "  they  read  in  the  book  in  the  law  of 
God  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense  and  caused  them 
to  understand  the  reading." '  The  Talmudists  assure 
us  that  the  word  here  rendered  "distinctly"  (Ji^'lbp) 
denotes  the  use  ofTargum  or  translation  intoChaldee. 
That  the  whole  passage  indeed,  indicates  this  kind  of 
interpretation,  may  be  concluded  from  the  consider- 
ation that  the  words  of  the  law  of  Moses  are  ex- 
tremely plain  in  themselves,  and  that  nothing  was 
likely  to  render  them  so  obscure  to  the  people,  as  to 
require  the  sense  to  be  given,  except  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  written  in  a  language  which  the  Jews 
only  partially  understood.' 

It  is  generally  believed  that  a  similar  practice  pre- 
vailed in  the  si/nagogue  ivorship  of  the  Jews,  after 
their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Among 
the  ministers  of  the  congregation  there  appears  to 
have  been  one  who  held  the  office  of  interpreter.' 
"From  the  days  of  Ezra,"  says  Maimonides,  "they 
were  accustomed  to  employ  an  interpreter,  who 
might  interpret  to  the  people  that  which  the  reader 
had  previously  read  to  them  out  of  the  law,  in  order 
that  they  might  understand  the  sense  of  the  words."* 
Dean  Prideaux   assures  us  that   the   Hebrew  text  of 

^  Neh.  viii,  1—8. 
-  Vid.    Talm.  Bab.  Nedarim.  iol.  37,2.     Meyillah,  fol.  3,  1. 
Walton  Polyy.  Prolcjj.  xii,  and  Gill,  in  loc. 

^  Prid.  Conn.  fol.  ed.  vol.  i,  p.  30G. 
*   Tephil.  cap.  12.      Walton  Prolcjoyn.  xii. 
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the  law  and  the  prophets  was  divided  into  verses,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  affording  to  this  officer  in  the 
synagogue  an  opportunity,  at  the  end  of  every  short 
sentence,  of  reciting  to  the  people,  in  Chaldee,  what 
had  just  before  been  read  to  them  in  Hebrew.  He 
informs  us  that  the  rule  given  on  the  subject  in  the 
Mishnah,  is  as  follows — that  "  in  the  law  the  reader 
was  to  read  one  verse,  and  then  the  interpreter  was 
to  render  the  same  in  Chaldee ;  but  that  in  the  pro- 
phets, the  reader  was  to  read  three  verses  together, 
and  then  the  interpreter  was  to  render  the  same  three 
verses  into  Chaldee  in  the  same  manner."  ^ 

In  process  of  time  the  Targum,  as  well  as  the 
Hebrew  text,  was  read  out  of  a  written  book,  which 
Ellas  Levita  states  to  have  been  the  usage  of  the 
Jews  from  ancient  times  down  to  the  period  when 
lie  lived,  viz.  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
and  he  points  out  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  as  the  one 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  read.** 

There  can  indeed  be  little  doubt  that  the  practice 
of  publicly  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  in  Chaldee, 
would  lead  to  the  composition  of  written  Targums  for 
the  help  of  the  interpreters.  And,  if  it  be  true,  as 
Maimonides  states,  that  the  Jews,  after  their  return 
from  captivity,  were  enjoined  to  obtain  copies  of  the 
Scriptures  for  their  private  and  domestic  use,  this  cir- 

^  Vid.  Prid.  Conn.  fol.  ed.  vol.  i,  p.  264.  Mishnah  in  Tract. 
Metfillah,  c.  4.  Tract.  Sopherim,  c.  1 1.  On  the  first  establishment 
of  the  synagogue  worship,  the  law  only  was  read  to  the  congrega- 
tion ;  but  when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  forbad  the  reading  of  the  law, 
the  Jews  substituted  lessons  or  sections  out  of  the  prophets ;  and 
after  the  deliverance  wrought  for  them  by  the  Maccabees,  both  the 
law  and  the  prophets  were  read  in  the  synagogues  :■ — see  Prid.  Conn, 
i,  p.  263.  Hottingeri  Thesaurus,  lib.  i,  c.  2.  This  custom  unques- 
tionably prevailed  during  the  ministry  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apos- 
tles:  vid.  Luke  iv,  18;  Acts  xiii,  15. 

^  In  Lex.  Chald.  Prid.  Conn,  vol.  ii,  p.  416. 
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cumstance  also  would  almost  infallibly  give  birth  to 
translations  of  the  Hebrew  text  into  that  dialect  which 
was  alone  fainih'ar  to  the  people/  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  at  the  chris- 
tian era,  and  even  before  that  period,  many  such 
written  translations  or  paraphrases  existed,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  now  lost. 

The  principal  Targums  now  extant  are  as  follows. 
1.  That  of  Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch.  2,  That  of 
Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  on  the  remaining  historical 
books,  with  the  exception  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and 
Chronicles  ;  and  on  the  Prophets,  with  the  exception 
of  Daniel.  3.  A  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch,  ascribed 
by  some  persons  to  the  same  Jonathan,  but  written 
in  a  style  which,  from  its  corruption,  indicates  a  dif- 
ferent author,  at  a  less  ancient  date.  4.  The  Jerusa- 
lem Targum,  on  the  Pentateuch,  existing  only  in 
detached  parts.  5.  The  Targum  ascribed  to  Joseph 
the  blind,  (or  the  one-eyed)  on  Job,  Psalms,  and  Pro- 
verbs. 6.  The  Targum  of  an  unknown  author,  on 
the  Megilloth,  i.  e.  on  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  and  Esther.*  There  is  also  a  second 
Targum  on  Esther,  and  one,  discovered  in  modern 
times,  on  the  two  books  of  Chronicles. 

The  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel 
have  long  been  held  in  high  repute  by  the  Jews. 
They  tell  us  that  Jonathan  was  the  most  favoured 
disciple  of  Ilillel,  who  is  said  to  have  been  president 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  one  hundred  years  before  the  taking 

"^  Vid.  Maimonides  in  Tephil.  cap.  7.  Prid.  Conn.  yo\.  ii,  p.  414. 
Buxtorf  speaks  of  having  inspected  a  very  ancient  manuscript  of 
the  Pentateuch,  in  which  each  verse  is  written  aUernately  in  He- 
brew and  Chaldec.  A  similar  manuscript  was  known  to  Walton  : 
vid.  Walton  s  Prolcyom.  xii,  ^  6. 

^  These  Targums  are  all  contained  in  Walton  s  Pobjglott. 
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of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  that  is,  thirty  years 
before  the  christian  era.  They  even  declare,  that 
this  Jonathan  was  equal  to  Moses,  and  that  while 
engaged  in  the  composition  of  his  Targura,  he  was 
under  such  miraculous  protection,  that  if  a  fly  lighted 
on  his  paper,  it  was  immediately  destroyed,  without 
any  injury  to  the  material,  by  fire  from  heaven.  On- 
kelos,  according  to  the  Jews,  was  the  fellow  disciple 
of  Jonathan,  but  younger  than  he,  for  he  is  spoken 
of  by  them  as  having  assisted  at  the  funeral  of  Gama- 
liel, which  took  place  eighteen  years  before  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem,  i.  e.  a.  d.  52.^ 

Absurd  as  are  the  fables  of  the  Jews  respecting 
Jonathan,  and  doubtful  as  is  the  truth  of  their  state- 
ments concerning  Onkelos,  we  have  no  good  reason 
for  rejecting  their  general  testimony  respecting  the 
antiquity  of  these  Targums.  Eichorn  indeed  suggests 
that  their  not  being  mentioned  by  the  early  christian 
fathers,  (among  whom  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and  Je- 
rom,  were  Hebrew  scholars,)  affords  a  presumptive 
evidence  that  at  the  date  of  these  fathers  they  had  no 
existence.  But  this  negative  argument  is  of  little 
weight,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  existed, 
when  those  writers  lived,  some  Chaldaic  versions  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
such  are  mentioned  by  them  :  and  indeed,  although 
Jerom  in  particular  conversed  much  with  Jewish  Rab- 
bies,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  very 
backward  in  communicating  to  him,  or  to  any  chris- 
tian enquirers,  the  stores  of  their  own  literature.^ 
On  the  other  hand  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Targums 
of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  is  strongly  confirmed  by 

^  Prid.  Conn.  vol.  ii,  p.  416 — 418. 
^  Id.   vol.  ii,  p.  424. 
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internal  evidence  ;  for  they  are  written  in  a  far  purer 
language  than  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  use,  after 
a  very  few  centuries  of  the  christian  era  had  elapsed. 
So  free  indeed  is  the  style  of  these  compositions  from 
a  Rabbinical  admixture  of  foreign  words,  that  Pri- 
deaux  is  from  this  circumstance  led  to  fix  their  date 
before  the  time  when  Judea  became  a  province  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed, 
that  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  on  the  Law  is  still  more 
free  from  impurities  of  style  than  that  of  Jonathan  on 
the  Prophets : — it  is  also  more  literal  and  faithful  in 
representing  the  original,  and  on  the  whole  bears  the 
stamp  of  greater  antiquity. 

On  a  fair  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  both  these  Targums 
were  written  at  a  period  not  very  distant  from  the 
christian  era;  but  whether  before  or  after  the  comina' 
of  Christ,  it  is  impossible  satisfactorily  to  decide. 

The  Jerusalem  Targum,  and  that  ascribed  to  Jona- 
than on  the  Law,  the  Targum  on  the  Megilloth,  and 
that  of  Joseph  the  one-eyed  on  the  Hagiographa, 
are  all  of  an  uncertain  date.  On  a  comparison,  how- 
ever, of  the  style  in  which  they  are  written  with 
that  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  which  was  produced 
about  A.  D.  300,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
greater  corruption  of  the  language  in  which  they  arc 
composed,  that  they  arc  of  a  still  more  modern  date. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  they  are  considered,  by 
biblical  critics,  to  be  documents  of  importance,  as 
throwing  light  on  many  of  the  sayings  of  our  Saviour 
and  his  disciples,  with  which  some  passages  of  these 
Targums  remarkably  correspond  ;""  and  since  little  or 
no  change  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  thcolo- 

-  Prid.    Conn.  vol.  ii,  p.  421. 
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gical  opinions  of  the  Jews  during  several  centuries 
after  Clirist,  they  may  be  fairly  employed,  together 
with  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan,  in  elu- 
cidating these  opinions  at  the  time  of  the  christian 
era.^  It  is  highly  probable  indeed,  as  Prideaux  ob- 
serves, that  they  are  nothing  more  than  fresh  editions 
and  re-translations  of  more  ancient  paraphrases,  adap- 
ted, by  the  change  of  language  and  by  the  introduction 
of  a  variety  of  stories  and  traditions,  to  the  condition 
and  taste  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  when  they  were 
severally  published.* 

Having  premised  these  general  observations  on  the 
date,  character,  and  use  of  the  Targums,  1  shall  pro- 
ceed to  consider  in  what  manner  and  degree  these 
documents  elucidate  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle  John 
respecting  the  Word, — that  Word  who  was  in  the 
BEGINNING  WITH  GoD  AND  WAS  GoD,  and  who  in 
process  of   time    "  was    made    flesh    and    dwelt 

AMONGST    us."  ^ 

That  the  Targumists  make  very  frequent  mention 
of  the  Word  of  Jehovah,  has  often  been  observed. 
The  question  is,  whether  their  use  of  this  term  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  apostle,  and  whether  it  con- 
firms his  doctrine  respecting  the  personality  and  deity 
of  the  Son  of  God  ?  The  result  of  such  investigation 
as  I  have  been  able  to  make  into  this  subject,  is 
digested  in  the  following  observations. 

I.  By  "  the  word'"  of  God,  the  Targumists,  like  the 
inspired  authors  of  the  Hebrew  scripture,  frequently 

^  "  Omnino  autem  quse  in  scriptis  Judseorum  ad  sextum  saltern 
usque  seeculumpost  C.  N.  exaratis  occurrunt  opiniones,  eas  omnes 
Christi  certe  setate  antiquiores  esse  judicandas  docuit  eel.  Korrodi 
in  libro  absque  nomine  a  se  edito."  (Keil  de  Doctor.  Vet.  Eccles. 
culpa  corruptee  per  Platonicas  sententias  theologice  liberandis. 
p.  89.) 

*  Prid.  Conn.  vol.  ii,  p,  427.         ^  John  i,  1 — 14. 
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signify  that  wisdom,  power,  and  operative  energy,  of 
the  Almighty  by  Avhich  he  effects  the  various  purposes 
of  his  will.  Thus,  Oiikelos  on  Deut.  xxxiii,  27,  des- 
cribes God  as  having  made  the  world  hy  his  word ; 
and  the  declaration  of  Jehovah,  in  Isa.  xlv,  12,  is  pa- 
raphrased by  Jonathan  as  follows:  " By  my  word  also, 
I  founded  the  earth,  and  hy  my  power  I  reared  the 
heavens^  ®  In  the  Targum  of  Job  xxxiii,  5,  Elihu  says, 
"  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  made  me  and  the  word  of 
the  Almighty  established  me.''  In  the  Targum  of 
Job  xxxvii,  10,  the  word  of  God  is  described  as  regu- 
lating the  order  of  nature — as  giving  forth  the  snow 
and  the  floods.  In  the  Targum  of  Fs.  xviii,  15,  God 
is  represented  as  sending  forth  his  word  as  arrows  for 
the  destruction  of  his  enemies ;  and  in  various  other 
passages  of  these  paraphrases,  the  word  is  mentioned 
as  the  instrument  by  which  Jehovah  rewards  the 
righteous  and  punishes  the  wicked.^  In  this  use  of 
the  term  word,  or  word  of  God,  the  Chaldaic  Para- 
ph rasts  are  in  accordance  not  only  with  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  but  with  the  Apocryphal  writings  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews.  In  the  book  of  Wisdom,  God  is 
addressed  as  having  "  made  all  things  by  his  word" * 
and  in  other  passages  of  the  same  book,  the  word  of 
God  is  described  as  the  power  by  which  he  healed  his 
people  and  destroyed  his  enemies."  So  also  the  au- 
thor of  Ecclesiasticus  has  declared  in  terms  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  an  apostle,  that  by  the  ivord  of  God 
"  all  things  consist.'" '  The  custom  which  was  thus 
general  amongst  the  early  Jews,  of  using  the  term 
word,  to  denote  the  operative  wisdom  and  power  of 

''  Jon.  on  Isaiah  xlviii,  13. 

^  Tarf/.  on  Psalm  Iv,  24.     Jon.  on  Jerem.  xxiv,  6  ;  Amos  ix,  4. 

"  ch.  ix,  1.  ^  ch.  xvi,  12  ;  xviii,  1,0. 

^  ch  xliii,  26.— cow/7.  Col.  i,  17. 
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the  supreme  Being,  confirms  the  argument  which  has 
been  deduced  from  similar  passages  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, that  the  apostle,  when  he  applied  that  title  to 
Christ  preexistent,  intended  to  designate  him  as  the 
Person  through  whom  all  the  wonderful  works  of  God 
were  effected.  We  shall  presently  find,  that  there 
are  passages  in  the  Targums  which  still  more  forci- 
bly corroborate  this  opinion. 

II.  The  "  word  "  of  God,  in  the  Targums,  some- 
times denotes  the  mind,  soul,  or  rational  faculty  of 
the  Divine  Being,  and  answers  to  the  Hebrew  words 
n'?  or  W^}^  Thus  in  Gen.  viii,  21,  we  read  HlH^  "igiS^l 
l37''?i^  —  "and  God  said  to  his  heart"  —  expres- 
sions which  Onkelos  has  paraphrased  "  and  God  said 
in  his  word"  So  in  Isaiah  i,  14,  the  Hebrew  phrase 
"^ll/i^^  1^^^^  "  m?/  soul  ahhorreth,"  is  rendered  by  Jona- 
than, "  my  wor^d  ahhorreth."^  Since  the  soul  or  ratio- 
nal faculty  of  God  is  easily  identified  with  God  him- 
self, it  is,  probably,  from  this  meaning  of  the  term 
word,  that  the  Targumists  were  led  into  the  practice, 
so  generally  prevalent  among  them,  when  writing 
of  the  Supreme  being,  of  rendering  the  personal  pro- 
nouns in  reference  to  him,  by  the  expressions  "  my 
word,  thy  word,"  and  "  his  word."  Sometimes  these 
expressions  represent  the  pronouns  affix,  \  T,  and  1  ;^ 
sometimes  the  emphatic  pronouns,  ^^H  H]!^  "^^^«^  '^^^^ 
Thus,  in  Deut.  i,  30,  we  read,  *'  Jehovah  your  God, 
which  goeth  before  you — he  (j»5in)  shall  fight  for 
you;"  and  in  the  Targum  of  Onk. — "Jehovah  your 
God  which  goeth  before  you — his  word  shall  fight  for 
you."*     On  a  similar  principle  the  expression  "word 

2  Similar  instances  may  be  found  in  Isa.  xHi,  1 ;  Jer.  vi,  8,  &c. 

3  See  Psalm  ii,  12;  v,  11,  &c. 
"*  So  Onk.   on   Deut,  iv,  24;  Jon.  on  Josh,  xxiii,  3 — 10;  Isa. 
xliii,  5,  &c.      Dr.  Lightfoot  has  remarked  that  the  personal  pro- 
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of  Jab,"  which  is  employed  by  these  writers  in  so 
great  a  multitude  of  passages,  often  appears  to  be  a  mere 
synonyme  for  "Jehovah,"  simply  denoting  God  him- 
self. Thus  those  who  swear  "  by  Jehovah"  are  said 
in  the  Targums  to  swear  "by  the  ivord  of  Jah;'^ 
those  who  trust  "  in  Jehovah,"  to  trust  "  in  the  ivord 
of  J  ah  {'^  those  who  rejoice  "in  Jehovah,"  to  re- 
joice "  in  the  ivord  of  Jah ,-"  ^  those  who  obey  the 
commands  "of  Jehovah,"  to  obey  the  commands  "of 
the  PFord  of  Jah  ;"^  and  various  other  examples  might 
be  produced  to  the  same  purpose. 

III.  There  are,  however,  numerous  passages  in 
the  Targums,  in  which  the  application  of  the  term 
^'^  ivord  of  Jah^""  to  represent  the  Hebrew  "Jehovah," 
must  be  explained  on  a  somewhat  different  principle. 
We  have  already  stated  that  the  word  of  God  denotes 
among  the  paraphrasts,  not  merely  his  mind,  soul,  or 
rational  faculty,  but  that  power  and  energy  by  which 
he  works  his  will,  and  in  which  he  is  the  immediate 
helper  of  his  people.  Accordingly,  in  a  multitude  of 
instances,  the  IVord  of  Jali^  as  mentioned  by  these 
writers,  denotes  Jehovah  in  the  actual  exercise  of  his 

nouns,  as  they  relate  to  men  as  well  as  to  Jehovah,  are  sometimes 
expressed  in  the  Targums  by  "  my  word,  thy  word,"  &c.  The  in- 
stances adduced  by  him  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be  equivalent 
in  force  to  the  examples  in  which  this  mode  of  paraphrasing  the 
personal  pronouns  is  applied  to  Jehovah.  Thus,  in  the  Targum  on 
Job  xxvii,  3,  Job  is  described  as  saying,  "  There  is  no  breath  in 
my  word-/'  which  may  be  intended  to  denote  that  his  speech 
failed  him.  Again,  in  2  Chron.  xvi,  3 — "  There  is  a  covenant  be- 
tween me  and  thee,"  is  paraphrased  by  the  Targumists,  "  there  is 
a  covenant  l)etween  my  word  and  thy  word."  Similar  expressions 
arc  again  paraphrased  in  the  same  manner  in  2  Chron.  xxiii,  16. 
Now  in  these  instances  there  is  an  obvious  reference  to  the  word 
of  the  covenanting  parties,  which  was  understood  to  be  reciprocally 
pledged.  (Hor.  Heb.  in  loc.) 

^  Gen.  xxi.  23;  xxiv,  3  ;  Josh,  ii,  12,  &c. 
^  Ps.  xxxvii,  3,  &c.     ^  Ps.  xxxii,  1 1,  &c.      °  Joshua  xxii,  3. 
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power  and  providence.  The  Targumists  teach  us 
that  it  was  the  tVord  of  Jah  who  created  the 
world,  inspired  the  Prophets,  delivered  the  law,  con- 
ducted the  journeying  Israelites,  supported  them 
under  every  difficulty,  punished  them  for  their  ini- 
quities, and  drove  out  their  enemies  from  before 
them.  It  is  more  particularly  to  be  observed  that 
this  IVord  of  Jah  is  represented  as  God  actually 
present  Avith  his  people  ;  conversing  with  them,  and 
in  some  extraordinary  manner  revealed  and  mani- 
fested to  them. 

The  use  of  the  term  "  Word  of  Jali''  in  the  Tar- 
gums,  to  represent  the  Hebrew  "  Jehovah,"  although 
frequent,  is  very  far  from  being  universal ;  and  it  is 
most  commonly  used  with  reference  to  those  occa- 
sion s^  on  which  God  is  described  in  this  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  a  present  or  manifested  Deity.  Thus,  those 
expressions  so  usual  in  the  Old  Testament,  "Jehovah 
is  with  thee,"  "  Jehovah  shall  be  with  him,"  &c.  are 
in  the  Targums  uniformly  rendered  "  the  Word  of 
Jah  is  thy  help,"  "Me  Word  of  Jah  shall  be  his  help," 
&c.  To  advert  to  some  farther  instances  of  this  pe- 
culiar use  of  the  term  Word  of  Jah:,  we  learn  from 
the  Targumists,  that  it  was  "  the  Word  of  Jah"  vv^ho 
walked  in  the  garden  and  whose  voice  was  heard  by 
Adam;^ — who  personally  appeared  to  Abraham,  as 
he  sat  in  the  plains  of  Mamre  ;  * — who  went  before 
the  people  through  the  wilderness  in  the  pillar  of 
cloud  and  of  fire  ;^ — who  was  seen  on  Mount  Sinai 
in  his  glory,  and  conversed  face  to  face  with  Moses  ;® 
— who   accompanied  the  Israelites  into   the  land  of 

^   Onk.  and  Jon.  on  Gen.  iii,  8.       '  Jerus.  T.  on  Gen.  xviii,  1. 

-  Jon.  on  Exod.  xiii,  21,  &c, 

^  Jon.  on  Dent,  iv,  33 ;    Onk.  on  Deut.  v,  5. 
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Canaan  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  their  enemies  \* 
— who  was  the  present  witness  of  solemn  agreements 
made  betwixt  man  and  man  ;* — who  spoke  with  Job 
out  of  the  whirlwind  and  restored  him  to  his  pristine 
happiness  ;" — who  was  seen  in  vision  on  his  throne  of 
glory  in  the  temple,  by  the  prophet  IsaiahJ 

Jehovah  in  his  glorious  and  visible  appearances — 
that  present  Deity  who,  as  it  were,  resided  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  and  who  so  often  condescended  to 
communicate  immediately  with  his  people,  is  by  the 
Jews  frequently  denominated,  "  the  Shechinah,"  or 
*'the  ShecJiinah  of  Jali^' — the  word  Shechinah  (J^^'^JJ^) 
properly  signifying  *^  the  dwelling  of  God"  with  his 
people.  Now  this  "  Shechinah,^'  or  glorious  present 
Jehovah,  is  in  the  Targums  frequently  identified  with 
the  "  PFord  of  Jahr  Thus  in  Jon.  on  Num.  xxi,  5, 
we  read  that  the  people  "  imagined  in  their  hearts  and 
spake  against  the  Word  of  J  ah,  and  contended  against 
Moses  ;"  and  in  verse  7,  we  find  them  confessing  their 
transgressions  to  Moses  in  the  following  words  ;  "We 
have  sinned,  because  we  imagined  and  spake  against 
the  glory  of  the  Shechinah  of  Jah,  and  contended 
against  thee."  Again,  in  Jonathan's  Targum  of  Josh, 
xxii,  31,  Phinchas  thus  addresses  the  children  of  Reu- 
ben and  Gad:  "This  day  do  we  know  that  the  *S7/e- 
chinah  of  Jah  is  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  us,  because 
ye  have  not  prevaricated  against  the  Word  of  Jah ; 
and  so  ye  have  delivered  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  Word  of  Jail!'  Here,  as  in  the 
former  instance,  the  terms,  Shechinah  of  Jah,  and 
Word   of  Jah,   evidentlv   denote   the   same    present 

'  .)oii.  on  .losliiui  x.xiii,  13. 

■'  Jon.  oil  ,Iiul.  xi,  10.  •'   Tanj.  on  Job  xlii,  9  —  1  "2. 

'   Jon.  on  Isu.  vi.  N. 
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Deity ;  and  both  of  them  represent  the  name  Jeho- 
vah of  the  Hebrew  text.* 

IV.  It  is  plainly  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle  John, 
that  the  Word  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  actions,  attri- 
butes, and  name  of  God,  was  in  some  respect  distinct 
from  God  the  Father  :  for  he  says,  "  In  the  begin- 
ning was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God." 
Traces  of  the  same  doctrine  may  without  difficulty  be 
discovered  in  the  writings  of  the  Targumists,  by  whom 
this  Shechinah  or  Word  of  Jah — the  present,  opera- 
ting Jehovah — is  on  various  occasions  distinguished 
from  Jehovah  ivho  sends  him,  and  on  whose  behalf  he 
acts.  Since  this  is  the  turning  point  of  our  argument, 
the  reader  will  excuse  the  tedium  of  several  successive 
quotations,  by  which  that  point  appears  to  be  clearly 
established. 

Our  first  example  relates  to  the  creation — that  di- 
vine work  which  by  the  Targumists  is  so  frequently 
attributed  to  the  Word  of  Jah.  In  the  Jerusalem 
Targum,  Gen.  i,  27,  is  paraphrased  as  follows :  "And 
the  Word  of  Jah  created  man  in  his  own  likeness — in 
a  likeness  from  the  presence  of  Jehovah  ip}^]  ^Ij^  ]Dj 
created  he  him." 

The  18th  and  19th  chapters  of  Genesis  describe  an 
actual  appearance  of  Jehovah,  who  came  down  to 
converse  with  Abraham,  and  to  destroy  Sodom.  This 
present  Deity  is  in  the  same  Targum  denominated, 
"  the  Word  of  Jah  ;"  and  Gen.  xix,  24,  in  which  verse 
we  read  that  "  Jehovah  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon 
Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  fro7n  Jehovah  out  of 
heaven,"  is  there  paraphrased  in  the  following  explicit 
manner  :  "And  the  Word  of  Jah  sent  down  upon  them 

^  Similar  examples  will  be  found  in /o?i.  on  Geu.  xvi,  13.  Targ. 
on  Psalm  xlvi,  6,  12.     Jon.  on  Isa.  vi,  5,  6,  8,  &c. 
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siilphnr  and  fire  (H^  DIJ^.  ]D)  from  the  presence  of  Jah 
out  of  heaven." 

In  Gen.  xx, 3,  we  read  that  ''God  came  to  Ahiine- 
lech  in  a  dream,  and  said  to  him,  &c."  Onkelos  has 
here  distinguished  the  divine  Person  who  came  to 
Abimelech,  from  God  who  sent  him.  His  paraphrase 
is  as  follows  :  "  And  the  Word  from  the  presence  of 
Jah  (or  Jehovah)  came  to  Abimelech  in  a  dream  by 
night,  and  said  to  him,  &c." 

On  some  occasions,  the  Word  of  Jah  appears  to  be 
described  by  the  Targumists  as  the  person  through 
whom  Jah,  or  Jehovah,  effects  the  redemption  and 
salvation  of  his  people.  Isaiah  xlv,  18 — 25,  is  para- 
phrased by  Jonathan  in  the  following  striking  lan- 
guage : — "  These  things  saith  Jah,  who  created  the 
heavens  :  God  himself  who  founded  the  earth,  and 
made  it,  &c.  Look  unto  my  Word,  and  be  ye  saved, 
all  ye  who  are  in  the  ends  of  the  earth  :  by  my  Word 
I  have  sworn  :  the  decree  is  gone  forth  from  me  in 
righteousness,  and  shall  not  be  in  vain  :  because,  be- 
fore me  every  knee  shall  bow  and  every  tongue  swear, 
riowbeit,  he  (God)  said  to  me  (the  prophet),  that  by 
the  Word  of  Jah  he  would  bring  righteousness  and 
strength."  By  his  Word,  shall  be  confounded  and 
brought  to  confusion,  with  their  idols,  ail  the  nations 
who  attacked  his  people.  In  the  Word  of  Jah  shall 
all  the  seed  of  Israel  be  justified  and  shall  glory." 
This  passage  of  the  Targum  aj)pears  to  imj)ort,  that 
God,  even  the  Father,  originates  the  redemption  of 
his  people  ;  and  that  the  IFord  of  Jah  is  a  divine 
Person,  to  whom  he  commands  all  men  to  look  for 
their  salvation  ;  because  it  is  through  him,  that   he 
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promises  to  effect  the  great  deliverance.  Thus  in 
Hos.  i,  7,  Jehovah  says,  "  I  will  have  mercy  on  the 
house  of  Judah,  and  will  save  them  hy  Jehovah  their 
God"  Jonathan  also  attributes  these  words  to  Je- 
hovah (ver.  4),  and  paraphrases  them,  "  I  will  take  pity 
on  the  house  of  Judah,  and  will  save  them  hy  the 
Word  of  J  ah  their  God^  Again,  Zech.  x,  12 — "And 
I  will  strengthen  them  in  Jehovah,  and  they  shall 
walk  up  and  down  in  his  name,  saith  Jehovah^'  is 
paraphrased  by  the  same  author  — "  And  I  will 
strengthen  them  by  the  Word  of  Jah^  and  in  his 
name  shall  the  redeemed  ones  walk,  saith  Jah  (or 
Jehovah)." 

The  distinction  observed  in  the  several  passages 
now  cited  from  the  Targums,  between  Jehovah,  by 
whom  these  various  works  of  providence  and  love  are 
originated,  and  the  Word  of  Jehovah,  by  whom  they 
are  carried  into  effect,  is  perspicuous,  and  serves  to 
illustrate  the  declaration  of  the  apostle  John  respect- 
ing the  Word.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  assert 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Targumists  as  unfolded  in 
these  passages,  and  that  of  the  apostle  John  i,  1 — 5, 
are  precisely  the  same.  We  have,  however,  still 
stronger  evidence  to  adduce  in  reference  to  our  pre- 
sent subject  of  inquiry.  The  attentive  reader  of  the 
Old  Testament  must  be  well  aware  of  numerous  pas- 
sages in  that  sacred  volume,  which  develop  the  cha- 
racter of  a  wonderful  Person  who  performs  many 
mighty  works  in  behalf  of  God's  people — a  Person, 
who,  although  generally  denominated  the  Angel  or 
Messenger  of  Jehovah,  frequently  assumes  the  attri- 
butes and  even  the  incommunicable  name  of  Jehovah 
himself.  On  the  history  of  this  divine  Person,  which 
will  form  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  dissertation,  we 
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need  not  now  enlarge.  We  have  only  to  notice  a  cir- 
cumstance, which  in  a  satisfactory  manner  confirms 
our  present  argument  respecting  the  Targumists ;  viz. 
that  in  various  passages  of  their  works,  this  mysteri- 
ous Angel  and  the  Word  of  J  ah  are  identified.  The 
following  examples  will,  it  is  hoped,  satisfy  the  reader 
of  the  truth  of  this  observation. 

Genesis  ch.  xvi,  contains  a  remarkable  account  of 
the  appearance  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  to  Hagar  in 
the  wilderness.  He  addresses  Hagar  in  the  character 
of  the  Supreme  Being  (ver.  10),  and  in  verse  13^  we 
are  informed  that  Hagar  "  called  the  name  of  Jehovah 
that  spake  unto  her,  thou  God  seest  me:  for  she  said, 
Have  1  also  here  looked  after  him  that  seeth  me?"  In 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  this  verse  is  paraphrased — 
"And  she  returned  thanks  before  Jehovah  whose  IVord 
spake  unto  her ;  and  thus  she  said.  Thou  art  living 
and  eternal  who  seest  and  art  not  seen  ;  for  she  said 
Jifter  the  vision,  here  has  been  revealed  the  glory  of 
the  Shechinah  of  Jehovah."  In  the  Jerusalem  Targum 
the  same  verse  is  paraphrased — "  And  Hagar  returned 
thanks  and  prayed  in  the  name  of  the  Word  of  Jak 
who  had  appeared  to  her,  S^cT  ' 

In  Gen.  xxxi,  13,  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  proclaims 
himself  to  be  the  God  to  whom  Jacob  vowed  his  vow 
at  Bethel.  Now  according  to  Onkelos  (whose  use  of 
the  term  IVord  of  Jah  is  by  no  means  common  or 
indiscriminate)  it  was  to  the  IVord  of  Jah  that  the  vow 
of  Jacob  was  addressed.  "  And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow, 
saying,  if  the  IVord  of  JaJi  will  be  my  help,  and  will 
keep  me  in  this  way  in  which  I  am  going  &c.,  then 
shall  the  Word  of  Jah  he  mi/  God.'"^ 

^  See  also  Tary.  Jon.  on  Gen.  xxi,  17. 
'   OnJi.  on  Gen.  xxviii,  20. 
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In  Num.  xxii,  35,  the  Angel  who  went  forth  to 
meet  Balaam  as  he  was  riding  on  the  ass,  is  descrihed 
as  saying  to  the  prophet,  "  Go  ivith  the  men,  hut  only 
the  word  that  I  shall  speak  to  thee,  that  thou  shalt 
speak"  This  verse  is  literally  rendered  hy  Onkelos. 
In  ch.  xxiii,  ,3,  Balaam  says,  (in  obvious  reference  to 
his  late  communication  with  the  Angel)  "  1  will  go, 
peradventure  Jehovah  will  come  to  meet  me,  and  what  - 
soever  he  sheweth  me,  I  will  tell  thee."  In  ver.  4,  we 
read  that  "  God  met  Balaam  and  said  unto  him,  «J^c.  ,•" 
and  in  ver.  16,  it  is  again  declared  that  "  Jehovah  met 
Balaam  and  put  a  word  in  his  mouth  and  said,  5fc." 
Now  the  three  passages  last  cited  are  rendered  by 
Onkelos  as  follows  (ver.  3)  :  "  I  will  go  :  perhaps  the 
Word  from  the  face  of  Jehovah  will  come  to  meet 
me,  and  the  thing  which  he  shall  shew  to  me,  I  will 
declare  unto  thee :"  (ver.  4.)  "  And  the  Word  from  the 
face  of  Jehovah  met  Balaam  and  said  unto  him,  &c." 
(ver.  16).  And  the  Word  from  the  face  of  Jehovah 
met  Balaam  and  put  a  discourse  in  his  mouth  and 
said  to  him,  &c."  Here  the  Word  of  Jehovah, 
(as  in  Gen.  xx,  3,)  is  plainly  described  as  a  Per- 
son acting  and  speaking,  and  as  distinct  from  Je- 
hovah, from  whose  presence  he  came.  Now  on  the 
comparison  of  these  passages  in  the  Targum,  with 
the  expressions  of  the  Angel  in  ch.  xxii,  35,  (as 
quoted  above)  may  we  not  conclude  that  Onkelos 
intended  to  identify  this  personal  Word  with  that 
Angel  ? 

The  Jerusalem  Targum  on  Exod.  iii,  14 — a  passage 
in  which  the  Angel  is  described  as  speaking  to  Moses 
out  of  the  burning  bush  in  the  character  of  God  him- 
self— is  as  follows  :  "  And  the  W^ord  of  J  ah  said  to 
Moses — he  who  said  to  the  world,  Let  it  be  and  it 
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was,^  and  who  will  say  to  it,  Let  it  be,  and  it  will  be — 
and  he  said,  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  /  am  hath  sent  me  unto  you." 

Jonathan  on  Isa.  Ixiii,  7 — 10,  is  very  explicit  to 
the  same  point.  His  paraphrase  of  that  passage  is  as 
follows  :  "  I  will  remember  the  kindness  of  Jehovah 
and  the  praise  of  JeJiovah  ....  for  they  are  my  people 
(said  Jehovah)  ;  children  who  do  not  lie,  and  his 
Word  ivas  their  Redeemer.  Every  time  that  they 
sinned  before  him  so  that  he  might  have  brought 
tribulation  upon  them,  he  did  not  afflict  them,  and 
the  Angel,  sent  from  his  presence,  redeemed  them ; 
in  his  love  and  his  pity,  behold  he  liberated  them, 
and  bore  them  and  carried  them  all  the  days  of  old  : 

but  they  would  not  obey so  his  Word  became 

their  enemy  and  fought  against  them.'' 

Lastly,  the  prophecy  of  Malachi  respecting  the 
coming  of  the  Lord — the  Angel  of  the  covenant — to 
his  own  temple,  is  thus  rendered  by  the  same  para- 
phrast :  "Behold  1  send  my  messenger:  and  he  shall 
prepare  the  Avay  before  me  :  and  suddenly  the  Lord, 
whom  ye  seek,  shall  come  to  his  temple  ;  even  the 
Angel  of  the  covenant,  Avhom  ye  desire  ;  behold  he 
shall  come,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts.  Who  will  sus- 
tain the  day  of  his  coming  and  who  will  stand  when 
he  shall  be  revealed  ?  For  his  fury  is  like  the  melt- 
ing fire,  and  like  the  soap  which  bleaches.  And  he 
shall  be  revealed  to  purge  by  fire,  &c.  &c.  ;  and 
my  Word  shall  be  for  a  swift  ivHness  against  you — 
against  the  evil  doers  and  against  the  adulterers,  and 
aij^ainst  the  perjured  ones  ;  and  against  those  who 
rob  the  hired  servant  of  his  wages,  and  oppress  the 
widow  and  orphan,  and  pervert  the  judgment  of  the 

■  Comj).  Jews.  7'(/r(/,  Clcii.  i,  27. 
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stranger,  and  fear  not  before  me  saitli  Jehovah  of 
Hosts.'" 

It  is  surely  very  evident  that  in  the  former  of  these 
passages,  the  Redeeming  JVord.  is  the  same  with  the 
Redeeming  Angel ;  and  that  in  the  latter,  it  is  one 
divine  Person,  who  is  represented,  Jlrsf,  under  .the 
name  of  the  Angel  as  suddenly  coming  to  his  temple, 
as  so  terrible  in  his  revealed  presence,  and  as  purify- 
ing the  Israelites  like  metals  in  the  fire;  and  secondli/, 
under  the  name  of  the  ff'ord — the  swift  and  powerful 
witness  against  the  various  sins  of  that  rebellious 
people. 

It  appears  then,  that  by  the  phrase  "Word  of  Jah," 
the  Targumists  sometimes  denote  the  power  or  ope- 
rating energy,  and  at  other  times  the  mind  or  rational 
faculty  of  the  supreme  Being — that  hence  this  term 
is  often  employed  by  them  as  a  synonyme  for  God — 
that  nevertheless  it  generally  points  to  Him,  in  his 
peculiar  character  of  the  ever  present  and  ever  acting 
Protector  and  Helper  of  his  people — and  lastly  that 
there  are  in  the  Targums,  numerous  passages  in  which 
the  IVord  of  Jah  is  described  as  a  Person  possessing 
the  attributes  and  performing  the  works  of  Deity,  and 
yet  distinguished  from  Jehovah,  as  one  sent  is  distin- 
guished from  one  sending. 

When  therefore  the  apostle  John  employed  the 
title  Aoyog,  Word,  in  order  to  describe  our  Saviour, 
as  one,  whose  name  was  the  name  of  God,  and  whose 
works  were  the  works  of  God  ;  but  who  was  never- 
theless, in  some  respects,  distinct  from  God,  even  the 
Father,  with  whom  he  was  in  the  beginning,  and  bi/ 
whom  he  was  sent  into  the  world — he  made  use  of 
language  which  was  probably  very  intelligible  to  many 
of  his  countrymen,  and  of  the  signification  of  which, 
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their  known  views  of  the  subject  may  now  enable  us 
to  form  a  correct  estimate. 

The  object  which  I  have  proposed  to  myself,  in 
pursuing  the  present  detailed  inquiry,  vvill  not  be 
misconstrued  by  the  candid  reader.  It  is  not  that 
the  authority  of  the  Targumists  is  of  any  importance 
in  itself,  for  settling  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  a  doc- 
trine ;  but  only  that  the  manner  in  which  these  Jews 
were  accustomed  to  write,  and  the  views  which 
they  entertained  respecting  a  particular  subject,  af- 
ford an  excellent  criterion  by  which  we  may  be 
assisted  in  determining  the  meaning  of  another  Jew, 
when  he  applied,  to  the  same  subject,  a  precisely  simi- 
lar phraseology. 

Whether  the  Targumists  considered  the  TVord  of 
Jah  to  be  the  Messiah,  is  a  question,  which,  by  the 
biblical  critic,  must  be  regarded  as  of  secondary  im- 
portance. The  testimony  of  the  apostle  John  on 
this  point,  is  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  too  clear  to 
admit  of  dispute;'  nor  can  it  be  rendered  clearer  by 
any  critical  investigations  respecting  the  opinions  of 
his  countrymen.  The  inquiry  is,  however,  one  of 
considerable  interest.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  pas- 
sages in  the  Targums  which  indicate  the  sentiments 
of  their  authors  on  this  subject,  except  in  the  Jerusa- 
lem Targum,  and  in  that  of  Jonathan  on  the  Prophets. 
In  one  passage  of  the  former,  the  "  Word  of  Jah" 
and  the  "  King  Messias,"  appear  to  be  mentioned  as 
different  persons ;  "Moses,"  says  this  strange  writer, 
"  will  come  forth  from  the  midst  of  the  desert,  and 
the  King  Messias  from  the  midst  of  Rome.  The  one 
will  go  before  in  the  cloud  ;  and  so  will  tlic  other  go 
^  Joliii  i,  14,  1.3,  *29,  ;jO, — cunqi.  iv,  2(5,  &c. 
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before  in  the  cloud  ;  and  the  Word  of  Jah  will  be  a 
leader  between  them  both."* 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Targum  of  Jonathan, 
which  is  a  far  more  ancient  and  important  authority, 
there  appear  to  be  some  indications  of  the  doctrine, 
that  the  Word  of  Jah  was  the  Messiah  in  his  preex- 
istent  character.  Thus  in  his  Targum  of  Isa,  Ixiii, 
8 — 13,  Jonathan,  in  conformity  with  the  other  para- 
phrasts,  has  plainly  spoken  of  the  Word  of  Jah,  as 
the  guide  and  deliverer  of  the  Israelites,  during  their 
journey  through  the  wilderness  :  and  in  his  Targum 
of  Isa.  xvi,  1,  he  appears  to  have  ascribed  the  same 
offices  to  the  Messiah.  "  Let  them,"  says  he,  "  bring 
presents  to  the  Messiah  of  Israel,  who  was  strong 
for  those  who  were  in  the  desert,  the  Mountain  (or 
Rock)  of  the  assembly  of  Zion"^ — expressions  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  apostle  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  x,  4. 
We  have  already  cited  certain  passages  from  the  Tar- 
gum of  this  author,  in  which  he  ascribes  to  the  word  of 
Jah  the  justification,  redemption,  and  salvation,  of  the 
people  ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  a  Jewish 

4  Exod.  xii,  42. 

lin^  '^^  ^"ip^n  h^y^'^i  ^ri^i^Di  ]v^  ^RPP  ]in^  ^ 

'•:  ■•:■:  t;:-: 

*  *  A  somewhat  similar  example  occurs  in  the  prophecies  of  Ba- 
laam— "  He  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob,  neither  hath  he 
seen  perverseness  in  Israel;  the  Lord  his  God  is  with  him,  and  the 
shout  of  a  King  is  among  them."  Num.  xxiii,  21.  No  one  who  is 
aware  of  the  responsive  parallelism  which  distinguishes  the  poetry 
of  the  Hebrews,  can  entertain  a  doubt  that  the  "  Lord  God"  and 
the  "  Ki7ig  "  are  here  identified.  The  glorious  person  alluded  to, 
is  doubtless  that  ever-present  Word  of  Jehovah,  by  whom  the 
Israelites  were  guided  and  governed,  and  to  Him,  in  the  Targum 
of  Onkelos,  the  whole  passage  is  applied.  But  in  the  Jerusalem 
Targum,  "the  King,"  here  mentioned,  is  "  King  Messiah,"  who, 
on  the  same  principle  of  response,  appears  to  be  identified  with  the 
Word. — "  The  Word  of  Jah  their  God  is  their  Helper,  and  the 
joyful  shout  of  King  Messiah  is  uttered  amongst  them." 
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writer  of  so  early  a  period  would  thus  express  himself, 
without  intending  some  reference  to  the  Messiah  whom 
the  Jews,  at  the  christian  aera,  undoubtedly  expected  in 
the  character  of  a  Deliverer,  Redeemer,  and  Saviour.'^ 
Again,  it  has  been  observed  that  in  his  Targum  of 
Malachi's  prophecy  respecting  the  coming  of  the  An- 
gel of  the  Covenant,  Jonathan  appears  to  have  iden- 
tified that  divine  person  with  the  IVordof  Jah.  Now 
it  is  allowed  by  modern  Jews,^  and  was  in  all  proba- 
bility the  opinion  of  their  forefathers,*  that  "  the 
Angel  of  the  Covenant,"  mentioned  in  this  prophecy, 
is  the  Messiah. 

Lastly,  we  are  informed  by  Fagius^  and  by  Gala- 
tinus,  that,  in  his  Targum  on  the  Psalms,  (now  no 
longer  extant)  Jonathan  paraphrased  the  words  of 
David  in  Psalm  ex — "  Jehovah  said  unto  my  Lord" 
— by  ''  Jah  said  to  his  Word.""  We  have  the  most 
decisive  authority  for  asserting,  that  the  Jews  who 
were  cotemporary  with  Christ,  explained  this  pro- 
phecy of  the  Messiah;^  and  if  we  can  depend  upon 
the  statement  of  Fagius  and  Galatinus,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Jonathan,  the  Word 
of  Jah  and  the  Messiah  were  the  same  Person.  Gala- 
tinus quotes,  as  his  authority,  the  following  passage 
of  a  certain  Jewish  book  entitled  the  Sepher  Kibucim, 
or  "  the  book  of  collections  of  the  sentences  of  the 
holy  wise  men  ;"  — "  Rabbi  Jodan,  in  the  name  of 
l{abbi  Hama,  said,  In  the  future  time,  the  holy  and 
blessed  (iod  will  cause  the  King  Messiah  to  sit  down 
on  his  right  hand  ;  as  it  is  said  in  Psalm  ex,  'Jehovah 
said  unto  my  Lord,  sit  thou  on  my  right  hand  ;'  which 

6  Luke  i,  68,  69  ;  ii,  30—32. 

"^  So  Kimchi  and  others.     Vid.  Gill,  in  loc. 

»  Matt,  xi,  10.  'J  On  Dent.  v. 

1  Matt,  xxii,  44;  Mark  xii,  36. 
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the  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  thus  explains  : 
God  said  to  his  Word,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand'""^ 

^  De  Arcan.  Cath.  Verit.  lib.  iii,  cap.  4. 

*  *  For  further  information  respecting  the  opinions  of  the  Rab- 
bins, on  the  union  and  distinction  subsisting  in  the  divine  nature, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  a  work,  by  John  Oxlee,  entitled,  "  The 
Christian  Doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  considered  and 
maintained  on  the  principles  of  Judaism,"  2  vols.  8vo.  Hatchard, 
1815,  1820. 

This  writer  informs  us  that  the  Cabbalists,  whose  system  is  un- 
folded in  the  Zohar,  described  the  Deity  as  consisting  of  ten  nu- 
merations— three  superior,  and  seven  inferior;  the  former  being 
intelligent  subsistencies,  the  latter,  only  properties.  The  superior 
numerations  are,  the  Supreme  Crown,  answering  to  the  Father; 
Wisdom,  answering  to  the  Son ;  and  Understanding,  answering  to 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  to  each  of  these  the  Cabbalists  appear  to 
have  attached  the  notion  of  personality. 

Another  ancient  Jewish  school,  the  Darushists,  speak  of  seven 
preexistences,  five  of  which  were  preordained,  and  therefore  ex- 
isted before  the  world  in  the  divine  mind.  These  are  repentance, 
the  garden  of  Eden,  the  name  of  the  Messias,  &c.  The  other 
two  are  the  Law,  and  the  Throne  of  Glory,  which  had  an  actual 
being  with  God  in  the  beginning,  and  formed  part  of  his  nature. 
Although  the  Darushists  determine  that  God,  the  Law,  and  the 
Throne  of  Glory,  are  "one  and  the  same,"  they  nevertheless  appear 
to  ascribe  to  them  severally,  a  distinct  personal  existence.  With 
these  Rabbins,  the  Law  is  the  same  as  the  Wisdom  or  Word  of 
God,  and  the  "  Throne  of  Glory"  is  identified  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 
See  R.  Sol.  Jarchi  on  Gen.  i,  1,  2,  "And  the  Spirit  of  God 
brooded,  that  is,  the  Throne  of  Glory  stood  in  the  air,  and 
brooded  on  the  surface  of  the  waters." 

There  is  an  obvious  resemblance  in  these  views  to  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in  the  one  God  ;  and  although  the  likeness  is 
obscured  by  the  mystical  and  fantastic  manner  in  which  the  Rab- 
bins handle  almost  every  subject  which  they  discuss,  there  is  rea- 
son, nevertheless,  to  believe,  that  this  doctrine  has  actually  received 
the  sanction  of  some  of  the  fathers  of  their  church. 

According  to  Oxlee,  a  Trinity  is  also  discoverable  in  the  writings 
of  the  Targumists.  The  distinction  which  these  writers  occasion- 
ally indicate  between  Jehovah  and  his  Word — a  distinction  which 
agrees  with  the  doctrine  of  Philo  on  the  same  subject— is  obvious 
and  palpable.  And  although  the  Word,  and  the  Schechina  or 
"  Habitation  "  of  God  generally  appear  to  be  identified,  the  latter 
is  sometimes  mentioned  by  the  Rabbins  as  the  same  with  the 
"  Throne  of  Glory,"  or  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  cannot  indeed  be  de- 
nied that  when  the  Word  of  Jehovah  was  manifested  as  the  Sche- 
china, in  the  Holy  of  Holies — when  he  gave  forth  his  oracles  for 
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the  government  of  Israel — he  was  made  known  to  his  servants  by 
his  Spirit.  "  The  doctors  of  our  church,  blessed  be  their  memory," 
says  Elias  Levita,  "  called  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Schechina."  Tishbi. 
p.  247;    Oxlee,  vol.  i,  p.  312. 

It  is  by  no  means  surprising  that,  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
there  should  exist  among  the  Rabbins  a  confusion  of  ideas  and  a 
diversity  of  statement ;  but  there  is  one  point  on  which  their 
writings  are  comparatively  clear.  In  the  Targums,  the  Zohar,  the 
works  of  Philo,  and  even  in  the  obscure  rabbinical  productions  of 
the  middle  ages,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  judgment  of 
the  Jewish  church  in  favour  of  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Son 
of  God.  He  whom  the  Cabbalists  called  Wisdom,  the  Targumists 
and  Philo  the  Word,  and  the  Rabbins  generally  Metatron,  was,  in 
their  estimation,  a  glorious  Person,  by  whom  God  created  the 
world  and  governed  the  ancient  Israelitish  church — a  Person  who 
possessed  divine  properties,  but  was,  nevertheless,  in  some  re- 
spects, distinct  from  God  who  sent  him. 

The  word  Metatron  is  of  doubtful  origin,  but  may  probably  be  a 
corruption  of  the  Latin  Mediator.  The  Rabbins  however  deter- 
mine that  the  term  properly  means  Precursor  vice — an  office  which 
in  the  days  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  was  graciously  fulfilled  by  the 
Angel  of  the  Covenant.  There  is  strong  reason  for  believing  that 
the  theological  system  of  the  Cabbalists  and  other  Rabbins  respect- 
ing the  Metatron,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  Philo  and  the  Targum- 
ists respecting  the  Word  of  Jehovah,  are  mainly  derived  from  the 
account  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  of  this  Divine  Representa- 
tive of  God  the  Father.  "  For  there  is  a  man  that  is  an  angel," 
said  the  Cabbalists,  "  and  this  is  Metatron  ;  and  there  is  a  man 
in  the  image  of  God,  who  is  an  emanation  from  Him ;  and  this  is 
Jehovah,  of  whom  can  be  affirmed  neither  creation  nor  formation, 
but  only  emanatio7i  (i^TVD^^i^)"  Tykunc  Zohar,  67,  p.  101  ; 
Oxlce,  vol.  i,  p.  132. 


No.  IX. 


ON  THE   CREATION   OF   ALL  THINGS  BY  THE  WORD   OR 
SON  OF  GOD. 


John  i,  3.  Tlavra  ^/  avrov  zymro'  %at  X'^f'^  uurov 
iykvzro  ovh\  h,  o  y'iyovzv.  "  AH  things  were  made  by 
him,  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made  that 
was  made."  Eng.  Trans.  "  Omnia  per  manmii  ejus 
fuere,  et  sine  ipso  ne  unum  quidem  fuit,  quidquid 
fuit."  Syr.  "Omnia  per  ipsuni  facta  sunt:  et  sine 
ipso  factum  est  nihil  quod  factum  est."    Vulg. 

The  editors  of  U.  N.  V.  assert  that  this  passage 
bears  no  allusion  at  all  to  creation.  They  render  the 
apostle's  words  as  follows  :  "  All  things  were  done  by 
him  ;  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  done  that 
hath  been  done ;"  and  in  their  note  upon  the  passage^ 
after  quoting  the  version  of  Archbishop  Newcome, 
who  explains  these  words  as  relating  to  the  visible  cre- 
ation, they  make  the  following  observations  : — "This 
is  a  sense  which  the  word  iymro  will  not  admit.  Tiuo[/jUi 
occurs  upwards  of  700  times  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  never  in  the  sense  of  create.  It  signifies  in  this 
gospel,  where  it  occurs  53  times,  to  be,  to  come,  to 
become,  to  come  to  pass  :  also  to  be  done  or  trans- 
acted.^ It  has  the  latter  sense  in  Matt,  v,  18  ;  vi,  8; 
xxi,  42 ;  xxvi,  6 :  all  things  in  the  christian  dispensa- 
tion were  done  by  Christ,  i.  e.  by  his  authority  and 
according  to  his  direction  ;  and  in  the  ministry  com- 
'  Chap.  XV,  7 ;  xix,  36. 
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mitted  to  his  apostles,  nothing  has  been  done  without 
his  warrant." 

We  cannot  be  at  a  loss  in  detecting  the  fallacy  of 
these  observations.  Although  yivia&ai — a  verb  in  the 
middle  voice — never  occurs  in  the  sense  ot  the  active 
verb  to  create  ;  it  may  without  any  impropriety  be 
rendered  by  the  passive — to  be  created.  The  very 
same  license  by  which,  in  some  passages,  ymadat  is 
rendered  "to  be  done,"  in  others,  justifies  its  being 
translated  "  to  be  made  or  created."  The  fact  of  the 
case  is  simply  this  ;  that  the  signification  of  the  mid- 
dle verb  ymadat  is  gigni,  nasci,  oriri, — to  come  into 
existence ;  and  that,  while  we  keep  this  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  term  in  our  view,  we  may  without  inac- 
curacy vary  the  translation  of  it,  according  to  the 
subjects  to  which  it  is  applied.  Thus,  children  are 
said  ymffdcci  (to  come  into  existence) — when  they  are 
horn  :  events — when  they  come  to  pass  :  actions  or 
works — when  they  are  done  or  performed :  substances 
— when  they  are  made  or  created. 

In  the  plurality  of  those  700  examples  of  the  use 
of  this  verb  in  the  New  Testament  to  which  the  edi- 
tors have  alluded,  it  is  easy  to  trace  its  original  signi- 
fication of  coming  into  existence.  The  reason  why, 
among  those  examples,  there  are  but  few  in  which  the 
verb  describes  being  created,  is  very  plain :  namely, 
that  the  creation  of  things  is  a  subject  which  (compa- 
ratively with  the  frequent  use  of  yivirrOcci)  is  seldom 
adverted  to  in  the  New  Testament  ;  and  when  ad- 
verted to,  is  sometimes  described  by  means  of  other 
verbs — as  kti^hv  or  'roieTv.  There  are  however  in  the 
New  Testament  four  distinct  passages,  besides  that 
now  under  discussion,  in  which  yivstrOai^  as  applied  to 
things,  substances  or  beings,  is  properly  rendered  to 
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he  made  or  created.  The  first  is  John  i,  10,  a  passage 
hereafter  to  be  considered  :  the  second  is  Acts  xix, 
26,  where  Paul  is  described  as  saying  that  "  they  arc 
not  Gods  which  are  made  with  hands  ;" — ol  ^/a  %zi^cov 
yivo^ivoi :  the  third  is  Hebrews  xi,  3  ;  "through  faith 
we  understand  that  the  worlds  were  made  by  the 
word  of  God,  so  that  things  which  are  seen,  were  not 
made  of  things  which  do  appear — [ju-^  \k  (pasvofjuivcov  rcc 
^Xz'7r6[jtjzvcc  yzyovivar.  and  lastly  in  James  iii,  9,  we 
read  of  "  men  made  after  the  similitude  of  God" — 
ccv^^MTTOvg  rovg  naff  6yijOico(Jiv  @sov  yiyovoraq.^ 

In  the  Septuagint  version  of  Gen.  i  and  ii, — to  which 
part  of  the  Greek  Scriptures,  above  all  others,  a  critic 
ought  to  refer,  in  order  to  ascertain  by  what  expres- 
sions a  Hellenistic  writer  would  describe  creation — 
the  verb  yzvi&^ui  repeatedly  occurs  in  that  sense  of 
being  created,  which  the  editors  (in  their  note  on 
John  i,  10,)  declare  to  be  inadmissible  ''^because  the 
word  never  bears  it"^  In  Gen  ii,  4,  more  particularly 
the  verb  lymro  represents  the  Hebrew  ^^"J?^  "  creatus 
est."  AvT-/^  '^  (oi'loXog  yevsffecog  ovguvov  zal  yrjg,  ors  hymro, 
"  this  is  the  book  of  the  creation  of  the  heaven  and 
the  earth,  when  (these  things)  were  created" — Heb. 

T    :  T    ■    ;  • 

By  other  Hellenistic  writers  the  same  verb  is  used, 
sometimes  in  the  passive  but  more  usually  (as  by  the 
apostle)  in  the  middle  voice,  to  describe  creation. 
Thus  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  says  of  the 
idolater,  0£ov  (jbccraiov  'x'kdaa'n  Ik  rov  avrov  •^yjXov  og  tt^o 
(jjtxgov  Ik  yyjg  yiput^htg — "  He  forms  a  vain  god  out 
of  the  same  clay,  who  was  himself  so  shortly  before 
made  of  the  earth  :""  and  Philo,  who  repeatedly  deno- 

*  Comp.  Gen.  i,  27.  ^  ggg  ^g^^_  Qg^^  j^  3^  9^  ^^ 

^  Chap  XV,  8. 
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iriinates  creation  ymaig,  and  things  created,ra  ym^zvcc, 
writes  as  follows  :  %fOfoj  ya^  ovz  ijv  Tgo  z6<T[jbov,  uXX'  ti 
cvv  avTM  yiyovzv,  ^  ^ir  ahrov — "time  did  not  exist 
before  the  world,  but  was  either  created  with  it  or 
after  it."^  The  same  mode  of  expression  was  preva- 
lent among  the  early  Greek  fathers.  Justin  asserts 
that  PlatOj  as  well  as  the  Christians,  learned  from 
Moses  the  doctrine  '"''  that  the  whole  world  was  created 
hy  the  word  of  God" — Xoyco  Qzov  yzyzvyja&ai  rov  -Trdvra. 
x6(T[^ov.^  And  again,  when  speaking  of  the  origin  of 
men's  souls,  he  says,  e/  §'  6  zofffjuog  yiv^rog,  kvayy/i  tccu 
7oig  -^^vxag  yiyovivcci — "  hut  if  the  world  was  created, 
it  follows  of  necessity  that  souls  must  have  been  cre- 
ated also.'' "  Tatian,  when  describing  the  true  God, 
says,  HoivTcc  vtt'  ccvtov'  koI  xoj^]g  avrov  ysyoi^sv  ovhl  'iv — 
"  all  things  were  of  him ;  and  without  him  was  not 
any  one  thing  created.''  ^  Theophilus  of  Antioch  thus 
writes  of  the  Supreme  Being  and  his  Word  :  II^o  ya^ 
7)  yivzffOui,  70VT0V  iiyji.  av^^ovkov — "  before  any  thing 
was  created,  he  (God)  had  him  (the  Word)  for  a  par- 
taker in  his  counsels."  2  Lastly,  Athenagoras  repre- 
sents the  Maker  of  the  world,  as  placed  above  the 
things  which  were  created  by  him — ccvcotz^oo  tuv  yzyo- 
vo7m.^  In  the  writings  of  heathen  Greek  authors, 
examples  may  be  found  of  a  similar  use  of  the  verb, 
ymaduL  Thus  Amelius,  in  a  passage  hereafter  to  be 
adduced,  denominates  that  which  has  been  created,  to 
yzvoiLzvov:*  and  one  of  Aristotle's  chapters  de  ccclo  is 


7  De  Mundi  Opif.  p.  5,  d.  Ed.  Gelenii,  Paris,  1640. 

8  Apol.  1,  Ed.  Ben.  78.  d. 

^  Dial,  cuvi  Tryph.  Ed.  Ben.  p.  107.  c. 

^  Contra  Grcec.  Orat.  Ed.  Ben.  Justin,  p.  261.  h. 

-  Ad.  Aiitolyc.  lib.  ii,  Ed.  Ben.  .Justin,  p.  365.  b. 

^  Lcfi-irro  Christians,  lul.  Ben.  Justin,  p.  285.  d. 

*  Vid.  Eusch.  Prcep.  Evamj.  lib.  ix,  cap.  19. 
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written  to  prove,  ort  cchvvoirov  ??  yzvo^jjivov  Tron  dtpOagrov 

"  that  it  is  impossible,  that  any  thing  which  lias  been 
created  should  remain  for  ever  uncorrupted ;  or  that 
any  thing  uncreated,  and  Avhich  has  always  existed 
beforehand,  should  be  destroyed." ' 

The  peremptory  note  of  the  Editors  of  U.  N.  V. 
which  has  given  occasion  to  these  remarks,  inculcates 
the  notion,  that  the  commonly  received  version  of  the 
words  •zdvra,  lymro^  in  John  i,  3, — "  all  things  tvere 
made'' — is  destitute  of  any  support  from  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  known 
idiom  of  the  Greek  tongue.  The  quotations  which 
have  now  been  made,  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  fal- 
lacy of  this  notion.  That  surely  cannot  by  any  fair 
critic  be  deemed  an  improper  or  unusual  mode  of  ex- 
pression, which  is  familiarly  adopted  by  so  many  dif- 
ferent writers — by  Luke,  John,  James,  and  Paul :  by 
the  authors  of  the  Septuagint  version  :  by  the  author 
of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  and  by  Philo  :  by  Aristotle 
and  Amelius :  by  Justin,  Tatian,  Theophilus,  Athe- 
nagoras,  and  the  Greek  fathers  in  general. 

As  far  as  the  question  respecting  the  verb  ysvs(r^a/  is 
concerned,  it  must  be  allowed,  (in  direct  contrariety  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Editors)  that  the  common  English 
version  of  John  i,  3,  represents  the  original  with 
perfect  fairness.  Now  that  the  version  which,  on 
mere  philological  grounds,  is  thus  unexceptionable, 
presents  the  onJjj  true  meaning  of  the  passage,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  following  considerations. 

I.  The  title  Word,  which  is  here  applied  to  our 
Saviour,  carries  with  it  an  especial  allusion  to  this 
very  doctrine — that  by  him,  God  created  all  things. 
5  De  Cost.  lib.  i,  cap.  12. 
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That  God  created  hy  his  Word  is  a  truth  declared  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures-/  in  the  Apocrypha;^  and  as 
appears  from  the  preceding  note,  in  the  Jewish  Tar- 
gums.  Philo  Judaeus,  more  particularly,  has  described 
the  Word  of  God,  as  a  Person,  "  through  whom  the 
whole  world  was  fabricated ;"  **  and  a  similar  doctrine 
appears  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum.^ 
The  author  of  the  book  Zohar,  (who  according  to 
Schoettgen  *  identifies  the  Word  of  God  with  the 
Messiah,)  declares,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  that 
the  Spirit  of  God,  which  in  the  beginning  moved 
"upon  the  face  of  the  waters,"^  was  the  Spirit  of  the 
King  Messiah.^  Nor  are  we  to  forget  the  testimony 
which  has  been  borne  to  the  same  truth  by  that  in- 
spired Jew,  the  apostle  Paul/  When  therefore  we 
find  the  evangelist  denominating  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Word — the  Word  who  was  with  God  in  the  hes;innins:, 
and  was  God — we  cannot  but  perceive  how  probable 
it  is,  that  he  thereby  intended  to  represent  Him  in 
the  character  of  Creator.  But  when  he  goes  a  step 
farther,  and  makes  use  of  certain  terms  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  known  phraseology  of  other  Hellenistic 
writers,  plainly  convey  the  idea  that  by  this  Word 
"  all  thino's  ivere  made'' — his  meanina;;  becomes  too 
clear  to  be  mistaken,  and  we  cannot  otherwise  inter- 
pret the  words  which  he  thus  introduces,  without 
sacrificing  the  plainest  principles  of  a  sound  criticism. 

•^  Gen.  i,  3;   Ps.  xxxiii,  G.  "^  Wisd.  ix,  1. 

^  A/'  oZ  tfu/XTTaso  %hG(ioz  sdrifj,iov^yiTro.  Allc(j.  lib.  i.  vid.  Whitby  \\\  loc. 
^  See  Jcrus.  Ture/.  on  Gen.  i,  27 — "  Et  creavit  Verhum  Domini 
hominem  in  siinilitiidine  sua,  in  siniilitudinc  a  facie  Domini,  crea- 
vit eum."  See  also  the  same  Targiini  on  I'lxod.  iii,  14. 

^  Schoctf)een  de  Mcssid,  p.  911.  -  Gen.  i,  2. 

•'  Zohar  in  Gen.   xlix,   11,  as  cited  by  Kuinoel  in  Lib.  Hist. 
N.  T.  vol.  iii,  p.  87. 

'  See  Col.  i,  Hi;    llcb.  i,  2. — com]),  llcb.  \i,  '■]. 
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Here  it  is  by  no  means  irrelevant  to  observe,  that 
the  apostle's  assertion,  as  thus  interpreted,  is  not  only 
accordant  with  the  opinions  prevalent  among  the 
Jews  ;  but  coincides  precisely  with  the  declarations 
made  on  the  same  subject  by  some  of  the  earliest 
Christian  writers.  Passages  to  this  effect  have  been 
selected  by  Bishop  Bull  from  that  ancient  epistle  at- 
tributed to  Barnabas  ;  from  the  Pastor  of  Hernias  (a 
work  of  the  first  century)  ;  and  from  the  writings  of 
Justin  (a.  d.  140),  Tatian  (a.  d.  172),  Athenagoras 
(a.  D.  177),  and  Irenseus  (a.  d.  175)/  Little  as  we 
may  be  disposed  to  ascribe  to  these  early  ecclesiastical 
writers,  any  thing  of  plenary  authority,  we  must  allow 
that  their  doctrine,  (as  well  as  that  of  Philo  and  the 

^  Barnabas  declares  that  it  was  Christ  to  whom  God  said,  "  Let 
us  make  man  in  our  image,  &c. :  "  and  he  also  speaks  of  "  the 
sun"  as  "  the  work  of  the  hands  "  of  the  Son  of  God  :  cap.  iv,  5. 
Bulla  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  cap.  ii,  §  1,  p.  16. 

Hermans  says,  "  Filiu.s  quidem  Dei  omni  creatura  antiquior  est 
ita  ut  in  consilio  Patri  suo  adfuerit  ad  condendam  creaturam :" 
Simil.  ix,  Bull.  p.  18. 

Justin  Martyr,  after  speaking  of  God,  the  Father,  writes  as  fol- 
lows, respecting  his  Son:  6  hi  v'log  sxs'mu  6  /Mvog  Xsyo/Mvog  xv^iug  uibg  6 
Xoyog  ffgo  Tuv  Trcirj/jbdrCfjv  xai  Cuvuv  zai  ysnu/j^ivog,  ori  rr^v  a^^Tiv  hi  avrov 
'rdvra  'iZTiCi  xai  h6ci,'x,riffs — "  But  his  Son,  who  is  alone  properly  so 
described,  is  the  Word  who  was  begotten  and  was  with  God  before 
the  creatures,  for  by  him  in  the  beginning  God  created  and  adorned 
all  things : "  In  Apol.  i.  Bull.  p.  20. 

Tatian  says,  Aoyog  yag  6  sTOugav/og,  Tveu^a  ytyovug  airn  tou  Uar^hg 

siKova  rijg  a^avasiag  rov  av'^^wrov  S'jroirjcrs — "For  the  heavenly 

Word  who  was  begotten  of  the  Father  and  is  a  Spirit,  created  man 
the  image  of  his  own  immortality : "  Orat.  contra  Grcccos,  Bull. 
p.  20. 

Athenagoras,  speaking  of  the  Father,  says,  rh  'xdv  did  tou  durov 
Aoyou  %ai  hiOLXszoafLriTai  xai  auy/t^aTsrrai — "  The  universe  was  adorned 
and  established  by  his  Word."  Soon  afterwards  he  calls  the  Son, 
c\j[^'xdvruv  IB'sa  y.al  ivs^yna — "  the  original  form  and  power  of  all 
things."  Ad  calcem  Just.  Mart.,  Bull.  p.  21 

Irenceus  says,  "  Sed  nee  quicquam  ex  his  quae  constituta  sunt 
et  in  subjectione  sunt  comparabitur  Verbo  Dei,  per  quem  facta  sunt 
omnia,  qui  est  Dominus  Noster,  Jesus  Christus:"  Lib.  iii,  cap.  8, 
Bull.^,  21. 
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Targumists)  respecting  the  creation  of  all  things  by 
the  Son  or  Word  of  God,  throws  an  important  light 
on  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  in  the  passage  before  lis. 
II.  Various  commentators  have  remarked,  that  the 
apostle  John,  in  the  commencement  of  his  gospel,  has 
allnded  to  the  first  part  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  It 
was  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  peruse,  and  from  which 
he  habitually  quoted  ;  and  it  is  on  the  comparison  of 
the  Septuagint  Version  of  Gen.  i,  with  the  words  of 
the  gospel,  that  the  allusion  in  question  is  most  clearly 
discerned.  No  one  indeed  can  compare  the  two  pas- 
sages, without  perceiving  the  reference  of  the  one  to 
the  other.  The  Septuagint  Version  of  Gen.  i,  is  open- 
ed in  a  deliberate  manner  with  the  words  'Ev  cc^x^, 
("in  the  beginning") — John  commences  his  gospel  in 
a  manner  equally  deliberate  with  the  same  ivords. 
From  Gen,  i,  3,  6,  &c.  we  find  that  in  this  "  begin- 
ning" God  repeatedly  expressed  his  will  and  spake  the 
word;  and  accordingly  we  learn  from  John,  that  "In 
the  beginning  loas  the  Word  and  the  Word  ivas  ivith 
Godr  The  apostle,  in  the  next  place,  proceeds  to 
inform  his  readers,  that  by  this  Word  "all  things 
were  made" — ttccvtcc  lymro:  and,  on  a  reference  to 
Genesis,  we  find  that  when  God  said,  Let  there  be 
light,  the  light  ivas  created — lyzvzro  (pug:  that  when 
God  said,  Let  there  be  a  firmament,  it  was  so — ■ 
ly'ivzTo  ovrcog, — that  when  God  commanded  the  sea  and 
the  dry  land  to  be  separated,  the  flowers  to  grow,  and 
the  stars  to  shine,  it  was  so — kymro  ourug.  So  far, 
the  apostle's  reference  is  clear  and  explicit.  But  there 
still  remains  another  point  of  comparison  between  the 
two  passages.  On  perusing  the  whole  of  the  chap- 
ter in  Genesis,  we  find  that  before  ever^  successive 
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particalar  of  the  creation,  the  ivord  or  command 
of  God  was  repeated,  and  that  after  that  word  was 
spoken,  the  effect  was  produced — kyivsro  ourcog.  Now 
this  peculiarity  is  perspicuously  marked  by  the  apostle, 
who  after  asserting  that  all  things  were  made  by  the 
Word,  adds,  "and  without  him  was  not  ani/  thing 
made  that   was  made"' — aai  x^gig  uvtov  lymro  ovll 

Since  then  the  apostle  in  his  declaration,  that  hy  the 
Word  '^  all  things  ivere  made,"  has  manifestly  alluded 
to  that  history  of  the  creation  of  the  universe,  which 
is  detailed  in  the  Septuagint  Version  of  the  book  of 
Genesis,  and  since  he  has  borrowed  the  use  of  that 
very  verb  which  is  there  so  repeatedly  employed  to 
express  being  created — it  must  surely  be  allowed  that 
the  creation  of  the  universe  hy  the  Word  was  the 
doctrine  which  he  intended  to  promulgate.  In  no 
other  sense  could  this  passage  be  understood  by  his 
cotemporary  readers,  amongst  many  of  whom  the 
doctrine  in  question  was  already  known,  and  who 
were  probably  so  much  accustomed  to  the  perusal  of 
the  Septuagint,  that  they  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
the  apostle's  allusion  to  the  words  of  that  version. 

III.  The  commonly  received  interpretation  of  John 
i,  3,  is,  in  the  third  place,  illustrated  and  confirmed 
by  verse  10,  in  which  the  Evangelist,  with  seme  mo- 
dification, repeats  the  same  doctrine,  in  terms  still 
less  liable,  if  possible,  to  any  misconstruction.  After 
describing  Christ  the  Word,  as  the  "  true  light,  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,"  he 
adds  ;  Iv  rco  7toa[jjM  jjv,  zai  o  zoa^og  hi'  avrov  lyiviro,  zcct 
6  Kofffjuog  uvTov  ovK  zyvoo — "  He  was  in  the  world,  and 
the  world  was  made  (or  came  into  existence)  hy  him  ; 
and  the  world  knew  him  not."     Between  the  words 
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'Tavra  S;'  avrov  lyiviro  and  o  Koa^jjog  hi  avtov  lykvzroj 
there  is  a  conspicuous  parallelism  ;  nor  will  it  be  dis- 
puted by  any  reasonable  critic,  that  they  relate  to  the 
same  general  subject  or  doctrine.  The  words  hi  uvrov 
lymro,  more  particularly,  ought  surely  to  be  construed 
as  having  the  same  meaning  in  both  these  verses. 
Now,  on  the  supposition  that  the  'ttocvtoc  hi  avrov  lymro 
of  verse  3,  (when  considered  by  itself)  might  possibly 
signify  that  "  all  things  under  the  gospel  dispensation 
were  done  by  the  Word ;"  it  is  clear  that  no  such 
meaning  can  attach  to  the  parallel  expressions  in 
verse  10.  There  is  no  known  sense  of  the  substan- 
tive y.oG[jjoq^  world,  in  which  it  would  not  be  absurd 
to  say  "  that  the  world  was  done  by  him." 

That  substantive,  as  used  in  this  passage,  is  indeed 
differently  interpreted  by  different  critics.  Schleusner 
is  of  opinion,  that  Ko^iMog  here  signifies  the  universe ; 
Whitby  and  Kuinoel,  that  it  denotes  this  lower  world; 
Grotius  interprets  it  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
in  general ;  Slichtingius,  of  the  Jewish  people  in  par- 
ticular. The  word  x,off(Log,  as  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, may  perhaps  be  capable  of  any  of  these  senses  ; 
and  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  which-ever  of  them 
be  here  adopted,  the  passage  must  still  be  understood 
as  declarative  of  one  general  doctrine.  To  say,  that 
the  universe,  or  this  lower  world,  or  mankind  in  ge- 
neral, or  one  part  of  mankind  in  particular,  came  into 
existence  or  were  made  by  the  Word,  is  to  say,  that 
the  Word  was  the  author  or  medium  of  God's  physi- 
cal creation.  He  who  created  the  Jews,  created  all 
mankind  :  he  who  created  mankind,  created  the  Avorld 
which  mankind  inhabits  :  he  who  created  that  world, 
created  the  universe.  That  kogijjoc  however  does  not 
here  signify  either  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  in 
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general,  or  the  Jews  in  particular,  is  sufficiently  clear. 
When  we  speak  of  the  coming  into  existence,  foun- 
dation or  creation  of  the  world,  we  do  not  mean  by 
our  substantive  world,  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
but  the  earth  including  its  inhabitants.  So  it  is  with 
the  Greek  word  %,6(r(jjog,  which,  when  used  in  con- 
nexion with  adjuncts  expressive  of  its  creation,  uni- 
formly signifies  either  this  loiver  world,  or  the  universe 
of  which  it  forms  a  part."  It  is  true  that  John,  after 
asserting  that  the  world  was  made  by  the  Word,  adds, 
"  and  the  world  (i.  e.  the  people  of  the  world)  knew 
him  not :"  but  this  is  a  transition  in  the  meaning  of 
the  term  Koai^og,  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the 
writings  of  this  apostle.  Thus  in  John  xvii,  24,  25, 
our  Lord  is  thus  described  as  addressing  his  Heavenly 
Father — "  Thou  lovedst  me  before  the  foundation  of 
the  ivorld,  (i.  e.  of  the  earth).  O  righteous  Father, 
the  world  (i.  e.  the  people  of  the  earth)  hath  not 
known  thee."^ 

Those  who  conceive  that  o  zofffjboc,  in  verse  10,  is 
intended  to  be  the  exact  parallel  of  'Truurcc  in  verse  3, 
will  accede  to  the  opinion  of  Schleusner,  that  it  here 
signifies  the  universe.^  Although  however  the  third 
and  tenth  verses  are  so  far  parallel,  that  they  plainly 
express  the  same  general  doctrine,  it  may  nevertheless 
be  stated  less  comprehensively  in  verse  10,  than  in 
verse  3  ;  for  in  the  latter  instance,  the  immediate 
context  leads  us  to  interpret  jcoa-fjtjog  of  this  lower 
ivorld  in  particular.  In  the  phrase  which  concludes 
the  preceding  verse — k§)^6(jjSvov  dg  rov  KOGybov,  (whether 
applied  to  Christ,  ro  cpcog,  or,  as  in  E.  T.,  to  every 
man,  'ttuvtcc  avG^wTTov,  that  comet h  into  the  world,)  the 

6  Matt,  xiii,  35;  xxiv,  21 ;  John  xvii,  5 ;  Heb.  iv,  3  ;  1  Pet.  i,  20. 
7  So  also  John  iii,  17 ;  xvii,  5,  6.     ^  See  Schleusner,  in  voc. 
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word  xo(r(Log  is  best  interpreted  as  signifying  this 
visible  world,  into  which  the  Son  of  God  descended 
at  bis  incarnation,  and  of  which  all  men,  when  they 
are  horn,  become  inhabitants."  In  the  following  clause 
— h  rcj  xofffjbct)  '/ju,  ("  he  was  in  the  world/')  K,6(T[jtjog  has 
probably  still  the  same  meaning ;  for  the  Son  of  God 
was,  after  a  peculiar  manner,  in  this  visible  world, 
both  when  he  revealed  himself  to  the  patriarchs  in 
his  preexistent  character,  and  after  he  became  incar- 
nate and  dwelt  vrith  men.  In  verse  10,  therefore, 
the  apostle  appears  to  declare,  that  the  world  into 
which  men  come  when  they  are  horn,  and  which  the 
Son  of  God  himself  condescended  to  visit — that  is, 
this  lower  ivorld — was  brought  into  existence  or  cre- 
ated by  Christ ;  and  that  nevertheless,  its  inhabitants 
knew  him  not,  or  rejected  him. 

Before  we  conclude  our  observations  on  John  i, 
10,  it  may  be  desirable  shortly  to  notice  the  principal 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  elude  the  force  of 
this  clear  and  decisive  passage.  L  Socinus  and  Slich- 
tingius  explain  it  of  the  new  or  moral  creation.  The 
world  (that  is  the  people  of  the  ivorld)  says  the  apos- 
tle, according  to  them,  was  created  (anew)  by  Christ 
the  Word.  Now  that  the  apostle's  words  are  capable 
of  no  such  meaning,  is  abundantly  clear  for  three 
reasons  :  first,  because  in  every  single  passage  of 
Scripture  in  which  this  second  creation  is  mentioned, 
its  new,  moral,  or  spiritual  character,  is  so  plainly 
indicated  as  to  preclude  all  mistake ;  whereas  in  John 
i,  10,  there  is  no  indication  of  the  kind:'  secondly, 

i.  So  Schleusner  himself  explains  xoSfioi  as  denoting  "  terra,  orbis 
terrarum,''  and  observes,  "  hue  etiani  pertinet  formula  'i^yjcdai  ug 
tIv  MSfiov,  hoc  est  yinuaOai,  nasci."  In  voc.  No.  2. 

1  See  John  iii,  3;  2Cor.v,  17;  Gal.  vi,  15;  Eph.  ii,  10;  iv,  24; 
Col.  iii,  10. 
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because  it  is  not  true,  either  of  mankind,  or  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  general,  that  they  were  created  anew 
by  Christ  Jesus  ;  for  those  only  are  the  subjects  of 
that  new  creation,  who  are  "  born  again,"^  and  who 
experience  in  themselves  the  power  of  redemption  : 
thirdly,  because,  after  declaring  that  the  world  was 
created  by  Christ,  the  apostle  expressly  adds,  that 
"the  world  knew  him  not  (or  rejected  him):"  but 
that  part  of  the  world  or  its  inhabitants,  who  are  the 
subjects  of  the  new  creation,  are  neither  ignorant  of 
their  Saviour  nor  reject  him  :  they  know,  love,  wor- 
ship, and  obey  him  ! 

2.  Newcome  Cappe,  on  grounds  equally  fallacious, 
renders  the  apostle's  words,  "and  the  world  was  made 
for  him  :"  expressions  which  he  paraphrases  as  fol- 
lows :  "  yet  though  the  Jewish  dispensation  was  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  expectation  of  him  at  this  time, 
to  reveal  him,  and  to  recommend  him  to  their  notice 
and  their  reverence,  &c.  &c."  From  this  paraphrase  it 
appears  that  Cappe  would  interpret  Kocybog  as  signify- 
ing a  dispensation;  and  the  preposition  ha,  as  marking 
the  Jinal  cause — that  is,  the  object  in  order  to  which, 
or  the  person  for  whose  sake,  any  thing  is  done.  It 
is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  such  an  interpreta- 
tion of  z6a[jijog  is  foreign  from  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
Cappe  has  failed  to  adduce  a  single  example,  in  justi- 
fication of  his  paraphrase  :  on  the  contrary,  he  soon 
afterwards  himself  asserts  that  KOffiiog  here  signifies 
"the  Jewish  people."*  Neither  can  ^;a,  in  this  pas- 
sage, with  any  justice  be  rendered  '"''for ;'  or  inter- 
preted as  denoting  the  Jinal  cause.  That  preposition, 
when  used  in  such  a  sense,  is  followed  not  by  the 

"  John  iii,  3. 
"'  See  Crit.  Rem.  vol.  i,  i)p.  10  and  50. 
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genitive  but  by  the  accusative  case  —  a  rule  of  con- 
struction which  was  very  familiar  to  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  the  reader,  on  a  reference  to 
the  concordance  of  Schmidius,  will  find  proved  by  a 
very  long  list  of  examples.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
^la  in  the  New  Testament  denotes  the  effecting  cause, 
whether  principal  or  instriwieyital,  it  is  generally  fol- 
lowed, as  in  John  i,  10,  by  k  genitive.  Of  this  usage 
I  observe,  on  a  reference  to  the  same  concordance, 
more  than  one  hundred  examples.  Of  the  infraction 
of  the  rule  alluded  to  respecting  §/a,  when  used  to 
denote  the  Jinal  cause,  there  is  no  instance  in  the 
writings  of  the  apostle  John,  and  probably  none  in 
the  whole  New  Testament.  In  the  passage  before 
us  there  is  certainly  nothing  to  indicate  so  ungram- 
matical  a  use  of  the  preposition  ;  but  on  the  contrary 
the  usual  interpretation  of  ^la,  with  a  genitive,  as  sig- 
nifying the  effecting  cause,  is  there  plainly  confirmed 
by  collateral  evidence  ;  for  the  apostle  is  obviously 
alluding  to  the  doctrine  of  Moses,  of  the  Psalmist, 
and  of  the  Jews  in  general,  that  the  ivorld  was 
framed  by  the  Word  of  God:'' 

3.  We  have,  in  the  last  place,  to  notice  the  con- 
trivance of  the  Editors  of  U.  N.  V.,  who  in  their 
version  of  the  words  o  yJ)a[jjoq  hi  avTov  ly'iHro,  have 
deserted  that  interpretation  of  the  verb  lymro,  by 
which  they  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  parallel 
passage  in  the  third  verse,  and  ascribe  to  it  the  sense 
of  our  auxiliary  verb  "  was."'  In  order  to  fill  up  the 
chasm  which  is  thus  produced,  they  advance  a  step 
farther  and  understand  the  participle  -TnipcorifriMvog, 
"  enlightened  !"     Accordingly  they  render  the  passage 

^   Co  in  p.  Hcb.  xi,  3. 
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— "  the  world  ivas  (enlightened)  by  him."  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  a  more  palpable  dereliction  of  the 
fair  interpretation  of  Scripture  was  ever  attempted, 
than  by  the  Editors  on  this  occasion.  Who  does  not 
perceive  that  in  the  two  similar  and  nearly  connected 
phrases,  'Trdvrcc  §;'  avrov  zymro,  (in  ver.  3,)  and  o  zoff[^og 
ht  avrov  lysvsro,  (in  ver.  10,)  the  verb  sysvsro  must  have 
the  same  meaning?  Who  is  not  aware,  that  had 
lymro  been  here  used  as  a  mere  auxiliary  verb,  the 
participle,  which  it  was  intended  to  introduce,  must 
have  been  expressed;  that  otherwise,  the  apostle  would 
have  left  his  doctrine  to  be  settled,  not  by  the  plain 
word  of  truth,  but  by  the  caprice  and  imagination  of 
his  readers  ?  We  might,  in  such  a  case,  understand 
the  participle  "burnt"  or  "  destroyed,"  with  nearly 
as  much  critical  propriety,  as  the  participle  "  enlight- 
ened." 

On  the  whole,  it  will,  I  trust,  be  apparent  to  the 
impartial  reader,  that  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  by  modern  Unitarians  to  explain  away  the  force 
of  John  i,  3  and  10,  can  be  considered  only  as  con- 
firming, by  their  manifest  inconclusiveness,  the  com- 
monly received  interpretation  of  those  passages — 
namely,  that  the  visible  or  physical  creation  was  ef- 
fected by  the  power  of  the  Word — that  Word  who 
was  "  with  God  in  the  beginning,"  and  who  after- 
wards "  was  made  flesh"  and  dwelt  amongst  men.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  the  words  of  the  apostle  appear 
to  have  been  universally  understood  by  the  ancient 
fathers. 

"There  is  one  omnipotent  God,"  says  Irenaeus,"who 
created  and  arranged  all  things,  and  formed  them 
out  of  nothing  by  his  Word,  as  the  Scripture  saith. 
By  the  word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made,  and 
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all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth ;  and 
again,  All  things  were  made  hy  him,  and  ivithout  him 
IV as  nothing  made''^  From  another  passage  in  the 
works  of  this  father,  it  appears  that  even  the  Gnostics 
interpreted  the  apostle's  words  as  declarative  of  the 
doctrine  that  all  other  aeons  or  spiritual  beings  owed 
their  existence  and  formation  to  the  Word.^  Clement 
of  Alexandria  adduces  John  i,  3,  to  prove  that  Christ 
was  both  God  and  Creator.''  "  Neither,"  says  Origen, 
"  is  the  term  Almighty  improperly  applied  to  the  Sa- 
viour, for  if  *  all  things  were  made  by  him^  and  he 
was  '  before  all  things,'  it  follows  that  he  is  Almigh- 
ty."^ Similar  references  to  this  passage,  as  relating 
to  the  creation  of  all  things  by  the  Word,  might  be 
multiplied  to  a  great  extent.^ 

To  the  testimony  of  these  and  many  other  fathers, 
may  be  added  that  of  Amelius,  a  heathen  Platonic 
philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  third  century,  from 
whose  works  Eusebius  has  quoted  the  following  re- 

^  "  Quia  sit  unus  Deus  omnipotens  qui  omnia  condidit  per  Ver- 
bum  suum  et  aptavit,  et  fecit  ex  eo  quod  non  erat,  ad  hoc  ut  sint 
omnia,  quemadmodum  Scriptura  dicit,  &c.  ;"  Contra  Hcer.  lib.  i, 
cap.  xxii,  Ed.  Ben.  p.  98. 

^  naff/  ya^  roTg  /zsr'  auTov  aiuai  iM^(pl^g  xal  ysvsdug  a'mog  6  Aoyog 
ly'iviTo.   Contra  Hccr.  lib.  i,  cap.  8,  §  5,  Ed.  Ben.  p.  41. 

7  nago»jff/a  bi  on  Qsog  %ai  d^fMiov^yog-  Jldvra  ya^  6/'  avrou  syivero, 
xa/  %wg/5  avroij  syevsro  ovds  sv.  Pcedar/.  lib.  i.  cap.  xi,  Ed. 
Ben.  torn,  i,  p.  156. 

8  EiKOTMg  ri  'xavTO-K^droi^  <puv^  rov  Cwr^goj  xarrjyo^rj^eiri'  u  yag  Tccira 
hi  avrhv  ysyove  xal  aurhg  sSri  Tg^  rravruv,  dy.oKoxj^ug  rravroxpdrojp 
XiyiTui.  Sel.  in  Psalm,  xxiii,  Ed.  Ben.  torn,  ii,  p.  628.  See  also, 
De  Princip.  lib.  i,  cap.  x,  Ed.  Ben.  torn,  i,  p.  .58. 

^  See,  tor  example,  Tertullian  adv.  Hcrmog.  Ed.  Semler.  tom. 
ii,  p.  108.  adv.  Praxcam,  tom.  ii,  p.  200. — Adamantius  de  Rect. 
Fid.  sec.  4. — Orif/.  Op.  Ed.  Ben.  torn,  i,  p.  850. — Novatian  de 
Rect.  Fid.  cap.  xiii.  Ed.  Jackson,  p.  94,  cap.  xiv,  p.  107. — Basil 
adv.  Eunom.  lib.  iii,  cap.  vii,  Ed.  Ben.  i,  278. — Athanasius  contra 
Arian.  Orat.  ii,  Ed.  Colon,  i,  326. — Eusebius  Prep.  Evan//,  lib. 
VII,  cap.  xii,  Ed.  Colon,  p.  322.^-Chr7jsostom,  in  Matt.  Hoin. 
xxii,  Ed.  Ben.  tom.  vii,  276. —  Thcophylact,  in  loc.  &c. 
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markable  passage  : '  "  And  this  indeed  was  that  Eter- 
nal Word,  by  which  created  things  were  made.  Such 
was  the  sentiment  of  Herach'tus ;  and  that  Barbarian 
moreover  (meaning  the  apostle  John)  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  Word  was  established  in  the  order  and  dignity 
of  the  beginning — that  he  was  with  God  and  was  God 
— that  hy  him  all  things  were  entirely  made,  and  all 
that  is  life,  or  hath  life  or  existence,  was  produced — 
that  he  illapsed  into  bodies,  clothed  himself  in  flesh, 
and  appeared  as  man ;  so  however  that,  even  then,  he 
displayed  the  dignity  of  his  nature — and  that  after  he 
departed  from  this  world,  he  was  again  deified  and  was 
God,  even  as  he  was  before  his  reduction  into  the 
body,  the  flesh,  and  the  man."^ 

Nor  ought  our  appeal  to  be  made  to  the  ancients 
alone.  With  the  exception  of  professed  Unitarian 
writers,  the  same  unanimity  prevails  among  modern 
critics,  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  John  i,  3,  relates 
to  the  physical  creation  of  all  things  by  the  Word. 
The  modest  and  humble  enquirer  after  scriptural  truth 
will  scarcely  venture  to  dispute  that  interpretation  of 
a  sentence  in  the  Greek  Testament,  which  has  not 
only  received  the  sanction  of  the  ancient  fathers  in 
general,  but  has  been  unanimously  supported  by  mo- 
dern commentators  so  deep  in  learning  and  so  various 
in  sentiment,  as  the  following: — Erasmus,  Grotius, 
Beza,  Calvin,  S.  Clarke,  Hammond,  Whitby,  Pearson, 

^  Ka/  o-jTog  ci^a,  riv  6  Aoyog  xaS  m  ah)  wra  ra,  ymiMiva  lyiviro,  w;  av 
xai  6  H^unXiiTcg  d^/wCt/E,  xa}  vri  A/"  ov  o  jSa^jSa^og  d^ioT  h  rrj  rjjg  d^%^? 
rd^ii  rs  xal  at,icc  xahgT'/jXora,  T^og  Qshv  ihai  xai  Qihv  dvar  di'  ov  Tdt/d' 
U'TrXug  yiyirr\s&a.i'  h  tli  to  ymofx^ivov  ^uv  xai  Zoy/jv  xai  ov  -Trifuxivai'  xcci  i'lg 
rd  (Tw/xara  CT-rrs/v  xa}  cd^xa  svBved/Mvov,  (poi,vrd'i^i(f6ai  av^ou'rov,  /z.srd  xai 
Tov  TTjvixavra  duxvvnv  rrjg  (pus'sug  rh  fJbiydXi/br  d//,sXii  xai  dvaXbdsvra  crd- 
Xiv  UTodioZadai  xa!  Gdv  iivai,  o'log  ^v  Tgo  tov  sig  to  eoofjba  xai  TriV  ffd^xa  xai 
rbv  avd^ooTov  xard^drivai. 

'^  Exiseb.  Prep.  Evang.  xi,  19. 
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Doddridge,  Lightfoot,  Gill,  Newcome,  Macknight, 
Campbell,  Wetstein,  Michaelis,  Kuiiioel,  Rosenmuller, 
A.  Clarke,  and  Schleusner ;  to  whom  might  be  added 
many  others. 

It  appears  then,  that  this  passage  presents  our  Sa- 
viour to  our  view  as  the  Author,  or  3Iedium,  of  the 
creation  of  the  universe.  The  preposition  hoi  govern- 
ing the  genitive  case,  denotes  the  effecting  cause  of  a 
thing ;  but  whether  that  cause  be  original  or  instru- 
mental, must  be  decided  by  the  evidence  of  context. 

"  On  a  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Jews,  re- 
specting the  Word  of  God,  (the  title  apphed  to  our 
Lord  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  passage,)  I  am 
incHned  to  the  opinion  that  Christ  preexistent  is  here 
described  as  the  Person  through  whom  the  universe 
was  created  ;  in  which  case  the  statement  here  made 
by  the  evangelist  corresponds  precisely  with  that  of 
another  inspired  writer,  on  the  same  subject.  'God,' 
says  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  '  hath  in  these  last 
days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son,  whom  he  hath  ap- 
pointed heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  also  he  made 
THE  WORLDS.'"  But  in  whichsoever  sense  we  under- 
stand the  preposition  'by'  in  John  i,  3,  10,  the  fact 
thus  recorded  that  the  Son  was  himself  the  Maker  of 
all  things — that  he  actually  wrought  out  the  whole 
creation  of  God — affords,  according  to  my  apprehen- 
sion of  the  subject,  a  satisfactory  and  decisive  evi- 
dence that  he  was  not  himself  a  creature — that,  on 
the  contrary,  he  really  participated  in  the  nature  of 
the  Father.  It  is  by  the  visible  works  of  the  creation, 
as  the  apostle  Paul  has  declared^  that  '  the  eternal 
power  and  godhead'  of  Jehovah  are  demonstrated  to 
our  understanding  ;  *  and  nothing,  I .  would  submit, 
3  Heb.  i,  2.  '  Rom.  i,  '20. 
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can  be  more  improbable  in  natural  theology,  or  more 
at  variance  with  revelation,  than  the  notion,  that  God 
first  created  a  particular  being,  and  then  employed 
that  being  as  the  creator  of  the  rest  of  the  universe. 
'  1  am  Jehovah  that  maketh  all  things,  that  stretcheth 
forth  the  heavens  alone,  that  spreadeth  abroad  the 

earth  by  myself  : I  am  Jehovah,  and  there  is 

none  else."® 

Since  all  created  things  were  made  by  the  Word — 
since  without  him  nothing  was  made  that  was  made — 
it  seems  clearly  to  follow,  that  he  was  himself  un- 
created, and  therefore  God. 

^  Isa.  xliv,  24;  xlv,  18. — comp.  Gen.  i,  1 ;  Essays  on  Christi- 
anity, X,  p.  1.  2nd.  Ed.  8vo.  p.  243. 


No.  X. 

GOD  MADE  THE  WORLDS  BY  HIS  SON. 

Heb.  i,  1,  2.  God  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners  spake  in  times  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the 
prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by 
his  Son,  whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things — 
S/'  ov  pca)  Tovg  aluvccg  iToi^ffzv — "  Jj/  ivhom  also  he 
made  the  worlds  :"  Erig.  Trails.  "  Per  quem  fecit  et 
secula,  i.  e.  mundum :"  Vulg.  So  also  Arab.  Syr. 
and  jEthiop.  "Per  quem  secula  condidit :"  Erasmus. 
"  Through  Avhom  also  he  made  the  world :"  Luther, 
"Through  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds  :"  Micha- 
elis.  "Per  quem  etiam  mundum  condidit  :"  Beza. 
"  By  whom  also  he  hath  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth :"  Hammond. 

In  U.N.V.  the  last  clause  of  verse  2  is  rendered, 
in  a  very  extraordinary  manner, — '■'^for  whom  also  he 
constituted  the  ages."  The  editors  (after  the  exam- 
ple of  Cappe  on  John  i,  10)  imagine  that  S/a  with  a 
genitive  here  denotes  the  final  cause.  With  respect 
to  the  noun  aiiuvsg,  which  they  render  "ages,"  they 
quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Sykes,  who  asserts  that  "  this 
word  does  not  signify  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and 
all  things  in  them,  but  means  properly  ages  or  certain 
periods  of  time" — that  is,  according  to  the  editors, 
"  the  Antediluvian,  Patriarchal,  and  Mosaic  ages  or 
dispensations''    "These,"  say  they,  "were  all  intended 
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to  prepare  the  way  for  the  age  or  dispensation  of  the 
Messiah." 

Upon  each  of  these  points  a  iew  observations  will 
suffice.  It  has  ah'eady  been  remarked  that  lia,  govern- 
ing a  genitive,  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  rendered 
as  indicating  the  object  in  order  to  which,  or  the  'person 
for  ivhose  sake  any  thing  is  done  ;  for  when  this  is  the 
meaning  of  that  preposition,  the  substantive  which  it 
governs  appears  to  be  uniformly  placed  in  the  accu- 
sative. On  the  present  occasion  the  editors  appeal  to 
the  authority  of  Grotius,  who,  with  that  bold  inaccu- 
racy, which  may  often  be  observed  in  his  commentary 
on  the  epistles,  translates  the  words  It'  ov  kui  rovg 
uloovccg  kTroirjffiu,  ^^  propter  quem  condiderat  et  secula." 
Grotius,  who  supposes  that  the  apostle  alludes  to  an 
ancient  Jewish  saying,  that  the  world  ivas  made  for 
the  Messiah,  endeavours  to  justify  his  version  of  hoi 
by  a  reference  to  Rom.  vi,  4,  where  we  read  that 
Christ  was  raised  up  from  the  dead,  hoc  Tfjg  lo^ijg  rov 
•xotr^og,  which  he  presumes  may  signify  ^'^for  the  glory 
of  the  Father."  No  such  meaning  however  can  fairly 
be  ascribed  to  this  phrase,  which  Schleusner  has,  with 
great  propriety,  rendered  per  omnipotentiam  Patris ; 
"  by  the  glorious  power  of  the  Father." ** 

^  In  further  support  of  his  version  of  Heb,  i,  2,  Grotius  mentions 
the  phrase  6/'  S}v,  which  he  says  signifies  quapropter.  Now  hi'  wv, 
as  used  in  the  New  Testament,  does  not  ^i^m^-^  quapropter,  hnt  per 
qua  ox  per  quos  ;  (Vid.  1  Cor.  iii,  5  ;  2  Pet.  i,  4  ;  iii,  6.)  It  ought 
to  be  observed  however,  that  did  this  phrase,  as  used  in  the  New 
Testament,  signify  quapropter,  it  would  be  nothing  to  the  purpose 
of  this  critic,  who  has  here  availed  himself  of  an  ambiguity  in  the 
Latin  word  propter.  That  word  denotes  either  the  object  to  which 
any  thing  is  directed,  or  the  cause  by  ichich  it  is  occasioned.  In 
the  latter  of  these  senses  propter  is,  in  some  few  instances,  a  correct 
version  of  8iu  with  a  genitive.  Thus  in  Rom.  viii,  3,  ris9mi  hia  rng 
ca^xog,  "  was  weak  through  the  flesh,"  may  be  rendered,  "  debilis 
fmi propter  carnem."     And  in  2  Cor.  ix,  13,  we  read  that  "  they 
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In  the  present  instance,  the  apostle  appears  to  be 
promulgating  a  Jewish  doctrine  of  greater  note  and 
currency,  than  that  which  Grotius  has  mentioned — 
namely,  that  God  made  the  worlds  by  his  Word  or 
Son. 

Were  it  true  that  any  uncertainty  attached  to  the 
meaning  ol  S/'  ov  in  this  passage,  that  uncertainty 
would  be  removed  by  the  comparison  of  other  pas- 
sages in  the  same  work ;  for  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews contains  upwards  of  thirty  examples  of  the  use 
of  lioi,  with  a  genitive,  in  all  of  which,  this  preposition 
signifies  by  or  through.''  The  immediate  context  sup- 
plies us  with  one  example,  which  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  the  rest ;  for  in  the  foHowing  verse  the 
Son  of  God  is  described  as  having  purged  our  sins  h* 
iavrou,  "  by  himself,"  i.  e.  "  through  his  own  blood." 
On  the  other  hand,  when  ^/a,  in  this  epistle,  indicates 
the  final  cause,  it  is  followed,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament,  by  an  accusative." 

II.  That  aicomg  is  capable  of  being  interpreted  ages, 
and  of  denoting  those  successive  periods  of  time,  to 
which  appertained  the  Antediluvian,  Patriarchal,  and 

glorify  God,  bia  r^g  doxi'M^g — in  consequence  of  the  experiment — 
propter  experimentum  ;"  (comp.  2  Cor.  viii,  5.)  But  what  connexion 
has  hia,  in  these  passages,  with  i\\e  final  cause  ? 

Schleusner  has  quoted  2  Pet.  i,  3,  as  a  passa<:;e  in  which  bia,  with 
the  genitive,  may  be  supposed  to  denote  the  final  cause.  Christ  is 
there  mentioned  as  having  called  us,  hia  ho^r,g  xal  a^iTrig,  in  Eng. 
Trans.,  "  to  glory  and  virtue  :"  that  is,  according  to  Schleusner,  "  in 
order  to  our  obtaining  glory  and  virtue."  But  it  appears  more 
probable  that  dia  in  this  passage  may  have  the  sense  of  in  or  through, 
as  in  2  Cor.  iii,  1 1  ;  Rom.  ii,  27  ;  iv,  1 1  ;  1  Tim.  ii,  10,  1.5  ;  Christ 
hath  called  us  to  the  Christian  religion,  in  or  throurjh  a  course  of 
glory  and  virtue  :  see  Schleusner,  voc.  dia,  Nos.  11  and  12. 
'^  Vid.  Sc/imidii  Cone. 

"  Vid.  ii,  9,  10  ;  vi,  7.  In  ii,  10,  the  distinction  between  the  two 
uses  of  ha  is  carefully  observed,  "  It  became  Him  for  whom  are 
all  things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things" — bi  Zv  to,  Tccira  xa/  8/'  ou 
ra  rrdwa. 
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Mosaic  dispensations,  cannot  be  denied :  and  if  such 
be,  in  this  passage,  the  true  meaning  of  cclcUvccg^  we 
must  understand  the  apostle  as  declaring  that  all  these 
dispensations  were  constituted  or  arranged  by  the  Son 
of  God.  Such  a  declaration  would  proclaim,  in  lan- 
guage not  easily  to  be  mistaken,  the  Son's  eternal 
divinity ;  and  would  therefore  coincide  with  the  gene- 
ral tenor  of  this  epistle.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  our  preferring  the  commonly  re- 
ceived version  of  this  passage. 

The  substantive  alcUvsg,  as  it  is  used  by  the  apostle 
Paul,  may  be  considered  in  several  instances  to  denote 
the  world,  or  universe.  Thus  in  1  Tim.  i,  17,  God  is 
denominated  (iaffiXsvg  rcov  alumv — that  is  probably  "  the 
king  of  the  universe  :"  and  in  I  Cor.  ii,  7 ,  we  read  that 
God  ordained  the  "  hidden  wisdom  of  the  gospel  r^o 
rcov  alojvm — before  the  worlds  were  created."®  Since 
then  aluvzg  according  to  the  usage  of  the  apostle  Paul 
(who  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews)  sometimes  signifies  the  universe 
— since  the  creation  of  the  universe  by  the  Son  is  a 
doctrine  elsewhere  declared  by  that  apostle ' — since 
that  doctrine  was  probably  well  known  among  the 
Hebrews — and  since  the  verb  "^oiuv,  although  used  in 
a  variety  of  senses,  is  more  correctly  applicable  to  the 
formation  of  visible  objects,  than  to  the  arrangement 
of  ages  and  dispensations  ;  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  the  creation  of  the  universe  is  the  subject  alluded 
to  in  Heb.  i,  2,  and  that  the  passage  is  properly  ren- 
dered in  Eng.  Trans. — "  by  whom  also,  he  made  the 
worlds."  The  evidence  however  which  throws  the 
most  light  on   the  question,   and  which  may  be  con- 

^  So  also  Eph.  iii,  9;  Col.  i,  26;  vid.  Schleusner,  in  voc.  No.  7. 
1  Col.  i,  16. 
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sidered  as  nearly  demonstrating  the  correctness  of 
this  version  of  Heb.  i,  2,  is  that  of  another  passage  in 
the  same  epistle,  in  which  the  apostle  again  describes 
the  creation,  and  to  express  the  universe,  again  em- 
ploys the  same  term — alcivzg  :  "  Through  faith,"  says 
he,  "  we  understand  zccrrj^Tia&cci  roug  aluvug  p^(JbC6rt  0£oy, 
that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so 
that  things  which  are  seen  (ra  ^Xz'7ro(jbzvDt,)  were  not 
made  of  things  which  do  appear."  Here  it  is  very 
plain  that  alcuvag  signifies  the  worlds  or  universe ;  for 
that  term  is  identified  with  things  which  are  seen — ra 
^Xe'?r6fjijsm — i.  e.  the  visible  creation.'^ 


^  Heb.  xi,  3.  TLiaru  voov/isv  Kurrj^ric^ai  rovg  aiuivag  ^yjfiari  Qbov,  iig 
TO  (iri  Jx  (paivo/jjsvcav  ra.  ^Kim/jusva,  yiyovivai. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  Editors  of  U.  N.V.  would 
not  have  ventured  on  altering  the  received  interpretation  of  Heb. 
xi,  3 — a  passage  of  vi^hich  the  meaning  appears  to  be  too  plain  to 
admit  of  misconstruction.  They  have,  however,  presented  us  with 
the  following  version  of  it :  "By  faith  we  understand  that  the  ages 
were  so  ordered  by  the  Word  of  God,  that  the  present  state  of  things 
arose  not  from  what  did  then  appear."  Their  note  on  the  passage 
is  as  follows  :  "  See  Wakefield  and  Sykes,  who  observe  that  aiuvig 
properly  signifies  ages,  or  periods  of  time,  and  that  there  is  no  in- 
stance in  the  New  Testament,  where  more  than  this  seems  to  be 
meant  by  the  word."  Sykes's  Note  on  Heb.  i,  3.  In  the  present 
instance  the  author's  meaning  is  that  "  it  was  so  contrived,  that 
Christ's  coming  into  the  world,  which  we  see,  was  brought  about 
by  means  which  could  not  be  seen."  Sykes's  Note  in  loc.  and  Ro- 
senmiiller.  The  Primate  (Newcome)  takes  the  words  in  the  popu- 
lar sense.  His  version  is,  "  By  faith  we  understand  that  the  world 
"was  framed  by  the  Word  of  God,  so  that  the  things  which  are  seen 
were  not  made  of  things  which  appeared." 

Newcome's  version  of  this  passage  is  substantially  the  same  with 
Eng.  Trans. ;  and  this  "  popular  sense"  of  the  words,  is,  I  appre- 
hend, the  only  sense  of  which  they  are  here  capable.  We  have 
already  observed,  that  aimig,  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
does  signify  the  material  imiverse,  and  that  the  verb  xaragr/^E/i/  is 
properly  applied  to  the  work  of  creation,  the  reader  will  find  ample 
proof  in  Heb.  x,  5.  Sept.  Psalm,  Ixxiii,  16  ;  Ixxxix,  37.  That  the 
creation  of  the  world  is  the  subject  here  treated  on,  is  evident  from 
the  context,  because,  from  this  commencement  of  the  Scripture 
history,  the  apostle  goes  forward,  in  exact  chronological  order,  to 
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The  use  of  ccicuu,  in  the  sense  to  which  we  have  now 
adverted,  is  a  Hebraism.  '^'^W,  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  word,  appears  to  assume  the  same  meaning 
in  Ecclesiastes  iii,  1 1 ;  and  by  the  Rabbinical  writers 
that  word  is  frequently  employed  to  express  this  visible, 
created  world.  So  also  the  plural  D''P7ii/,  which  cor- 
responds with  the  Greek  aicuveg,  denotes  the  universe; 
which  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  divide  into  three 
worlds.  "  The  lower  world,""  P^^k)  ^V^)  they  used 
to  say^  "  consists  of  the  sea  and  the  rivers,  the  deserts 
and  the  wildernesses,  arid  the  peopled  earth ;  the  middle 
world  (^y^T\n  uTS}})  contains  the  spheres,  the  stars,  the 
celestial  signs,  and  the  region  of  the  air  ;  the  highest 
world  d'i'*  {J^'7  ^l'^^)  i^  th^  world  of  angels  and  souls — 
the  spiritual  world."*  And,  as  Lord  of  the  universe, 
God  is  described  by  these  writers,  as  "  the  Lord  of  all 

the  worlds"— D^p'?i;^n  b:^  yiinj 

the  accounts  contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  Abel,  Enoch, 
Noah,  Abraham,  &c. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  on  what  grounds  the  editors  have  here 
cited  Rosenmiiller  as  an  authority  in  their  favour.  That  critic 
makes  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  interpretation  which  they 
have  themselves  adopted  ;  neither  does  he  treat  the  passage  as  in 
any  degree  of  doubtful  meaning  ;  but  comments  on  it,  in  its  usu- 
ally received  sense,  with  much  force  and  perspicuity.  As  a  specimen 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  ancients  understood  this  verse,  the 
following  commentary  of  Theodoret  is  worthy  of  attention  :  Oi  yao 
6  Tou  (Sui[j.arog  o^^aX/ik  eJSe  hrifiiovQyovvTa  ruv  oXuv  Qdv,  dXk'  vj  'xisrig 
Tjfjjag  l^iTTaidsvGiv,  ug  6  ail  uiv  &ihg  ra  f/,7i  ovra  vimiriKi.  rourov  ya^  ovBsv 
sari  Tag'  dv^pwroiig  Tapadsiy/j^a.  1^  ovtojv  yd^  drjf/'iov^yovcii  o't  av^^wrror  6 
Bs  7U1V  oXciiv  Qiog  1%  (xy\  cvruv  rd  ovra  rrao'/jyayi — "  For  the  eye  of  the 
body  beheld  not  the  supreme  God  when  engaged  in  the  work  of 
creation.  It  is  faith  which  teaches  us  that  the  eternal  God  created 
those  things  which  before  had  no  existence.     Neither  have  we  any 

example  of  such  a  thing  amongst  men, for  men  fabricate 

out  of  substances  already  existing,  but  the  supreme  God  produced 
all  things  which  exist  out  of  nothing."  In  loc. 

3  Vid.  Buxtorf.  Lex.  Chald.  voc.  D?!;/.     *  Vid.  Gill,  in  loc. 


No.  XI. 

ON  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  APOSTLE  PAUL,  THAT  THE  PSALMIST 

ADDRESSES  THE  SON  OF  GOD,   AS  THE  CREATOR  OF 

THE   UNIVERSE. 

Those  who  reflect  on  the  nature  of  creation — the 
construction  of  all  the  wonders  of  the  universe  out  of 
nothing — and  who  give  due  weight  to  the  declarations 
of  Scripture,  that  this  is  exclusively  the  work  of  God, 
will  trace  in  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  that  God  made  the 
worlds  hy  his  Son,  a  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  deity 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

On  this  subject,  however,  the  apostle  is  his  own 
interpreter.  That  it  is  on  the  principle  of  the  deity 
of  Christ  that  he  thus  ascribes  to  him  the  work  of 
creation,  is  evident  from  the  context;  for,  in  the  course 
of  the  subsequent  verses,  he  applies  to  the  Son  a  sub- 
lime passage  of  the  Psalms,  in  which  Jehovah  is 
addressed  as  the  Creator  of  the  Universe.  "  And  of 
(or  unto)  the  Angels  he  (i.  e.,  the  Psalmist  or  the 
Scripture)  saith,  who  maketh  his  angels  spirits  and 
his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire  :  but  unto  the  Son  (he 
saith,)  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever ;  a 
sceptre  of  righteousness  is  the  sceptre  of  thy  king- 
dom ;  thou  hast  loved  righteousness  and  hated  ini- 
((uity  ;  therefore  God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed 
thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows  ;'  and, 
*  Psalm  xlv,  6,  7. 
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thou  Lord,  in  the  heginnhig,  hast  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  earth :  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy 
hands  :  they  shall  perish,  but  thou  remainest  ;  and 
they  all  shall  ivax  old  as  a  garment;  and  as  a  vesture 
shall  thou  fold  them  uj),  and  they  shall  he  changed  : 
but  thou  art  the  same,  atid  thy  years  shall  not  fail"^ 

That  the  words  oF  Psalm  cii,  are  here  cited  as  having 
been  addressed  to  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  they  there- 
fore contain  a  proof  that  he  was  the  Creator  of  the 
earth  and  heavens,  is  a  point  so  obvious,  that  it  is 
difficult  by  any  observations  to  render  it  more  appa- 
rent. Since  however  this  point,  perspicuous  as  it  is, 
has  been  disputed  ;  and  since  it  is  of  no  trifling  im- 
portance to  our  main  subject,  it  may  be  desirable 
concisely  to  notice  the  evidences  on  which  it  rests. 
These  will  be  found,  ^r*^,  in  the  construction  of  the 
apostle's  sentence :  and  secondly,  in  the  tenor  of  his 
argument. 

I.  The  sentence  quoted  above  consists  of  two  clauses 
— the  former  relating  to  the  Angels,  the  latter  to  the 
Son.  These  clauses  respond  one  to  the  other:  in  other 
words,  they  are  placed  in  opposition  to  each  other ; 
and  that  opposition  is  marked  (according  to  a  form  of 
speech  very  frequent  in  the  works  of  Greek  authors) 
by  the  adversative  particles  [Jbh  and  ^2 — "  Ka/  Tgog 
MEN  Tovg  ccyyiXovg  Xsysf,  And  of  (or  unto)  the  angels 
indeed  he  saith,  Who  maketh,  S^c,  8^c. ;  -Tr^og  AE  rov 
vlov,  but  unto  the  Son  (he  saith,)  Thy  throne,  &c., 
&c. ;  and  {kcc))  Thou  Lord,  &c.,  &c."  The  quotation 
from  Psalm  cii,  is  joined  by  the  copulative  h,du  to 
that  from  Psalm  xlv  :  both  of  these  quotations  are 
ranged  under  the  responding  particle  II ;  both  be- 
long to  the  second  clause  of  the  sentence,  and  both 

^  Ps.  cii,  25—28.     Heb.  i,  7—12. 
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therefore  appertain   to  the  apostle's   account  of  the 
Son. 

Peirce,  a  learned  Arian  commentator,  and  after  him 
Michaelis/  are  unwilling  to  allow  that  the  words  of 
Psalm  cii,  are  here  cited  in  reference  to  the  Son  ;  and 
in  order  to  avoid  this  conclusion,  they  have  recourse  to 
an  extraordinary  method  of  construing  the  passage  be- 
fore us.  After  rendering  verse  7,  like  other  translators, 
as  relating  to  the  angels,  they  explain  verses  8  and  9, 
which  contain  the  quotation  from  Psalm  xlv,  respect- 
ing the  Son,  as  q.  parenthesis ;  and  accordingly  pretend 
that  the  quotation  from  Psalm  cii,  in  verses  10,  11, 
and  12,  is  connected  by  the  copulative  }cu},  not  with 
the  immediately  preceding  quotation,  but  with  the 
words  of  verse  7,  and  is  therefore  applied  by  the 
apostle  not  to  the  Son,  but  to  the  angels  :  as  follows: — 
7.  "  y^nd  concerning  the  angels  (whom  I  have  under- 
taken to  'prove  inferior  to  the  raised  and  exalted  Son) 
he  saith,  PFho  niaheth  his  angels,  winds,  S§c.  8.  (where- 
as of  the  Son  he  saith — [speaking  agreeably  to  the 
case  in  much  more  magnijicent  and  lofty  teryns^  Thy 
throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever,  8§c.,  S^c.J  10. 
j4nd  [concerning  the  same  beings,  the  angels,  we  have 
the  following  passage.  Ps.  cii,  to  our  purpose,^  Thou, 
Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  earth,  8^c.^ 

To  ascribe  to  the  apostle,  an  arrangement  of  his 
words  so  strange  and  perverted,  and  one  so  evidently 
calculated  to  inculcate  a  meaning  which,  according  to 

7  Michaelis,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  tendency  of  some  of 
his  interpretations  of  scripture,  was  a  believer  in  the  deity  of  Christ. 
In  his  note  on  this  very  passas^e,  he  asserts  that  in  other  parts  of 
scripture,  Christ  is  described  as  the  true  God.  (Sec  his  Corn,  on 
the  Ep.  to  the  Hcb.  as  pu/jlished  separately/.) 
"  See  Peirce  on  Heb.  p.  2f). 
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these  critics,  was  foreign  from  his  views,  is  evidently- 
unreasonable.     It  is  certain  that  the  writings  of  Paul, 
like   those  of    other  authors,  are  to   be    interpreted 
according  to  the  received  rules  of  grammar  and  con- 
struction ;  and  when  tried  by  these  rules,  the  explana- 
tion proposed   by  Peirce  and  Michaelis  must  fall  to 
the  ground.     A   parenthesis  can  never  be  necessary 
to  the  construction  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  in- 
troduced ;  so  that  if  it  be  removed,  the  sentence  will 
remain  uninjured.     But  if  verses  8  and  9  be  removed 
from  this  passage,  the  construction  will  be  destroyed ; 
because  those  verses  constitute  the  main  part  of  that 
which  may  be  termed  its  responding  limb.     This  ap- 
pears, as  we  have  already  observed,  from  the  words 
T^og  AE  Tov  vlov,  by  which  those  verses  are  introduced; 
for  they  are  obviously  (as  Peirce  himself  has  elsewhere 
allowed)  "  the  response  to  the  words  'r^k  MEN  rovg 
kyyiXovg,    which  stand  at  the  head  of  the  sentence. 
Since  then  verses  8  and  9  form  an  essential  part  of  the 
sentence,  and  therefore  are  not  parenthetic,  it  follows, 
that  the  subsequent  quotation  from  Psalm  cii  is  joined 
by  fcai  to  the  immediately  preceding  contents  of  those 
verses,  and    has   no   connexion   with   verse  7,   from 
which  the  copulative  is  itself  separated  by  a  long  in- 
terval.    That  quotation  therefore  cannot  appertain  to 
the  apostle's  account  of  the  angels,  and  must  apper- 
tain to  his  account  of  the  Son. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  one  extravagance  in  in- 
terpretation leads  to  another.  Having  broken  through 
the  common  principles  of  construction,  in  order  to 
show  that  the  words  of  Psalm  cii  are  cited  with  refer- 
ence not  to  the  Son  but  to  the  angels  ;  the  difficulty 

^  See  p.  22.  *- 
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immediately  occurs,  that  in  that  passage,  the  angels 
are  not  mentioned.  In  order  to  surmount  this  diffi- 
culty, Michaelis  Avould  persuade  his  readers  (although 
the  whole  discourse  consists  of  a  comparison  between 
the  Son  and  the  angels  as  persons)  that  the  angels 
here  alluded  to,  are  the  "  heavens  and  the  earth" — 
the  lifeless  elements  of  jiature  :  and  Peirce  adopts  the 
opinion,  that  the  founding  of  the  earth  and  construc- 
tion of  the  heavens  of  which  the  Psalmist  speaks, 
signify  nothing  more  than  the  appointment  of  terres- 
trial and  celestial  authorities — of  human  and  angelic 
rulers  ! 

Since  on  every  fair  principle  of  interpretation,  it  is 
clear  that  the  quotation  made  by  the  apostle  from 
Psalm  cii,  appertains  to  his  description  of  the  Son, 
the  doctrine  which  we  learn  from  the  words  so  quoted 
is  this :  that  the  Son  of  God  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  earth — that  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  his  hands, 
and  that  when  these  created  things  shall  perish,  he  will 
remain  unchanged  and  unchangeable. 

Such  are  the  attributes  of  the  Being,  who  is  address- 
ed in  this  passage  of  the  Psalms :  and  that  the  apostle 
quotes  these  words  as  addressed  to  the  Son,  appears 
in  the  first  place,  from  his  introducing  them  by 
Tgog  §e  rov  vlov.  —  "  But  unto  the  Son  (he  saith.") 
Here  however  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  ^foV  in 
verse  7,  is  in  Eng.  Trans,  rendered  "  o/j"  i.  e.  "  con- 
cerning"— "  Of  the  angels  he  (or  the  Scripture)  saith, 
who  makctli  his  angels  spirits,  &c."  Dr.  Owen, 
Schleusner,  and  Stuart,  unite  in  regarding  •rfoV  both 
in  verse  7  and  verse  8,  as  synonymous  with  -rs^/ — 
"  Concerning  the  angels,  he  saith,  &c."  but "  concern- 
ing the  Son  he  saith,  &c."  Notwithstanding  the  de- 
ference justly  due    to    these  authorities,    it  may  be 
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doubted  whether  even  in  verse  7,  "^^og  has  the  sense 
of  -rsf/ ;  for  it  is  not  by  a  very  unusual  figure  of  speech, 
that  w^e  are  said  to  speak  to  the  thing  which  is  the 
subject  of  our  discourse.  A  similar  instance  occurs 
ahnost  immediately  before,  "  For  unto  which  of  the 
angels,  said  he  at  any  time,  thou  art  my  Son,  &c.  and 
again,  I  will  be  to  him  a  Father,  and  he  shall  be  to 
me  a  Son."^  So  also,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
Paul,  after  declaring  certain  doctrines,  exclaims,  rl  ovv 
lgoufi>sv  T^oV  ravrcc',  what  shall  we  say  to  these  things P"^ 
— just  as  in  English  we  speak  of  addressing  ourselves 
to  the  subject  respecting  which  we  are  speaking  or 
writing. 

Even  in  verse  7,  therefore,  TfoV  may  without  im- 
propriety be  rendered  as  in  the  margin  of  Eng. 
Trans,  unto.  So  Vulg.  and  Montanus — "«</  angelos;" 
and  Arab,  (as  rendered  by  Walton)  "  angelos  vero 
compellans  dicit."  But  in  verse  8,  the  case  is  a  much 
stronger  one ;  for  there  the  phrase  -r^oV  ^s  rov  vlov 
(Xiyn)  actually  introduces  a  form  of  address.  When- 
ever -r^oV,  followed  by  an  accusative  denoting  a  person 
or  persons,  introduces  such  a  form,  it  appears  uni- 
formly to  signify  unto,  and  cannot  without  violence 
be  otherwise  rendered.  Yates,  indeed,  in  his  answer 
to  Dr.  Wardlaw's  able  discourses  on  the  Socinian 
controversy,  expresses  his  belief,  "  that  Tgog  with  an 
accusative,  is  never  used  to  denote  an  address  to  any 
one,  this  being  signified  hi)  the  dative  case  without  any 
preposition.''^  But  had  this  author  given  himself  the 
trouble  of  further  investigating  the  subject,  he  might 
have  found  four  distinct  examples  in  this  epistle,  of 
the  form  which  he  presumes  never  to  occur,  and  at 

^  See  verse  5.  -  Rom.  viii,  31. 

^  See  Yates's  Ansiver  to  Wardlaw,  p.  197. 
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least  one  hundred  more  in  other  parts  of  the  New 
Testament.* 

It  appears  then  that  the  expressions  ^foV  ^s  rov  vlov, 
with  which  the  apostle  prefaces  his  quotation  from 
Psalm  cii,  import  that  the  words  cited  were  addressed 
imfo  the  Son.  If  however,  in  the  second  place,  we 
allow  that  '?r§og  has  here  the  force  of  crs^/,  and  ought 
to  be  rendered  o^,  no  essential  change  is  produced  in 
the  meaning  of  the  passage — for  it  is  nevertheless 
apparent  that  the  apostle  cites  the  words  of  the  Psalm- 
ist as  addressed  to  the  Son  of  God :  "  Thou  Lord  in 
the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth  ; 
and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands  :  they  shall 
perish,  but  thou  remainest:  and  they  all  shall  wax  old 

*  Vid.  Luke  xviii,  31;  xix,  5,  8;  xx,  3,  23;  John  iii,  4.  &c. 
&c.  Schmidii  Cone. 

I  observe  that  the  sense  of  de  or  Tag/  is  not  attributed  to  'X^lg  by 
Stephens,  Scapula,  Hederic,  or  Viger  ;  no  notice  is  taken  of  such 
a  meaning  in  Biel's  lexicon  of  the  Septuagint;  and  Avith  respect 
to  the  examples  adduced  by  Schleusner  and  others  from  the  New 
Testament,  tliey  will  not,  I  believe,  be  found  to  stand  the  test  of 
accurate  examination.  Thus  when  we  read  that  Jesus  spake  a 
parable  unto  his  disciples,  ts^jJ  rh  hi7v  '^rdvroTi  rr^oGily^ie&ai,  (Luke 
xviii,  l,)we  cannot  suitably  render  crs^S  "  respecting."  It  rather 
signifies  in  hanc  finem — for  this  purpose  :  to  this  end,  that  men 
ought  always  to  pray,  &c."  Eng.  Trans.  So,  in  classical  Greek, 
Tgog  ri  ravTo,  Xiyug — '^  for  what  ptcrjwse  dost  thou  nay  these  things  V 
(See  Vif/er  de  Idiot.  Ed.  Zeun.  p.  664.)  Again,  in  Luke  xx,  19, 
the  chief  priests  and  scribes  are  said  to  have  perceived,  that  Jesus 
spake  a  parable  v^hg  auroug — not  "  dese,"  as  Schleusner  would  ren- 
der that  phrase,  hut  "  contra  se,"  according  to  a  very  usual  mean- 
ing of  that  preposition  (See  Acts  xix,  38;  xxv,  19;  Col.  iii,  13, 
19:)  "against  them."  Fng.  Trans.  Again  in  Heb.  iv,  13,  the 
apostle  speaks  of"  him,"  rrpog  ov  i]/xTv  6  Xoyog — words  which  Schleus- 
ner (in  voc.  Tgij)  has  rendered  "  dc  ([\\o  Jiobis  sermoest:"  but 
which  are  surely  better  translated,  (as  Schleusner  himself  has  else- 
where determined,  in  voc.  Xoyog)  "  emu  rpu)  nobis  res  est."  So 
Rosenviullcr  (\n  loc.)  and  Eng.  Trans,  ''with  whom  we  have  to 
do."  The  only  example  adduced  by  Schleusner,  from  the  classics, 
is  not  to  the  point.  See  JEschin.  Soar.  Dial,  ii,  §  38  —  dvarrldTug 
Ci-/i  %a\  TgA;  To{jro-og  roi/g  Xoyovg — "  He  was  incredulously  disposed 
towards  (not  concernincj)  this  intelligence." 
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as  doth  a  garment,  and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold 
them  up,  &c."  Of  whom  were  these  words  spoken  ? 
On  the  supposition  that  t^oV  signifies  de,  the  apostle 
answers,  of  the  Son.  The  old  Socinian  critics,  or 
Fratres  Poloni,  endeavour  to  escape  from  the  force  of 
this  answer,  by  supposing  that  the  apostle  intended 
to  apply  to  the  Son  o?ili/  the  latter  part  of  the  cited 
passage,  namely,  that  which  regards  the  destruction 
of  the  visible  world.  And  the  editors  of  U.  N.  V. 
after  the  example  of  Emlyn  and  Lindsey,  inform  their 
readers,  that  "the  immutability  of  God  is  here  de- 
clared as  a  pledge  of  the  immutability  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ."  But  surely  such  evasions  are  untenable. 
On  any  known  principle  of  composition,  it  is  impossi- 
ble, that  of  the  Psalmist's  plain  and  uniform  address, 
half  should  be  directed  to  one  person,  and  half  to 
another;  and  equally  so,  that  those  words  should  be 
described  as  spoken  "  of  the  Son,"  which  declare 
nothing  but  the  immutability  of  the  Father.  Since 
the  words  quoted  from  the  Psalm  were  addressed  to 
the  Creator  of  the  earth  and  heavens ;  since  He  is 
the  only  Being  there  spoken  of^  or  even  in  the  slight- 
est ma?iner  aWuded  to ;  and,  since  the  apostle  (on  the 
supposition  that  -^'foV  signifies  dej  has  asserted  that  the 
words  in  question  were  spoken  "  of' the  Son," — it  fol- 
lows with  much  force  and  clearness  that  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  apostle,  it  was  the  Son  whom  the 
Psalmist  here  addressed — the  Son,  who  was  Me  Crea- 
tor of  the  earth  and  heavens. 

II.  Our  reasoning  on  the  construction  of  the 
apostle's  sentence  will  be  found  to  derive  a  plain 
confirmation  from  the  te?ior  of  his  argument.  On 
this  point  of  the  subject  a  few  observations  will 
suffice. 
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It  appears  that  the  apostle's  purpose  in  writing  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  was  to  evince  the  superiority 
of  the  christian  religion  to  the  preparatory  institu- 
tions of  the  Jewish  law.  From  various  hints  scattered 
over  the  epistle,  it  is  evident  that  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians were  strongly  tempted  to  lay  aside  the  simplicity 
of  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  to  place  their  dependence 
on  those  typical  and  transitorv  institutions.  The  pre- 
judices in  which  they  had  been  educated,  and  the 
prevailing  sentiments  of  those  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded, would  alike  contribute  to  this  end.  Among 
the  principal  circumstances  which  tended  to  impress 
upon  them  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  Jewish 
law,  was  a  tradition  that  it  was  promulgated  by  the 
ministration  of  angels.  The  truth  of  this  tradition  is 
confirmed  by  Stephen  ;  *  and  Paul  expressly  asserts 
that  the  law  was  ordained  by  angels  in  the  hands 
of  a  Mediator.*'  The  same  doctrine  is  alluded  to 
by  Josephus  ;''  and  is  insisted  on  by  more  modern 
Jews.^ 

It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  doctrine,  that  the  apostle,  in  asserting 
the  superiority  of  the  gospel  to  the  law,  was  led  to 
institute  a  comparison  between  the  angels  and  Jesus 
Christ.  For  in  as  much  as  Jesus  Christ,  tlie  Minister 
of  the  gospel  dispensation,  was  personally  superior  to 
the  angels  who  promulgated  the  law;  insonmch,  the 
gospel,  as  compared  with  the  law,  presented  the 
higher  claim  to  the  regard  and  reverential  attention 
of  the  people. 


•'  Acts  vii,  53. 

''  Gal.  iii,  19. — comp.  Deut.  xxxiii,  2;   Ps.  Ixviii,  17. 

*   Ant.  XV,  rap.  v,  §  3. 

^  See  Julhnl  H(  uhmi,  as  cilcil  liv   Wilsfc'ni  on  (iai.  iii,  10. 
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The  apostle  commences  his  comparison  between 
the  angels  and  the  Messiah,  by  declaring  that  after 
the  latter  (that  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  God  made 
the  ivorlds)  had  died  for  our  sins,  he  ascended  to  the 
ris:ht  hand  of  his  Father,  and  was  "  made  so  much 
better  than  the  angels."  For  a  short  time  during  his 
humiliation  and  abode  amongst  men,  he  was  ^'made 
lower  than  the  angels;''^  but,  on  his  ascension  into 
his  kingdom,  he  was  again  exalted  to  his  wonted 
eminence  above  them  ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  "  he 
hath  by  inheritance  obtained  (or  possessed)  a  more 
excellent  name  than  they." 

The  word  name  is  very  comprehensive;  it  describes 
character  as  well  as  title,  and  thus  may  embrace  the 
offices  and  attributes  of  a  person.  The  title,  office, 
and  attributes  of  the  angels,  were  the  gift  of  God  to 
this  class  of  his  creatures.  The  title,  office,  and  attri- 
butes of  Christ,  were  possessed  by  inheritance — that 
is,  hy  Jilial  right.^  In  order  to  confirm  his  assertion 
respecting  the  superiority  of  the  Son  to  the  angels, 
the  apostle  adduces  several  passages  from  the  Old 
Testament ;  some  relating  to  the  angels — others  to 
the  Messiah.  From  those  relating  to  the  angels 
we  learn  that  their  title  was  that  of  "  angels" — their 
office  "to  minister  to  the  heirs  of  salvation" — their 
character  and  attributes,  that  they  were  "spirits,"  and 
in  metaphorical  language  "  a  flame  of  fire."  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  passages  quoted  with  reference  to 
the  Messiah,  it  is  declared,  first,  that  by  title  he  is 
the  "  Son  of  God  ;"  for  in  two  of  them  God  denomi- 

^  See  chap,  ii,  9. 
^  Vid.  Schleusner  invoc.  /cXjj^oi/o/xsw,  no.  2  :  "  ratione  qiiacunque 
aliquid  consequor,  adipiscor,  potior,  possideo,   ita  tamen,  ut  inter- 
dum  adjuncta  sit  notio  jwsscssioiiis  legitimcE   ac  perpettLai ;   aut 
conjunctionis,  r/ualis  inter  liheros  ac  parentes  esse  solet." 
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nates  him  his  Son  :  secondly,  that  his  office  is  regal; 
for  he  is  seated  on  his  throne/  he  holds  his  sceptre,^ 
he  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  until  all  his  ene- 
mies are  made  his  footstool  :*  thirdly,  that  his  charac- 
ter and  attributes  are  those  of  God  himself.  In  the 
passage  quoted  from  Psalm  xcvii,  he  is  Jehovah  whom 
all  the  angels  are  called  upon  to  worship  :  in  the 
words  of  Psalm  xlv,  (as  quoted  in  verse  8,)  he  is  de- 
clared to  be  God:  and  lastly,  in  conformity  to  these 
testimonies,  he  is  represented  in  the  words  of  Psalm 
cii,  as  that  Almighty  Being  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  earth,  and  constructed  the  heavens,  and  who 
will  hereafter  fold  them  up  as  a  vesture.  The  analogy 
between  the  quotation  from  Psalm  xlv,  and  that  from 
Psalm  cii,  inseparably  connected,  as  they  are,  by  the 
aj)ostle's  zai,  is  particularly  obvious.  In  the  former, 
the  Son  is  addressed  as  God — in  the  latter  as  Lord, 
i.  e.  Jehovah :  in  the  former  it  is  said  to  him,  77/^ 
t/irone  is  for  ever  and  ever ;  in  the  latter,  "  they  (the 
earth  and  heaven)  shall  perish  ;  but  Thou  remamest 

as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold  them  up 

but  Thou   art   the   same  and    Thy  years  shall   not 
faiir 

Having  thus  discussed  the  apostle's  argument,  con- 
tained in  the  first  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, we  shall  be  better  qualified  to  apprehend  the 
force  of  those  powerful  yet  simple  expressions  in 
which  it  is  applied — "Therefore  we  ought  to  give  the 
more  earnest  heed  to  the  things  which  we  have  heard, 
lest  at  any  time  we  should  let  them  slip.  For  if  the 
word  spoken  hi/  angels  (that  is  the  law)  was  stedfast, 
and  every  transgression  aiul  disobedience  received  a 

-  Ver.  8.  '  Vcr.  8.  '  Vcr.  i;3. 
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just  recompence  of  reward  ;  how  shall  we  escape,  if 
we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ;  which  at  the  Jirst  be- 
gan to  he  spoken  hy  the  Lord,  and  was  confirmed 
unto  us  hy  them  that  heard  him"^ 

The  mode  cf  argument,  adopted  by  the  apostle  in 
his  first  chapter,  is  continued  in  other  parts  of  the 
epistle.  It  is  by  unfolding  the  personal  character  and 
attributes  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  he  proves  the  ex- 
alted nature  of  the  christian  dispensation ;  and  whether 
he  compares  the  Messiah  with  the  angels,  or  with 
Moses,  or  with  the  high  priests  of  the  Jews,  we  still 
find  him  directly  or  indirectly  declaring  his  divine 
character.^  It  is  an  irrelevant  remark  of  a  Socinian 
critic,  quoted  and  answered  by  Dr.  Owen,'^  that  if 
the  deity  of  Christ  were  the  truth  which  the  apostle 
intended  to  promulgate,  he  might  have  asserted  that 
doctrine  ;  and  then  any  comparison  between  Christ 
and  the  angels  would  have  become  needless  and  ab- 
surd. The  fact  of  the  case  is  plainly  this  :  that  the 
truth  which,  throughout  this  epistle,  he  principally 
asserts  and  promulgates,  is  the  superiority  of  the 
christian  dispensation  to  the  Jewish  law ;  that,  in  or- 
der to  evince  that  superiority,  he  compares  the  angels, 
MoseSj  and  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  by  whom 
the  law  was  given  forth  and  administered,  with  the 
iSon  of  God,  the  author  and  minister  of  the  gospel 
dispensation  ;  and  that  in  the  course  of  these  compa- 
risons he  naturally  insists  (whether  directly  or  indi- 
rectly) upon  that  doctrine,  on  which  alone  can  be  fully 
established  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Son,  above  all 
creatures — the  doctrine  of  his  deify. 

^  Chap,  ii,  1 — 3. — comp.  i,  10  ;  viii,  2,  8  ;  xii,  5,  14  ;  xiii,  6. 

^  Vid.iii,  3,  4;  iv,  12,  13;  vii,  16;  xii,  25,26. 

7  OnHcb.  fol.  ed.  p.  118. 
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It  appears  then,  that  whether  we  examine  the  con- 
struction of  the  apostle's  sentence,  or  reflect  on  the 
scope  of  his  argument,  we  are  confirmed  in  the 
conclusion  which,  on  the  perusal  of  this  chapter  of 
the  epistle,  every  plain  reader  of  Scripture  would 
almost  necessarily  form  —  namely,  that  the  words 
quoted  from  Psalm  cii,  are  cited  by  the  apostle  as 
having  been  addressed  to  the  Son.  That  it  was  the 
Son  therefore  to  whom  these  words  were  addressed, 
and  that  he  is  the  Author  as  well  as  the  Medium 
of  creation,  stands  recorded  on  the  authority  of  in- 
spiration. 

This  main  point  being  settled,  it  is  worthy  of  being, 
in  the  second  place,  remarked,  that  the  apostle  evi- 
dently insists  on  the  relation  of  Psalm  cii  to  the 
Messiah,  as  a  point  allowed  by  those  to  whom  he  is 
writing.  Hence  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  on 
what  ground  the  christian  Hebrews  were  accustomed 
to  apply  this  portion  of  Scripture  to  Christ?  I  ap- 
prehend that  the  ground  of  such  an  application  was 
as  follows — that  in  their  view,  the  Messiah  was  the 
Son  or  Word  of  God  ;  that  the  Word  was  identified 
with  Jehovah  himself  ;  and  that  this  title  peculiarly 
describes  the  Divine  Being  in  his  character  of  the 
Deus  apparens,  the  ever  present  guide  and  helper  of 
his  people.  Now  it  is  in  this  particular  character  that 
Jehovah  is  represented  in  Psalm  cii,  as  appears  from 
the  context  of  the  address  quoted  by  the  apostle, — 
"  When  the  Lord  shall  build  up  Zion,  he  shall  appear 
in  his  glory.  He  will  regard  the  prayer  of  the  des- 
titute and  not  despise  their  ])rayer.  This  shall  be 
written  for  the  generation  to  come  ;  and  the  people 
which  shall  be  created  shall  praise  Jehovah.  For  he 
hath  looked  down  from  the  height  of  his  sanctuary ; 
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from  heaven  did  the  Lord  behold  the  earth,  to  hear 
the  groaning  of  the  prisoner,  to  loose  those  that  are 
appointed  to  death  ;  to  declare  the  name  of  the  Lord 
in  Zion  and  his  praise  in  Jerusalem  ;  when  the  people 
are  gathered  together  and  the  kingdoms  to  serve  the 
Lord."« 

No  wonder  that  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast  should 
recognize  in  this  passage  a  description  of  the  W^ord 
of  Jah  in  whom  God  is  made  manifest  for  the  help 
and  deliverance  of  his  people — who  acts  in  behalf  of 
Jehovah,  and  is  Jehovah."  No  wonder  that  Jews 
converted  to  Christianity  should  here  perceive  a  de- 
lineation of  the  Son  of  God — the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — 
who  at  the  appointed  time,  and  to  a  generation  yi/Ziire, 
when  the  Psalmist  wrote,  had  appeared  in  Zion^ — 
whose  glory  his  disciples  had  beheld,  as  the  glory  of 
the  only-begotten  of  the  Father'^ — who,  on  so  many 
memorable  occasions,  had  heard  and  answered  the 
prayers  of  the  destitute^ — who  had  set  free  the  pri- 
soners of  sin  and  Satan,  and  had  wrought  redemption 
for  those  who  were  appointed  to  death* — who  had 
proclaimed  the  name  of  his  Father  in  Jerusalem* — 
and  whose  coming  had  already  been  proved  to  be  the 
signal  for  the  gathering  together  of  the  Gentiles  to 
serve  the  Lord. 

8  Ver.  16—22. 
^  See  ver.  16.  "  When  the  Lord  shall  build  up  Zion,  &c."  is  in 
the  Targum  paraphrased,  "  The  city  of  Zion  shall  be  built  by  the 
Word  of  Jaii  :  he  shall  appear  in  his  glory." 

V  Dan.  ix,  26 ;  Gal.  iv,  4.  *  "  John  i,  14. 

■''  Matt,  viii,  2,  3,  6—13,  &c. 

■*  Isa.  Ixi,  1  ;  John  viii,  36  ;  Heb.  ii,  15,  &c. 

^  John  ii,  16.  &c. 


No.  XII. 

THE    SON,    THE    IMAGE    OF    THE    INVISIBLE    GOD, 

THE  FIRST-BORN  OF  THE  WHOLE  CREATION,  AND  THE   CREATOR 

OF  ALL  THINGS  IN   HEAVEN  AND  EARTH. 

Col.  i,  12 — 10.  Yj'jxccotffrovvreg  roj  Tlocr^]  toj  Izavusuvri 
'/!(jbag  ilg  r^v  [Jbe^ihoc  rov  zkri^ov  roiJv  ayioov  h  rcj  (pairr  og 
Ippvaaro  ri(Jjolg  \x,  r^g  i^ovaiug  rov  Gzorovg,  zul  [jj5ri(Tr'/;iTSv 
sig  rr,v  IdccciXsiccu  rov  ulov  rrjg  ayditvig  avrov'  h  a>  'iyj)[jjiv  rtjv 
u'ToXvr^cijfTiv  htcc  rov  ui[jjCirog  avrov,  ryjf  cl(pifnv  ruv  cciJijCcgriSv 
og  \?iv  siKcov  rov  Qzov  rov  ao^drov,  "TT^cororoTcog  'xdarig  Kriaicog' 
on  h  avru  kpcrifrOj^  rcc  Tuvra,  ra  h  roTg  ov^avoTg  kcci  rci  It; 
ryjg  yjyc,  ra  o^ura  koi  ra  aoparu,  zin  '^^ovoi,  zirz  x,v^ior'/jrzg, 
iirz  a^yjou,  sirs  l^ovalui'  ra,  Travra  hi  avrov  zai  eig  avrov 
ijcrisat,  K.  r.  K. 

"  Giving  thanks  unto  the  Father,  which  hath  made 
us  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints 
in  h"ght,  who  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power  of, 
darkness,  and  hath  transhited  us  into  the  kingdom  of 
his  dear  Son  :  in  whom  we  have  redemption  through 
his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins :  tvho  is  the 
Image  of  the  Invisible  God,  the  Firs f -horn  of  even/ 
creature  (or  of  the  whole  creation  J  :  for  hi/  him  were 
all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven  and  that  are  in 
earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones  or 
dominions,  or  principalities,  or  poivers  ;  all  things  were 
created  by  him  and  for  him,  <^c'." 

In  the  discussion  of  this  sublime  passage,  our  atten- 
tion maybe  confined  to  three  particulars ;  ^/'.v^,  the 
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appellation  given  to  the  Son,  zly.ojv  rov  Qzov  rov  cco^d- 
rov:  secondly,  the  other  appellation,  Tr^curorozog 'TrccTrig 
zriffzojg:  thirdly,  the  declaration,  that  by  him  all  things 
were  created. 

I.  The  Son  is  denominated  dz^oov  rov  Ssov  rov  ao^urov 
— "  the  Image  of  the  invisible  God."  The  substan- 
tive iizojv,  as  used  in  the  Greek  Scriptures,  has  two 
distinct  meanings.  Sometimes  it  signifies  the  copy, 
representation,  or  similitude  of  a  thing;"  at  other 
times  it  denotes  the  form  and  figure  of  the  thing  it- 
self, or  that  by  which  it  is  made  visible.'  Schleusner 
explains  sizcoi',  in  Col.  i,  16,  as  bearing  the  former  of 
these  senses  ;  for  he  states,  that  Christ  is  denominated 
siKcou  rov  Qiov,  "  ob  naturam  suam  Deo  simillimam."® 
It  appears,  however,  that  this  title  is  applied  to  the 
Son  of  God,  not  because  of  his  similitude  to  the  Fa- 
ther, but  because  in  the  person  and  actions  of  the  Son, 
the  attributes  and  character  of  God  are  made  manifest 
to  his  creatures.  That  such  is  the  apostle's  meaning 
we  may  conclude  from  2  Cor.  iv,  4 — 6,  in  which  pas- 
sage he  applies  to  our  Lord  the  same  title,  zIkuv  rov 
Qsov,  and  soon  afterwards  explains  himself  more  fully, 
as  follows  :  "  For  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to 
shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face  (or  person)  of  Jesus  Christ," — expressions  which 
appear  to  convey  the  idea  that  Christians  are,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  enabled  to  perceive  and  understand  his 
glorious  attributes,  as  they  are  manifested  to  them  in 
the  person  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ.     "In  the 

^  Vid.  Sept.  of  Deut.  iv,  16  ;  Ezek.  xvi,  17,  &c. ;  Matt,  xxii,  20  ; 
Luke  XX,  24 ;  1  Cor.  xi,  7. 

7  Vid.  Wisd.  Sol.  xiii,  13  ;  xv,  5 ;  Rom.  1,  23  ;  viii,  29 ;  2  Cor. 
iii,  18;  Ileb.  x,  1. 

"  Vid.  Schlciis.  in  voc.  No.  5. 
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manifestation  of  God  unto  us,"  says  Dr.  Owen,  "  the 
Son  is  said  to  be  sUuiv  rou  Qiov  rov  aoourou,  because  in 
him,  the  partaker  in  the  nature  of  the  Father,  do  the 
power,  goodness,  hoHness,  grace,  and  all  other  glo- 
rious properties  of  God  shine  forth,  being  in  him 
represented  to  us.'"-' 

This  interpretation  of  the  title  slzd/v  rov  Qsov,  has 
in  fact  received  the  countenance  of  Schleusner  him- 
self, who,  after  expressing  his  opinion  that  the  Son  is 
so  denominated,  "ob  naturam  suam  Deo  simillimam," 
adds,  "  sen  quatenus  est  ocTravyufff/jO,  rrjg  lolrig.,  %ai  x^~ 
^uKTYj^  rrjg  v'?rosuGicog  rov  Qzov — "  or  in  as  much  as  he 
is  the  bright  ray  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  form 
or  character  of  his  substance."  ^  It  is  evident  that 
the  parallel  expressions,  thus  quoted  from  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  are  intended,  under  two  distinct 
figures,  to  convey  the  very  idea  which  we  have  been 
endeavouring  to  unfold — namely,  that  in  the  Son  of 
God,  the  glorious  attributes  of  the  Deity  are  display- 
ed,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  his  creatures.  The 
bright  ray  or  efflux  is  that  by  which  the  shining  body 
emitting  it  becomes  the  object  of  vision  and  sensa- 
tion ;  and  the  engraven  character  of  the  seal  (for  this 
is  apparently  the  metaphor  intended)  is  the  form  by 
which  the  seal  is  distinguished,  and  by  which  its  im- 
pression is  communicated  to  other  substances. 

Although  the  divine  powers,  inherent  in  the  Son  of 
God,  became  peculiarly  the  objects  of  perception  and 
observation,  when  he  lived  and  conversed  among 
men,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  several  ap- 
pellations were  not  given  to  our  Saviour,  on  account 
of  his  human  nature  ;  but  rather  because,  in  his  spi- 
ritual and  divine  nature,  he  ever  was,  and  ever  will 
"  On  Heb.  i,  3.  '  llch.  i,  .'i. 
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be,  the.  Person  through  whom  God  is  made  manifest. 
The  expressions  thus  adopted  by  the  apostle  were  not 
new^  nor  could  they  fail  of  being  understood  by  many 
of  his  Jewish  and  Hellenistic  readers,  as  relating  to 
the  Wisdom,  Word,  or  Son,  of  God,  who  existed 
from  the  beginning  with  the  Father :  and  hy  whom 
were  all  things.  In  proof  of  this  remark,  our  appeal 
may  shortly  be  made  to  the  apocryphal  book  of  Wis- 
dom, to  the  Targums,  to  the  Zohar,  and  to  the  writ- 
ings of  Philo. 

In  the  first-mentioned  of  these  books  (a  work  com- 
posed by  some  Alexandrian  Jew  before  the  Christian 
era),  U^lsdom  is  frequently  represented,  either  poeti- 
cally or  theologically,  as  a  person  through  whom  the 
glo7\y  of  God  is  displayed,  and  hy  whom  his  ivonderfid 
works  are  effected.  This  personal  wisdom  of  God  is 
described  by  the  author  in  question,  in  very  nearly  the 
same  terms  as  those  which  Paul  has  applied  to  the 
Son.      'H  yoL^  "Trdvruv  rzyjjirii  IS/^a^g  jJjI  '%o(picc'  sV/  ya^  Iv 

avT^ 'TTi'iufJbDi  voz^ov^  ayiov,  [jjovoyeng,  z.rX '  Arfjuig  yu^ 

iSi  T^g  rov  0£oy  hvvufLzcog,  -kc/a  ccro'ppoia,  rtjg  rov   Trctvro/i^u- 

To^og   ^o^i^g    dXiK^ivrig kitavyuaiho,  yd^   hf    <pcurog 

uihiov,  xui  stTO'TrT^oi'  ciPcyjKihcorov  r^g  rov  Qiov  hzoyziccg^  za) 
UKuv  ryjg  aya^oT/^rog  ccvrouJ'  "  Wisdom,  that  artificer 
of  all  things,  hath  taught  me  ;  for  there  is  in  her  an 
intelligent,  holy,  only-begotten,  spirit  —  for  she  is  the 
exhalation  of  the  power  of  God,  and  the  pure  efflux 

of  his  almighty  glory the  bright  ray  of  the  eternal 

light — the  unspotted  mirror  of  the  energy  of  God — 
and  the  Image  or  express  Form  of  his  goodness." 

With  respect  to  the  Targumists,  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  No.  8,  which  contains  sufficient  evidence 
that  in  the  Word  of  God,  these  writers  recognized  a 
-  Vid.  cop.  7,  22,  26. 
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Person,  acting  in  behalf  of  God  and  yet  partaking  in 
the  name  and  nature  of  Jehovah — one  who  was  to 
the  children  of  Israel  the  immediate  object  of  religi- 
ous adoration,  and  by  whom  the  glorious  attributes  of 
God  were  made  manifest  and  applied.  This  character 
appears  to  be  exactly  coincident  with  the  iiKojv,  a-Ttav- 
ycca\jju^  and  xpc^uKT^^  of  the  apostle.  That  by  the  zIkuv, 
the  Image  or  Form  of  God,  the  Targumists  would 
understand  the  Word  of  Jali,  may  be  collected  not 
only  from  their  general  doctrine  as  now  stated,  but 
from  various  passages  in  Jonathan's  Targum  on  the 
prophets,  in  which  the  eye,  the  mouth,  the  hand,  and 
the/ace,  of  God,  as  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
are  paraphrased  as  signifying  his  Word.^ 

We  are  informed  by  Schoettgen,  who  is  said  to  have 
spent  many  years  in  the  study  of  the  Zohar,  that  in 
it,  the  preexistent  Messiah  is  expressly  described  as 
being  Jehovah — the  Angel  of  God — the  Shechinah — 
the  Divine  Majesty — the  Word  of  God,  &c.''  Among 
other  titles  applied  in  the  Zohar,  to  this  Divine  Per 
son,  is  /X  DvV,  "  the  Image  of  God."' 

**  Vid.  Jon.  on  Jer.   xxiv,  6;  Ezek.  vii,  4;  Amos  ix,  4;   Isa. 
xlviii,  3;  Jer.  xv,  19;  Isa.  xlviii,  13,  &c. 
^  De  Mess.  p.  911. 

^  In  Gen.  fol.  31,  1.     See  Gill  on  2  Cor.  iv,  4. 

The  book  Zohar,  or  the  "  Book  of  Light,"  is  a  mystical  Jewish 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  supposed  lo  contain  the 
Cabbalistic  doctriucs  of  Simoon  Ben  Jochai,  a  celebrated  Rahl)i, 
frecjuently  mentioned  with  honour  in  the  Talmuds,  who  flourished 
in  the  second  century,  and  whose  sayiuf^s  are  supposed  to  have 
been  reduced  to  writiugby  his  disciples.  To  these  sayings  various 
additions  have  been  made  by  other  Rabbis,  the  whole  together 
constituting  the  "  Zohar." 

The  language  iu  which  the  Zohar  is  written  is  said  not  lo  be  the 
corrupt  Talmudical  Hebrew  which  came  into  use  about  the  fifth 
century,  but  a  dialect  resend)ling  the  purer  C'haldaic  extant  iu  the 
earlier  Targums.  Hence  the  conclusion  is  fairly  deduced,  that  it 
must  have  been  composed  within  two  or  three  centuries  after  the 
christian   era.     The  precise  date  however  and  true  author  of  thi> 
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Lastly,  Philo  Judseus,  who  has  written  so  largely 
respecting  the  Word  or  Son  of  God,  as  a  personal 
agent  endued  with  divine  powers,  frequently  denomi- 
nates him  zlxcuv  rov  SsoO.  For  the  present,  one  exam- 
ple will  suffice  :  ''E[Jb'7r^i'7rlg  yao,  ro7g  Irui^iccv  -r^o?  l7ri?7i[jjriv 
^sfLhoig^  s<pkciOcit  (Jbh  rov  ro  ov  ilsir  si  hi  (xn  hvvaivTo,  r'/]v 
yovv  sifcovoc  avrov,  rov  h^urarov  Koyov.  "  For  it  be- 
comes those  who  aim  at  a  friendship  with  knowledge, 
to  long  to  behold  the  self-existent  Being ;  and  if 
that  be  impossible,  his  express  Form — the  most  holy 
Word."*' 


curious  work  will  probably  always  continue,  as  they  now  are,  ex- 
tremely uncertain  :  See  Smith's  Messiah,  vol.  i,  p.  458. 

^  De  Confus.  Ling.  Ed.  Mangeii,  torn,  i,  p.  419. 

"  Philo,  a  learned  Jewish  writer,  who  flourished  in  the  first 
century  and  under  the  reign  of  Caligula,  was  of  the  sacerdotal  race, 
and  brother  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  his  nation  at  Alexandria, 
where  he  was  born.  He  received  his  education  in  his  native  place, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  early  proficiency  in  eloquence, 
philosophy,  and  scriptural  knowledge.  He  is  spoken  of  by  Euse- 
bius  as  a  man  copious  in  speech,  rich  in  sentiments,  and  eminent 
and  sublime  in  his  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  was 
particularly  versed  in  the  Platonic  philosophy."  See  Rees's  Cyclo- 
ped.  voc.  Philo.  His  familiarity  with  that  philosophy  is  indeed  so 
conspicuous  in  his  works,  that  it  was  a  common  saying,  "  Aut 
Philo  platonizat  aut  Plato  philonizat."  In  a.  d.  42,  he  was  sent 
by  his  brethren  in  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation,  to  the  Em- 
peror Caligula  at  Rome,  in  order  to  vindicate  them  from  the  asper- 
sions of  their  Alexandrian  neighbours,  Since,  in  his  "  apology" 
to  the  Emperor,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  old  and  grey  headed,  it 
is  supposed  that  he  must  have  been  born  twenty  or  thirty  years 
before  the  christian  era.  We  are  informed  by  Eusebius  and  others, 
that  he  came  a  second  time  to  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
and  then  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  apostle  Peter.  "  Pho- 
tius  affirms  that  he  became  a  convert  to  the  christian  faith  and  was 
baptized,  but  that  afterwards,  having  met  with  some  cause  of 
offence,  from  motives  of  resentment  he  renounced  his  creed." 
His  works  afford  abundant  evidence  that  he  was  well  versed  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  theology  of  the  Jews, 
but  they  contain  no  proof  whatever  that  he  was  either  a  Christian, 
or  acquainted  with  Christianity.  See  Rees,  as  above.  Euseb. 
Hist.  Ecc.  lib.  ii,  cap.  4,  5,  &c. 
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II.  The  Son  of  God  is,  in  the  second  phice,  deno- 
minated by  the  apostle,  TPcoroToxog  'Trotai^g  y^riaiog — the 
First-born  or  First- begotteji  of  everij  creature^  or  of 
the  whole  creation. 

Many  theological  writers  both  ancient  and  modern 
have  understood  these  expressions  as  declarative  only 
of  the  priority  of  the  Son  of  God  to  all  creatures,  in 
point  of  time.  On  the  supposition  that  such  is  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  words,  it  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  detect  the  fallacy  of  the  Arian  position, 
that  the  Jirst-born  of  all  creatures  must  be  liimself  a 
creature.  The  distinction  between  rozog  the  deriva- 
tive of  TiKTcj,  pario,  or  gigno,  and  zridig  the  derivative 
of  zrtZco,  creo,  is  too  plain  to  be  mistaken  ;  and  since 
'TTocorog  or  t^&jtoj',  when  used  to  denote  that  which  pre- 
cedes, is  sometimes  followed  by  a  genitive  case  de- 
noting that  which  is  preceded,  and  thus  assumes  the 
force  of  -TTgors^og  or  Tr^ongov,  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude with  Casaubon,  that  T^coroTOKog  -Trdai^g  -/criaiug  is 
an  expression  grammatically  capable  of  the  very  same 
meaning  as  nyjiig  'ttpo  Tuffrig  KTiffwc,  ante  ullani  rem 
creatam  gcnitus — "  begotten  before  any  thing  ivas 
created.'"' " 

Although,  however,  the  priority  of  the  Son  of  God, 
in  point  of  time,  is  plainly  alluded  to  in  the  expression 
'Tr^uroroKog  Trdarig  KTiffiojg,  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
term,  as  employed  by  the  apostle,  was  intended,  in 
connexion  with  that  [)ri()rity,  to  convey  the  idea  of 
preeminence  or  lordship.  Schleusner,  after  th(i  ex- 
ample of  Drusius,  Cameron,  AVhitby,  Macknight,  ajid 
others,  renders  these  words  "  pri/iceps  et  domhius 
omnium  rerum  creatarufn .""  The  term  First-born  or 
Fii'st-begottcn  (in  Ilcijrew  1''^^)  is  occasionally  em- 
7  See  John  i,  15,  ;30 ;   \v,  18;    1  Tim.  ii,  i.         '•  la  loc 
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ployed  in  the  Scriptures  to  express  that  which  is  most 
eminent — the  chief  or  principal  of  its  kind.  Thus  in 
Deut.  xxxiii,  17,  ill::' 113?,  "The  firstling  of  his 
bullock,"  is  understood  as  signifying  a  remarkably 
large  or  robust  ox.  In  Job  xviii,  13,  TS)]^  "11^^, 
"  The  first-born  of  death,"  stands  for  some  peculiarly 
dreadful  disease,  styled  in  verse  14,  "  the  king  of  ter- 
rors." In  Isaiah  xiv,  ,30,  D^v^l  niD:?,  "  The  first- 
born of  the  poor,"  appears  to  denote  "  extremely  poor 
men."  In  Exod.  iv,  22  ;  Jer.  xxxi,  9,  Israel  and 
Ephraim,  are  respectively  denominated  the  "  First- 
born of  God,"  because  distinguished  by  the  peculiar 
favour  of  Jehovah,  and  placed  in  a  situation  of  emi- 
nence above  other  nations.  Lastly,  in  Psa.  Ixxxix, 
27,  Jehovah,  when  speaking  of  David,  (probably  as  a 
type  of  the  Messiah,)  is  introduced  as  saying,  "  Also 

1  will  make  him  [my]  First-born  higher  than  the  kings 
of  the  earthJ' 

'■^  With  the  phrase  'n'^uroroxog  'Tddris  xriGtug,  may  be  compared  a 
title  applied  to  Christ  in  Rev.  iii,  14,  viz.  h  aoy^ri  rrii  xr/Vsw;  rou  QtoZ, 
rendered  in  E.  T.  "  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God." 

By  these  terms  our  translators,  doubtless,  intended  to  express 
not  the  first  creature,  but  the  first  cause  of  creation ;  the  parent, 
producer,  or  efficient  cause  of  every  creature.  (See  Gill,  in  loc.) 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  a^%5^,  in  this  passage,  is 
not   properly  rendered  "beginning."     In   Mark  x,  6;   xiii,   19; 

2  Pet,  iii,  4,  indeed,  the  phrase  a^x^  ^^^  xrlffiug,  clearly  signifies 
"  the  beginning  of  the  creation ;"  the  word  beginning ,  in  these  in- 
stances, importing  nothing  more  than  commencement.  But  when 
a^-Xr^  is  applied  to  Sijjerson,  it  mostly  signifies  "  the  chief,  the  prin- 
cipal"— frequently  "  the  prince,  the  commander."  In  these  cases 
it  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew  J^'^^"),  caput,  as  in  many  passages 
of  the  Septuagint  version.  For  example.  Aura/  a)  aoyai  'xar^iag 
Aswr^i/,  "  these  are  the  heads  of  the  family  of  the  Levites  :"  Exod. 
vi,  25.  "ESwxav  a^-x/iv,  "  they  appointed  a  captain  :"  Neh.  ix,  17. 
TaXaad  ou  [Mt  u.^yj\  rod  Ai^dvov,  "  Galaad  thou  art  the  head  of 
Libanus  :"  Jer.  xxii,  6.  Qrjgovrai  savroig  »-iyj\v  f/jiav,  "  they  shall 
appoint  for  themselves  one  head:"  Hos.  i,  11.  'Aop^a/  o7xou  'lanoj^, 
"  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Jacob:"  Mic.  iii,  1.  By  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  a|;j^a/,  jjyjyers,  is  frequently  used  for  ag^oirsc, 
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It  is  yet  more  to  our  present  purpose  to  observe, 
that,  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  the  first-born  son 
enjoyed  a  birth-right ;  the  largest  portion  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  family  descended  to  him  ;  and,  in  his 
capacity  of  heir,  he  was  deemed  to  be  lord  of  his 
father's  house.  "  Now  1  say,"  says  the  apostle,  "  that 
the  heir, -AS  long  as  he  is  a  child,  differeth  nothing  from 
a  servant,  though  he  be  lord  of  all."^  Thus  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude,  that  T^cororozog  ^ccfryjg  zritrsMg, 
has  nearly  the  same  force  with  a  similar  expression, 
by  which  Paul  has  elsewhere  designated  the  Son  of 
God — zXri^ov6[jtjog  Traurcov,  the  Heir,  Possessor,  or  Lord 
of  oil  things.^  It  appears  indeed,  that  it  was  always 
partly  in  this  sense  of  lord  or  principal,  that  Paul  ap- 
plied to  Jesus  Christ  the  title  'Tr^ororozog.  In  Rom. 
viii,  29,  the  apostle  denominates  him,  the  Jirst-born 
amo7ig  many  brethren ;  probably  because  he  is  far 
above  them  all — the  head  of  his  own  church  :  and  in 
Col.  i,  18,  (the  immediate  context  of  the  passage  be- 
fore us,)  he  styles  him  T^cororoKog  \x,  rcou  vsk^uv — the 
Jirst-born  from  the  dead ;  not  merely  because  he  was 
the  first  to  rise  from  death,  but  because  when  risen, 
he  assumed  the  government  of  his  church,  and  in  all 
tliingr,  possessed  "  the  preeminence." '     !So,  lastly,  in 

rulers,  vid.  Luke  xii,  11  ;  Rom.  viii,  38;  Eph.  iii,  10;  vi,  12; 
Col.  i,  \6.  lu  Col.  i,  18,  Christ  is  himself  (Iciiominatcd  oi.^'X/l,  ap- 
parently in  the  sense  of  chief  or  principal.  Lastly,  in  Rev.  i,  5,  a 
passage  parallel  in  other  respects  with  that  which  we  are  now  con- 
siderin<^,  Jesus  is  described  as  o  dp-^uv  to^jv  (3affi}.eo}v  t55$  y^c,  "  the 
Ruler  of  the  kings  of  the  earth." 

On  the  whole,  tlujrefore,  it  is  evident  tiiat  the  apostle's  words, 
rj  u.^yj\  T*5?  xTiaiui  rou  C-)£oD,  may  with  great  propriety  be  rendered 
"  the  chief,  or  Lord  of  God's  creation."  So  Roscumuller,  in  loc. 
So  also  Belshani,  (a  high  authority  among  modern  Unitarians,)  who 
renders  these  words,  "  the  head  of  the  creation  of  God." 

^  Gal.  iv,  1;  comp.  (Jen.  xxv,  32;  xxvii,  37;  2Chron.  x\i,  3; 
Matt,  xxi,  38;   Heh.  iii,  fi. 

-  See  Hell,  j,  2.  '  Com/).  Apoc.  i,  5. 
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Heb.  i,  6,  it  is  the  First-born  or  First-begotten  {v^co- 
Torozog^  exalted  far  above  qvery  creature — whom  all 
the  angels  of  God  are  called  upon  to  worship. 

It  remains  to  be  observed  that  the  term  Tr^arorozog 
'7rd(77ig  KTiGzcoc,  like  the  preceding  expression  zU^v  too 
Qiou  70V  ciopdrov,  is  best  understood  as  relating  to  the 
Son  of  God  in  his  original  and  divine  character.  In 
support  of  this  assertion  we  need  only  advert  to  the 
apostle's  immediate  context,  in  which  the  creation  of 
all  things  by  the  Son,  appears  to  be  adduced  in  evi- 
dence of  his  being  both  the  Image  of  the  invisible 
God,  and  the  Jirst-hegotten  of  the  whole  creation.  In 
this  conclusion,  we  are  again  confirmed  by  the  cotem- 
porary  theology  of  the  Jews  as  it  may  be  collected 
from  the  writings  of  Philo.  There  are  various  pas- 
sages in  these  writings  which  throw  light  on  the 
meaning  of  the  apostle  in  the  passage  now  before  us, 
and  which  strongly  indicate  that  by  T^cororozog  Tacj^c 
KTiffzajg  he  must  have  intended  to  describe  that  eternal 
Word  or  Son  of  God,  who  was  anterior  to  the  whole 
creation,  and  exercises  lordship  over  all  things.  To 
that  divine  Person,  Philo  very  frequently  applies  the 
synonymous  title  of  T^onoyovog.,  primogenitns  ;  and 
under  this  title,  describes  him  as  presiding  over  all 
things  and  as  superior  to  the  whole  universe.  The 
following  passage  of  his  works  will  afford  a  sufficient 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  handles  this 
interesting  subject.  K.ccM'Tb^  yd^  riva,  'TToif/jvyji',  y^v  jcoc) 
v^co^  zci}  a'i^oc  kki  tv^,  zou  offcc  h  rovToig  Ovroc,  re  ocv  zai 
Zooa.  TO,  (xh  ^f;jra,  rci  Is  ^s7a'  'in  hi  o'jgavou  (pvaiv,  zod 
'/jXtov  zui  ffsX'/jvrjg  -Trz^iolovg,  zcci  roov  clXkcov  k?i^ojv  r^OTrccg  rz 
av  zui  Xi^^ziccg  hoc^fjboviovg,  cog  '7roi[jj}]v  zcci  (ouffiXsvg  6  0£o? 
dyzi  zciTo,  oiz-/]v  ztzt  vofjuov,  Trgos'/^adiMSvog  rov  o^&ov  avTov 
Koyov  U^coToyovov  viov  oc  r^v  sTref/AXsiav  rrjc  ls§dg  TuOrtjg 
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a,yi\rig  oicc  r;j  ^zyuXov  (ictaiXicog  vxa^x^g  htahi^srai.*  (qr, 
haVi^zroci  ?)  "  For  God  in  the  capacity  of  a  Shepherd 
and  King,  conducts,  as  a  flock  under  just  regulation, 
the  earth,  the  water,  the  air,  and  the  fire,  and  what- 
ever things  are  in  them,  vegetable  or  animal,  mortal 
or  immortal ;  together  with  the  constitution  of  the 
heaven,  the  periods  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  re- 
volutions and  harmonious  courses  of  the  stars  ;  and 
he  places  over  them  his  own  righteous  Word,  his 
First-hegotten  Son,  who,  like  some  viceroy  of  a  great 
king,  is  charged  with  the  government  of  this  sacred 
flock." 

To  the  testimony  of  Philo  may  be  added  that  of  a 
more  modern  Jew,  who  has  applied  to  Jehovah  him- 
self nearly  the  same  expressions  as  the  apostle  has 
here  employed  to  describe  the  Son  of  God.  "  Let 
everij  Jirst-horn  of  thy  sons,''  says  R.  Bechai,*  '^^  be  re- 
deemed, and  they  shall  not  see  my  face  f  they  come 
without  an  offering.  Who  is  worthy  to  be  the  Jirst- 
horn  ?  This  is  a  great  dignity,  for  he  that  possesses 
it  resembles  the  Holy  Blessed  God,  who  is  the  First- 
born of  the  world.''  *' 

■*  De  Agricultiira,  Ed.  Mang.  torn,  i,  p.  308. 
^  In  Exod.  xiii,  13. 

'^  Vid.  Wctstein  in  loc. 

*  *  Isidorus  of  Pelusium,  a  disciple  of  Chrysostom,  who  flourished 
in  Egypt,  A.D.  412,  has  made  an  acute  remark  on  the  subject  of 
the  term  -ouroroy.oz.  He  observes  that  if  the  accent  be  removed 
to  the  penultimate,  and  we  read  t^wt&t&xoj,  the  title  will  signify  the 
First  Parent,  und  not  the  First-begotten.  This  remark  is  certainly 
just,  for  this  word  so  accented  has  the  sense  of  primum  pariens,  in 
Homer.  Vid.  Iliad,  17,  5.  On  this  ground  Isidorus  explains  Tgw- 
TOTOMg  ffaffTjs  xrisiug  as  signifying  the  First  Parent  or  Creator  of 
the  Universe.  Lib.  iii,  ep.  31.  The  {)assages  now  quoted  from 
Philo,  however,  which  may  be  considered  as  marking  the  theology 
of  the  Jews  at  the  time  when  the  apostle  wrote,  confirm  the  usual 
version  of  r^wroVoxc;  in  this  passage,  as  signifying  primocfcnitus. 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  Paul  used  the  word  in  the  immediate 
context — see  verse   18,   t^utotoko;  ix  ruv  vtx^uiv — '*  The  Jirst-horn 
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III.  We  have  now  to  consider  more  particularly 
the  apostle's  declaration  that  hy  the  Son  of  God  all 
things  were  created :  on  h  aura  iKriff^ri  ra  '^ocvra,  roc  h 
roig  ov§ccvo7g,  jcki  roc  It)  TTJg  y^c,  ra  o^ccra,  kdu  rot,  ao^o(,roc, 
zirz  ^^ovoi^  s'trs  zv^iorrirzg,  sirs  oco-^u},  sirs  l^ovffiar  rci  'xavrcc 
}}i  oLvrox)  xut  ilg  avrov  ezrisoct — "  for  by  him  were  all 
things  created,  that  are  in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth, 
visible  or  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones  or  domi- 
nions, or  principalities  or  powers  ;  all  things  were  cre- 
ated by  him  and  for  him." 

The  generality  of  commentators,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  unite  in  the   opinion — an  opinion,  the  cor- 

from  the  dead."  So  also  Rom.  viii,  29. — comp.  Heb,  i,  6 ;  xi,  28; 
xii,  23. 

With  the  exception  of  Isidorus,  the  ancient  fathers  appear  to  be 
unanimous  in  interpreting  TgoiroVoxog  iraffrig  xTkiug  as  denoting  the 
First-born  or  First-begotten  of  the  universe  ;  and  they  are  careful 
in  marking  the  distinction  between  filiation  and  creation.  Vid. 
Athanas.  contra  Avian.  Orat.  iii,  Ed.  Col.  i,  416.  Justin  Martyr, 
without  making  a  direct  allusion  to  Col.  i,  15,  has  plainly  main- 
tained this  distinction — yvovnc,  ahrov  -rgwroroxoi'  (Jbh  rw  Qiou,  xal  ergo 
cai/rwi;  ruv  -/.rig/jjaroiv — "  knowing  Him  to  be  the  First-begotten  of 
God,  and  before  all  created  things."  Vid.  Dial.  Tryph.  Ed.  Ben. 
p.  195.  Theodoret's  explanation  of  the  phrase  in  question,  is  at 
once  clear  and  forcible— TgwoVo^toj  romv  lar}  rrig  xr/cswg,  ov^  ug  adiX- 
(priv  'iyon  rriv  'KTigiv,  dXk'  wg  crgi  craffjjs  /tTiaic/og  yivvrl^iig.  "  He  is  there- 
fore the  First-born  of  the  created  universe,  not  because  he  has  the 
universe  for  his  sister,  but  because  he  was  begotten  before  any  thing 
was  created:^'  in  loc.  "  The  apostle  wishes  to  show,"  says  Theo- 
phylact,  "  that  before  the  universe  was  created  {ir^o  -xacjjj  rr^g 
Kridiug)  the  Son  exists.  How  does  he  exist  ?  By  generation — 
(S;a  yivr/jSiug  ;)"  in  loc. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  early  fathers  attached  to  the  term 
-r^UTOToxog  vderig  xTidsug  the  idea  of  sovereignty  ;  and  it  has  been 
suggested  to  me,  that  it  is  scarcely  within  the  limits  of  a  sound  in- 
terpretation to  ascribe  to  'Tr^uroroxog  the  joint  meanings  of  primo- 
genitus  and  dominus.  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  the  term  truly 
conveys  the  mixed  idea  of  primogeniture  and  supreme  authority — 
the  latter  attribute  being  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  former. 
If,  however,  it  is  true  that  one  of  these  meanings  ought  to  be 
adopted  in  preference  to  the  other,  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  the 
weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  "  primogenitus"— "  begotten 
before  any  thing  was  created."' 
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rectness  of  which  the  plain  and  impartial  reader  of 
scripture  would  probably  never  think  of  questioning 
— that  the  doctrine  declared  in  this  passage  is  the 
physical,  creation  of  all  things  by  the  Son  of  God. 
This  opinion  however  is  controverted  by  Grotius, 
Wetstein,  Rosenmiiller,  and  the  professed  Socinian 
critics,  who  explain  this  passage  as  relating  to  the  new 
or  moral  creation. 

On  this  subject  we  have  m  the  Jirst  place  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  apostle's  words  can  be  interpreted  no 
otherwise  than  either  of  the  old  or  the  new  creation. 
"  Undoubtedly,"  says  Bishop  Pearson,  "  there  are  but 
two  kinds  of  creation  in  the  language  of  the  scrip- 
tures; the  one  literal,  the  other  metaphorical ;  one  old, 
the  other  new ;  one  by  way  of  formation,  the  other 
by  way  of  reformation."  The  learned  prelate's  re- 
mark will  be  found  to  derive  entire  confirmation  from 
the  use  of  the  verb  Kritco  in  the  Septuagint  version, 
the  Apocrypha,  and  the  New  Testament.  As  applied 
to  intelligent  beings,  (who  are  on  all  hands  allowed 
to  be  in  part  alluded  to  in  Col.  i,  10,)  that  verb,  in 
the  Greek  scriptures,^  uniformly  denotes  cither  the 
old  or  the  new  creation — either  physical  formation, 
or  renovation  and  moral  change." 

Secondly,  in  whichever  of  these  senses  we  interpret 
the  passage,  it  will  still  intelligibly  proclaim  the  deity 


'''  I  have  adopted  the  term,  Greek  Scriptures,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  to  describe  the  Septua^;int  version  of  O.  T.,  the  Apo- 
crypha, and  the  Greek  Testament.  I  have  of  course  no  intention 
to  put  them  all  on  the  same  ground  in  point  of  authority,  or  in  any 
detjree  to  insinuate,  that  eitlier  the  Septuagint  version,  or  the 
Apocrypha  was  inspired. 

**  For  the  iormer  use  of  the  verl)  ( ivhcn  (ipplied  to  moral  cK/ents) 
see  Sept.  Deut.  iv,  32;  Ps.  Ixxxviii,  47  ;  Mai.  ii,  10  ;  Sap.  Soh  ii, 
23 ;  1  Cor.  xi,  9,  &c. ;  for  the  latter,  sec  Eph.  ii,  10,  15;  iv,  24  ; 
and  perhaps  Sept.  Ps.  ci,  18. 
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of  the  Son  of  God.  That  new  creation  of  which  we 
sometimes  read  in  scripture,  and  which  consists  in 
the  transformation  of  fallen  man  from  a  state  of  sin- 
fulness to  one  of  purity  and  piety,  resembles  the  old 
or  physical  creation  in  one  particular — namely,  that 
it  is  the  work  of  God  alone.  Nor  could  the  Son  be 
justly  represented  tons  as  the  efficient  cause  of  either 
of  these  works,  on  any  other  principle  than  that  of 
his  actual  deity — of  his  being  one  in  nature  with  the 
God  and  Father  of  us  all.  Even  Grotius  has  admit- 
ted the  truth  of  this  statement  respecting  the  divine 
origin  of  the  new  creation.  "  Omnia  Christus  fecit 
nova,"  says  he,  "  et  divinior  haec  creatio  quam  prior 
illa."^ 

We  may  now  proceed  to  state  the  evidences  which 
confirm  the  commonly  received  interpretation  of  this 
passage,  as  relating  to  the  old  creation. 

1.  In  the  great  majority  of  passages  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  New  Testament,  in 
which  }criZcj  occurs  that  verb  plainly  denotes  original 
or  physical  formation.^  So  also  the  substantive  fcr/fftg 
usually  signifies  either  the  act  of  physical  creation,  or 
the  creature  which  is  so  made.^  So  general  indeed  is 
this  proper  and  original  meaning  of  the  verb  zri^oj 
and  its  derivative  substantives,   (as   applied  to  sub- 

9  Vid.  Com.  in  Eph.  iii,  9. 

■^  Amongst  other  examples  which  might  be  selected  from  the 
Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha,  the 
reader  may  be  referred  to  Deut.  iv,  32  ;  Psalm  Ixxxviii,  12  ;  cxlviii, 
5;  Eccles.  xii,  1  ;  Amos  iv,  13  ;  Mai.  ii,  10  ;  3  Esd.  vi,  13;  Sap. 
i,  14;  Syr.  xvii,  1  ;  xviii,  1;  xxxiii,  10;  xlix,  16;  Draco  6 ;  in 
the  New  Testament  he  will  find  the  word  thus  used  in  Mark  xiii, 
19;  Apoc.  iv,  11;  x,  6;  and  by  Paul  himself  in  Rom.  i,  25; 
1  Cor.  xi,  9 ;  and  1  Tim.  iv,  3. 

2  Vid.  Judith  ix,  12;  xvi,  11  ;  Sap.  ii,  6;  Syr.  xvi,  18;  Mark 
x,6;  xiii,  19;  xvi,  15;  2  Pet.  iii,  4;  and  in  Paul's  epistles,  in 
Rom.  i,  20,  25 ;  viii,  39 ;  Col.  i,  23  ;  Heb.  iv,  13,  &c. 
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stances  and  beings,)  that  unless  there  be  in  the  con- 
text something  which  plainly  marks  the  contrary,  we 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  thus  interpret  them. 

2.  There  is  nothing  in  this  passage  connected  with 
KTi^co,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  interpretation  of 
that  verb  in  the  sense  of  physical  creation.  The  things 
which  are  here  described  as  having  been  created  are, 
"  all  things  that  are  in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth, 
visible  and  invisible"  and  more  especially  "  thrones, 
dominions,  'principalities,  and  powers  T  the  whole  of 
which  expressions  denote  such  substances  or  beings, 
as  were  truly  the  subjects  of  a  physical  creation. 

Ta  -TrdvTcc,  "all  things,"  as  generally  used  in  the 
Greek  Scriptures,  is  a  term  signifying  the  universe; 
and  the  universe  thus  described,  is  often  mentioned 
as  having  been  physically  created.^ 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  however  that  "  all 
things  that  are  in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible 
and  invisible,"  may  be  the  universe  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual agents  only ;  for  the  same  expressions  (ex- 
clusive of  the  last  clause  "  visible  and  invisible")  are 
best  understood  as  bearing  such  a  signification,  in 
two  other  passages  of  Paul's  epistles.*  Certain  it  is 
that  moral  and  intelligent  agents  are  described  by 
"Thrones,  Dominions,  Principalities,  and  Powers" — 
words  which,   by  a  figure  of  speech  usual  in  the  writ- 


•''Sap.  i,  14;  Syr.  xviii,  1  ;  Apoc.  iv,  11  ;  perhaps  also  in  I'lpli. 
iii,  9. 

^  One  of  these  passages  occurs  within  a  few  verses  of  that  wiiich 
we  are  now  considering^ — see  Col.  i,  20.  "  And  havinp;  made  peace 
through  the  lilood  of  his  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  (dl  tlniujs  unto 
himself;  by  him,  I  say,  whether  they  be  thinp;s  in  earth  or  thini:;s  in 
heaven."  The  other  passa<2;e  is  ]^|)li.  i,  10:  "  That  in  the  dispen- 
sation of  tlie  fulness  of  times,  he  mii;;ht  leather  together  in  one,  all 
things  in  Christ,  both  wliich  are  in  heaven  and  which  are  in  eartli  ; 
even  in  him." 
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ings  of  this  apostle,  denote  persons  or  beings  placed 
in  a  situation  of  eminence  or  authority/  Since  it  is 
in  these  or  similar  terms,  that  he  describes,  more 
particularly,  the  various  orders  of  good  and  bad  an- 
gels,^ it  is  probable  that  these  words  were  here  chiefly 
intended  as  a  specification  of  "  things  invisible^'  and 
represent  those  super-terrestrial  beings  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  authority  in  the  invisible  world. 

Now  it  is  undeniable,  that  the  exalted  beings  whom 
the  apostle  thus  describes,  together  with  all  other 
things  celestial  and  terrestrial,  visible  and  invisible, 
were  truly  and  properly  the  subjects  of  a  physical 
creation. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  in  this  passage 
in  connection  with  the  verb  tctiIco,  which  precludes 
our  interpreting  that  verb  in  the  sense  of  a  moral  or 
new  creation.  It  cannot  be  predicated  of  "  all  things 
celestial  and  terrestrial,  visible  and  invisible,"  or  more 
particularly,  of  good  or  bad  angels,  that  they  were 
created  anew. 

In  proof  of  this  observation,  nothing  more  is  ne- 
cessary than  a  reference  to  those  passages  of  Paul's 
epistles  in  which  he  has  himself  described  this  new 
creation.  They  are  as  follows  :  "  Therefore,  if  any 
man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  7iew  creature  (zcciv^  zritrig) : 
old  things  are  passed  away  ;  behold  all  things  are 
become  new."  ^  "  For  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  cir- 
cumcision availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision,  but 
a  new  creature,  or  a  7iew  creation'^  (Katv/j  Ktioig.) 
"  For  we  are  his  workmanship,  To/^/Aa),  created  {ktic- 

5  Vid.  Rom.  xiii,  1  ;  viii,  38 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  24  ;  Eph.  i,  21  ;  iii,  10 ; 
vi,  12;  Col.  ii,  10,  15;  and  Tit.  iii,  1. 

^  Vid.  Rom.  viii,  38  ;  Eph.  iii,  10;  vi,  12  ;  Col.  ii,  15. 
7  2  Cor.  V,  17.  «  Gal.  vi,  15. 
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&ivrzg)  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which  God 
hath  hefore  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them."^ 
'^  (Christ)  having  abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity 
(between  the  Jews  and  Gentiles),  even  the  law  of 
commandments  contained  in  ordinances  ;  for  to  make 
in  himself  of  twain  one  new  man — 'iva,  rovg  luo  xria-/] 
iv  iciVTco  2ig  evcc  xatvov  kv^ocuttov — so  making  peace."  ^ 
"That  ye  put  off  concerning  the  former  conversation 
the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  de- 
ceitful lusts  ;  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your 
minds,  and  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after 
God  is  created  {rov  Kuroi  Qsov  fcritrdivrcc)  in  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness."^ 

From  these  declarations  respecting  the  new  crea- 
tion, we  find  that  it  consists  in  a  moral  renovation  or 
reformation,  that  it  is  produced  by  the  power  of  God 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  its  operation 
is  confined  to  such  of  the  fallen  children  of  Adam, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  as  experience  redemption, 
and  arc  taught  of  God  to  desert  their  evil  courses, 
and  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  righteousness. 

Such  being  the  account  which  is  given  to  ns  by  the 
apostle  himself  of  the  new  creation,  wc  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  that  this  interpretation  of  the  verb  Kri(!^aj  is 
absolutely  inapplicable,  in  the  example  now  under 
consideration.  Since  the  new  creation,  as  it  is  ex- 
plained by  the  apostle,  is  experienced  only  by  a  part 
of  mankind^  it  is  indisputable  that  neither  the  material 
universe,  nor  the  universe  of  moral  and  intellectual 
creatures  was  the  subject  ot  that  new  creation.'     Of 

^  Eph.  ii,  10.  '   Ver.  15. 

-  Eph.  iv,  22— 24.— cowj/j.  Col.  iii,  9,  10. 

■''  Since  this  reasonint^  is  so  generally  adopted  hy  commentators, 

it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  many  of  tliem  should  have  explained 

a  somewhat  similar  passage  in  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  as  re- 
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the  good  or  bad  angels,  in  particular,  the  new  creation 
could  never  be  predicated.  "The  angels  are  all  either 
good  or  bad,"  observes  bishop  Pearson  in  his  admir- 
able argument  upon  this  passage  of  Scripture  :  "  but 
whether  they  be  bad,  they  can  never  be  good  again, 
nor  did  Christ  come  to  redeem  the  devils  ;  or  whether 
they  be  good,  they  were  always  such,  nor  were  they 
so  by  the  virtue  of  Christ's  incarnation,  for  he  took 
not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels.  We  acknowledge  in 
mankind  a  new  creation,  because  an  old  man  becomes 
a  new  ;  but  there  is  no  such  notion  in  the  celestial 
hierarchy,  because  no  old  and  new  angels  :  they  which 
fell  are  fallen  for  eternity ;  they  which  stand,  always 
stood,  and  shall  stand  for  ever.  Where  then  are  the 
regenerated  thrones  and  dominions  P — Where  are  the 
recreated  principalities  and  powers  P"* 

lating,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  new  creation.     The  passage  alluded 

to  is  Eph.  iii,  8,  9  :  "  Unto  me is  this  grace  given,  that  I 

should  preach  among  the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ : 
and  to  make  all  men  see  what  is  the  fellowship  of  the  mystery 
which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  hath  been  hid  in  God,  who 
created  all  things  by  Christ  Jesus" — rui  ra  'ffdvTo,  xrisavrt  dia  'lyjSou 
X^idTou.  The  concluding  words  of  this  passage  are  explained  by 
Beza,  Hammond,  Whitby,  and  Macknight,  as  relating  at  once  to 
the  old  and  to  the  new  creation.  Grotius  explains  them  of  the 
new  creation  simply  ;  and  Schleusner  adopts  the  same  interpreta- 
tion ;  for  he  renders  these  expressions,  qui  omnes  totos  immutavit 
per  Christum.  To  such  an  interpretation  of  the  verb  xt/^w  in 
Eph.  iii,  9,  it  appears  to  be  an  all-sufficient  objection,  that  on  the 
examination  of  those  passages  in  the  works  of  the  same  author, 
in  which  the  new  creation  is  undoubtedly  mentioned,  it  is  proved 
to  be  untrue  in  fact,  that  the  "  omnes  toti "  were  so  created.  The 
moral  change  which  is  thus  designated,  took  place  neither  in  all 
creatures,  nor  in  all  mankind ;  but  only  in  the  faithful  followers  of 
Jesus  Christ :  nor  does  it  appear  in  any  degree  reasonable  so  to 
contract  the  meaning  of  ra  itw/rix,  as  to  interpret  that  expression 
of  "  those  only  "  amongst  mankind,  who  are  truly  redeemed  from 
sin. 

The  words  5/a  'lj]<roD  Xg/oToS  are  here  of  doubtful  authority,  and 
are  discarded  from  the  text  of  Griesbach. 

*  On  the  Creed,  fol.  ed.  p.  116. 
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Since  then  we  read  in  the  New  Testament  only  of 
two  creations, —  the  one  original  and  physical,  the 
other  new  and  moral, — since  one  or  other  of  these 
must  he  here  designated  hy  the  verb  Krito), — since  all 
the  things  or  beings  which  the  apostle  mentions  as 
having  been  created,  were  truly  the  subjects  of  the 
first  creation,  since  much  the  greater  proportion  of 
those  things  or  beings  were  not  the  subjects  of  the 
second  creation, — we  appear  constrained  to  adopt  the 
conclusion,  that  it  is  the  Jirst  and  not  the  second  cre- 
ation which  is  mentioned  in  this  passage ;  and  that 
the  apostle  has  here  instructed  us  in  the  doctrine,  that 
all  things  celestial  and  terrestrial,  visible  and  invisible, 
whether  they  be  Thrones  or  Dominions,  or  Princi- 
palities or  Powers,  were  originally  and  physically 
created  by  the  Son  of  God. 

4.  We  have  already  observed,  that  the  creation  of  all 
things  by  the  Son  or  Word  of  God,  was  a  doctrine 
held  by  many  of  the  Jews  at  the  christian  era.  And 
that  it  was  on  this  doctrine,  as  received  among  his 
countrymen,  that  Paul  has  placed  the  stamp  of  apos- 
tolic authority,  is  indicated  in  a  manner  at  once  cu- 
rious and  satisfactory,  by  the  titles  which  he  here 
employs  to  designate  the  Son  of  God.  He  declares 
that  the  Son  is  "  the  Image  of  the  invisible  God, — 
the  First-begotten  of  the  whole  creation  ;  J'or  (or  he- 
cause)  by  him  were  all  things  created,  &c. ;"  so  that 
the  creation  of  all  things  is  adduced  in  elucidation 
of  these  titles,  and,  as  it  were,  for  the  purpose  of 
justifying  their  application  to  .Jesus  Christ.  Now 
there  are  passages  in  the  works  of  Philo,  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  ideas  which  these  terms 
convey,  according  to  the  theology  of  the  .Jews,  were 
immediately  connected  with   the   doctrine,    thai    God 
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physically  created  all  things  by  means  of  his  Word 
or  Son. 

In  explaining  the  word  kvccrohyi  (applied  in  Sept. 
version  of  Zech.  iii,  8,  to  Joshua  the  High  Priest)  as 
a  name  of  that  divine  and  spiritual  Person,  the  Son 
of  God,  Philo  writes  as  follows  :  Tovrov  (jusu  ycc^  Ugztr- 
BOrarov  Tlov  6  roov  ovroov  avsrsiXs  Uccr^^,  oV  eriPcodi  v^coro- 
yovov  ojvo^Jbciffz^  zccl  6  yivvrjSzig  (JjSvtoi  iLiyuovi/jZvog  rag  rov 
IluT^og  ohovg^  T^og  itcc^a^zly^aTcc  a^yj-rvrrcc  sksivov  (^XiTcuv, 
l[j!j6§(pov  iihrj — "  For  the  Father  of  all  things  raised  up 
this  his  Eldest  Son,  whom  he  elsewhere  denominates 
the  FIRST  BEGOTTEN  ;  and  he  being  begotten, — imita- 
ting the  proceedings  of  the  Father,  whose  original 
models  he  contemplated — formed  species  of  beings."^ 
Again,  when  explaining  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Ge- 
nesis, this  author  says,  Tig  av  ovv  si';?,  '7r\^v  o  Aoyog  6 
TlgSfffivTi^og  rSv  yzviaiv  sIXj^Ootcov,  ou  zddccTn^  o'l'a- 
Kog  hsiX}^[Jj[jL>ivog,  6  rZv  oXoov  H,u(ii§vriryig  xr^oCkiOvyp  to-  av^- 
'TTOivroc  zcci  ors  iKOd^O'Tr'kd.sii  ')(^^riaa(LZvog  h^yavu  rovru  T^og 
T/jv  kvvTairiov  rSv  axonXoviJbivm  aveucnv  — "  Who  can 
this  be  but  the  Word  who  is  elder  than  all  created 
things — of  whom  laying  hold  as  of  a  rudder,  the  Go- 
vernor of  all  conducts  the  universe  ;  and  whom,  when 
he  formed  the  world,  he  employed  as  his  instrument, 
in  the  faultless  composition  of  his  finished  works."*' 

In  these  passages,  the  doctrine  that  the  Son  of  God 
was  the  First-begotten,  and  older  than  all  things,  and 
the  further  doctrine  that  God  created  the  world  by  the 
intervention  of  his  Son,  are  clearly  connected.  These 
doctrines,  as  recognized  by  the  early  Jews,  evidently 
depended  on  each  other ;  and,  whether  we  consider 
the  title  First-begotten   to   be   descriptive   simply  of 

^  De  Confus.  Ling.  Ed.  Mangeii,  vol.  i,  p.  414. 
^  De  Migrat.  Abrah.  torn,  i,  p.  437. 
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priority,  or  of  supremacy  also,  it  is  in  perfect  con- 
sistency both  with  reason  and  with  the  known  opi- 
nions of  his  countrymen,  that  the  apostle  adduces  the 
creation  of  all  things  by  the  Son,  as  a  proof  that 
he  is  the  First-begotten. 

The  connexion  which  subsisted  between  the  opinion 
that  God  created  the  world,  and  particularly  mankind 
by  his  Son,  and  the  title  applied  to  the  latter  of  zIkuv 
rov  Qiou — "  the  Image  of  God,"  is  equally  striking,  as 
will  appear  from   the  testimony  of  the  same  writer. 
In  his  book  of  allegories,  that  author  thus  comments 
upon  the  Hebrew  name  Bezaleel,  which  may  be  inter- 
preted  "  God  in  the  shadow."     ^kioc,  Qsov  hi,  6  Aoyog 
tcvrov  Istv   CO  KOidu.'Trio  o^yuvM  7r^O(Ty^priffd[jijivog  Ikocti/jOtoizi' 
avTTj  hi   yj  GKiu,  tcou  to   coaavu   d'Trn-ftovKJ^u,   irzocov  Ish 
d^x^rvTTOV.     "ClffTrs^  yao  6  Qeog  -Trcc^tthnyf/joc  ryjg  sizouog, 
tJv  (TKiau  vvv]  TCiKKriKiv,  ouTojg  ri   sifcoj!/  uXXcov  yivirui  -Trugd- 
hiiy^a,   ctig  kcu  hd^'/jo^zvog  rrjg  vofjbohaiccg  Ih'/iXojaiv,  zl'Trcuv, 
zai  iTTor/jCiu  6  Qiog  rov  dvO^coTrov  kut   zIkovo,  &eov,  ug  r^g 
[jjh  iiKovog  Kurd  rov  Qiov  d'Trsix.ovfffdsIffrig,  rovhl  dv0§co'^ov 
Kccrd  rrjv  ilKOvu,  }M^ovaccv  hvvdf/jiv  -Traouhsiyftjarog — "  The 
shadow  of  God  is  his  Word,  whom  he  employed  as 
his  instrument  when  he  made  the  world  ;  this  shadow, 
or  as  it  were   express  image,  being  the  archetype  of 
other  things.     For  as  God  is  the  model  of  the  image 
which  here  he  has  denominated  the  sliadow,  so  the 
image  becomes  the  model  of  other  things.     Thus  in 
the  commencement  of  the  law  it  is  said,  '  And  God 
made  man  after  the  image  of  God  ;'  the  image  having 
been  produced    after  the  pattern   of  God  ;  and  7nan 
after  that  of  the  image  which  in  its  turn  assumes  the 
character   of  a   model.'"'     In    another    place,   when 
speaking  of  the  immortal  soul,    Phih)  observes  rvTru- 
Lib.  iii,  Eel.  Mang.  toiu.  i,  I  Of). 
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^nvcii  zara,  r^v  iizovcc  rov  "Ovrog — "  that  it  is  formed 
after  the  image  of  Jehovah  ;"  and  adds  Aoyog  U  'istv 
UKuv  02oD,  ^i  OX)  (Tvf/j'Trag  6 Pi6(T(jbog  ihfjfjbiov^ysiro. — "Now 
the  image  of  God  is  the  Word,  by  whom  the  ivhole 
world  was  fabricated"  *  Lastly  he  describes  the  soul 
of  man  as  rv^codh  cp^aythcc  (read  Gp^ayihi)  (dzov  rig  6 
Xccgazr^g  Isiv  6  d'ihog  Koyog — "  formed  by  the  seal  of 
God,  of  which  the  eternal  Word  is  the  engraven 
orm. 

Since  then  the  'physical  creation  of  all  things  by 
the  Word  or  Son  of  God,  was  received  as  a  part  of 
their  theology,  by  many  of  the  Jews  who  were  co- 
temporary  with  the  apostle  ;  since  the  titles  "First- 
begotten  of  the  world,"  and  "  Image  of  God,"  were 
understood  to  be  immediately  connected  with  that 
doctrine ;  since  the  apostle  applies  to  the  Son  these 
very  titles  in  Col.  i,  16,  and  elucidates  them  by  the 
declaration,  that  "  by  him  were  all  things  created  ;" 
no  one,  surely,  who  in  the  explanation  of  scripture 
attaches  a  proper  value  to  the  light  of  antiquity,  will 
refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  creation  of  which  Paul 
makes  mention,  is  the  physical  creation. 

5.  In  confirmation  of  the  commonly  received  in- 
terpretation of  Col.  i,  16,  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
adduce  the  express  and  uniform  judgment  of  the  early 
christian  church.  This  passage  of  scripture  has  been 
frequently  cited  by  the  fathers  ;  and  always  (as  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  observe)  with  reference  to  the 
doctrine,  that  all  things  were  originally  created  by  the 
Son  of  God.  The  following  words  of  Origen  afford  a 
sufficient  example :  "  The  unbegotten  God  gave  com- 

^  De  Monarchia,  lib.  ii,  torn,  ii,  225. 
^  This  passage  afFords  a  striking  elucidation  of  Heb.  i,  3,  where 
Christ  is  called  ;^^ag ax t;5^  rtjg  vTrograaeuc,   the  "express  image  of 
the  substance"  of  God.  De  Mundo,  torn,  ii,  p.  606. 
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mandment  to  the  First-begotten  of  the  whole  creation, 
and  there  were  created  not  only  the  workl  and  the 
things  that  are  in  it,  but  all  other  things,  whether 
thrones  or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers,  for 
all  things  were  created  by  him  and  for  him,  and  he 
is  before  all  things."^ 

If  then  the  question  be  asked,  why  Col.i,  16  ought 
to  be  interpreted  as  relating  to  the  original  creation 
of  all  things  by  the  Son  of  God  ;  we  may  answer. 
Because  the  verb  Kritco  must  here  denote  either  the 
original,  or  the  new  creation  ;  because  according  to 
its  generally  adopted  meaning,  it  denotes  original 
creation  ;  because  the  things  here  mentioned  by  the 
apostle  were  truly  the  subjects  of  such  original  cre- 
ation ;  because  many  of  them  were  not  the  subjects 
of  the  new  creation  ;  because  the  doctrine  in  question 
appertained  to  the  theology  of  the  Jews  at  the  christian 
era;  because,  according  to  that  theology,  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  very  titles  or  descriptions  of  the  Son, 
with  which  Paul  has  here  connected  it ;  and  lastly,  be- 
cause this  interpretation  has  received  the  uniform  sup- 
port of  those  writers,  who,  in  consequence  of  their  date 
and  native  language,  possessed  the  best  opportunity 
of  forming  a  correct  opinion  of  the  apostle's  meaning. 

^  ^ 'EviTiiXaro  yap  6  dyinrirog  Qdg  rw  Tl^oToroxui  Taff'/jg  y.Tiasojc,  -/.ai 
exriddrisav  ov  /mvov  6  -/.off/Mg  xal  ra  ev  aurw,  aXXa  xa/  Td  Xo/Va  -rdvra, 
i'lTi  iiffoVo/,  i"i7i  nv^iorrjTig,  i't'rs  dey^ai,  s'i'ts  s^ousiar  Traira  yd^  5/'  aurou  y.al 
iig  ajTW  ixriffrai,  xa!  avrog  sari  ttso  rrd.vTuv.  hi  Johan.  torn,  ii,  cap.  8. 
Ed.  Ben.  torn,  iv,  67.  See  also  Orig.  in  Jcrcvi.  honi.  15,  Ed. 
Ben.  torn,  iii,  p.  226.  Tertull.  adv.  Marcion,  lib.  v,  cap.  19,  Ed. 
Semi,  i,  462.  Athanas.  contra  Arian.  orat.  iii,  Ed.  Col.  i,  416. 
Cyril.  Hieros.  Cateches.  xi,  de  Fit.  Unig.  24.  Ed.  Ben.  p.  161. 
Chrysostom.  in  Johan.  horn,  v,  alias  iv,  Ed.  Ben.  torn,  viii,  .'37. 
Isidorus  Pelus.  lib.  iii,  cpis.  31.  Fjuscbius,  Prccp.  Evany,  lib.  xi, 
cap.  19.  Ed.  Col.  541.  Thcodoret,  in  loc.  Hilarius  Ejnsc.  Tract, 
in  Ps.  xci,  Ed.  Ben.  p.  237.      Tkeophylact  ct  CEcumcn.  in  loc. 


No.  XIII. 

ON  THE  PREACHING  OF  CHRIST  TO  THE  ANTEDILUVIANS. 

1  Pet.  iii,  18 — 20.   "Or/  x-a)   Is^^i'sh  ci'ra,^  ttzpI  afJUKo- 

ro7g  h  <pvXcczrj  'XViviLUGi  'jro^iu&zig  Izrj^v^iv,  aTrzi^riaccai  tcotz, 
on  k'Tn^ihix^ro  rj  rov  Qsov  (jjaK^o^v^Juloc  h  ^f^igccig  'NaJs, 
Kccru(TKiuciZ,oiJijiVf]g  Ki^arov^  sig  nv  oXiyai  rovrisiv  oktu  -^v- 
yjxi  hiS(Tc!j0/j(TOiv  hi'  vhccTog. 

"  For  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the 
just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God, 
being  fut  to  death  in  the  jiesh,  hut  quickened  bij  the 
Spirit :  by  which  also  he  went  and  preached  to  the 
spirits  in  prison,  which  sometime  were  disobedient, 
when  once  the  long-suffering  of  God  waited  in  the 
days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  ivas  a  preparing,  wherein 
few,  that  is  eight  souls,  ivere  saved  by  water  :"  Eng. 
Trans. 

This  remarkable  passage  of  Scripture  is  justly  con- 
sidered to  contain  an  evidence  of  the  preexistence  and 
deity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  for  we  may  learn  from  it,  that 
our  Saviour,  in  his  spiritual  or  divine  nature,  (whether 
by  immediate  revelation,  or  by  the  instrumentality  of 
his  prophet  Noah,)  preached  to  the  rebellious  inhabit- 
ants of  the  world,  before  the  flood. 

In  order  to  elucidate  and  confirm  this  assertion,  we 
may,  in  the  first  place,  examine  the  declaration  re- 
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specting  Christ — that  he  was  put  to  death,  (tu^k),  and 
quickened  or  raised  again  to  life,  xviuf/jun. 

Some  learned  men,  and  especially  the  late  Bishop 
Horsley,  have  concluded  that  caff  here  signifies  the 
body  as  distinguished  from  the  soul,  and  'mvfjbcx,  the 
soul  as  distinguished  from  the  body.  Such  an  inter- 
pretation, however,  is  scarcely  admissible  ;  for  if  we 
take  'Trveufjuccf  in  this  passage,  as  signifying  the  human 
soul  of  Christ,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
term  ^MOToirj^sk — qidchened  or  made  alive.  Though 
it  may  be  justly  said  of  Christ,  that  he  was  put  to 
death  in  his  body,  on  what  grounds  can  it  be  asserted 
of  him,  that  he  was  made  alive  either  in  or  by  his 
soul?  Neither  was  his  immortal  soul  capable  of  being 
itself  quickened,  nor  can  we  conceive,  that  it  was  the 
instrument  employed  in  effecting  the  resurrection  of 
of  his  mortal  body.  It  has  indeed  been  observed  by 
Rosenmiiller  and  other  critics,  that  Zojotcoiziv  may  here 
adopt  a  meaning  which  sometimes  attaches  to  the 
parallel  Hebrew  verb  riTrjlL^ — "m  vita  conservare ;" 
in  which  case  t^aoToiyj^sig  wiviLuri  may  be  rendered, 
^"^  preserved  or  kept  alive  in  his  soul."  But  even 
where  rirrin  has  this  peculiar  signification,  there  is 
always  a  reference  to  some  extraneous  power,  by 
which  the  subject  of  the  proposition  is  caused  to  con- 
tinue alive  ;^  and  therefore,  even  in  this  sense,  the 
term  ^uoToiri^ug  cannot  be  regarded  as  descriptive  of 
the  soul  of  Jesus,  which,  after  the  death  of  his  body, 
continued  to  exist,  because  it  was  in  its  own  nature 
indestructible. 

As  '^avccroJ^iig  denotes  that  Jesus  was  put  to  deathy 
so  it  appears  that  ZpooTroirj^zlg  can  be  understood  only 
of  his  being  restored  to  life.     The  former  expression 

-  Vid.  Gen.  vii,  3  ;  Num.  xxxi,  15 ;  Ps.  xxii,  29 ;  Neh.  ix,  (j. 
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relates  to  his  crucifixion,  the  hitter  therefore  to  his 
resurrection  ;  and  TvivfLocri  must  be  regarded  as  indi- 
cating the  power  by  which  that  resurrection  was  ef- 
fected. According  to  the  view  of  the  subject  which 
appears  to  have  been  taken  by  our  translators,  that 
power  was  the  Holy  Spirit — for  they  render  the  clause 
in  question,  "  but  quickened  hy  the  Spirit."  But  the 
article  r<£»,  which  was  formerly  read  before  tvzviiiUTi, 
has,  upon  ample  authority^  been  excluded  from  the 
text  by  Wetstein,  Matthaei,  and  Griesbach  :  and  even 
had  the  article  been  genuine,  Trvsj^jM/ar;,  without  a  pre- 
position, would  scarcely  be  capable  of  this  particular 
meaning;  for  "there  is  no  indisputable  instance  in 
the  New  Testament,"  says  Bishop  Middleton,  "  in 
which  any  thing  is  said  to  have  been  done  or  suffered 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  where  Hi/eu[JijCi,  vi^hether  in  the 
genitive  or  dative  case,  is  not  governed  by  some  pre- 
position." ^  It  appears  most  reasonable  therefore  to 
adopt  the  conclusion  of  many  able  commentators, 
that  the  power  by  which  Jesus  is  here  declared  to 
have  been  raised — the  power  expressed  by  the  word 
TvsvfjbciTi — is  that  of  his  own  divinity. 

This  explanation  is  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  who  expressly  ascribes  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  to  the  divine  power,'^  and  when  speak- 
ing of  Christ,  declares  that  he  is  himself  '7rv&v(/>cc  ^ao- 
TOfovv,  "a  quickening  spirit."^  It  is  in  accordance 
also  WMth  the  sayings  of  Jesus  himself,  who  claimed 
a  power  of  restoring  the  dead  to  life,  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  Father  ;^  asserted  that  he  had  power  both 
to  lay  down  his  life  and  to  take  it  again;''  and  actu- 

•"'  On  the  Greek  Art.  in  loc. 

*  2  Cor.  xiii,  4. — comp.  Rom.  vi,  4 ;  1  Cor,  vi,  14. 

•'"'  1  Cor.  XV,  45.         '-'  John  v,  21.         ^  John  x,  18, 
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ally  promised  to  raise  up  the  "  temple"  of  his  hody 
in  three  days.^ 

Now,  as  -Trvsut^a  in  this  passage  may  be  considered 
to  have  an  especial  reference  to  the  divine  nature  of 
Jesus  Christ,  so  it  appears  that  <raf|  signifies  his  hu- 
7nan  nature.  For  this  term  is  familiarly  used  in  the 
Greek  scriptures  to  represent  manJcind ;  and  there  are 
several  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the 
humanity  of  Christ,  as  distinguished  from  his  divi- 
nity, is  denoted  by  this  substantive.  Thus  we  read 
that  the  "  Word  was  made  or  became  Flesh  "^ — that 
Jesus  Christ,  who  was  demonstrated  to  be  the  Son  of 
God  with  power  according  to  the  Spirit,  "was  made 
of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  Jlesh." ' — that 
he  who  is  "  over  all  God  blessed  for  ever,"  came  of 
the  Jews  "  as  concerning  the Jiesh.^"^  Our  Redeemer 
was  put  to  death  cocoyX  in  the  flesh,  i.  e.  as  man, 
and  he  was  raised  again,  '^i'&v(jbccri,  i.  e.  by  the  power 
of  his  spiritual  or  divine  nature,  as  being  himself 
God. 

This  distinction  is  forcibly  stated  by  Theophylact, 
(after  Chrysostom)  in  his  commentary  on  this  pas- 
sage.^ "  Being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  that  is,  as 
i7ian ;  bnt  quickened  by  the  Spirit,  that  is,  as  God. 
By  the  term  'TrvzvfJijccTi,  he  means  to  represent  God,  as 
by  (Toi^Ki  also,  he  denotes  man.  Of  the  former,  the 
evangelist  is  our  witness,  when  he  declares  that  God 

"  John  ii.  19. 
^  John  i,  14.  '  Rom.  i,  4. 

"  Rom.  ix,  5. — cump.  Ik-b.  ii,  14;  1  John  iv,  2;  vid.  SchlcAis- 
ner,  Lex.  in  voc. 

•''  2agx^  ''^avaruOilg  uvrl  ruxi  u;  m.^owjoc,'  rrviiiiiari  hi  ^uo'xoiri'^sJg,  ug 
Qihg'  rh  ya^  Uviufiari,  to  Gsbg  ^oOXirai  Ta^iardv,  ucfxi^  xai  rh  ga^x.1,  rb 
av^PUTog.  Too  /jbiv  rr^uTOV  6  F.uayyiXKSTiig  fid^rvg,  IlwO/xa,  Xiyw,  o  0ibg 
. , . .  rh  diCriPov  ds  rrdaa  ri  ^lia.  yga^j^.  ix.  robrou  de  ea(pif  oV/  di'Tr'koug  6 
Xpierhg,  ou  rfi  brrodruffii,  aXXa  rf,  (pben. 

V.  \'. 
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is  a  Spirit — of  the  latter,  the  whole  scripture  testifies. 
Hence  it  is  evident,  that  Christ  is  double,  not  in  per- 
son indeed,  hut  in  naturer 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  meaning- 
of  the  apostle  in  his  declaration,  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
'*  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the 
Spirit,"  we  may  proceed  to  consider  the  next  clause  in 
the  passage  before  us — h  co  kou  roig  Iv  (pukuKri  'jrvivybcx.ai 
-TTo^zv^zig  2zf]§v^si/,  z.  7.  K.  "  by  (or  in)  which  he  went 

and  preached  to  the  spirits  in   prison,  &c." In 

order  to  the  elucidation  of  the  doctrine  which  Peter 
has  here  promulgated,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  the 
first  place,  that,  when  our  Saviour,  in  his  divine  na- 
ture, is  represented  as  going,  and  doing  any  thitig, 
these  terms  must  be  understood  in  the  same  general 
sense,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  ascribe  to  the  de- 
clarations of  Scripture,  that  God  himself  "  descended" 
or  "  came"  to  effect  any  particular  purpose.  Such 
expressions  set  forth  the  more  marked  and  peculiar 
exertions  oi  his  providence,  who  fiUeth  all  in  all,  and 
in  whom,  whatsoever  may  be  our  local  situation,  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  It  has  indeed 
been  observed  by  Eisner  and  Macknight,  that  To^sv'^sig 
may  here  be  regarded  as  a  pleonasm,  Tro^sv^slg  lz?i§v^sv, 
being  nearly  equivalent  to  izrjpv^zv  alo7ie.  '^  Among 
the  examples  from  Scripture  of  this  form,"  says  Mack- 
night,  "the  clearest  and  most  direct  is  Eph.  ii,  15 — 
17;  '  Having  abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity,  &c. 
....  hoc]  ik^uv  zvYiyyikiaaro — and  came  and  preached 
peace  to  you  who  are  afar  off,  &c.'  For  it  is  certain 
that  our  Lord,  after  his  resurrection,  did  not  go  per- 
sonally to  the  Gentiles  to  preach  peace  to  them.  He 
preached  to  them  by  his  apostles  only.  But  if  Christ 
is  said,  by  Paul,  to  go  and  do  what  he  did  by  his 
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apostles,  he  may  with  equal  propriety  be  said,  by 
Peter,  to  go  and  do  what  he  did  by  his  prophet  Noah."* 
To  whom  then  is  our  Lord  in  his  divine  nature 
described  in  this  passage,  as  going  and  preaching,  or 
more  simply  as  preaching  ?  To  "  the  spirits  in  pri- 
son ;  (roTg  h  (pvXaKrj  'Tn/ivfjjccfft)  which  sometimes  were 
disohedient,  when  once  the  longsuffering  of  God  waited 
in  the  days  of  Noah,  ivhile  the  ark  was  a  preparing, 
^T."  The  objects  of  his  divine  administrations  are 
liere  expressly  stated  to  have  been  the  disobedient 
antediluvians ;  and  we  may  conclude,  that  this  race  of 
mankind  is  described,  first,  as  'Trvsvyjurcc.,  because,  at 
the  time  when  the  apostle  wrote,  they  were  no  longer 
in  the  body ;  and  secondly,  as  h  (pvXccK^,  because  they 
were  then  imprisoned  in  the  mansion  of  separate  spi- 
rits, being  there  reserved  for  future  and  final  judg- 
ment. For  the  purpose,  as  it  would  seem,  of  removing 
from  the  passage  some  of  its  apparent  difficulties,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  "the  spirits"  here  mentioned 
by  the  apostle,  may  simply  denote  "men,"  in  the 
usual  sense  of  that  term  ;  and  that  the  "  prison"  of 
these  persons  was  purely  metaphorical — the  bondage 
of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  But  the  terms 
■rvgyjM/ara  and  OvXcc^c^  appear  to  be  of  too  precise  and 
singular  a  nature  to  admit  of  so  loose  an  interpreta- 
tion ;  nor  need  we  hesitate  in  acceding  to  the  more 
usual  explanation  of  these  expressions  as  stated  by 
Schlcusner,^  "animis  corpore  exutis,  (pia?  nunc  in  tai'- 
taro  (quem  poeta?  veteres  ferreas  portas  habere  finge- 
bant)  conclusse  tencntur.  Syrus  recte  h.  1.  interpre- 
tatus  est  in  inferno.  (Jonf.  Apoc.  xx,  7,  'kv^mzrai  o 
y^uTumg  Ik  T>jg  ^v/MK7Jg  avrov."'^ 

'  In  loc.  •''  In  voc.  4. 

^  Daniel  Ileinsius,  in  order  to  tlieelueidation  of  these  expressions, 
lias  adduced  some  passages  from  the  remains  of  the  apocryphal 
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Since,  then,  it  must  he  allowed,  that  the  objects  of 
our  Lord's  divine  administrations,  recorded  in  this 
passage,  were  the  rebellious  antediluvians, — the  spi- 
rits who,  at  the  time  when  the  apostle  wrote,  were 
in  prison, — it  only  remains  for  us  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion. When  Christ  thus  preached  to  them  ? 

It  was  a  notion  current  among  some  of  the  ancient 
fathers — a  notion  evidently  grounded  on  this  passage 
— that  Jesus  Christ,  between  his  death  and  his  resur- 
rection, descended  into  Hades  or  Hell,  the  place  of 
departed  spirits,  and  there  preached  the  Gospel  to 
that  race  of  sinners.  This  doctrine  was  brought  for- 
ward so  early  as  the  close  of  the  second  century,  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,^  and  after  that  time  was  oc- 
casionally alluded  to  by  the  fathers  of  the  church. 
Origen,  for  example,  in  one  passage  of  his  works, 
cites  I  Pet.  iii,  19,  as  evincing  that  those  persons  who 
had  been  destj^oyed  by  the  deluge,  were  not  left  des- 
titute of  hope,^  and  in  another  place  he  adduces  the 
words  of  the  apostle,  to  prove  that  our  Saviour, 
during  the  period  of  his  separation  from  the  body, 
was  diligently  engaged  in  labouring  for  the  salvation 
of  souls.^     Thus,  also,  Hilarius  Pictavensis  declares 

book  of  Enoch,  in  which  the  impious  giants  before  the  flood,  and 
in  the  days  of  Noah — the  progeny  of  the  sons  of  God,  and  the 
daughters  of  men — rrvroiMara  7rov7\oa,,  evil  spirits, — are  declared  to 
have  been  bound  and  cast  into  prison,  there  to  be  reserved  for  the 
judgment  of  the  last  day  :  "  Bind  them,"  says  the  Supreme  Being 
to  the  angel  Michael,  "  for  seventy  generations  in  the  low  places  of 
the  earth,  until  the  day  of  their  judgment,  until  the  day  of  the 
completion,  when  the  judgment  of  eternity  shall  be  consummated :" 
vid.  Rosenmilller  Schol.  in  loc. 

7  Vid.  Strom,  lib.  vi,  Ed.  Potter,  p.  763. 
^  "  Non  legunt  quid  scriptum  sit  de  spe  illorum,  qui  in  diluvio 
peremti  sunt,  de  qua  spe  Petrus  ipse  in  prima  epistola  sua  ita  ait." 
(Interp.  Rujfino.)  De  Princip.  cap.  5,  Ed.  Ben.  vol.  i,  p.  88. 

■^u^iCfiou  7oZ  ocjo  roZ  cufjMroc.  n.r.X.  Selecta  in  Psabn.  vol.  ii,  p.  553, 
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that  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  apostle  Peter,  to 
prove  tlial  Jesus  Christ  descended  into  hell,  and  there 
exhorted  those  imprisoned  souls  who  had  been  unbe- 
lievers in  the  days  of  Noah.^ 

In  modern  times,  a  similar  interpretation  of  1  Pet. 
iii,  19,  has  been  advanced  by  Bishop  Horsley,*  Avho, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  explains  wsvijuari  of 
the  soul  of  Christ.  This  he  supposes  to  have  de- 
scended into  the  region  of  departed  spirits — the  place 
of  "safe  keeping" — and  there  to  have  administered 
instruction  and  consolation  to  some  of  the  antedilu- 
vians who  had  once  been  disobedient,  but  who,  before 
their  death,  repented  of  their  unbelief  and  sin.  Such 
an  interpretation  of  the  passage  may  be  very  ingeni- 
ous ;  but  surely,  on  a  sober  estimate  of  the  whole 
subject,  it  cannot  be  deemed,  in  any  degree,  satis- 
factory."" 

^  "  Scit  testante  apostolo  Petro,  descendentc  in  infcrna  Domino, 
etiam  his  qui  in  carcereerant  etincreduliquoniam  fuerant  indiebus 
Noii,  exhortationem  preedicatam  fuisse."  Tract,  in  Ps.  118,  Ed. 
Ben.  p.  306. 

"  Horslcifs  Serm.  xx. 

^  It  is  well  known  that  the  descent  of  Christ  into  Hell  forms  an 
article  in  the  creed  of  the  Church  of  Enji;land.  From  Bishop  Pear- 
son's dissertation  on  the  subject,  we  learn  that  this  article  was  first 
introduced  into  the  Aquileian  creed,  in  which,  from  the  context,  it 
appears  to  relate  simply  to  the  burial  of  the  body  of  our  Lord  iti  the 
(/rave;  but  that  it  is  now  understood  to  denote  the  descent  of  the 
soul  of  Christ,  after  the  death  of  his  body,  into  the  region  of  de- 
parted spirits.  Pearson  candidly  allows  that  this  doctrine  cannot 
be  ri;;htly  deduced,  either  from  1  Pet.  iii,  19;  or  from  Eph.  iv,  9; 
where  we  read  that  Christ  who  ascended,  did  Jirst  descend  "  into 
the  lower  parts  of  the  earth."  The  former  passajj;e  he  interprets  as 
relatiuj^  to  the  divine  operations  of  Christ  in  his  preexistence  ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  latter,  he  has  no  difficulty  in  concluding,  that 
the  descent  of  Christ,  tig  ra  xarojri^ct  /xfg»)  rri;  yr/g,  is  nothing  more 
than  his  descent  from  heaven  to  earth.  The  single  passage  on 
which  the  doctrine  niay  fairly  be  considered  to  rest  is  Psal.  xvi,  10. 
"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  lull."  '71^^L^•^  ^ti'D3  Dtj/n  X'?— 
words  applied  to  Christ  in  Acis  li,  31.     If  ^^^U/  here  signilies  the 
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Among  the  epistles  of  Augustine,  a  very  interesting 
one  is  addressed  to  his  brother  Bishop,  Evodius,  in 
reply  to  some  enquiries  respecting  the  probable  mean- 
ing of  the  apostle  in  this  remarkable  passage.  Au- 
gustine declares  himself  to  be  greatly  at  a  loss 
for  a  sound  interpretation  of  the  apostle's  doctrine. 
For  a  time,  he  appears  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
Christ,  between  his  crucifixion  and  resurrection,  ac- 
tually descended  into  hell — the  prison  in  which  were 
confined  the  rebelhous  antediluvians  ;  but,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  cannot  conceive  that  these  dismal  regions 
could  contain  the  souls  of  the  righteous  or  the  peni- 
tent ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  mind  revolts  from 
the  absurdity  of  the  notion,  that  the  Gospel  was  there 
preached  to  persons  who  had  died  in  their  sins. 
"  Hanc  opinionem  si  admittimus,"  says  he,  "  qua  pu- 
tari  potest  homines  qui,  cum  viverent,  minime  credi- 
derunt,  posse  in  Christum  apud  inferos  credere,  quis 
ferat  quae  consequuntur  ahsurda  Jideique  contraria?" 
Harassed  with  these  doubts  and  difficulties,  this  able 
theologian,  near  the  close  of  his  epistle,  is  visited  with 
a  ray  of  light  which  dispels  and  overcomes  them  all. 

region  of  departed  spirits — and  it  may  adopt  this  meaning  without 
any  peculiar  reference  to  the  wicked  more  than  the  good— -we  learn 
from  the  passage,  that  the  soul  of  Christ  underwent  the  whole  law 
nf  death.  When  separated  from  the  body,  it  was  gathered  to  the 
place  of  disembodied  souls  ;  where,  however,  it  was  not  left,  but  was, 
at  the  period  of  the  resurrection,  restored  to  its  former  tenement. 

After  much  reflexion,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Pearson, 
that  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  Psalmist,  in  these  words  of  an- 
cient prophecy  ;  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  passage  may 
be  explained  merely  of  the  burial  of  our  Saviour.     The  ll}t)2  of  the 

Hebrews,  and  the  -^v^rri  of  the  Greeks,  sometimes  denote  not  the 
soul  of  a  man,  but  his  person  or  body,  and  even  his  dead  body  : 
see  Num.  vi,  6;  Lev.xxi,  11,  &c.:  Heb.  text  and  LXX.  And '7iX:^' 

and  ddrig,  frecpiently  signify  the  grave  or  the  place  of  graves  :  see 
1  Kings  ii,  6,  9  ;  Job  vii,  9,  &c.  &c.  :  Hcb.  text  and  LXX  ;  see 
Taylor  s  Cone,  in  voc. 
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Suddenly  be  seems  to  perceive  the  probability,  that 
the  supposed  reference  of  the  apostle  to  the  descent 
of  our  Lord  into  hell,  is  a  mere  fallacy;  and  that 
Christ,  in  bis  divine  nature,  preached  to  the  antedi- 
luvians— not  after  their  death,  when  their  souls  had 
been  consigned  to  imprisonment,  but  during  the  time 
of  their  life  and  probation,  ivhen  the  long-siifferiug 
of  God  waited  in  the  daijs  of  Noah.  "  Ab  initio  ge- 
neris humani,"  says  this  father^  "  vel  ad  arguendos 
malos,  sicut  ad  Cain,  et  prius  ad  ipsum  Adam  et  uxo- 
rem  ejus,  vel  ad  consolandos  bonos,  vel  ad  utrosque 
admonendos  ut  alii  ad  salutem  suam  crederent,  alii  ad 
poenam  suam  non  crederent,  ipse  utique  nan  in  came 
sed  in  spiritii  veniebat,  visis  congruis  alloquens,  quos 
volebat,  sicut  volebat.  Quod  autem  dixi,  in  spiritu 
veniebat,  et  ipse  quidem  FiHus  in  substantia  deitatis, 
quoniain  corpus  non  est,  utique  spiritus  est.  Sed  quid 
facit  Filius  sine  Spiritu  Sancto,  vel  sine  Patre,  cum 
inseparabilia  sunt  omnia  opera  Trinitatis  ?  In  quo 
spiritu  adveniens,  pra^dicavit  et  illis  spiritibus  qui  in- 
creduli  fuerant  in  diebus  Noe.  Quoniam  prius  (juam 
venerit  in  carne  pro  nobis  moriturus,  quod  scuiel  fecit, 
scepe  antea  veniebat  in  spiritu  ad  quos  volebat,  visis 
eos  admonens  sicut  volebat,  utique  in  spiritu,  quo  spi- 
ritu vivificatus  est  cum  in  passione  csset  carne  mortifl- 
catus.''*  This  view  of  the  apostle's  doctrine,  has 
since  been  adopted  (as  far  as  relates  to  its  essential 
features)  by  many  able  and  judicious  modern  critics  ; 
especially  Beza,  Calvin,  Pearson,  Eisner,  Macknight, 
andNewcome  :  and  that  it  is  correct,  I  cannot  doubt; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  it  suits  the  words  of  the  text, 
and  is  therefore,  on  philological  principles,  fully  ad- 
missible;  and,  secondly,  it  is  consistent  with  good 
*  Epis.  1G4.  Kd.  IJen.  torn,  ii,  p.  .073—581. 
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sense,  involves  no  absurdity  or  difficulty,  and  coin- 
cides with  the  unquestionable  doctrines  of  Scripture, 
respecting  the  moral  government  of  God  overmen — 
respecting  probation  and  divine  visitation  in  this  world, 
and  fixed  retribution  in  the  world  to  come. 

Whitby,  in  his  commentary  on  this  passage,  informs 
us,  that  the  Jews  styled  the  age  before  the  flood,  the 
age  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and,  if  we  are  led  to  enquire 
in  what  manner  it  can  be  supposed  that  the  Messiah, 
in  his  divine  nature,  preached  to  the  antediluvians,  a 
little  reflection  will  satisfy  us,  that  it  must  have  been 
by  the  agency  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  which  strove  against 
their  evil  propensities,  illuminated  their  consciences, 
and  inspired  the  prophets  who  declared  to  the  sur- 
rounding multitudes  the  truths  of  religion. 

This  subject  is  elucidated  by  a  passage  in  Genesis, 
to  which  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
apostle  here  alluded.  When  mankind,  before  the 
flood,  were  rapidly  degenerating  into  a  condition  of 
extreme  corruption,  "  the  Lord  said,  My  Spirit  shall 
not  always  strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also  is  flesh : 
yet  his  days  shall  be  an  hundred  and  twenty  years" — 
divh  DT.^h  ^nn  pT  )h.'     it  is  true  that  some  obscu- 

T         :  T   T    T  •  '  T 

rity  attaches  to  this  passage,  especially  to  the  verb 
]1"T^,  which  the  Septuagint,  Syriac,  and  Vulgate  trans- 
lators, with  some  other  authorities,  render  in  the 
sense  of  permaneblt :  and  it  is  supposed  that  they 
either  derived  their  interpretation  of  the  verb  from 
17t5  vagina,  (as  if  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelt  in  man  like 
a  sword  in  its  sheath)  ;  or,  (which  is  more  probable) 
that  for  ]1T  they  read  \)T.  This  reading,  however, 
is  supported  by  no  manuscripts,  and  the  interpretation 
of  the  passage  adopted  by  our  translators,  is  now  al- 
^  Gen.  vi,  3. 
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most  nniversally  received.  The  root  jIT  signifies^M- 
dtcare,  disceptare,  litem  vel  causam  agere.  The  Holy 
Spirit,  whether  immediately  or  instrumentally  exerted, 
is  here  described  as  pleading  and  striving  against  per- 
verted man,  in  the  forum  of  his  own  conscience;  and 
it  is  declared,  that  this  contest  should  not  aKvays  con- 
tinue, "for  that  he  also  is  flesh" — that  is,  because  of  the 
prevalence  of  his  carnal  appetites.  Nevertheless,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  were  yet  to  be  allotted  to 
that  fallen  race  before  the  coming  of  the  flood,  that 
they  might  have  space  to  repent  of  their  deeds.  Thus 
it  was,  therefore,  that  ivhen  once  the  long-suffering 
of  God  ivaited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  ivhile  the  ark 
was  a  preparing,  Christ,  in  his  divine  nature — the 
eternal  Word  of  the  Father — preached,  by  his  Spirit, 
to  those  disobedient  spirits,  who  are  now  in  prison. 

This  doctrine  agrees  with  the  previous  incidental 
statement  of  this  apostle,  that  the  spirit  which  bore 
testimony,  in  the  ancient  prophets,  to  our  Lord's  fu- 
ture coming  and  sufferings  in  the  flesh,  was  the  Spirit 
of  Christ.'^'  And  now,  it  only  remains  to  be  remarked, 
that  this  view  of  IPet.  iii,  18 — 20,  is  suitable  to  the 
context,  and  falls  in  (better,  I  apprehend,  than  any 
other  interpretation)  with  the  bearing  of  the  whole 
passage  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  Peter  is  here  en- 
gaged in  exhorting  his  brethren  to  be  i)old  in  main- 
taining the  truth,  and  steady  in  suffering  for  it.  He 
animates  them  by  adducing  the  example  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  suflered,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  even 
unto  death.  But,  had  Christ  continued  under  the 
dominion  of  death,  the  Christian,  who  suffers  after  his 
example,  would  have  no  hope.  The  apostle  therefore 
very  naturally  adds,  that  although  as  man  Christ 
"  Ch.  1,  1  I. 
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died,  yet  he  rose  from  the  dead,  by  the  power  of  his 
divine  or  spiritual  nature.  In  this  nature  he  has,  in 
all  ages,  been  the  illuminator  and  instructor  of  man- 
kind. The  antediluvians,  as  well  as  their  successors, 
were  the  objects  of  his  merciful  visitations  ;  and, 
while  many  of  them  persisted  in  unbelief,  and  were 
therefore  consigned  to  the  regions  of  darkness,  for 
their  prison-house  ;  yet  a  small  remnant  of  believers 
was  preserved  alive,  among  the  waters,  in  the  ark  of 
God.  With  the  means  thus  appointed  for  their  de- 
liverance, corresponds  that  saving  christian  baptism, 
by  which  the  heart  of  the  believer  in  Jesus  is  cleansed, 
and  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  produced.  This 
baptism  is  "by  the  resurrection  of' Jesus  Christ;"  for 
it  is  applied  by  the  same  all-powerful  preacher  of 
righteousness,  who  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  "  is 
on  the  right  hand  of  God — angels,  and  authorities, 
and  powers,  being  made  subject  unto  him."  Well 
might  the  apostle  therefore  encourage  the  christian 
converts  to  "  arm  themselves  with  the  same  mind,"  as 
was  in  their  once  suffering  and  now  glorified  Messiah. 
This  indeed  was  the  very  purpose  for  which  the 
gospel  was  preached  to  "  them  that  are  dead,"  (i.  e.  in 
trespasses  and  sins,)  that  those  who  believe  "might 
be  judged  according  to  men  in  the  flesh,"  (i.e.  might, 
as  mortals,  be  condemned  by  their  fellow  men,  and 
suffer  persecution,  even  unto  death,)  but  "in  the  spirit" 
(i.  e.  under  the  influence  of  the  divine  power  of  their 
Redeemer,)  might  live  "  according  to  God,"  in  righte- 
ousness here,  and  in  eternal  felicity  hereafter.^ 

It  appears  then,  first,  that  as  the  term  Zjsoo'Troii^^sk, 
placed  in  opposition  to  ^umrco^slg,  can  relate  only  to 
'  Sec  Chap,  iii,  17—22;   iv,  1—6. 
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the  resurrection  of  Christ,  so  'imviJbKri,  placed  in  op- 
position to  aaoyX  must  be  understood  of  that  divine 
nature  in  him,  by  the  power  of  which  he  rose  — 
secondly,  that  hij  the  same  divine  power,  he  preached 
to  the  spirits  now  in  prison,  who  were  sometime 
disobedient — thirdly,  that  his  preaching  was  by  the  im- 
mediate operation  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  or  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  prophets — and  lastly,  that  the 
known  doctrines  of  Scripture  respecting  the  present 
and  the  future  life,  the  comparison,  with  this  passage, 
of  Gen.  vi,  8,  and  the  general  tenor  of  the  context, 
unite  in  evincing,  that  our  Redeemer  thus  pleaded 
with  the  antediluvians — not  after  they  were  dead,  and 
their  souls  imprisoned,  but  during  the  time  of  their 
probation,  '^  ivhen  once  the  long-suffering  of  God 
ivaited  in  the  days  of  Noah."" 

What  then  are  the  doctrines  respecting  the  history 
and  nature  of  Christ,  which  we  may  fairly  derive  from 
this  interesting  passage  ?  They  are,  ^rst,  that  he 
existed  before  the  flood,  in  the  days  of  Noah  ;  and 
secondly,  that  in  his  dealings  with  our  fallen  race  (as 
well  as  in  raising  his  own  body  from  death)  he  exer- 
cised and  displayed  divine  attributes,  and  is  therefore 
truly  God. 


No.  XIV. 


ON  THE  ANGEL    WHO    BORE  THE    NAME    AND  DISPLAYED  THE 
ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD. 

John  i,  18.  ©sov  ovhetg  iaj^ocxs  ttcottotz'  6  ^ovoyzv^g  vlog, 
6  cov  sig  70V  koXtov  tov  'Trar^og,  lzs7vog  iz.yjyriffUTO. 

"  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.  The  Only- 
begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
He  hath  declared  him  :"  Eng.  Trans. 

The  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  the 
whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named,  and  whose 
power  and  godhead  are  made  manifest  by  his  created 
works,  is  himself  an  invisible  Being.  All  who  pro- 
fess to  worship  God,  as  the  all- wise  contriver  of  the 
machinery  of  nature,  and  as  the  moral  governor  of 
the  world — Indians  and  Mahometans,  as  well  as  Jews 
and  Christians — may  be  regarded  as  giving  their  as- 
sent to  the  doctrine  of  his  spirituality.  In  the  Holy 
Scriptures  more  especially,  that  doctrine  is  declared 
in  terms  of  the  most  explicit  and  comprehensive  kind. 

'^GodisaSpirit."^  God  is  "invisible."'^  "Behold," 
cried  Job,  "  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there,  and 
backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him  :  on  the  left 
hand  where  he  doth  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  him  : 
he  hideth  himself  on  the  right  hand,  that  I  cannot  see 
him."'  "No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.""   "Keep 

«  John  iv,  24.  9  Col.  i,  1.5;   1  Tim.  i,  17;   Ileb.  xi,  27. 

^  Job  xxiii,  8,  9.  -  John,  i,  18;    1  John  iv,  12. 
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this  cornmundment until  the  appearing  of  our 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  in  his  times  he  shall  show, 
(who  is)  the  hlessed  and  only  potentate,  the  King  of 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  who  only  hath  immortality, 
dwelling  in   the   light  which   no  man   can   approach 

unto  ;    WHOM    NO    MAN    HATH  SEEN   NOR    CAN    SEE  ;    tO 

whom  be  honour  and  power  everlasting."^ 

My  object  in  the  present  dissertation,  is  to  compare 
with  these  inspired  declarations  of  the  spirituality  and 
absolute  invisibility  of  the  Supreme  Being,  a  fact,  of 
which  the  Old  Testament  contains  ample  evidences  ; 
viz.  that  a  person  bearing  the  titles,  and  exercising 
the  attributes  of  jehovah,  appeared  at  various  periods 
of  the  world  before  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  flesh, 
and  conversed  with  the  children  and  servants  of  God, 
in  a  human  or  angelic  form.  This  person,  during  the 
course  both  of  the  patriarchal  and  legal  dispensations, 
was  the  guide  and  governor  of  the  people  of  (iod. 
He  "led  them  about,  he  instructed  then»,  he  kept 
them  as  the  apple  of  his  eye."  He  inspired  their 
prophets,  founded  their  laws,  and  pronounced  their 
oracles.  He  rewarded  them  for  their  obedience,  pu- 
nished them  for  their  rebellion,  protected  tliem  from 
oppression,  and  destroyed  their  enemies.  He  was  the 
object  of  their  filial  regard  and  spiritual  allegiance. 
He  received  their  worship,  their  sacrifices,  and  their 
vows. 

These  general  positions  respecting  the  manifested 
God  of  Israel — the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  who  was  Jeho- 
vah— will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  records  of  his 
history,  which  we  may  now  proceed  to  consider  in 
their  proper  order. 

-'  1  Tim.  vi,  14— IG. 
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Whether  the  Divine  Beini>:,  in  his  communications 
Avith  man  hefore  the  flood,  assumed,  at  any  time,  a 
visible  form,  is  a  question  which  the  brief  account  of 
tlie  antediluvian  world,  contained  in  the  book  of  Ge- 
nesis, scarcely  enables  us  to  decide.  We  read,  how- 
ever, that  after  they  had  "heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
God  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day," 
Adam  and  Eve  "  hid  themselves  from  his  presence 
among  the  trees  of  the  garden."  And  during  the 
subsequent  conversation  which  took  place  between 
them  and  their  Maker — when  he  questioned  them, 
and  they  answered  his  questions — it  seems  most  pro- 
bable, that  as  they  heard  him  with  the  natural  ear, 
so  they  beheld  him  with  the  natural  eye."* 

In  the  history  of  the  people  of  God  after  the  flood, 
we  are  left  under  no  uncertainty  on  this  subject ;  for 
it  is  plainly  recorded,  in  the  first  place,  that  Jehovah 
was  personally  manifested  to  Abraham.  It  was  after 
the  patriarch  had  given  evidence  of  his  faith  in  God, 
by  quitting  his  own  country,  and  journeying  into  the 
land  of  promise,  that  Jehovah  ^'appeared"  unto  him 
i^T)  "  and  said.  Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land : 
and  there  builded  he  an  altar  unto  Jehovah,  who 
appeared  unto  him.""     The  Hebrew  verb  rendered 

*  Gen.  iii,  8—21. 

*  *  That  it  was  the  Word  of  Jehovah  in  his  distinct  personaUty, 
who  thus  conversed  with  our  first  parents,  is  rendered  the  more 
probable  by  the  plural  form  of  speech,  so  remarkably  adopted  by 
the  Almighty,  before  the  creation  of  man.  See  Gen,  i,  26 — "  Let 
us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness."  The  Cabbalists 
explain  this  language  as  addressed  either  by  the  Father  to  the  Son, 
or  by  the  Son  to  the  Father.  "  Moreover  to  whom  does  he  say, 
Let  us  make  man  ?  Doubtless  the  Primary  Cause  is  addressing 
Jehovah  who  is  in  the  midst  of  the  ten  numerations."  Tykunc 
Zohar,  70  fol.  119.  Col.  i.  "  But  what  man  is  this  who  says,  Let 
us  make  man  ?  This  is  celestial  Wisdom,  who  is  in  the  image  of 
the  Crown."  Id.    Oxlee  on  Trinity,  vol.  i,  p.  100,  293. 

^^  Gen.  xii,  7. — comp.  xvii.  1. 
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**  appeared,"  denotes  that  the  Lord  became  visible ; 
and  from  another  example  of  his  "  appearing"  to 
Abraham,  we  learn  that  the  divine  Person  who  thus 
condescended  to  visit  and  console  his  servant,  was 
seen  by  him  in  a  human  form.  The  eighteenth  chap- 
ter of  Genesis  contains  a  detailed  account  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  communications,  which  man  is 
any  where  described  as  having  enjoyed  with  his  Cre- 
ator. 

We  read  that  "  Jehovah  appeared"  to  the  patriarch, 
as  he  sat  by  his  "  tent  door"  in  "  the  heat  of  the  day," 
on  "  the  plains  of  Mamrc."  And  Abraham  "  lifted 
up  his  eyes  and  looked,  and  lo !  three  men  stood  by 
him  :  and  when  he  saw  them  he  ran  to  meet  them 
from  the  tent  door,  and  bowed  himself  toward  the 
ground."  Of  these  three  heavenly,  though  apparently 
human  visiters,  we  find  that  one  was  superior  to  his 
companions,  for  to  one  exclusively  did  Abraham  ad- 
dress himself,  saying,  "  My  Lord,  if  now  I  have 
found  favour  in  thy  sight,  pass  not  away,  I  pray 
thee,  from  thy  servant."  Abraham  then  prepared  for 
them  the  hospitable  board ;  and  after  they  had  par- 
taken of  the  repast,  they  enquired  for  Sarah  his  wife. 
And  now  the  superior  visiter  began  to  converse  with 
Abraham  in  the  character  of  Jehovah  himself. — "  I 
will  certainly  return  to  thee  according  to  the  time  of 
life,  and  lo,  Sarah  thy  wife  shall  have  a  son.  And 
Sarah  heard  it  in  the  tent  door  which  was  behind 
him,"  and  "laughed  within  herself"  "And  Jeho- 
vah said  unto  Abraham,  Wlierefore  did  Sarah  laugh 
....  Is  any  thing  too  hard  for  Jehovah  ?  At  the 
time  appointed  I  will  return  unto  thee  according  to 
the  time  of  life,  and  Sarah  shall  have  a  son  ....  And 
the  men   rose   up  thence  and  looked  toward  Sodom  ; 
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and  Abraham  went  with  them  to  bring  them  on  the 
way. 

From  the  comparison  of  the  first  verse  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter,  where  we  are  informed  that  "the  two 
angels  ^  came  to  Sodom  at  even,"  it  appears  that  only 
two  out  of  the  three  individuals,  who  thus  visited 
Abraham,  proceeded,  at  that  time,  on  their  journey. 
The  superior  Angel,  who  was  himself  Jehovah^  con- 
tinued tor  a  while  longer  to  converse  with  Abraham, 
and  it  was  then  that  the  patriarch  so  earnestly  inter- 
ceded with  the  "  Judge  of  all  the  earth"  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  devoted  city.  "  And  Jehovah  went 
his  way  as  soon  as  he  had  left  communing  with  Abra- 
ham, and  Abraham  returned  unto  his  place."  ^ 

The  subsequent  narrative  appears  to  indicate,  that 
when  this  divine  Person  quitted  the  plains  of  Mamre, 
he  joined  his  ministering  angels  at  Sodom.  "And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  they  had  brought  them  (Lot  and 
his  family)  forth  abroad,  that  he  said,  Escape  for  thy 
life  ;  look  not  behind  thee,  neither  stay  thou  in  all 
the  plain,  escape  to  the  mountain  lest  thou  be  con- 
sumed. And  Lot  said  unto  them,  Oh  not  so,  my 
Lord :  Behold  now,  thy  servant  hath  found  grace  in 
thy  sight,  and  thou  hast  magnified  thy  mercy  in  saving 
my  life,  &c."  Lot  now  entreats  permission  to  take 
refuge  in  Zoar,  and  is  thus  answered  by  Jehovah : 
"  See,  1  have  accepted  thee  concerning  this  thing  also 
....  Haste  thee,  escape  thither ;  for  I  cannot  do  any 
thing  until  thou  be  come  thither  . .  .  .Then  Jehovah 

^  Gen.  xviii,  1 — 16. 
''  "  And  there  came  two  angels  to  Sodom  at_  even  :"  E.  T.     In 
the  Hebrew  Text  the  article  is  expressed— D'l5^^'7;5^  *^1U}  ^)ky^— 

the  passage  containing  an  obvious  reference  to  the  two  inferior  angels 
who  had  been  conversing  with  Abraham. 
"  Gen.  xviii,  33. 
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rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone 
and  6re  from  Jehovah  out  of  heaven."'' 

The  terms  in  which  this  last  verse  is  couched  are 
worthy  of  particular  attention  ;  for  they  appear  to 
indicate  a  distinction  between  Jehovah  acting,  and 
Jehovah  originatmg.  We  have  already  found  occa- 
sion to  remark  that,  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  "the 
Word  of  Jair  is  here  represented  as  executing  ven- 
geance on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  "from  the  presence 
of  Jah,  i.  e.  Jehovah.''  He  who  had  appeared  to 
Abraham,  and  had  conversed  first  with  him  and  after- 
wards with  Lot — one  who  bore  the  name  and  exer- 
cised the  attributes  of  Deity — is  here  introduced  to 
our  view  as  the  agent  of  another,  and  that  other  is 
also  Jehovah. 

These  observations  will  serve  to  elucidate  the  fact, 
that  the  Deus  appareus  who  governed  the  patriarchs, 
and  was  at  the  head  of  the  theocracy  of  Israel,  is 
sometimes  denominated  an  angel — the  "Angel  of 
God,"  or  the  "'  Angel  of  Jehovah  ;"  for  the  word 
rendered  "  angel,"  C^jl!^/^)  simply  denotes  a  messen- 
ger— one  who  is  sent  by  another  to  perform  any 
work,  service,  or  commission,  in  his  behalf.  Thus, 
then,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
divine  Person  who,  in  a  human  form,  visited  Abra- 
ham on  the  plains  of  Mamre,  when  we  read  that,  on 
a  subsequent  occasion,  "  the  Angel  of  Jehovah 
called  unto  him  out  of  heaven,"  and  said,  "Lay  not 
thine  hand  upon  the  lad,  neither  do  thou  any  thing 
unto  him,  for  now  I  know  that  thou  fcarest  God,  and 
hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son,  from  me."' 

5  Gen.  xix,  17—24. 
1  Gen.  xxii,  11,  12. 

*  *  R.  Bechai,  an  eminent  Cabbalist,  who  lived  in  Spain,  in  tlic 
thirteenth  century,   has  the  lollowini,^   remarks  on  this  passage  of 

GO 
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The  story  of  Hagar  contains  an  account  of  another 
manifestation  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  who  was  Je- 
hovah. When  she  was  fleeing  from  the  face  of  Sarai, 
"  the  Angel  of  Jehovah   found  her  hy  a  fountain  of 

water  in  the  wilderness and  he  said,  Hagar, 

Sarai's  maid,  whence  camest  thou,  and  whither  wilt 
thou  go  ?  And  she  said,  I  flee  from  the  face  of  my 
mistress  Sarai.  And  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  said  unto 
her.  Return  to  thy  mistress^  and  submit  thvself  under 
her  hands.  And  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  said  unto  her, 
I  will  multiply  thy  seed  exceedingly,  that  it  shall  not 
be  numbered  for  multitude,  &c."  Here  it  is  evident, 
that  the  Angel  spoke  in  the  character  of  God  himself. 
Accordingly  we  read,  that  Hagar  "  called  the  name  of 
Jehovah  that  spake  unto  her,  Thou  God  seest  me  : 
for  she  said;,  have  I  also  here  looked  after  him  that 
seeth  me  ?"  ^ 

Twice  do  we  read  that  Jehovah  appeared  (^^'^!!)  to 
Isaac,  to  whom  he  repeated  the  promises  already 
made  to  Abraham  ;^  but  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  manifestations  of  Him  who  protected  and  guided 


Scripture:  "  But  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  with  respect  to  v/hat 
you  find  in  this  section,  that  God  himself  tempted  Abraham,  but 
that  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  countermanded  the  order.  By  following 
the  Cabbala^  the  eyes  of  your  understanding  will  be  enlightened 
to  perceive,  that  this  angel  was  not  one  of  the  separate  abstract 
intelligences  (i.  e.  not  a  created  angel),  but  one  of  the  plants  in 
which  it  is  not  lawful  to  make  any  separation  or  amputation  (i.  e. 
one  of  the  numerations  or  subsistences  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead) ; 
because  if  it  had  been  but  one  of  the  separate  intelligences,  Abra- 
ham would  not  so  far  have  obeyed  his  voice,  as  to  nullify  the  com- 
mandments of  God.  Neither  could  the  Angel  have  been  author- 
ised to  say,  Thou  hast  not  kept  from  me,  but  from  Him.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  Angel  was  one  of  the  plants,  that  is,  the  Great 
Angel,  of  whom  it  is  said.  And  the  Angel,  Elohim,  marched,  the 
terms  not  standing  in  construction,  but  in  apposition,'"  fol.  35, 
col.  1,    Oxlee  on  Trin.  vol.  ii,  p.  141. 

-  Gen.  xvi,  7—13;  comp.  xxi,  17—19.  •*  xxvi,  2,  24. 
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the  patriarchs,  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  Jacob. 
When  Jacob,  on  his  journey  to  Padan-aram,  tarried 
for  a  night  at  Bethel,  he  beheld,  in  a  dream,  a  ladder 
reaching  from  earth  to  heaven,  on' which  the  angels 
of  God  ascended  and  descended.  Jehovah  himself 
stood  above  it,  and  proclaimed  his  gracious  designs 
towards  Jacob  and  his  seed.  "  And  Jacob  awaked 
out  of  his  sleep,  and  he  said,  surely  Jehovah  is  in 
this  place ;  and  I  knew  it  not.  And  he  was  afraid 
and  said,  how  dreadful  is  this  place  !  this  is  none 
other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of 
heaven  ;  And  Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the  morning, 
and  took  the  stone  that  he  had  put  for  his  pillows, 
and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar  and  poured  oil  upon  the  top 
of  it ... .  and  Jacob  vowed  a  vow,  &c.  &c."  * 

We  are  in  possession  of  evidence  the  most  unex- 
ceptionable— that  of  the  patriarch  himself — that  the 
Divine  Person  who  thus  manifested  himself  to  his 
servant,  and  whose  presence  was  felt  to  be  so  terrible, 
was  the  Angel  of  God.  "  The  Angel  of  God  spake 
unto  me  in  a  dream,"  said  Jacob  to  his  wives,  "  say- 
ing, lift  up  now  thine  eyes,  &c I  am  the  God  of 

Bethel,  where  thou  anointedst  the  pillar,  and  where 
thou  vowedst  a  vow  unto  me  :  now  arise,  get  thee 
out  of  this  land,  and  return  unto  the  land  of  thy 
kindred." '' 

On  the  return  of  Jacob  to  the  land  of  promise,  his 
celestial  Leader  again  appeared  to  him  at  Bethel,  again 
promised  to  him  and  to  his  seed  the  possession  of 
the  country  around  him,  and  having  called  him  by  the 
name  of  Israel,  became  the  ()l)ject  of  his  eucharistlcal 
offering."     That    name,   which    denoted    his    "  jmivcr 

'  Gen.  xxviii,  11—20.  •"  xxxi,  11  —  13. 

''     XXXV,  ()— 1.5. 
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with  God,''  had  been  already  bestowed  upon  Jacob 
on  a  memorable  occasion,  during  the  course  of  his 
journey  homewards. 

We  read  that,  on  a  certain  night,  after  Jacob,  at  the 
ford  of  the  brook  Jabbok,  had  sent  forward  his  fa- 
mily to  meet  his  brother  Esau,  he  "  was  left  alone, 
and  there  wrestled  a  man  with  him  until  the  break- 
ing' of  the  day.     And  when  he  saw  that  he  prevailed 
not  against  him,  he  touched  the  hollow  of  his  thigh  ; 
and  the  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh  was  out  of  joint  as 
he  wrestled  with  him.     And  he  said,  let  me  go,  for 
the  dav  breaketh  ;  and  he  said,  I  will  not  let  thee  go 
except  thou  bless  me.     And   he   said  unto  him,  what 
is  thy  name  ?     And  he  said,  Jacob.    And  he  said,  thy 
name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel ;  for 
as  a  prince  hast  thou  power  with  God  and  with  men, 
and  hast  prevailed.     And  Jacob  asked  him  and  said, 
tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  thy  name.     And  he  said,  where- 
fore is  it  that  thou  dost  ask  after  my  name  ?     And  he 
blessed  him  there.      And   Jacob   called  the  name  of 
the  place  Peniel,  (that  is,  the  face  of  God :)  for  I  have 
seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  preserved."^ 

The  prophet  Hosea  has  alluded,  in  the  following 
terms,  to  this  passage  in  the  history  of  Jacob — "  Yea, 
he  had  power  over  the  angel  and  prevailed :  he  wept 
and  made  supplication  unto  him  :  he  found  him  in 
Bethel,  and  there  he  spake  w^ith  us  ;  even  the  Lord 
God  of  Hosts."*  Thus  are  we  furnished  with  clear 
evidence  that  He  who  wrestled  with  Jacob,  and  whom 
the  patriarch  identified  with  the  Supreme  Being,  was 
the  Angel  of  Jehovah  ;  the  same  divine  Person,  doubt- 
less, who  had  appeared  to  him  in  Bethel — the  God  of 
his  life — the  object  of  his  allegiance,  his  oblations,  and 
'^  Gen.  xxxii,  24 — 30.         '^  Hos.  xii,  4,  5. 
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his  vows.  Let  the  Christian  learn  from  this  myste- 
rious history,  that  it  is  at  once  his  privilege  and  his 
dnty,  with  all  perseverance,  to  wrestle  in  prayer  with 
the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  for  his  saving  and  sancti- 
fying hlessing ! 

A  pious  affiance  on  this  his  almighty  deliverer,  dis- 
tinguished the  character  of  Jacob  to  the  close  of  his 
days.  When  on  his  death-bed,  he  blessed  Joseph  and 
his  sons,  saying,  "  God,  before  whom  my  fathers 
Abraham  and  Isaac  did  walk — the  God  which  fed  me 
all  my  life  long  unto  this  day — the  Angel  ivhieh  re- 
deemed me  from  all  evil — bless  the  lads!""  "This," 
says  the  author  of  the  Zohar,  in  his  Commentary  on 
the  passage,  is  "  the  Angel  Redeemer  with  whom  is 
found  every  redemption  in  the  world."  ' 

In  the  history  of  Moses  and  of  the  Israelites  in  his 
day,  this  protecting  and  redeeming  Angel  is  brought 
prominently  into  view.  It  was  from  Jilm,  that  Moses 
received  his  first  commission.  When  on  the  sides  of 
Horeb,  he  was  feeding  the  flock  of  Jethro,  "  the  Angel 
of  Jehovah  appeared  unto  him  in  a  flame  of  fire  out 
of  the  midst  of  a  bush  :  and  he  looked,  and,  behold, 
the  bush  burned  with  fire,  and  the  bush  was  not  con- 
sumed ....  and  God  called  unto  him  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  bush,  and  said,  Moses,  Moses.  And  he  said, 
Here  am  I.  And  he  said,  Draw  not  nigh  hither  :  put 
off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon 
thou  standest  is  holy  ground.  Moreover  he  said,  I 
am  the  God  of  thy  fathers,  the  Ciod  of  Abraham,  the 
God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.  And  Moses 
hid  his  face,  for  he  was  afraid  to  look  upon  God. 
And  Jehovah  said,  I  have  surely  seen  the  afliiction  of 

"  Gen.  xlviii,  15,  16. 
'  Gen.  ful.  122,  col.  485;  Schoctftjai.  dc  Mcssid,  p.  145. 
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my  people  which   are  in  Egypt,  &c Come  now 

therefore,  and    I   will  send   thee  unto  Pharaoh,  that 
thou  mayest  bring  forth  my  people,  the  children  of 

Israel,   out  of  Egypt 1  am  that  I  am  :  and  he 

said.  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
I  AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you."  '^ 

The  Schechinah  or  Presence  of  God,  which  went 
before  the  Israelites,  during  their  journey,  in  a  cloud 
by  day  and  in  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  is  sometimes 
identified  by  the  Targumists  and  by  the  author  of 
the  Zohar,  with  the  Word  or  Angel  of  God.  Such 
also  appears  to  have  been  the  doctrine  of  Moses.  We 
read,  that  after  Pharaoh  and  his  host  had  pursued  the 
Israelites,  and  had  overtaken  them  on  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea,  "  the  Angel  of  God  which  went  before 
the  camp  of  Israel,  removed  and  went  behind  them  : 
and  the  'pillar  of  the  cloud  went  from  before  their 
face  and  stood  behind  them :  And  it  came  between 
the  camp  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  camp  of  Israel ; 
and  it  was  a  cloud  and  darkness  to  them,  but  it  gave 
light  by  night  to  these  :  so  that  the  one  came  not  near 
the  other  all  the  night."  * 

Can  any  thing  be  conceived  more  sublime  than  the 
picture  here  presented  to  our  view  ?  The  multitudes 
of  Israel  reposing  by  night,  on  the  sea  shore — their 
tents  illuminated  by  the  beams  of  a  miraculous  fire ; 
while  the  Earyptians,  under  an  incumbent  cloud,  are 
lost  in  confusion,  and  separated  from  the  objects  of 
their  pursuit,  by  an  impassable  wall  of  darkness!  May 
we  not  compare  with  the  condition  of  Israel  on  this 
occasion,  that  of  the  christian  traveller,  who  in  the 
midst  of  his  dangerous  pilgrimage  through  life,  is 
sometimes  enabled  to  rest  under  the  light  of  the  Sun 
-  Exod.  iii,  1  —  14. — cow?7>.  John  viii,  58.       ^  Exod.  xiv,  19,20. 
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of  righteousness,  and  to  trust  to  the  impenetrable  co- 
vering of  his  presence,  for  protection  from  the  power 
of  Satan  ?  * 

In  the  passages  which  have  hitherto  been  quoted, 
it  seems  impossible  not  to  trace  a  distinction  between 
the  invisible  Jehovah,  and  that  mysterious  Person, 
one  with  Him  in  name  and  attributes,  through  whom 
he  was  made  manifest  to  his  servants.  Although  in 
the  account  given  in  Exodus,  of  the  communications 
of  the  Deity  with  Moses  on  mount  Sinai,  this  dis- 
tinction is  involved  in  greater  obscurity,  we  are  not 
left  without  a  clue  by  which  some  of  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  subject,  appear  to  be  unravelled. 
On  certain  memorable  occasions,  it  was  the  high  pri- 
vilege of  Moses  to  behold  "  the  similitude"  or  visible 
form  (ri^^^ri)  of  his  divine  Master,  and  to  speak 
with  him  "mouth  to  mouth." '^  On  all  such  occasions 
analogy  affords  a  strong  presumption,  that  the  Angel 
of  God  who  had  already  appeared  to  him  under  the 
character  of  Jehovah,  was,  exclusively,  the  Person 
with  whom  he  communicated.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  all  reciprocal  intercourse  is  suspended,  and  God 
— unseen  by  mortal  eye — is  introduced  as  the  sole 
speaker,  it  is  plain  that  such  a  restriction  can  no 
longer  be  maintained. 


4  *  *  ii  Even  during  their  abode  in  the  desert,  tlie  condition  of 
Israel,  with  the  angel,  their  Redeemer,  was  accompanied  with  a 
degree  of  excellency  and  power  far  beyond  other  nations,  as  well 
with  respect  to  the  Governor,  as  with  respect  to  the  government. 
With  respect  to  the  Governor ;  for  the  Angel  who  was  sent  to 
Israel  is  the  primary  effect  or  emanation  from  the  Godhead,  sitting 
the  first  in  the  kingdom,  having  his  name  the  same  with  that  of  his 
Master,  and  (lifTiisiiig  his  energy  in  a  manner  superior  to  all  the 
Princes."  Aharbincl  in  Exod.  xxiii,  20.  Oxlce  on  Trin.  vol.  i,  p. 
148. 

•^  Vid.  Num.  xii,  H. 
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The  former  of  these  descriptions  applies  to  the 
history  contained  in  Exodus  xix.  There  we  read, 
that  "Moses  went  up  unto  God,"  and  received  a  com- 
mandment to  sanctify  the  people  against  the  third 
day,  when  Jehovah  would  "  come  down  in  the  sight 
of  all  the  people  upon  Mount  Sinai.""  "And  it 
came  to  pass  on  the  third  day,  in  the  morning,  that 
there  were  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud 
upon  the  mount,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  ex- 
ceeding loud ;  so  that  all  the  people  that  was  in  the 
camp  trembled.  And  Moses  brought  forth  the  people 
out  of  the  camp  to  meet  with  God  ....  and  Mount 
Sinai  was  altogether  on  a  smoke,  because  the  Lord 
descended  upon  it  in  a  fire ;  and  the  smoke  thereof 
ascended  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the  whole 
mountain  quaked  greatly."  ^  Moses  was  then  called 
up  into  the  mountain,  and  was  there  introduced  into 
the  immediate  presence  of  his  Lord,  with  whom,  it  ap- 
pears, that  he  was  permitted  to  hold  a  reciprocal  and 
personal  conversation.  It  was  probably  in  allusion 
to  this  and  some  other  similar  occasions,  that  Stephen, 
when  speaking  of  Moses,  said— "  This  is  he  that  was 
with  the  church  in  the  wilderness,  with  the  Angel 
that  spake  to  him  in  the  Mount  Sinai.' " 

In  the  four  following  chapters  the  case  appears  to 
be  very  different.     No  conversation  is  there  described 

«  Exod.  xix,  3—11.  7  Exod.  xix,  16—18. 

»  Acts  vii,  38. 

*  *  R.  Bechai  plainly  declares  that  Jehovah  with  whom  Moses 
personally  communicated  on  Mount  Sinai,  was  the  Metatron — i.  e. 
the  Angel  of  the  Covenant :  "  But  according  to  the  Cabbalistic 
way  of  expounding  the  words  And  Jehovah  said  unto  Moses,  come 
up  unto  Jehovah,  the  name  Jehovah  is  here  meant  of  the  Metatron, 
whose  name  is  as  the  name  of  his  Master  :  and  in  this  manner  have 
our  Rabbins,  of  blessed  memory,  interpreted  the  passage."  Fol. 
114,  Col.  1.      Oxlee  on  Trin.  vol.  ii,  p.  139. 
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as  taking  place  between  the  Lord  and  Moses.  But 
God,  from  out  of  that  "  thick  darkness"  in  which 
he  was  pleased  to  veil  himself  from  all  human  vision, 
proclaims  his  moral  law  in  the  hearing  of  all  the 
people ;  and  afterwards  reveals  to  Moses  the  particu- 
lars of  that  civil  and  criminal  code,  by  which  the  Is- 
raelites were  to  be  governed."  At  the  close  of  this 
extended  communication,  Jehovah  speaks  as  follows  : 
"  Behold  I  send  an  angel  before  thee  to  keep  thee  in 
the  way,  and  to  bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I 
have  prepared.  Beware  of  him  and  obey  his  voice ; 
provoke  him  not,  for  he  will  not  pardon  your  trans- 
gressions ;  for  MY  NAME  IS  IN  HIM.  But  if  thou  shalt 
indeed  obey  his  voice,  and  do  all  that  1  speak ;  then 
I  will  be  an  enemy  unto  thine  enemies,  and  an  adver- 
sary unto  thine  adversaries  ;  for  mine  angel  shall  go 
before  thee,  and  bring  thee  in  unto  the  Amorites,  and 
the  Hittites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Canaanitcs, 
the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebnsites  ;  and  I  will  cut  them 
off.  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  their  gods  nor 
serve  them,  nor  do  after  their  works  :  but  thou  shalt 
utterly  overthrow  them,  and  quite  break  down  their 
images.  And  ye  shall  serve  the  Lord  your  God,  and 
he  shall  bless  thy  bread  and  thy  water ;  and  I  will 
take  sickness  away  from  the  midst  of  thee."'  Now 
it  appears  to  be  a  clear  point,  (as  is  allowed  by  the 
generality  of  commentators,)  that  the  angel  thus  pro- 
mised to  the  people  as  their  guide,  protector,  and  de- 
liverer, whose  voice  it  was  their  duty  to  obey,  who 
would  not  pardon  their  iniquities^  and  in  whom,  above 

^  It  is  a  circumstance  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  God,  even  the 
Father,  although  ever  declared  to  be  invisible,  is  repeatedly  de- 
scribed as  speaking  to  his  people  in  an  audible  voice.  See  Matt, 
iii,  17;  xvii,  5. — comp.  John  xii,  28. 

'  Exod.  xxiii,  "20— 2r,. 
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all,  was  the  name  of  God,  could  be  only  the  Angel 
of  the  Covenant — even  the  Lord  himself — who  had 
so  frequently  appeared  to  them  in  the  same  character. 
Philo  applies  this  passage  to  the  Word  or  First-born 
Son  of  God."^  The  author  of  the  Zohar  says,  that 
the  angel  here  mentioned  is  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world,  and  preserver  of  men.^  The  Rabbins,  accord- 
ing to  Jarchi,  assert  that  this  angel  is  Metatron,  whose 
name  is  as  the  name  of  his  Master — for  by  gematry 
this  name  (probably  a  corruption  of  " Mediator'')  is 
the  same  as  Shaddai,  the  Almighti/* 

This  also  must  surely  have  been  the  angel  of  God's 
'presence,  whose  gracious  dealings  with  his  people  are 
commemorated  by  the  prophet  Isaiah.  Speaking  of 
God  and  of  the  people,  the  prophet  says — "  In  all 
their  afflictions  he  was  afflicted,^  and  the  Angel  of  his 

2  jr>g  j^^^ic^  "Ed.  Mang.  vol.  i,  308. 
3  Gen.  fol.  124,  col.  149.  Schoettgen,  p.  149. 
*  See  Gill  in  loc.  To  these  Jewish  testimonies,  may  be  added 
that  of  Gerundensis,  who  says,  "This  is  the  Angel,  the  Redeemer, 
in  the  midst  of  whom  is  the  great  name,  because  in  Him  is  Jeho- 
vah, the  Rock  of  Ages :  and  it  is  He  who  said,  '  I  am  the  God  of 
Bethel.'  " — comp.  Gen.  xxxi,  11  — 13.  The  words  of  Gerundensis 
are  quoted  by  several  commentators — Vid.  Cartwright,  in  loc. 
inter  Grit.  Sac.  It  is  not  however  clear  whether  his  words  apply 
to  this  passage,  or  to  Exod.  iii,  2,  where  we  read  of  the  Angel  who 
appeared  to  Moses  in  the  bush.  **The  testimony  of  Gerundensis 
agrees  with  that  of  the  Zohar*,  "  My  angel  shall  proceed  before 
thee,  he  who  is  peculiar  to  me,  the  same  is  Metatron,  whose  name 
is  as  the  name  of  his  Master,  according  to  the  Scripture,  For  my 
name  is  in  him ;  and  therefore  he  has  power  to  guard  thee  in  all 
thy  ways,  both  within  the  holy  land  and  out  of  it,  which  the  other 
angels  are  not  able  to  do."  Tseror  Hammor.  Oxlee,  on  Trin.  vol. 
ii,  p.  132.  '  -L  L 

^  isa.  ixiii,  9.  Du^:i'in  rjs  ^^^'lU)  nv  iS'?  Dmv-'7D3 

't-  tt'-:-  t  tttt: 

:D7i;;  ^lyrh-^^  ct^j^^n  6'l^T^  d^^i  ^s^n  mtenm  inanj^s 

T  ••  .        T         ••;-:-        ••:-:-       t  t  :  ,      t   :    v   :  t  -:  -   : 

Instead  of  )X1  "  non,"  the  Masorites  read,  1*7,  "  iHi,"  a  reading 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  English  translators,  who  render  the 
first  part  of  this  passage  as  follows  :  "  In  all  their  afflictions  he  was 
afflicted."     This  Masoretical  reading,  however,  is  opposed  to  the 
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'presence  saved  them.  In  his  love  and  in  his  pity  he 
redeemed  them,  and  bare  them  and  carried  them  all 
the  days  of  old  !"''  The  personal  pronoun  he,  before 
the  verb  redeemed,  is  in  the  Hebrew  emphatic,  and 
is  best  understood  as  relating  to  the  Angel  of  God's 
presence,  whom  the  father  of  the  twelve  tribes  him- 
self confessed  to  be  his  Redeemer  from  all  evil.  ^ 

After  the  civil  and  criminal  law  of  the  Jews  had 
thus  been  communicated  to  Moses,  and  the  promise 
given  of  the  presence  and  aid  of  their  Almighty  Pro- 
tector, Moses  was  again  called  up  into  the  mount,  in 
company  with  Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu.  On  this 
occasion  there  appears  to  have  been  a  renewed  visible 
manifestation  of  that  divine  Person  ;  for  we  read  that 
"  they  smv  the  God  of  Israel ;  and  there  was  under 
his  feet  as  it  were  the  paved  work  of  a  sapphire  stone, 
and  as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven  in  its  clearness  !" 

authority  of  almost  all  collated  MSS.,  as  well  as  to  that  of  all  the 
ancient  versions. 

Bp.  Lovvth,  in  his  version  of  this  passage,  has  followed  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  has  rendered  IV  as  if  it  were  the  same  word  as  "|'^^ 

a  messemjer.  "  It  was  not  an  envoy,  nor  an  angel  of  his  presence, 
that  saved  them :  through  his  love  and  his  indulgence,  He  himself 
redeemed  them,  &c."  This  version  is,  in  point  of  meaning,  an  ex- 
cellent one ;  and  if  it  is  correct,  it  must  be  fully  allowed,  that  the 
prophet  there  speaks  of  an  angel  as  an  inferior  agent.  These  ex- 
pressions can,  in  that  case,  bear  no  allusion  to  the  Angel  of  Jeho- 
vah, who  7t;a6' Jehovah,  and  whose  guidance  and  protection  was  the 
peculiar  and  glorious  privilege  of  the  Lord's  ancient  people.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  there  is  any  sufficient  authority  for  such 
a  version.  None  of  the  MSS.  read  "I^V'  ''"*^^  "'"'V'  nuncius,  is  never 
written  without  the  ^.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that  had  the  pro- 
phet here  alluded  to  an  inferior  angel,  he  would  scarcely  have  de- 
nominated him  the  Angel  of  God's  presence,  a  title  exalted  and 
glorious,  and  probably  applicable  only  to  tlie  Angel  of  the  Covenant. 
If  we  take  ")':^  as  a  verb,  from  the  root  IT:^,  we  may  render,  "  In  all 

their  affliction,  he  did  not  oppress  them,  but  the  Angel  of  his  Pre- 
sence saved  them  :"  so  Sijriac  and  Targum. 

^  Isa.  Ixiii,  9.  "  Comp.  Gen.  xlviii,  15,  16. 
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Moses  now  drew  near  unto  God,  and  "  a  cloud  co- 
vered the  mount."  ^  Concealed  by  this  cloud  from  all 
beholders,  he  continued  in  the  mountain  for  the  space 
of  forty  days  and  nights,  during  which  time  there 
were  delivered  to  him  directions  for  making  the  ta- 
bernacle, and  a  great  part  of  the  sacrificial  and  cere- 
monial law.  On  his  descent  he  discovered  the  idolatry 
into  which  the  people  had  fallen  ;  and,  when  he  went 
up  once  more  and  interceded  with  the  Lord  for  the 
forgiveness  of  his  people,  the  answer  given  to  him 
was  as  follows  :  "  Whosoever  hath  sinned  against  me, 
him  will  I  blot  out  of  my  book.  Therefore  now  go, 
lead  the  people  unto  the  place  of  which  I  have  spoken 
unto  thee — Behold  mine  angel  shall  go  before  thee"'* 

Again,  "  I  will  send  an  angel  before  thee,  and 

I  will  drive  out  the  Canaanite,  &c for  I  will  not 

go  up  in  the  midst  of  thee,  for  thou  art  a  stiflP-necked 
people :  lest  I  consume  thee  in  the  way.  And  when 
the  people  heard  these  evil  tidings,  they  mourned,  &c."' 

Here  we  may  presume,  the  promised  angel  could 
not  be  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  whose  mission  was 
to  be  the  strength  and  consolation  of  the  people  of 
God.  Rather  are  we  to  understand  that  divine  Per- 
son to  be  himself  the  speaker,  who  threatens  to  with- 
draw his  own  immediate  presence,  and  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  his  providence,  only  through  the 
instrumentality  of  some  created  agent ;  and  there/ore 
the  people  mourned. 

This  interpretation  corresponds  with  what  follows  ; 
for,  immediately  afterwards,  the  cloudy  pillar  (where- 
in was  the  angel  of  God  ^)  descended  and  stood  at  the 
door  of  the   tabernacle — and  the  Lord  spake  unto 

«  Exod.  xxiv,  9—15.  ^  xxxii,  33,  34. 

1  Exod.  xxxiii,  2,  3,  4.  =  Comp.  Exod.  xiv,  19. 
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Moses  "face  to  face  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his 
friend."  Finally  he  acceded  to  the  prayers  of  his  ser- 
vant^ and  said,  "  my  presence  shall  go  with  thee, 
and  I  will  give  thee  rest."  ^  Moses  soon  afterwards 
prays  that  he  may  behold  the  glori/  of  his  Lord.  The 
Lord  grants  his  petition,  permits  to  his  servant  a 
glimpse  even  of  his  glonj ;  and,  maintaining  at  once 
the  character  of  God,  and  of  God's  commissioned 
Messenger,  he  descends  in  the  cloud,  passes  by,  and 
proclaims  the  name  of  Jehovah.  "  Jehovah,  Jeho- 
vah— God — merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and 
abundant  in  mercy  and  truth  :  keeping  mercy  for 
thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  and  transgression,  and 
sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty ;  vi- 
siting the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children 
unto  the  third  and  to  the  fourth  generation  I"  * 

^  Exod.  xxxiii,  14. 

*  Exod,  xxxiv,  5 — 7. 

*  *  The  Cabbalists  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Angel  of  God's  presence,  who  thus  displayed  a  portion 
of  his  glory  to  Moses,  and  the  other  angel,  whom  Jehovah,  in  his 
anger,  threatened  to  send  with  the  Israelites  instead  of  going  with 
them  himself.  The  former,  according  to  their  judgment,  was  Me- 
tatron,  in  whom  were  the  name  and  nature  of  Jehovah,  "  Let  me, 
I  j^ray  thee,  see  thy  y lory.  This  glory,  said  Rabban  Jeuchanan 
Ben  Zachai,  is  called  the  glory  of  God,  the  same  with  the  Metatron, 
the  prince  of  the  presence,"  Zohar  Chadash,  fol.  11,  col.  1  ;  Ox- 
Ice  on  Trin.  vol,  ii,  128.  The  latter  was  only  a  created  angel, 
whom  Jehovah — the  Metatron — was  to  send  as  a  substitute.  "  But 
as  soon  as  Israel  sinned  by  the  making  of  the  calf,  this  Angel  (the 
Metatron)  withdrew  himself  from  amongst  them;  and  so  the  Lord 
said,  For  I  tvill  not  yo  up  in  the  midst  of  thee :  whereas  all  the 
time  that  this  Aiigel  in  whom  was  the  individual  name  of  Jehovah, 
did  walk  in  the  midst  of  Israel,  the  Lord  could  not  say.  For  I  ivill 
not  yo  vp  in  the  midst  of  thee  ;  because  as  his  name  was  in  him, 
he  was  doubtless  in  the  midst  of  Israel.  But  when  on  account  of 
their  sin  he  withdrew  himself  from  them,  the  Lord  proposed  that 
one  of  the  separate  abstract  intelligences  should  be  sent  before 
them,  as  it  is  written,  And  I  will  send  before  thee  an  any  el,  Sfc, 
for  I  will  not  yo  up  in  the  midst  of  thee.  Now  the  angel  from 
among  the  separate  abstract  intelligences,  by  whom  he  promised  to 
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Moses  bows  his  head,  worships  the  manifested  God 
of  Israel,  and  beseeches  him  to  continue  to  bestow  on 
his  people,  his  mercy  and  protection.  In  order  to 
the  further  elucidation  of  the  subject,  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  take  particular  notice  of  the  terms  in  which 
Jehovah  responds  to  this  petition — "  Behold  I  make 
A  COVENANT :  before  all  thy  people  I  will  do  marvels, 

&c.  &c Observe  thou  that  which  I  command 

thee   this  day :  behold    I    drive   out  before  thee  the 
Amorite,  and  the  Canaanite,  and  the  Hittite,  and  the 
Perizzite,  and  the  Hivite,   and  the  Jebusite.      Take 
heed  to  thyself  lest  thou  make  a  covenant  ivith  the 
inhahitants  of  the  land  ivhither  thou  goesf,  lest  it  be 
for  a  snare  in  the  midst  of  thee  :  but  ye  shall  destroy 
their  altar^s,  break  their  images,  and  cut  down  their 
groves;  for  thou  shalt  worship  no  other  God  ;  for 
Jehovah,  whose  name  is  Jealous,  is  a  jealous  God."^ 
The  divine  Person,  who  thus  consented  to  accom- 
pany the  Israelites,  and  to  drive  out  their  enemies 
before   them,  is   easily  recognized   in  the  Captain  of 
the  Lord's  host,  whom  Joshua,  when  "  by  Jericho," 
beheld  and  worshipped,  and  who  said  to  him,  like  the 
Angel  in  the  bush  to  Moses,  "  Loose  thy  shoe  from 
off  thy  foot,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is 
holy."®  Still  more  striking  however  is  the  light  thrown 
on    the   subject,   in   the   second   chapter    of  Judges.^ 
There  we  read,  that  after  the  children  of  Israel  had 
obtained  a  settlement  in   the  land  of  promise,  "  the 

expel  the  old  inhabitants,  was  the  angel  Gabriel ;  and  so  it  is  im- 
mediately added,  that  the  people  heard  this  ill  news  and  were 
much  troubled  at  it ;  for  they  highly  regretted  the  departure  of  the 
Angel,  the  Prince  of  the  presence,  in  whom  was  the  proper  name 

of  Jehovah This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Cabbala,  and  with  this 

agree  the  words  of  our  Rabbins  of  blessed  memory."  E.  Bechai^ 
fol.  113,  col.  3,  4.      Oxlee,on  Trin.  vol.  ii,  p.  138. 

5Exod.  xxxiv,  10—14.  f^Jos.  v,  14,  15.        '''  Ver.  1—4. 
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Angel  of  Jehovah  came  up  from  Gilgal  to  Bochim, 
and  said,  I  made  you  go  up  out  of  Egypt,  and  have 
brought  you  unto  the  land  which  1  snare  unto  your 
fathers  ;  and  I  said,  I  will  never  break  my  covenant 
with  you.  And,  ye  shall  make  no  league  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land :  ye  shall  throw  down  their 
altars :  but  ye  have  not  obeyed  my  voice  :  why  have 
ye  done  this?  Wherefore,  I  also  said,  I  will  not 
drive  them  out  from  before  you,  but  they  shall  be  as 
thorns  in  your  sides,  and  their  gods  shall  be  a  snare 
unto  you.  And  it  came  to  pass^  when  the  Angel  of 
Jehovah  spake  these  words  unto  all  the  children  of 
Israel,  that  the  people  lifted  up  their  voice  and  wept.''* 

«  Judg.  ii,  1.    n1iT-?|^5tte-    The  Angel  of  Jehovah.    Although 

the  Hebrew  words  are  not  preceded  by  the  article,  they  may  be  ren- 
dered indifferently,  an  Angel  of  Jehovah,  or  the  Angel  of  Jehovah. 
In  the  passages  which  relate  to  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  the 
common  English  version  for  '^^^'7^  has  sometimes  "  an  angel," 

and  at  other  times,  "  the  angel."  I  have  adopted  throughout  the 
latter  mode  of  translation,  on  the  ground  that  all  these  passages 
appear  to  relate  to  an  individual,  nin^""^S7Q  may  be  said  to 
be  his  proper  name. 

D^5nn-'7s;  ^^S^n-ip  m;T-'^N''?;5  to 
Dnvpp  D5^»^i^  n%]i^  1D^'^ 

"  And  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  came  up  from  Gilgal  to  Bochim,  and 
said,  I  made  you  go  up  out  of  Egypt,  &c."  In  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion, the  force  of  this  passage,  as  it  relates  to  the  Aru/el,  is  eluded 
by  the  introduction  of  the  words  Td8i  Xsyu  Kupioc.  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord."  So  also  the  Syriac  version.  There  is  nothing  in  the  He- 
brew text  corresponding  with  these  words,  wliich  were  probably  sup- 
plied by  the  translators  in  question,  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
what  they  conceived  to  be  the  sense  of  the  passage.  Amongst  the 
vast  numbers  of  Hebrew  MSS.  which  have  l)ccn  collated,  not  one 
contains  any  expressions  of  the  kind :  and  that  the  Jews  in  very 
early  times,  read  this  text  precisely  as  we  now  read  it,  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  Targum  of  Jonathan.  In  several  editions  of  the  He- 
brew bible,  we  find  between  the  words  D^^^H  and  ")C^^''^  a  lacu- 
na, or  blank  space,  by  which  some  of  tlie  Jews  probalily  intended 
to  express  their  opinion  that  certain  words  not  in  the  text,  were 
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On  the  comparison  of  Exod.  xxxiv,  10 — 14,  with 
Judg.  ii,  1 — 4,  is  it  not  evident  that  Jehovah,  who 
conversed  face  to  face  with  Moses,  was  the  Angel  of 
the  Covenant,  and  that  the  Angel  who  spake  to  the 
Israelites  of  the  covenant  which  he  had  made  with 
them,  was  Jehovah  ? 

The  care  which  the  Angel  of  God  displayed  towards 
his  people  Israel  did  not  cease  with  their  settlement 
in  the  land  of  promise.  Twice  more  we  read  of  his 
appearing  during  the  times  of  the  judges  ;  first,  to 
Gideon,  and  afterwards  to  Manoah  and  his  wife,  the 
father  and  mother  of  Sampson. 

While  Gideon  was  sitting  under  an  oak  at  Ophrah, 
the  Angel  of  Jehovah  appeared  to  him,  and  said,  "Je- 
hovah is  with  thee,  thou  mighty  man  of  valour!"  And 
Gideon  said  unto  him,  "  Oh  my  Lord,  If  Jehovah  be 

with  us,  why  then  is  this  befallen  us  ?" And 

Jehovah  looked  upon  him  and  said,  "  Go  in  this  thy 
might,  and  thou  shalt  save  Israel  from  the  hands  of 
the  Midianites.  Have  not  I  sent  thee  ?"  Gideon  in 
reply,  pleads  his  own  poverty  and  inability  for  the 
work  assigned  him.  "And  Jehovah  said  unto  him, 
surely  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  smite  the 
Midianites  as  one  man."  Gideon  now  begins  to  sus- 
pect who  is  condescending  to  converse  with  him.  "If 
now  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight,"  said  he,  "  show 
me  a  sign  that  thou  talkest  with  me."  He  then  retires, 
fetches  his  presents  of  a  kid  and  unleavened  cakes, 

there  to  be  understood  as  having  once  belonged  to  it.  On  this  sub- 
ject it  may  be  remarked,  1st,  that  had  the  view  of  these  Jews  been 
the  same  with  that  of  the  Septuagint  and  Syriac  translators,  the  la- 
cuna must  have  been  placed  after  the  word  l^i^'"]  instead  of  be- 
fore it ;  and  2ndly,  that  in  the  plurality  of  MSS.  and  ancient  editions, 
the  lacuna  is  not  to  be  found.  "  In  plerisque  MSS.  et  antiquis 
editionibus,"  says,  De  Rossi,  "  deest  piska  seu  lacuna,  quse  ibi 
conspicitur." 
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and  at  the  Angel's  command,  lays  them  on  the  rock. 
"  Then  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  put  forth  the  end  of  the 
staft'  that  was  in  his  hand,  and  touched  the  flesh  and 
the  unleavened  cakes,  and  there  rose  up  fire  out  of 
the  rock,  and  consumed  the  flesh  and  the  unleavened 
cakes.  Now  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  departed  out  of 
his  sight.  And  when  Gideon  perceived  that  he  was 
the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  Gideon  said,  Alas  !  O  Lord 
God  !  for  because  I  have  seen  the  Angel  of  Jehovah 
face  to  face.  And  Jehovah  said  unto  him,  Peace  be 
unto  thee,  fear  not,  thou  shalt  not  die.  And  Gideon 
built  an  altar  there  unto  Jehovah.^ 

When  again  the  angel  was  conversing  with  Manoah 
and  his  wife,  and  had  promised  them  the  birth  of  their 
son,  Manoah  knew  not  who  he  w^as,  and  said  to  him, 
"  What  is  thy  name,  that  when  thy  sayings  come  to 
pass,  we  may  do  thee  honour  ?"  And  the  Angel  of 
Jehovah  said  unto  him.  Why  askest  thou  thus  after 
my  name,  seeing  it  is  secret  (or  wonderful  P^)  So 
Manoah  took  a  kid  with  a  meat  offering  and  offered 
it  upon  a  rock  nnto  Jehovah.  And  he  (i.  e.  Jehovah 
— the  Angel)  did  wondrously ;  and  Manoah  and  his 
wife  looked  on.  For  it  came  to  pass  when  the  flame 
went  up  toward  heaven  from  oft'  the  altar,  that  the 
Angel  of  Jehovah  ascended  in  the  flame  of  the  altar. 
And  Manoah  and   his  wife  looked  on  it  and  fell  on 

their  faces  to  the  ground And  Manoah  said  unto 

his  wife,  we  shall  surely  die,  because  ive  have  seen 
God."  '^  It  appears  that  in  both  these  recitals,  the 
visiting  Angel  is  called  Jehovah ;  speaks  in  the  cha- 

^  Jucl.  vi,  12—24. 
1   S7D — tlic  same  expression   is  aj)|)lied  to  the  Smi  of  God  in 

Isa.  ix,  5. — comp.  Gen.  xxxii,  2*). 

-  .lufl.  xiii,  IfS— 22. 
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racter  of  God  ;  receives  sacrificial  worship,  and  excites 
in  those  who  behold  him  the  terrors  of  death,  by  the 
awfulness  of  his  divine  presence. 

After  the  Israehtes  had  subjected  themselves  to  the 
government  of  their  kings,  the  appearances  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Covenant  became  a  less  prominent  fea- 
ture of  their  history,  of  which  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  afford  an  obvious  reason.  Until  that  period 
had  arrived,  the  government  of  Israel,  although  con- 
ducted by  the  agency  of  commanders  and  judges,  was 
a  pure  theocracy,  and  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  was  their 
king.  It  was  want  of  faith  in  his  power  and  presence, 
and  want  of  willingness  to  obey  his  commands,  which 
induced  them  to  require  at  the  hand  of  his  prophet 
Samuel,  a  monarch  from  among  themselves.  The 
Holy  One  of  Israel  was  rejected  by  a  faithless  and 
rebellious  people  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  with- 
drew from  them,  in  consequence,  much  of  that  imme- 
diate and  often  visible  presence,  which  had  formerly 
been  their  highest  privilege. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  forget  that  the  glorious 
cloud  which  filled  the  temple  after  it  had  been  dedi- 
cated by  Solomon,  and  from  which,  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  the  voice  of  God's  oracle  was  afterwards  ac- 
customed to  emanate,  indicated  the  presence  of  the 
Schechmah,  or  of  the  Word  of  God — the  Angel  of 
Jehovah  ;  and  there  were  occasions  on  which  the 
Holy  One  was  seen  in  vision  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  of  his  prophets.' 

"  In  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died,"   said   Isaiah, 

"I  saw  Jehovah  sitting  upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted 

up,  and  his  train  filled  the  temple.     Above  it  stood 

the  Seraphims  ;  each  one  had  six  wings  ;  with  twain 

^  See  Prideaux,  Conn.  fol.  ed.  vol.  i,  p.  119. 
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be  covered  his  face,  and  with  twain  he  covered  his 
feet,  and  with  twain  he  did  fly.  And  one  cried  unto 
another,  and  said,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  Jehovah  of 
hosts:  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory"*  A  con- 
versation is  then  described  as  taking  place  between 
Jehovah  and  his  prophet,  corresponding,  in  point  of 
mode,  to  the  communications  of  the  manifested  Deity 
with  Abraham,  with  Jacob,  and  with  Moses. 

A  similar  privilege  was  afterwards  permitted  to 
Ezekiel,  who  beheld  a  glorified  human  form  on  a 
throne  above  the  Cherubim,  which  he  describes  as 
"  the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of  the  glory  of  Je- 
hovah."* It  might  probably  be  the  same  divine  Per- 
son whom  Daniel  denominates,  "  Michael  the  great 
Prince  who  standeth  for  the  children  of  his  people  :"" 
and  who,  in  the  visions  of  that  devoted  servant  of 
God,  appeared  in  the  figure  of  "  a  man  clothed  in 
linen,    whose  loins   were   girded    with    fine    gold    of 

Uphaz His    body  also  was  like  the  beryl,   and 

his  face  as  the  appearance  of  lightning,  and  his 
eyes  as  lamps  of  fire,  and  his  arms  and  his  feet  like 
in  colour  to  polished  brass,  and  the  voice  of  his  words 
like  the  voice  of  a  multitude."' 

When  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  because 
of  their  allegiance  to  the  true  God,  were  committed 
to  the  flames  of  a  fiery  furnace,  they  were  protected 
from  all  harm  by  a  present  and  most  powerful  helper. 
"  Then  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  was  astonied,   and 

'  Isa.  vi,  1—3. 
^  Ezek.  i,  28: — comp.  ix,  4;   xliii,  3,  &c. 

*  *  "  And  above  the  likeness  of  the  throne  there  was  the  like- 
ness accordimj  to  the  appearnnce  of  a  man  upon  it  at  the  top. 
Here  he  saw  the  middle  pillar  united  to  the  Schcchiuah  ;  and  he 
saw  it  from  within  the  Metatron,  who  is  the  Almightv."  Zohar, 
fol.  73,  col.  I  ;    Oxlec  on  Trin.  vol.  ii,  p.  131. 

''  Dan.  xii,  1.  ^   Dan.  x,  5,  (i ;  vid.  Gill  in  loc 
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rose  up  in  haste,  and  spake,  and  said  to  his  counsel- 
lors, Did  we  not  cast  three  men  bound  into  the  midst 
of  the  fire  ?  They  answered,  and  said,  unto  the  king, 
True,  O  King.  He  answered  and  said,  Lo,  I  see  four 
men  loose,  walking  in  the  midst  of  the  fire,  and  they 
have  no  hurt ;  and  the  form  of  the  fourth  is  like  the 
Son  of  God.*  It  is  in  vain  to  enquire  what  may  have 
been  the  specific  meaning  of  this  idolatrous  king, 
when  he  used  the  term.  Son  of  God  ;  but  are  we  not 
justified,  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  by  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  in  concluding  that 
He  who  walked  with  these  martyrs  in  the  furnace, 
and  preserved  them  unhurt  amidst  the  flames,  was 
indeed  the  Son  of  God — the  Angel  of  the  everlasting 
covenant  ? 

We  frequently  read  that  the  Word  of  Jehovah 
came  to  Jeremiah  and  spake  unto  him;  and  sometimes 
that  the  prophet  replied  and  was  again  spoken  to  in 
return.^  That,  on  such  occasions,  he  beheld,  either 
externally  or  in  vision,  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant, 
the  comparison  of  other  passages  of  Scripture  af- 
fords a  considerable  presumption.  Amos  expressly 
informs  us  that,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he 
saw  Jehovah  ;  ^  but  there  are  no  visions  of  this 
description  which  throw  so  much  light  on  our  present 
subject  as  those  of  Zechariah. 

"  The  Word  of  the  Lord"  came  to  Zechariah  in  the 
second  year  of  king  Darius,  and  shortly  after  the  re- 
turn of  himself  and  the  other  Jews  to  the  city  of 
their  forefathers.  On  that  occasion  the  prophet  was 
brought  into  communication  with  two  angels — the 
one  subordinate,  the  other  superior — the  one  acting 

^  l^n^^J  na  Dan.  iii,  24, 25. 

^  See  Jer.  i,  4,  11,  13  \—comp.  xxiv,  1.  ^  Amos  vii,  7 ;  ix,  1. 
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as  a  mere  messenger,  the  other,  though  himself  also 
a  messenger,  bearing  the  character  of  Jehovah.  In 
the  first  chapter,  the  superior  Angel  appears  as  "  a 
man  riding  upon  a  red  horse,  and  standing  among  the 
myrtle  trees  ;  and  behind  him  were  red  horses,  speck- 
led and  white."  It  appears  that  on  these  horses  were 
placed  attendant  spirits^,  who  "  answered  the  Angel  of 
Jehovah  who  stood  among  the  myrtle  trees,  and  said, 
We  have  walked  to  and  fro  through  the  earth,  and 
behold  all  the  earth  sitteth  still  and  is  at  rest."  The 
Angel  who  "  talked"  with  the  prophet  (the  subordi- 
nate one)  then  addressed  a  prayer  to  Jehovah  (that 
is,  I  conceive,  to  his  then  visible  Superior)  on  behalf 
of  Jerusalem.  "  And  Jehovah,"  says  the  prophet, 
"answered  the  angel  that  talked  with  me,  with  good 
words,  and  with  comfortable  words." ^ 

In  the  subsequent  vision,  the  distinction  between 
the  two  angels  becomes  yet  more  apparent,  and  the 
divine  character  of  one  of  them  is  clearly  marked. 
The  inferior  angel  now  appears  with  a  measuring  line 
in  his  hand.  "  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes  and  looked,  and 
beheld  a  man  with  a  measuring  Mne  in  his  hand.  I'hen 
said  I,  Whither  goest  thou?  and  he  said  unto  me,  to 
measure  Jerusalem. 

And  behold,  the  Angel  that  talked  with  me  went 
forth,  and  another  (or  the  other)  Angel  (that  is  the 
superior)  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  said  unto  him, 
Run,  speak  to  the  young  man,  saying" The  pro- 
phecy which  follows  therefore  must  be  considered  as 
delivered  to  Zechariah  by  the  inferior  Angel,  in  the 
name  and  by  the  commission  of  his  superior,  who 
maintains  the  character,  at  once,  of  the  sent  of  God 
and  of  Jehovah  himself.  "  Jerusalem  shall  be  in- 
-  Zecli.  i.  1—13. 
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habited  as  towns  without  walls Ho,  ho  !  come 

forth,  and  flee  from  the  land  of  the  north,  saith  Jeho- 
vah   Deliver  thyself,  O  Zion,  that  dwellest  with 

the  daughter  of  Babylon.  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  of 
Hosts,  After  the  glory,  hath  he  sent  me  unto  the  na- 
tions which  spoiled  you  :  for  he  that  toucheth  you 
toucheth  the  apple  of  his  eye  ;  for  behold  I  will  shake 

mine  hand  unto  them and  ye  shall  know  that 

Jehovah  of  Hosts  hath  sent  me.  Sing  and  rejoice,  O 
daughter  of  Zion,  for  lo !  I  come  and  I  will  dwell  in 
the  midst  of  thee,  saith  Jehovah.  And  many  nations 
shall  be  joined  to  Jehovah  in  that  day,  and  shall  be 
my  people  ;  and  1  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  know  that  Jehovah  of  Hosts  hath  sent  me 
unto  thee.  And  Jehovah  shall  inherit  Judah,  his  por- 
tion in  the  holy  land,  and  shall  choose  Jerusalem 
again.  Be  silent,  O  all  flesh,  before  Jehovah,  for  he 
is  raised  up  out  of  his  holy  habitation."* 

The  evidences  afforded  by  this  prophecy  respecting 
the  divinity  and  gracious  offices  of  the  Angel,  are 
completed  in  the  prophet's  next  vision.  "  And  he 
(the  ministering  spirit)  showed  me  Joshua,  the  high 
priest,  standing  before  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  and 
Satan  standing  at  his  right  hand  to  resist  him.  And 
Jehovah  said  unto  Satan,  Jehovah  rebuke  thee,  O 
Satan,  even  Jehovah  that  hath  chosen  Jerusalem  re- 
buke thee  ?  is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the 
fire  ?  Now  Joshua  was  clothed  with  filthy  garments 
and  stood  before  the  Angel.  And  he  answered  and 
spake  unto  them  who  stood  before  him,  saying.  Take 
away  the  filthy  garments  from  him.  And  unto  him, 
he  said.  Behold,  /  have  caused  thine  iniquity  to  pass 
from  thee,  and  I  will  clothe  thee  with  change  of  rai- 

•'  Zech.  ii,  6 — 13. 
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ment."*  This  surely  was  the  Angel  who  spake  to  the 
patriarchs,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  yet  was  Je- 
hovah ;  who  ^' 7'edeemed  isicoh  from  all  evil;'  who 
^^ redeemed''  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  ;  who  "is 
found  (as  the  author  of  the  Zohar  says)  in  every  re- 
demption in  the  world  !" 

One  more  passage  of  Scripture  remains  to  he  cited, 
respecting  this  Angel — a  passage  which  (like  that 
now  quoted  from  Zechariah)  foretells  his  appearing  at 
Jerusalem,  and  marks  his  divinity,  while  it  declares 
his  mission.  "  Behold  I  send  my  messenger,  and  he 
shall  prepare  the  way  before  thee,  and  the  Lord  whom 
ye  seek  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple,  even  the 
Messenger  (or  Angel)  of  the  covenant  (ri'^IIin  "^S?^) 
whom  ye  delight  in  ;  behold  he  shall  come,  saith  Je- 
hovah of  Hosts.  But  who  may  abide  the  day  of  his 
coming?  and  who  shall  stand  when  he  appeareth  ? 
for  he  is  like  a  refiners  fire,  and  like  fuller's  soap. 
And  he  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver; 
and  he  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  purge  them 
as  gold  and  silver,  that  they  may  offer  unto  Jehovah 
an  offering  in  righteousness."  ^ 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah, 
whose  attributes  and  works,  in  various  ages  before 
the  Christian  era,  were  of  so  great  importance  to  the 
children  of  God.  No  one,  I  conceive,  who  takes  a 
deliberate  view  of  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  have  now  been  cited,  can  hesitate  in  adopting 
the  opinion  that  they  relate  to  an  individual — one 
distinguished  by  most  singular  and  striking  character- 
istics from  all  other  messengers  of  the  Most  High. 
We  know  the  scriptural  definition  of  Angels.  "  Are 
they  not  all,"  says  the  apostle,  "  ministering  spirits, 

^  Zcch.  iii,  1^4.  •'-  Mai.  iii,  1  —  3. 
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sent  forth  to  minister  for  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of 
salvation  ? "  ^  But  to  the  Being  described  in  these 
parts  of  Scripture  belongs  the  great  peculiarity,  that 
he  exercises  the  functions  of  providence  in  his  own 
person.  Thus  he  declares  to  Hagar  that  he  will  mul- 
tiply her  seed  exceedingly  :  ^  and  on  his  own  autho- 
rity, promises  Isaac  to  Sarah,  and  Sampson  to  the  wife 
of  Manoah.^  It  was  a  marked  and  essential  part  of 
his  offices,  to  guide  and  govern  the  children  of  Israel. 
The  Angel  whom  God  sent  to  bring  them  into  the 
promised  land,^  was  obviously  the  same  with  him  who 
conducted  the  people  through  the  wilderness,  in  the 
cloud  and  the  pillar  of  fire,'  and  who  afterwards  re- 
minded them  that  he  had  made  them  go  up  out  of 
Egypt — that  he  had  brought  them  into  the  land  of 
Canaan.*  Again,  in  one  of  these  passages,  it  is  de- 
clared, that  he  will  not  pardon  the  iniquities  of  the 
people  ;  and  in  another,  we  find  him  denouncing 
judgment  upon  them  for  their  folly  and  disobedience.^ 
He  was  yet  more  plainly  marked  as  the  destroyer  of 
Israel's  foes  ;  in  which  point  of  view,  we  can  scarcely 
fail  to  identify  him  who  confounded  the  Egyptians 
by  the  Red  Sea,  with  him  who  encouraged  the  war- 
fare of  Joshua,  and  with  him  who  won  the  victories 
of  Gideon.*  In  these  various  particulars,  the  history 
and  conduct  of  an  individual  are  easily  traced,  but  the 
main  characteristic  by  which  the  Angel,  described  in 
these  passages,  is  distinguished  from  all  mere  minister- 
ing spirits,  is  this — that  the  name  of  God  was  in  him,^ 
— that  he  speaks  as  God," — is  spoken  of  as  God,^ — is  ad- 

*5Hcb.i,  14.        7Gen.xvi,  10.        "  Gen.  xviii,  13  ;  Judg.  xiii,5. 
9  Exod.  xxiii,  20.         ^  Exod.  xiv,  19.         ^  j^dg.  ii,  1,  2. 

^  Exod.  xxiii,  21  ;  Judg.  ii,  3. 

''  Comp.  Exod.  xiv,  19;  with  Jos.  v,  13;  and  Judg.  vi,  14. 

^  Exod.  xxiii,  21.         e  Exod.  iii,  2.         ^  Judg.  xiii,  22. 
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dressed  as  God," — is  frequently  identified  with  Jeho- 
vah,— and,  in  short,  is  scarcely  ever  brought  forward  to 
our  notice  without  some  positive  indication  of  his  deity." 
In  support  of  this  point  of  our  argument,  it  may 
be  well  to  adduce  the  testimony  of  a  learned  Jewish 
writer — Moses  Ben  Nachman.  When  commenting 
on  the  appearing  to  Joshua  of  the  Captain  of  the  host 
of  the  Lord,  he  says,  "  This  angel,  that  I  may  explain 
the  subject,  is  the  Angel  Redeemer  of  whom  it  is 
written,  For  my  name  is  in  him."^  He  is  the  Angel 
who  said  to  Jacob,  I  am  the  God  of  Bethel.^  He  it 
is  of  whom  it  is  said,  God  called  to  Moses  out  of  the 
bush:^  and  he  is  called  an  angel,  because  he  governs 
the  world.  For  it  is  written,  Jehovah  (that  is  the 
Lord  God)  brought  us  up  out  of  Egypt ;  and  else- 
where, He  sent  his  Angel  and  brought  us  up  out  of 
Egypt.  Again  it  is  written.  And  the  Angel  of  his 
presence  saved  them,* — that  angel,  namely,  who  is  the 
Presence  of  God ;  of  whom  it  is  said.  My  presence 
shall  go  with  thee  and  I  will  give  thee  rest.*  Finally, 
this  is  the  Angel  of  lohom  the  prophet  saijs,  He  luhom 
ye  seek  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple,  even  the 
Angel  of  the  Covenant  whom  ye  delight  in.° 

8  Gen.  xvi,  13. 

9  **  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Cabbalists  acknowledged  the 
actual  divinity  of  Metatron,  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  ;  for  while 
they  identified  him  with  Jehovah  or  Elohim,  they  carefully  dis- 
tinguished him  from  all  "separate  abstract  iutcMigences,"  or  in 
other  words,  from  all  "  intellujent  creatures.''  Yet  they  spoke  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  as  diffusin;/,  and  of  tlje  Metatron,  as  diffused 
— "  he  who  sends  being  the  person  diffusing,  and  he  who  is  sent, 
or  the  Angel,  the  person  diffused,  who  is  emanated  from  him." 
Bechai,  fol.  1 13,  col.  3,  4  ;  Oxlee  on  Trin.  vol.  ii,  p.  138. 
^  Exod.  xxiii,  21.  *  Gen.  xxxi,  13.  ''  Exod.  iii,  4. 
*  Isa.  Ixiii,  9.  ''  Exod.  xxxiii,  14. 

^  Mal,  iii,  1  :  vide  Grotius  dc  Verit.  hb.  v,  cap.  21,  in  notis. 

*  *  Very  similar  is  the  testimony  of  R.  Moses  (ierundensis,  who 
thus  writes  respecting  the  Angel  who  aj)peared  to  Moses  in  the 
burning  bush  :  "  Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  true,  than  that  the 

KK 
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Who  then  was  this  mysterious  individual,  who  com- 
bined in  his  own  character  and  conduct  these  singular 
characteristics — who  so  often  appeared  as  the  present 
Deity,  the  almighty  friend  and  protector  of  the  patri- 
archs and  their  descendants  ?  To  this  question,  which 
ought  to  be  approached  with  great  reverence  and  cau- 
tion, may,  in  the  first  place,  be  returned  a  negative 
answer.  The  analogy  of  Scripture,  and  some  of  the 
plainest  dictates  of  theological  truth,  appear  to  forbid 
our  supposing  that  it  was  God  the  Father. 

God  the  Father,  as  we  have  already  found  occasion 
to  remark,  is  represented  to  us  in  Scripture,  as  invari- 
ably spiritual  and  invisible.  While  he  fills  all  things 
with  his  presence,  no  man  either  hath  seen  or  can  see 
him.  Such  is  the  express  doctrine  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  and  even  of  our  Lord  himself;  and  therefore 
we  must  conclude  that  the  glorious  Person,  who, 
while  he  claimed  the  names  and  attributes  of  deity, 
conversed,  face  to  face,  with  the  patriarchs  and  pro- 
phets, assumed  the  form  of  a  man  or  an  angel,  and 
was  so  frequently  beheld  by  the  natural  eye,  was  not 
God  the  Father.  And  this  conclusion  is  amply  con- 
firmed by  the  consideration  that  this  Person  proclaims 
the  name  of  Jehovah — speaks  and  acts  in  behalf  of 
Jehovah  —  and  is  very  frequently  described  as  the 
agent,  the  messenger,  the  sent  of  God. 

Angel  here  mentioned  was  the  redeemmg  Angel,  of  whom  it  is 
said,  For  my  name  is  in  him ;  the  same  who  said  unto  Jacob,  I 
am  the  God  of  Bethel;  and  of  whom  it  is  here  said.  And  God 
called  unto  him.     The  reason  why   the  term  Angel   is  applied  to 

him,  is  on  account  of  the  government  of  the  world It  is  said, 

moreover.  And  the  Angel  of  his  presence  saved  them,  that  is  to 
say,  the  angel  who  is  the  same  with  his  presence ;  as  it  is  written, 
My  presence  shall  go,  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  rest.  The  same  is 
he  of  whom  it  is  said.  But  God  shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple, 
the  Lord  whom  ye  seek,  and  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  in  whom 
ye  delight."     In  Exod.  iii,  2;   Oxlee  on  Trin.  vol.  i,  p.  141. 
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Now  while  we  are  thus  precluded  from  applying 
these  passages  to  the  Father,  there  are  abundant 
reasons  for  our  concluding  that  they  relate  to  the 
Son  :  that  is,  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  his  preex- 
istence.     These  reasons  may  now  be  briefly  stated. 

I.  The  very  characteristics  which  lead  us  to  believe 
that  this  mysterious  Person  was  not  the  Father,  afford 
a  palpable  indication,  that  he  was  the  Son.  One  who 
claims  the  attributes  of  God  himself,  is  denominated  a 
messenger,  and  is  described  as  manifested  in  a  visible 
form.  In  these  respects,  there  is  a  perfect  resemblance 
between  the  history  and  character  of  the  Angel,  and 
those  of  Jesus  Christ.  Each  bears  the  names  and 
exercises  the  powers  of  God ;  and  the  evidences  in 
the  New  Testament  of  the  deity  of  the  one,  are  re- 
markably similar  both  in  degree  and  in  kind,  to  those 
in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  deity  of  the  other.  Both 
the  Angel  and  Christ  are  described  as  sent  of  the 
Father,  and  as  acting  under  his  authority  and  his  com- 
mission. Both  are  visibly  manifested,  and  manifested 
in  a  human  form.  It  is  true,  that  the  humanity  of 
Christ  was  real  and  absolute,  and  that  of  the  Angel 
of  the  Covenant,  as  we  may  believe,  only  apparent. 
But  it  is  a  strictly  analogous  circumstance,  tliat  He 
who,  when  he  possessed  no  other  than  the  divine  na- 
ture, condescended  to  become  visible  in  the  likeness 
after  which  man  was  created,  should  afterwards  be- 
come incarnate,  in  the  nature  as  well  as  the  form  of 
man.  Christ — that  eternal  Word  of  Life,  which 
was  "  with  the  Father,"  was  manifested  to  his  people 
— was  seen,  looked  upon,  and  handled.''  Then  did  his 
disciples  behold  his  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of 
the  Father:' ' 

'   1  John  i,  1.  «  John  i,  14. 
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It  was  indeed  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
Jesus  Christ — a  characteristic  attaching  with  equal 
precision  to  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant — that  in  him 
God  was  revealed  to  mankind — that  whosoever  saw 
and  heard  him,  saw  and  heard  the  Father  who  dwelt 
in  him,  and  with  whom  he  was  one,^ — that  he  was 
the  hrightness  or  apparent  effulgence  {k'rca.vyccaiLoi)  of 
the  Father's  glory — the  express  image  {yjx^dKTrii)  of 
his  substance,^ — the  visible  Image  {zhuv)  of  the  invi- 
sible God.^ 

But  the  present  argument  does  not  depend,  for  its 
force,  on  a  bare  analogy,  however  close  and  striking. 
We  are  furnished,  in  the  New  Testament,  with  indi- 
rect, yet  substantial,  evidence,  that  the  visible  Deity, 
of  whom  we  read  in  the  Old  Testament,  was  the  pre- 
existent  Jesus — the  Son  of  God.  The  glory  which 
Isaiah  saw  in  the  Temple  when  he  beheld  Jehovah 
on  his  throne,  is  described  by  the  apostle,  as  the  glory 
of  Christ ;  ^  and  the  voice  which  shook  the  earth 
when  the  law  was  delivered  from  Mount  Sinai — the 
voice  of  him  who  personally  conversed  with  Moses — 
is  spoken  of,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  the 
voice  of  the  Messiah.  After  describing  the  terrors 
which  preceded  the  delivery  of  the  law  on  Mount 
Sinai ;  and  after  declaring  that  Christians  are  come 
"to  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  New  Covenant,  and 
to  the  blood  of  sprinkling  that  speaheth  [XuXouvn)  bet- 
ter things  than  that  of  Abel  ;"  he  adds,*  "  See  that 
ye  refuse  not  him  that  speaketh  (top  XaXovvTo)  ;  for  if 
they  escaped  not  who  refused  him  that  spake  on  earth, 
(x§''ll^cc7i^ovTOi,)  much  more  shall  not  we  escape  if  we 

^  John  X,  30;  xiv,  9,  10. 

^  Heb.  i,  3.  "  2  Cor.  iv,  4  ;  Col.  i,  15. 

3  Comp.  Isa.  vi,  1,  with  John  xii,  41.         ■*  Heb.  xii,  24,  25. 
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turn  away  from  him  (that  speaketh,  or  rather  came  or 
was)  from  heaven,  {rov  cctt  ov^umv — i.  e.  Jesus  Christ,) 
whose  voice  then  shook  the  earth."  * 

^  It  is  evident  that,  in  this  passage,  the  two  phrases,  rhv  XaXovvra, 
(him  that  speaketh,)  and  rov  air  ouoavoov,  (him  that  speaketh  or  was 
from  heaven,)  describe  the  same  person.  Now  that  by  the  phrase 
rov  Xakovvra  is  designated  the  "  Son  of  God,"  is  evinced,  1st,  by  the 
force  of  the  immediately  preceding  sentence,  which  relates  to  "  Je- 
sus the  mediator  of  the  New  Covenant,"  and  to  his  blood,  "  which 
speaketh  (auXovvti)  better  things  than  that  of  Abel :"  2ndly,  by  the 
consideration  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  person  through  whom  the 
Christian  revelation  is  made,  and  who  speaketh  in  that  revelation. 
This  doctrine  is  plainly  stated  by  the  writer  of  this  epistle,  in  ano- 
ther passage,  which  from  the  evident  similarity  of  its  contents,  af- 
fords the  best  of  commentaries  on  the  passage  now  under  discussion : 
see  Heb.  ii,  2,  3.  "  For  if  the  word  spoken  by  angels  was  stedfast, 
and  every  transgression  and  disobedience  received  a  just  recom- 
pense of  reward ;  how  shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  sal- 
vation ;  which  at  the  first  began  to  be  spoken  (kaXsTsdai)  by  the 
Lord,  and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that  heard  him  ?"  From 
these  premises  it  follows  that  the  phrase  rov  ai:  ov^avuv  also  desig- 
nates the  Son  of  God,  and  that  it  was  his  voice  which  "  then  shook 
the  earth." 

If  we  examine  the  passage  in  another  point  of  view,  we  shall 
again  be  brought  to  the  same  conclusion.  A  comparison  is  here 
instituted  between  him  who  spake  on  earth  and  him  who  (speaketh 
or  came)  from  heaven.  Now,  by  rov  Jvr/  r^g  jT^g  ^^ri,Ujar!^ovra,,  "  him 
■who  spake  or  delivered  oracles  on  the  earth,"  the  writer  probably 
intended  to  describe  Moses,  who  delivered  the  oracles  of  God  to 
the  people.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  many  excellent  commentators 
(vid.  Cappellus,  Rosenmuller,  Gill,  &c.) — and  such  appears  to  be 
the  most  natural  interpretation  of  the  words  in  question.  If  this 
be  allowed,  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  granted,  that  the  words 
rov  a'x  ou^avuv  are  intended  to  describe,  not  God  the  Father — but, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  there  can  be  no  proper  comparison 
between  Moses  as  the  speaker  in  the  law,  and  God  the  Father  as 
the  speaker  in  the  Gospel.  God  was  the  author  of  both  the  Mosaic 
and  Christian  dispensations.  He  revealed  his  will  by  Moses,  and 
he  revealed  his  will  by  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  the  comparison 
is  strictly  proper  and  perfectly  intelligible  as  it  is  instituted  between 
Moses,  the  earthly  messenger  and  minister  of  the  Lord,  who  de- 
clared the  law,  and  Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  who  came 
down  from  his  Father  to  proclaim  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and 
who,  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  still  speaks  from  heaven  :  comp.  chap,  iii, 
5,  6.  So  Theophylact  on  the  words  rov  oct'  ou^avZv  observes,  Tour- 
tart  rhv  XPiffrhv,  rlv  u.'X  ovpavuiv  y^^riiJ.ari^ovra'  roursari  rlv  (Lirk  rh 
ttvakn<p6r^mi,  rov  vofj^ov  r^im   dovra  ha  roZ  T«6/xaro;~"  That  is  Christ, 
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In  further  elucidation  of  this  point  of  our  argu- 
ment, it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  as  the  Messiah, 
in  his  preexistence,  was  thus  known  to  his  people  as 
the  Deus  apparens,  so,  after  his  ascension,  he  occa- 
sionally appeared  to  his  servants  in  the  same  charac- 
ter. A  careful  examination  of  the  subject  will,  I 
believe,  convince  the  reader,  that  there  is  a  remarkable 
resemblance  between  the  appearances  of  the  Angel  of 
Jehovah  to  Abraham,  to  Jacob,  and  to  Moses,  and 
those  of  the  glorified  Jesus  to  Stephen,"  to  Ananias,^ 
and  to  Paul  :^  and  again,  between  the  visions  of  the 
glory  of  the  former,  seen  by  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel, 
and  Zechariah,  and  the  visions  of  the  glory  of  the 
latter,  seen  by  the  apostle  John.'* 

II.  It  may  be  observed,  in  the  second  place,  that 
the  offices  which,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  Angel  of 
the  Covenant  is  described  as  fulfilling  in  connexion 
with  the  ancient  people  of  God,  are  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament attributed  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  Angel  was 
their  spiritual  governor ;  the  divine  master  of  Abra- 

who  delivereth  oracles  from  heaven- — that  is,  who  subsequently  to 
his  ascension  giveth  us  his  law  by  the  Spuit :"  see  also  Schleusner, 
voc.  dcrotfr^j^w. 

Theophylact,  like  our  English  translators,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  Vulgate  and  Syriac  versions,  after  the  Avords  roi/  kt'  ov^avuiv  un- 
derstands the  participle  ■)(^§7ifi,aTiZ,oi/Ta.  The  clause  thus  completed 
contains  a  description  obviously  applicable  to  Jesus  Christ,  who, 
like  Moses,  may  be  represented  as  •)(g'r\iiaT\Zon — "  delivering  the 
oracles  of  God."  It  appears,  however,  still  more  natural  to  render 
rh  ait  (M^avZiv — "  Him  that  (was  or  came)  from  heaven."  So  the 
Ethiopic  translator.  So  Erasmus,  Pagninus,  Beza,  Piscator,  Va- 
tablus,  and  others.  It  is  indisputable  that  when  thus  interpreted 
the  words  rh  ait  ov^avuv  are  applicable  ordy  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  often  mentioned  in  similar  terms,  (John  iii,  13,  31  ; 
vi,  33 — comp.  1  Thess.  iv,  16;  2  Thess.  i,  7,)  and  who  actually 
came  from  heaven  to  visit  and  instruct  mankind. 
•5  Acts  vii,  .56.  7  Acts  ix,  10.  «  Acts  ix,  3,  5  ;  2  Cor.  xii,  1—10. 
y  Rev.  i,  12—18;  vi,  2;  vii,  2;  viii,  3—5;  x,  1  —  6;  xiv,  14; 
xix,  11,  12. 
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ham,  of  Jacob,  of  Moses,  of  Joshua,  and  of  the 
Judges.  He  made  a  covenant  with  the  people  ;  he 
brought  them  up  out  of  Egypt :  he  led  them  through 
the  wilderness  :  he  dictated  their  prophecies/  In 
conformity  with  this  account  of  the  Angel  of  Jeho- 
vah, we  learn  from  the  apostles  of  our  Lord,  that 
the  Israelites  were  Christ's  own  people,^ — that  it  was 
he  who  inspired  their  prophets  who  spake  concerning 
himseU7 — that  it  was  he,  more  especially,  who  ac- 
companied and  fed  them  in  the  wilderness,  and  whom 
they  tempted  and  disobeyed  to  their  own  destruction." 

Ill-  Thirdly,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
Angel  of  the  Covenant  was  a  Redeemer.  "In  his  love 
and  in  his  pity  he  redeemed'"'  the  people  of  God.'^  He 
'^''redeemed"  Jacob  "from  all  evil.""  Nor  can  we  fail 
to  observe  in  him  a  sure  characteristic  of  the  Messiah, 
when  he  says  to  Joshua  the  high  priest,  "  Behold  I 
have  caused  thine  iniquity  to  pass  from,  thee,  and  I 
will  clothe  thee  with  change  of  raiment.^"' 

IV.  Fourthly,  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  was  not  only 
the  inspirer — he  was  also  the  subject  of  prophecy,  and 
the  predictions  on  record  respecting  him,  have  been 
fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ.  When  he  declared  to  Zech- 
ariah,  and,  through  him,  to  the  church  at  large,  that 
he  would  come  and  dwell  {KocraGKrjvuffoo,  Sept.)  in  the 
midst  of  Zion,  and  that  it  should  then  be  known  by 
his  people,  that  Jehovah  of  hosts  had  sent  him — he 
must  surely  be  understood  as  speaking  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  "  Onli/-begoften'  who  was  afterwards  se7it 
by  the  Father  into  the   world — who  was  made  flesh, 

^  As  in  the  instances  of  Balaam,  Num.  xxii,  35 ;  Isa.  vi,  9,  10  ; 
and  Zech,  ii,  4—13. 

-  E/'s  ra  "dia  ^X'k,   xal  o/  76/0/  avrov  oh  cragsXa/Soi'.     John,  i,  11 
»  1  Pet.  i,  11.         M  Cor.  x,  4,  9.  =  Isa.  Ixiii,  9. 

^  Gen.  xlviii,  1(3.  ^  Zech.  iii,  4. — comp.  Rev.  iii,  18. 
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and  dwelt  (kffxrjucoffsi/)  amongst  his  people,  so  that  they 
"  beheld  his  glory  :"  *  And  when,  moreover,  we  find 
him  predicting  that  many  nations  should  be  joined  to 
him  in  that  day,  and  become  his  people  —  we  can 
scarcely  hesitate  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Kimchi  that 
this  prophecy  describes  the  times  of  the  Messiah,"® 
and  to  admit  that  it  points  out  the  conversion  of  the 
gentile  nations  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Still  more  precise  and  conclusive  is  the  evidence 
afforded  us  by  the  prophecy  of  Malachi,  respecting 
the  messenger  who  was  to  precede  the  coming  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  by  whom  that 
messenger  was  to  be  followed/  That  this  latter  is 
the  very  person,  who  appeared  so  often  to  the  patri- 
archs, and  who  guided  and  governed  the  people  of 
Israel,  is  asserted  (as  we  have  already  noticed)  by 
Moses  Ben  Nachman  ;  nor  can  we  reasonably  enter- 
tain a  doubt  on  this  subject,  after  we  have  observed 
how  plainly  are  here  set  forth  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  that  individual.  The  prophet  describes  him 
as  a  purifier  from  evil — as  the  person  in  whom  the 
Israelites  already  delighted — and  as  uniting  in  him- 
self with  the  office  of  God's  messenger,  the  name  and 
attributes  of  God  himself. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  this  prophecy  relates  to 
the  Messiah,  is  allowed  by  Kimchi,  Ben-Melech,  and 
Abarbinel.*  But  on  this  point,  our  appeal  is  to  a  far 
more  exalted  authority.  Our  Lord  has  declared  that 
the  first  messenger  mentioned  in  this  passage,  is  John 
the  Baptist,  his  own  precursor,^  and  hence  it  appears 
that  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  who  is  described  as 
following  this  messenger,  can  be  no  other  than  Christ 

«  John  i,  14.  9  Vid.  Gill,  in  loc.  »  Mai.  iii,  1. 

"  See  Gill,  in  loc.  ^  Matt,  xi,  10, 
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himself.  It  is  he  who  suddenly  came  to  his  temple.* 
It  is  he  who  sits  "as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver" 
to  "  purify  the  sons  of  Levi" — he,  who  in  every  age 
of  the  church,  baptises  his  servants  "  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire."* 

V.  Lastly^  our  whole  argument  is  confirmed  by  the 
consideration,  that  the  peculiar  titles  by  which  the 
ancient  Jews  were  accustomed  to  describe  the  Angel 
of  Jehovah — titles  indicative  of  his  divinity  and  gra- 
cious offices — are,  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, employed  to  designate  Jesus  Christ. 

The  first  of  these  titles  is  the  Word,  or  the  "Word 
of  Jehovah,"  or  the  "Word  of  God."  The  Targum- 
ists,  as  we  have  already  found  occasion  to  observe, 
frequently  make  mention  of  the  IVord  of  Jehovah, 
as  the  ever  present  helper  of  his  people — one  who 
performs  all  the  works  of  deity — one  who  possesses 
the  name  and  attributes  of  the  Most  High,  and  never- 
theless acts  in  behalf  and  under  the  commission  of 
Jehovah.  This  description  precisely  agrees  with  the 
account  given  in  Scripture  of  the  Angel  of  the  Cove- 
nant, and,  accordingly,  to  him  (as  as  been  stated  in  a 
former  dissertation)  they  have  repeatedly  applied  the 
title  in  question — Word  of  Jehovah.'^ 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  works  of 
Philo,  the  Jewish  Platonist,  abound  in  allusions  to  a 
divine  Person,  whom  he  usually  describes  as  the 
Eldest  Word  of  God,  and  to  whom,  as  to  one  com- 
missioned of  the  Father,  he  attributes  the  creation 
and  government  of  the  universe.    Now,  that  his  doc- 

*  Luke  ii,  27;  John  ii,  14;   Matt,  xxi,  12. 
^  Covip.  Mai.  iii,  3;  Matt,  iii,  11,  12. 
^  See  Onk.  on  Gen.  xxxi,  13;   Num.  xxii,  35;  xxiii,  3,  4,   16. 
Jerus.  Taif/.  on  Gen.  xvi,  xviii,  xix ;   Exod.  iii;  J onath.  on  Isa. 
Ixiii,  7—10  ;  Mai.  iii,  1.     See  No.  8,  p.  135. 
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trine  on  this  subject  cannot  be  fairly  explained  away 
as  a  system  of  imaginative  personification,  is  suffici- 
ently evinced  by  the  fact,  that  he  is  accustomed  to  call 
angels,  words  ;  and  his  theory  respecting  the  Eldest 
Word,  in  whom  Jehovah  is  made  manifest,  appears 
to  be  borrowed  from  the  history  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament,  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  who  was  Jeho- 
vah. He  has  made  particular  mention  of  the  appear- 
ances of  that  mysterious  person  to  Abraham,  to  Hagar, 
to  Jacob,  and  to  Moses  :  and,  as  on  the  one  hand,  he 
frequently  denominates  the  Word  of  God,  Angel  or 
Archangel,  so  on  the  other,  he  explains  some  of  the 
principal  passages  of  the  Pentateuch,  respecting  the 
Angel  of  the  Covenant,  as  relating  to  this  most  an- 
cient and  holy  Word.  Thus,  when  discussing  the 
words  of  the  Angel  to  Jacob  — "  I  am  the  God  of 
Bethel,  &c."  ^  he  remarks,  that  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  cannot  see  the  true  God,  he  is  pleased  to 
appear  in  the  form  of  an  angel ;  and  that  as  men  be- 
hold the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
as  if  they  looked  on  the  sun  and  moon  themselves,  so 
the  Image,  Word,  or  Angel  of  God  is  perceived  or  un- 
derstood, as  if  he  were  God  himself.  He  then  applies 
a  similar  explanation  to  the  words  addressed  to  the 
same  divine  Messenger,  by  Hagar,  "  Thou  God  seest 
me  :"^  and  concludes  by  describing  the  infinite  power 
of  the  Almighty,  who  has  settled  the  nature  of  all 
things,  and  has  caused  the  universe  to  rest  on  his 
mighty  representative,  the  Word.^ 

Thus  again,   when  engaged   in  considering  Exod. 
xiv,  19 — the  passage  where  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  is 

"^  Gen.  xxxi,  13.  ^  Gen.  xvi,  13. 

XCyui.  De  Somm.  Ed.  Mang.  vol.  i,  p.  Q5Q. 
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described  as  intervening  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  of 
fire  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Israelites  —  he 
writes  as  follows  :  "  To  the  Archangel  and  Eldest 
Word,  the  Father  of  the  universe  has  granted  this 
preeminent  gift,  to  stand  as  a  Mediator,  and  to  deter- 
mine between  the  creature  and  the  Creator.  He  is 
at  once  the  suppliant,  on  behalf  of  perishing  mortals, 
to  the  unchangeable  Being,  and  the  ambassador  of 
the  Sovereign  to  his  subjects.  He  exults  in  this  gift, 
and,  glorying  in  it,  he  proclaims,  '  I  have  stood  be- 
tween the  Lord  and  you  ;  being  neither  unbegotten 
as  God,  nor  begotten  as  you,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
extremes,  pledging  myself  to  both  :  to  the  Creator, 
that  the  whole  race  (of  man)  shall  not  fall  into  ruin 
and  apostasy  :  and  to  the  creature,  to  maintain  the 
glad  hope,  that  the  merciful  God  will  not  overlook 
his  own  work.  For  I  publish  to  the  creation  the 
message  of  peace  from  God,  who  can  purge  away  en- 
mities, and  who  is  the  perpetual  preserver  of  peace.'"  ^ 

The  author  of  the  Zohar  is  no  less  explicit  on  this 
subject  than  Philo.  In  various  passages  of  his  work, 
he  has  expressly  identified  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant 
with  the  Schechinah,  that  governor  of  the  world,  and 
king  of  Israel,  whom,  according  to  Schoettgen,  he  also 
denominates  the  PFord  of  Jehovah  .f'  "The  angel  who 
redeemed  me,"  says  this  cabbalistic  author  on  Gen. 
xlviii,  15,  "is  the  Schechinah  who  walks  with  man 
and  never  recedes  from  him."^ 

In  a  passage  just  cited  from  his  works,  Philo  calls 
this  Eldest  Word   or  Angel  of  God,  the  Mediator, 


'   Qids  Rcru7)i  Div.  liar.  Ed.  Mang.  i,  501.    See  Smith's  Mes~ 
siah,  vol.  i,  p.  434. 

-  De  Messiii,  p.  911  ;   Sommerus,  p.  44. 
^  Fol.  123,  col.  490;  SchocfJ;/.  dc  Mess.  p.  145. 
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(f^s^o^iog)  ;  and  describes  his  gracious  intervention 
between  God  and  man.  On  the  same  principle  he 
elsewhere  styles  him  the  "  High  Priest"  {oc^Z'^S^^^)  °f 
the  world  or  universe.* 

In  a  former  essay  we  have  found  occasion  to  re- 
mark that  the  Image  of  God  (sIkc^v  Szov)  is  a  title  very 
usually  applied  by  Philo  to  the  mediating  Word  or 
Angel  of  the  Most  High,  and  that  on  one  occasion 
he  calls  him  the  express  image,  %a^a;sr^^^ — -a  term 
which  describes  Jesus  Christ  in  Heb.  xii,  3.  A  very 
similar  phraseology  is  adopted   in  the  Zohar,   where 

^  De  Somniis,  Ed.  Mang,  torn,  i,  p.  653. 

*  *  So  also  the  Cabbalists  ascribe  to  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant 
not  only  the  name  Metatron,  which  is  probably  derived  from  the 
Latin  Mediator,  but  the  office  of  a  priest  who  offers  sacrifice  and 
makes  atonement.  Their  notion  appears  to  be,  that  when  the  tab- 
ernacle of  the  congregation  was  constructed  in  the  wilderness,  a 
spiritual  tabernacle  of  which  the  other  was  but  a  copy  or  type — 
"  a  building  not  made  with  hands" — was  formed  in  heaven  ;  and 
that  in  this  celestial  tabernacle,  the  officiating  High  Priest  was 
Metatron — the  Angel  of  God's  presence.  "  R.  Simon  said,  at  the 
same  instant  that  the  Lord  commanded  Israel  to  erect  the  tabernacle, 
he  intimated  to  the  ministering  angels,  that  they  should  also  make 
a  tabernacle ;  and  so  no  sooner  was  the  terrestrial  tabernacle  erect- 
ed, than  the  celestial  one  was  erected  too,  which  is  the  tabernacle 
of  the  Metatron,  wherein  he  offers  up  the  souls  of  the  righteous  to 
make  atonement  for  Israel  in  the  days  of  their  exile."  Medrash 
Rahboth.  fol.  206,  col.  4  ;  Oxlee  on  Trin.  p.  148.  With  these 
notions  of  the  Cabbalists,  we  cannot  fail  to  compare  the  far  more  just 
and  elevated  doctrine,  yet  obviously  similar  language,  contained 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  respecting  our  Saviour;  "  Now  of 
the  things  which  we  have  spoken  this  is  the  sum  :  We  have  such 
an  High  Priest  who  is  set  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the 
Majesty  in  the  heavens;  a/wiwis^er  of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the  true 
tabernacle  which  the  Lord  pitched  and  not  num.  For  every  high 
priest  is  ordained  to  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices  ;  wherefore  it  is  of  neces- 
sity that  this  man  have  somewhat  also  to  offer.  For  if  he  were  on 
earth,  he  should  not  be  a  priest,  seeing  that  there  are  priests  that 
offer  gifts  according  to  the  law,  who  serve  unto  the  example  and 
shadow  of  heavenly  things,  as  Moses  was  admonished  of  God, 
when  he  was  about  to  make  the  tabernacle.  For  see,  said  he,  that 
thou  make  all  things  according  to  the  pattern  showed  to  thee  in 
the  mount."  Heb.  viii,  1 — 5. 

^  De  Mundo,  torn,  ii,  606. 
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we  find  the  Messiah  descrihed  as  a  king  constituted 
"iw  the  Image'  of  God  (n^3)^in3):«  and  again,  as 
the  ''Splendour  of  God's  glory"  (I^IS^J  "17^)'— words 
which  precisely  correspond  with  the  a.xavyaaiJtjOi  r^g 
^o|^?j  of  the  apostle  in  Heb.  xii,  3.* 

But  of  all  the  titles  which  Philo  is  accustomed  to 
apply  to  that  personal  Word  of  whom  he  so  often 
speaks,  the  most  conspicuous  is  the  Son  or  First- be- 
gotten of  God.  And  that  in  adopting  this  appellation 
also,  he  had  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  especially  in 
his  view,  is  evident  from  his  quoting  Exod.  xxiii,  20, 
— (the  passage  in  which  God  promises  to  send  the 
Angel  to  lead  and  protect  his  people)  in  proof  that 
the  Almighty  has  placed  his  righteous  Word,  even 
his  First-begotten  Son,  (^'Tr^coroyovov  vlov)  as  a  King  or 
Shepherd  over  the  "  sacred  flock"  of  created  things.'"' 

The  author  of  the  Zohar  also  applies  the  title  Son 
of  God  to  the  Schechinah  or  Angel  of  Jehovah.  For 
example,  in  his  commentary  on  Genesis,  he  says, 
"  This  Son  is  the  faithful  Shepherd.  Of  thee  it  is 
said,  Kiss  the  Son,'  and  again.  Thou  art  my  Son.^ 
He  is  the  Prince  of  the  Israelites  ;  Lord  over  things 
below  ;  Lord  of  ministering  Angels  ;  the  Son  of  the 
Highest ;  the  Son  of  the  good  and  great  God,  and 
the  gracious  Schechinah."  ^ 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  may  safely  conclude  that, 
at  the  Christian  era,  there  were  many  persons  among 
the  Jews,  who  recognized  in  the  scriptural  records  of 
the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  the  character  of  a  Person 
truly  divine,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  organ  of  cre- 


(>  Levit.  fol.  34,  col.  l.'j']. 

7  In  Exod.  fol.  3,  col.  11.         "  Sclwetty.  p.  370. 

^  Be  Agric.  Ed.  Mang.  torn,  i,  p.  308.         ^  Psa.  ii,  12. 

2  Psa.  ii,  7.         ^  Fol.  88,  col.  348  ;  SchocWj.  de  Mess.  p.  6. 
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ation,  the  redeemer  and  governor  of  the  world,  and 
more  especially  as  the  protector  and  defender  of  their 
own  nation  :  and  whom  they  called  the  Mediator,  the 
Wordj  the  Image,  and  the  Son,  of  God.  And  farther, 
that  they  expected  him  to  appear  on  earth  as  their 
anointed  Deliverer  and  King,  may  be  concluded  partly 
from  various  indications  contained  in  the  Zohar,  that 
the  Schechina  or  Angel  is  the  same  as  the  Messiah  ;* 
partly  from  the  evident  bearing  of  certain  parts  of  the 
Targum  of  Jonathan/  and  partly  from  numerous  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament  itself,  which  plainly  show 
that  the  Son  of  God,  ivhose  name  it  was  hlasphemi/ 
to  assume,  was,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Jews,  the 
same  as  the  Christ.*" 

4  *  *  Pqj.  example,  the  prophecy  contained  in  Psalm  ii,  evidently 
relates  to  the  Messiah.  The  name  Messiah  (the  anointedj  is  there 
applied  to  the  Person  to  whom  the  prophecy  relates,  (ver.  2,)  and 
it  is  probable  that  this  is  one  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  from 
Avhich  the  Jews  adopted  that  title.  This  psalm  was  familiarly  ap- 
plied to  Jesus  Christ  by  his  early  disciples  (Acts  iv,  25) ;  and  the 
argument  raised  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  from  the  words, 
"  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,"  affords  a  plain 
evidence  that  these  words  were  well  understood  by  the  Jews  of  that 
day  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  Messiah.  Heb.  i,  5. — cortip.  Acts 
xiii,  33.  The  Rabbins  of  a  more  modern  date,  unite,  with  little 
exception,  in  explaining  this  prophecy  as  relating  to  the  Messiah. 
See  Oxlee  on  the  Trinity,  &c.,  vol.  ii,  p.  242.  But  what  says  the 
Zohar  of  the  exalted  personage  who  forms  the  subject  of  this  me- 
morable prediction?  "  He  is  the  Prince  of  Israel,  Lord  over  this 
lower  world,  the  Lord  of  ministering  angels,  the  Son  of  the  High- 
est, the  Son  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  gracious  Schechina."  Sohar 
Gen.  fol.  88.  col.  348  ;  Schoeitg.  Mess.  p.  6 ;  vide  supra,  p.  261. 
5  Vid.  No.  8,  p.  139. 

^  From  the  obvious  tendency  and  import  of  many  passages  in 
the  works  of  Philo  respecting  the  Eldest  Word  of  God,  it  may  lie 
gathered  that  he  intended  to  ascribe  to  him  the  office  of  the  Mes- 
siah, who  was  then  so  universally  expected  among  the  Jews  to 
arise  as  their  Sovereign  and  Deliverer,  and  as  the  Mediator  between 
them  and  their  God,  Unless  this  be  admitted,  we  must  conclude 
that  Philo  has  taken  no  notice  at  all  of  the  Messiah,  whom  he  no 
where  mentions  by  name ;  and  this  would  surely  be  very  unac- 
countable. 
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Now  the  apostles  of  onr  Lord  were  Jews ;  and  to 
Jews  they  addressed  many  of  their  writings.  Those 
writings  afford  abundant  evidence  that  they  united 
with  their  countrymen  in  acknowledging  the  existence 
of  a  divine  person  whom,  like  them,  they  denominated 
the  Mediator,  the  Word,  the  Image,  and  the  Son, 
of  God.  Like  them  also  they  understood  that  this 
divine  person  was  Israel's  appointed  Messiah.  But 
they  went  farther,  and  applied  all  these  titles  to  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  They  asserted  that  he  was  the  incar- 
nate Word.  They  said  to  him,^  "  We  believe  and 
are  sure  that  thou  art  that  Christ — the  Son  of  the 
LIVING  GoD."^ 

■^  John  vi,  69. 
^  It  is  a  very  satisfactory  circumstance,  that  the  views  unfolded 
in  the  present  essay  respecting  the  manifested  God  of  ancient 
Israel,  are  precisely  those  which  were  uniformly  maintained  by  the 
Ante-Nicene  fathers  of  the  Christian  church.  The  following  pas- 
sage, from  the  first  apology  of  Justin  Martyr,  may  serve  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  write  on  the 
subject.  "  The  Jews,  who  think  that  it  was  always  God  the 
Father  who  spake  to  Moses,  (whereas  he  who  spake  to  him  was 
the  Son  of  God  who  is  also  called  an  Angel  and  an  Apostle,)  are 
justly  convicted  both  by  the  prophetical  spirit  and  by  Christ  him- 
self, of  knowing  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son.  For  they  who 
say  that  the  Son  is  the  Father,  are  convicted  of  neither  knowing 
the  Father,  nor  of  understanding  that  the  God  of  the  universe  has 
a  Son,  who  being  the  First-born  Word  of  God,  is  also  God.  And 
formerly  he  appeared  to  Moses  and  to  the  other  prophets,  in  the 
form  of  fire  and  an  incorporeal  image  ;  and  now  in  the  time  of 
your  empire,  becoming  man  by  a  virgin,  according  to  the  Father's 
will,  he  endured  to  be  despised  and  to  suffer  for  the  salvation  of 
those  who  believe  in  him  :"  c.  63.  Dr.  Burton,  whose  translation 
of  Justin  I  have  here  adopted,  gives  the  following  ample  list  of 
similar  examples,  in  the  works  of  this  and  other  early  fathers. 

"  It  was  Christ  who  talked  with  Adam,  Gen.  iii.  8,  9,  where  the 
person  is  said  to  be  the  Lord  God,  v.  Theophil.  in  Autol.  ii,  22. 
Tertull.  adv.  Prax.  c.  16,  p.  509.     Irenceus,  iv,  10,  p.  239. 

"  It  was  Christ  who  spoke  to  Noah,  Gen.  vi,  13.  Irenceus,  iv,  10. 

"  It  was  Christ  who  went  down  to  confound  the  tongues  at  Babel, 
Gen.  xi,  5,  where  it  is  said  that  it  was  the  Lord.  Justin  M.  Dial, 
cum  Tryph.  c.  127,  p.  220.  Tertull.  adv.  Prax.  c.  16,  p.  509. 
Novatian.  c.  25,  p.  723, 
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To  recapitulate  the  heads  of  the  present  disquisi- 
tion,— we  learn  from  various  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  that  God  is  a  spiritual  Being,   who  per- 


"  It  was  Christ  who  '  appeared  to  Abram,  and  said  unto  him,  I 
am  the  Almighty  God:'  Gen.  xvii,  1.  Justin.  M.  Dial,  cum 
Tryph.  c.  127,  p.  220.      Clem.  Alex.  Peed,  i,  7,  p.  131. 

"  It  was  Christ  who  appeared  to  Abraham  in  the  plains  of  Mamre, 
Gen.  xviii,  1,  where  he  is  called  the  Lord,  and  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth,  ver.  25.  Justin.  M.  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  5&,  p.  152. 
Clem.  Alex.  Peed,  i,  7,  p.  131.  Tertull.  adv.  Marc,  iii,  9,  p. 
402.      Origen.  in  Gen.  Ham.  iv,  3. 

"  It  was  Christ  who  rained  fire  upon  Sodom,  Gen.  xix,  24.  The 
Fathers  particularly  mention  the  expression,  '  then  the  Lord 
rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire yVom 
the  Lord.'  Justin.  M.  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  5Q,  p.  152  ;  c.  127, 
p.  221.  Irenceus,  iii,  6,  p.  180.  Tertull.  adv.  Prax.  13,  16, 
p.  507,  509. 

"  It  was  Christ  who  tempted  Abraham,  Gen.  xxii.  Origen.  in  Gen. 
Hom.  VIII,  8.      Cyp.  Test,  ii,  5,  p.  286. 

"  It  was  Christ  who  appeared  to  Jacob,  Gen.  xxviii,  13,  where  the 
person  calls  himself  '  the  Lord  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of 
Isaac'  Justin.  M.  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  58,  p.  156.  Clem. 
Alex.  Peed,  i,  7,  p.  131. 

"  It  was  Christ  who  spoke  to  Jacob  in  a  dream.  Gen.  xxxi,  11, 
13,  where  he  calls  himself  ^/je  God  of  Bethel.  (See  Gen.  xxviii, 
13,  19.)  Justin.  M.  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  58,  p.  155.  Cyp. 
Test.  II,  5.     Novatian.  c.  27,  p.  725. 

"  It  was  Christ  who  wrestled  with  Jacob,  Gen.  xxxii,  24,  where  it 
is  expressly  said  that  he  was  God,  ver.  28,  30.  Justin.  M.  Dial, 
cum  Tryph.  c  58,  p.  155,  156,  c.  125,  p.  218.  Irenceus,  p.  239. 
Clem.  Alex.  Peed,  i,  7,  p.  132.  Concil.  Antioch.  (Reliq.  Sacr.  ii, 
p.  470.) 

"  It  was  Christ  who  appeared  to  Jacob,  Gen.  xxxv,  1,  9.  Justin. 
M.  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  58,  p.  155,  where  he  says,  '  he  is  called 
God,  and  is  God,  and  will  be.'  (0£O5  xaXiirai,  zal  Qsog  iart,  xcti 
'iffrai.)      Cyp.  Test,  ii,  6. 

"  It  was  Christ  who  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  bush,  Exod.  iii,  2, 
where  the  Person  calls  himself'  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  :'  and  at  ver.  14,  '  /  am  that  I  am.' 
Justin.  M.  Apol.  i,  62,  p.  80.  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  60,  p.  157. 
Irenceus,  iv,  10,  12.  Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  p.  7.  Ter- 
tull. c.  Jud.  c.  9,  p.  194. 

"  It  was  Christ  who  appeared  to  Joshua  near  Jericho,  Josh.  v.  1 3. 
Justin.  M.  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  62,  p.  159-60:"  see  Testimonies 
of  the  Ante- Nicene  fathers  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  by  E.  Bur- 
ton, Oxford,  A.D.  1826,  pp.  33—35. 
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vades  the  universe,  and  whom  no  man  hath  ever  seen 
or  can  see. 

With  this  doctrine  has  been  compared  the  history, 
contained  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  frequent  visible 
appearances  of  Jehovah,  to  the  ancient  patriarchs  and 
prophets,  in  the  character  of  an  angel  or  messenger, 
and  in  the  form  of  man  :  and  proofs  in  abundance 
have  been  advanced  from  Scripture,  that  this  myste- 
rious Person — this  manifested  Deity — this  Angel  of 
God's  covenant — was  the  leader,  protector,  lawgiver, 
and  ever  present  helper  of  ancient  Israel. 

The  characteristic  peculiarities  described  as  apper- 
taining to  the  Angel  af  Jehovah,  afford  an  ample  evi 
dence  that  these  passages  of  Scripture  (as  appears  to 
have  been  familiarly  understood  by  the  Jews  them- 
selves) relate  to  an  individual. 

Who  then  was  that  individual  ?  That  he  was  not 
God  the  Father,  is  evinced  by  his  having  been  visi- 
ble to  mortal  eye,  and  by  his  having  borne  the  cha- 
racter of  one  commissioned  or  sent. 

That  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  we  may  conclude — 
first,  from  the  analogy  of  Scripture  ;  for  the  Son  is 
often  represented  as  one  commissioned  or  sent,  and 
as  the  visible  Image  of  the  invisible  God,  and  yet  as 
possessing  the  name  and  character  of  Jehovah.  Ac- 
cordingly He  who  appeared  to  Moses  on  the  mount, 
and  to  Isaiah  in  the  temple,  is  in  the  New  Testament 
spoken  of  as  the  Son  of  God — the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Secondkj,  because  the  preexistent  Messiah  is  de- 
scribed by  the  apostles  as  exercising  that  superintend- 
ence over  ancient  Israel,  which,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
is  ascribed  to  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant. 

Thirdlij,  because  the  character  of  the  Angel,  as  a 
Redeemer,  agrees  with  that  of  Christ. 
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Fourthly,  because  the  prophecies  respecting  the 
appearance  on  earth  of  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant, 
were  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ. 

And  lastly,  because  the  titles  which  Philo  and  other 
ancient  Jewish  writers  have  applied  to  the  Angel,  as 
descriptive  of  his  divinity  and  peculiar  offices,  (includ- 
ing his  Messiahship,)  particularly  the  terms  Word, 
Image,  and  Son  of  God,  are,  by  the  authors  of  the 
New  Testament,  employed  as  the  titles  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth — the  true  Messiah. 

Thus  then  it  appears  that  the  declarations  of  the 
apostles  respecting  the  preexistence  and  eternal  divi- 
nity of  Jesus  Christ,  are  confirmed  and  elucidated  by 
the  historical  as  well  as  by  the  prophetical  records  of 
ancient  Israel.  The  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  THE  Word  was  before  John,  before  Abraham, 
in  the  beginning,  with  the  Father  before  the  world 
was  created — that  he  was  in  the  form  of  God  and 
equal  with  God — that  by  him  all  things  were  made, 
and  all  men  enlightened — that  he  was  the  leader  of 
Israel,  and  the  inspirer  of  her  prophets — the  Saviour 
of  his  people,  and  the  appointed  Redeemer  of  all 
mankind — was  no  insulated  opinion,  novel  to  those 
among  whom  it  was  promulgated.  Rather  did  it  form 
a  constituent  and  essential  part  of  a  system  of  truth, 
which  was  already  partially  understood,  and  which 
was,  in  a  considerable  degree,  familiar  even  to  the 
ancient  patriarchs  and  prophets.  The  Son  who  is  one 
in  the  divine  nature  with  the  Father — possessing  both 
his  name  and  his  attributes — was,  during  the  ages 
which  preceded  his  incarnation,  no  stranger  to  the  peo- 
ple of  God.  Often  did  he  arise  for  their  help,  their  in- 
struction, and  their  deliverance.  He  was  the  object  of 
their  faith,  their  worship,  their  allegiance,  and  their  love. 
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We  may  also  learn  frvom  the  history  of  the  Angel 
of  Jehovah,  (in  connexion  with  that  of  Jesus  Christ,) 
how  admirably  that  great  feature  of  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation— the  7nanifestation  of  God  in  his  Son — 
falls  in  with  the  harmony  of  Providence  and  Truth. 
The  invisible,  eternal,  Father,  was  made  manifest  in 
his  Son,  when  the  rising  universe  proclaimed  the  om- 
nipotence of  his  Word.  He  was  made  manifest  in 
his  Son,  when  that  Word  conversed  with  Abraham, 
with  Jacob,  and  with  Moses  ;  when  he  led  the  Israel- 
ites through  the  wilderness,  and  subdued  their  ene- 
mies ;  when  he  appeared  in  his  glory  to  Isaiah,  and 
to  Ezekiel ;  and  when  he  inspired  the  prophecies  of 
Amos  and  Zechariah.  The  Father  was  made  mani- 
fest in  his  Son,  when  the  same  Word  became  incar- 
nate and  dwelt  among  men,  and  wrought  the  works 
of  deity,  and  died  on  the  cross  to  save  us  ;  and  again, 
when  he  poured  forth  his  spirit  on  his  apostles,  dis- 
played himself  for  the  consolation  of  Stephen,  arrest- 
ed the  fury  of  Saul,  and  illuminated  the  visions  of 
John.  And  lastly,  the  Father  will  again  be  made 
manifest  in  his  Son,  when  the  Mediator  of  the  New 
Covenant  shall  appear  a  second  time  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world,  and  for  the  final  and  eternal  sal- 
vation of  those  who  love  him. 


No.  XV. 

ON    THE    DEITY    OF    THE    WORD. 

John  i,  1.  'Ev  a^'XJ)  hv  o  "koyog,  xki  6  Xoyog  tiv  v^og  rov 
0SOV,  Kocl  0£oV  ri\>  6  Xoyog. 

"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God."  E.  T. 

''  In  principio  erat  Verbum,  et  Verbum  erat  apud 
Deum,  et  Deus  erat  Verbum."  Vulg. 

"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  that  Word 
was  with  God,  and  that  Word  was  God."  Syr. 

When  we  consider  the  importance  of  the  subjects 
to  which  this  short  passage  relates,  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  it  is  unshaken  in  point  of  reading,  au- 
thoritative in  point  of  style,  and  clear  in  point  of 
meaning.  This  assertion  I  shall  now  endeavour  to 
elucidate  and  confirm. 

I.  The  reading  of  John  i,  1,  is  not  a  subject,  among 
critics,  of  the  least  degree  of  doubt.  The  genuineness 
and  correctness  of  the  present  text  is  established  on 
a  foundation  which  precludes  all  dispute.  On  a  re- 
ference to  the  Greek  Testaments  of  Mill,  Matthise, 
Wetstein,  and  Griesbach,  it  will  be  found,  that  amidst 
the  vast  multitude  of  MSS.  which  these  critics  and 
their  predecessors  have  collated,  there  are  none  which 
present  the  least  variety  of  reading  in  this  passage, 
except  Griesbach's  MS.  L.  (the  Regius  of  Stephens) 
in  which  the  article  is  inserted  before  the  second  ©soV. 
The  ancient  versions^  of  every  class^  and    without 
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exception,  support  the  present  reading  of  John  i,  1  ; 
and  the  aknost  innumerable  quotations  of  these  words 
made  by  the  early  fathers,  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
afford  an  equally  uniform  evidence  in  its  favour.^ 

II.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  in  the  second  place, 
that  this  passage,  with  its  context,  bears,  in  no  com- 
mon degree,  the  marks  of  apostolic  authority  and  de- 
cision. The  doctrines  which  it  contains  are  not  inci- 
dentally introduced,  nor  are  they  merely  "glanced  or 
hinted  at.  They  are  deliberately  and  emphatically 
affirmed,  and  are  placed  by  the  apostle  in  the  very 
front  of  all  that  information  and  instruction  which 
God  had  commissioned  him  to  communicate  to  the 
church.  Although  inspiration  must  be  considered  to 
vary  as  to  its  degree  and  mode  of  operation,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  bestowed, 
and  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  applied,  yet  there  are, 
in  my  opinion,  irresistible  reasons  for  our  believing 
that  ALL  Scripture  is  of  divine  aidhority}  Neverthe- 
less, since  some  persons,  who  profess  a  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity, entertain  on  this  subject  more  limited  views, 

^  The  only  exceptions  noticed  by  Griesbach,  are,  that  Clement 
Alex,  for  'it^hg  rhv  ©sov,  once  reads  Iv  tOj  ©sw,  and  that  Gregory  of 
Nysse  inserts  the  article  before  the  second  Qihg.  These  variations 
have  obviously  arisen  from  mere  want  of  care. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising',  that  Wetstein  and  Griesbach,  in  their 
varice  lectiones,  should  have  condescended  to  notice  the  idle  and 
unauthorized  conjecture  of  Samuel  Crellius,  who,  for  the  second 
©eog,  in  this  passage,  proposes  ©joD  ;  as  if  the  apostle  meant  to  say, 
not  that  the  Word  was  God ;  but  that  the  Word  belonged  to  God. 
Such  conjectural  alterations  of  the  sacred  text  are,  in  a  high  de- 
gree, rash  and  absurd.  A  Moravian  writer  informs  us,  that  Crel- 
lius, who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Artemonius,  and  was  a  noted 
Socinian,  lived  to  repent  of  thus  tampering  with  Scripture,  and  be- 
came, before  his  death,  a  sincere  believer  in  the  divinity  and  atone- 
ment of  Christ.  He  expressed  a  fervent  desire,  that  all  his  books 
could  die  with  him.  See  Hist,  of  the  United  Brethren,  translated 
by  Latrobe,  p.  201  ;  Smith's  Messiah,  vol.  ii,  p.  512. 
^  Vid.  Essays  on  Christianity,  v. 
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it  is  a  satisfactory  circumstance,  that  even  on  the 
narrowest  principles  respecting  the  inspiration  ot  the 
sacred  writers  entertained  among  Christians,  no  man 
can  dispute  the  divine  origin  of  the  passage  now  he- 
fore  us.  Every  behever  in  the  mission  of  Jesus 
Christ,  will,  I  presume,  allow,  that  a  declaration  made 
by  one  of  the  most  favoured  and  eminent  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  on  a  subject  purely  doctrinal,  and  in 
a  decisive  and  emphatic  style,  can  be  ascribed  to 
nothing  of  less  authority  than  the  dictation  of  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

Since  then  the  textual  correctness  of  this  passage 
is  indisputable,  and  since  its  divine  origin  is  estab- 
lished on  principles  common  to  all  believers  in  Chris- 
tianity, we  may  rest  in  the  full  assurance  that  the 
doctrines  revealed  in  it  are  true. 

What  then  are  those  doctrines  ? 

That  the  Word  was  in  the  beginning — that  the 
Word  was  with  God — and  that  the  Word  was  God. 

III.  The  meaning  of  these  words,  whether  read  in 
the  original  Greek,  or  in  our  own  literal  version,  is  so 
perspicuous,  that  persons  of  unprejudiced  minds  can 
scarcely  mistake  it.  The  passage  is  evidently  declar- 
atory of  the  preexistence  and  deity  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

On  the  subject  of  the  preexistence  of  Christ,  as  it 
is  here  declared,  the  reader  is  referred  to  No.  5.  That 
afX^j  in  this  passage,  does  not  signify,  as  the  editors 
of  U.  N.  V.  insinuate,  the  beginning  of  the  gospel 
dispensation  or  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  is  evident, 
partly  from  the  extreme  jejuneness  of  the  proposition 
that  Jesus  Christ  existed  at  the  commencement  of 
his  own  ministry,  and  partly  from  verse  14,  which 
informs  us  that  the  Word  who  was  in  the  bcsinnini:^, 
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crao^  kymro — became  flesh.  That,  on  the  contrary, 
a^yj  here  denotes  "  the  leginnmg  of  all  things^''  is 
amply  evinced  hy  the  immediate  context,  which  re- 
veals the  doctrine  that  by  the  Word  who  "  was  in 
the  beginning,"  "  all  things  were  made  ,•"  and  also 
from  the  comparison  of  the  Sept.  version  of  the 
opening  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  ('Ev  apy^ri  iTroinuzv  6 
S&Qc,  K.rX.)  with  which  passage,  the  apostle,  in  the 
commencement  of  his  gospel,  has  maintained  a  close 
analogy. 

Equally  unsuccessful  is  the  gloss  of  the  Socinian 
interpreters  respecting  the  title  Word,  which  they 
consider  to  be  applied  to  Jesus  Christ,  merely  because 
he  was  a  person  by  whom  the  word  of  God  was  re- 
vealed ;  i.  e.  an  inspired  teacher  of  religious  truth. 
Although  we  often  read  that  the  word  of  God  came  to 
the  prophets,  and  that  they  declared  it  to  others,  not 
one  of  them  is  ever  identified  in  Scripture  with  the 
word  itself;  and  if,  for  the  reasons  already  adduced, 
it  be  allowed  that  Christ  existed  as  the  Word,  in  the 
heginning  of  all  things^  it  will  follow,  that  this  title 
belongs  to  the  character  which  he  possessed,  long 
before  he  assumed  the  nature  of  man,  and  with  it  the 
office  of  a  prophet.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  term 
Koyog,  we  may  safely  follow  the  light  so  abundantly 
reflected  on  it  from  the  known  theology  of  the  Jews 
themselves.  Since  several  of  their  writers,  who  lived 
at  the  Christiaa  era,  or  within  a  iew  centuries  after- 
wards, so  frequently  mention  the  Word  as  a  divine 
and  personal  agent,  (in  some  respects  distinguished 
from  Jehovah,  yet  united  with  him,)  through  whom 
the  Father  constructed  the  universe,  and  manifested 
himself  to  mankind — since  some  of  them  appear  to 
identify  this   Mediator  between   God  and  man,  with 
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the  Messiah — and  since,  on  the  other  hand,  the  apos- 
tle thus  designates  the  true  Messiah  in  immediate 
connexion  with  the  doctrine,  that  he  was  the  medium 
both  of  creation  and  of  spiritual  illumination  —  it 
may  be  readily  concluded  that  this  title,  as  applied  by 
John  to  his  divine  Master,  denotes,  not  merely  a 
divine  commission,  but  an  eternal  and  omnipotent 
agency. 

In  the  preceding  notes  various  quotations  have  been 
made  from  Jewish  authors,  which  justify  these  re- 
marks, and  it  will  therefore  now  be  needless  to  add 
much  more  on  the  subject.  The  reader  is,  however, 
requested  to  call  to  his  recollection,  that  the  works  of 
the  Chaldaic  paraphrasts  abound  in  notices  of  the 
Word  or  Schechinah  of  Jehovah,  whom  they  repre- 
sent as  a  divine  Person  distinct  from  the  Father,  and 
yet  partaking  in  his  nature;  as  the  organ  of  creation; 
as  the  leader,  governor,  and  God,*^  of  the  IsraeHtes — 
that  Philo  has,  to  a  still  wider  extent  and  with  still 
greater  particularity,  unfolded  similar  doctrines  ;  espe- 
cially that  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  through  the 
Word  or  First-begotten  Son  of  God — that  the  author 
of  the  Zohar  delineates  the  same  Mediator  under  the 
character  of  the  Schechinah,  the  God  of  the  Jews, 

2  Sufficient  evidence  will  be  found  in  No.  8,  that  the  Word  of 
Jehovah  was  deemed,  by  the  Targumists,  to  have  been  himself,  the 
God  of  Israel.  In  further  proof  of  this  point,  it  may  be  well  to 
adduce  the  following  passages:  viz.  On^.on  Gen.  xxviii,  20,  21. 
"  If  the  Word  of  the  Lord  (said  Jacob)  will  be  my  helper,  and  will 
keep  me,  &c.,  then  the  Word  of  the  Lord  shall  be  rmj  God — " 
J^n'?^'?  ^^<,     Jonath.  on  Levit.  xxvi,  12.    "I  will  cause  the  glory 

T  T    V    ;  •• 

of  my  Schechinah  to  dwell  among  you  ;  and  my  word  shall  be  your 
God,  the  Redeemer,  &c."  Targ.  of  Jerus.  on  Deut.  xxvi,  17,  18. 
"  You  have  made  the  Word  of  the  Lord  king  over  you  this  day, 
that  he  should  be  your  God  :  The  Word  of  the  Lord  hath  made 
himself  king  over  you,  in  his  own  name,  that  ye  may  be  his  beloved 
and  peculiar  people." 
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and  the  Redeemer  of  the  world'  —  that  all  these 
writers  identify  the  divine  Person,  thus  described, 
with  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  whose  appearances 
under  the  character  of  Jehovah  are  recorded  in  the 
Old  Testament — finally  that,  from  a  few  passages  in 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan  and  from  various  declara- 
tions in  the  Zohar,  we  learn  the  opinion  of  some  of 
these  Jews,  that  this  word,  Schechinah,  or  Angel  of 
God,  was  Israel's  Messiah. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  evidence  afforded 
on  this  subject,  by  the  theology  of  the  Jews,  is  con- 
firmed by  that  of  a  class  of  writers  wholly  distinct 
from  them — the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian  church. 
These  writers,  from  Justin  Martyr  downwards,  were 
very  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  title  Word,  which 

•''  The  doctrines  advanced  by  the  Targumists,  Philo,  and  the 
Cabbalists,  respecting  the  pcrsonahty  and  divinity  of  the  Word  or 
Angel  of  Jehovah,  are  not  without  some  appearance  of  support  in 
the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  Ecclesiastes. 
The  author  of  the  former  book,  when  speaking  of  the  destruction  of 
the  first-born  of  Egypt,  writes  as  follows,  "  Thine  almighty  Word 
(6  xavToh-jvajiog  Gov  Aoyog)  leapt  down  from  heaven  out  of  thy  royal 
throne,  as  a  fierce  man  of  war,  into  the  midst  of  a  land  of  destruc- 
tion, and  brought  thy  unfeigned  commandment  as  a  sharp  sword, 
and  standing  up  filled  all  things  with  death,  and  he  touched  the 
heaven,  but  marched  upon  the  earth — (3sl3yj7iu  ds  It/  y^?:"  xviii,  15, 
16.  That  this  is  something  more  than  poetical  personification,  is 
rendered  probable  by  the  comparison  of  Exod.  xii,  23,  from  which 
passage  it  appears,  that,  in  the  destruction  of  the  first-born,  God 
employed  some  personal  agent; — "  Jehovali  will  pass  through  to 
smite  the  Egyptians,  and  when  he  seeth  the  blood  upon  the  lintel, 
&c.  Jehovah  will  pass  over  the  door,  and  will  not  sufl'er  the  de- 
stroyer to  come  in  unto  your  houses  to  smite  you."  The  Targum 
of  Jonathan,  for  Destroyer,  in  this  passage,  has  "  destroying  an- 
geV — comp.  Heb.  xi,  28.  "  Lest  he  that  destroyed  the  frst-born 
should  touch  them." 

In  Ecclus.  xliii,  26,  we  read  that  by  the  Word  of  God  all  things 
consist — axjyy.itvai  craira — which  precisely  accords  with  the  doctrine 
of  Paul  res])ecting  our  Saviour:  vid.  Col.  i,  17.  xa)  ra  rrdyra  iv 
aiirf)  (S\jylaTr,7!.i :  Heb.  i,  3,  (p'i^MV  re  ra  'ffdvra,  rip  ^rj/xaTi  TT^g  dvnu/Meui 
avToZ, 

N  N 
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they  uniformly  applied  to  the  Son  of  God,  in  refer- 
ence to  his  divine  and  unchangeable  nature.    Nor  does 
it  appear  that  their  doctrine  on  the  subject  was  de- 
rived exclusively  from  the  declaration  of  the  apostle 
John,  to  which  I  cannot  find  that  Justin,  in  particu- 
lar, makes  any  distinct  reference.     Much  less  was  it, 
as  some  persons  have  imagined,  the  offspring  of  hea- 
thenish speculation  in  the  shape  of  Platonic  philoso- 
phy.    It  was,  like  the  doctrine  of  Philo  and  the  Tar- 
gumists,  and  (we  may  safely  add)  that  of  the  apostle 
himself,  founded  on  the  Old  Testament.     By  the  title 
Word,  these  writers  were  accustomed  to  describe  that 
Deus  praesens  et  loquens  et  agens — that  angel  of  Je- 
hovah who  was  Jehovah — that  personal  and  all-pow- 
erful emanation  from  the  Deity — by  whom  the  Father 
created  the  world,  inspired  the  prophets,  and  protect- 
ed and  governed  the  Israelitish  church.     And,  on  the 
authority  of  the  New  Testament,  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  express  their  conviction,  that  in  the  person  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  this  only-begotten  of  the  Father, 
this  Deus  apparens  of  the  ancient  people  of  God,  had 
become  incarnate,  and  had  offered  up  his  life  on  the 
cross,  for  the  salvation  of  all  mankind.* 

*  The  following  passages,  selected  from  the  works  of  some  of  the 
Ante-Nicene  fathers,  will  afford  a  clear  exemplification  of  their 
sentiments  respecting  Christ  the  avord. 

Justin  Martyr,  a.  d,  140.  Apol.  1,  cap.  63.  "  The  God  of 
the  universe  has  a  Son,  who,  being  the  first-born  Word  of  God,  is 
also  God.  And  formerly  he  appeared  to  Moses  and  to  the  other 
prophets  in  the  form  of  fire  and  an  incorporeal  image,  &c."  Dial, 
cum  Tryph.  cap.  61.  "I  will  give  you  another  proof  from  the 
Scriptures,  that  in  the  beginning,  before  all  creatures,  God  begat 
a  certain  reasonable  Power  of  himself  which  is  also  called  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  (Schechinah,)  and  sometimes 
Son,  sometimes  Wisdom,  sometimes  an  Angel,  sometimes  God, 
sometimes  Lord  and  Word.''  After  using  these  expressions,  Justin 
supports  his  doctrine  by  Prov.  viii,  22—36,  (the  memorable  pas- 
sage respecting  Wisdom  the   companion  of  God  in  the  work  of 
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It  appears,  then,  that  it  was  a  doctrine  of  rehglon, 
received,  in  ancient  times,  among  both  Jews  and 
Christians,  that  the  Word  of  Jehovah  existed  with 
the  Father  before   all   worlds,   and  was  the  Mediator 


creation) ;  by  Gen.  i,  26  ;  iii,  22,  where  Jehovah  uses  the  term 
"  us"  or  "one  of  us,"  and  by  Joshua  v.  13 — 15,  which  describes 
the  visible  appearance  of  the  Captain  of  the  host  of  the  Lord. 

Theophilus  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  169,  ad  Autolyc.  ii,  22;  thus 
explains  God's  walking  in  the  garden  and  conversing  with  Adam  : 
Gen.  iii,  1 — 10,  "  The  God  and  Father  of  all  cannot  be  contained 
in  space,  neither  is  there  any  place  where  he  rests  himself.  But 
his  Word,  by  whom  he  made  all  things,  and  who  is  his  Wisdom 
and  Power,  assumed  the  character  of  the  Father  and  Lord  of  all. 
He  came  into  paradise  in  the  character  of  God  and  conversed  with 
Adam."     Afterwards  he  refers,  in  proof,  to  John  i,  1. 

Melito  of  Sardes,  a.  d.  175;  Routh,  Eel.  Sac.  i,  p.  112.  "  We 
are  not  worshippers  of  senseless  stones,  but  of  the  only  God  who 
was  before  all  things ;  and  also  of  his  Christ  who  was  verily  God, 
the  Word,  before  the  worlds." 

Irencetis,  a.  d.  185.  Contra  Hcet.  lib.  iii,  cap.  11,  §  8.  "  The 
Word  of  God  conversed  with  the  patriarchs  before  Moses  in  his 
divine  and  glorious  character  :  to  those  under  the  law,  he  fulfilled 
the  office  of  a  priest ;  and,  after  this,  becoming  man,  he  sent  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  into  ail  the  earth,  covering  us  with  his  own 
wings." 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  Pccdag.  lib.  i,  cap.  7.  "  It  was  the 
W^ord  who  wrestled  with  Jacob  ....  Still  farther,  Jacob  called  the 
name  of  the  place  Peniel,  the  face  of  God  ....  The  face  of  God 
is  the  Word  by  whom  God  is  made  manifest  and  known.  Then, 
also,  he  was  called  Israel,  when  he  saw  God  the  Lord.  This  is 
God,  the  Word,  the  Instructor — 6  HaiSayuyhg.'"  Strom.  1.  vii,  cap.  2. 
"  The  Son  is  the  power  of  God,  being  the  supreme  Word  of  the 
Father,  and  his  wisdom,  before  all  existing  things." 

TertuUian,  a.  d.  200.  Apol.  cap.  21.  "  We  believe  the  Word 
to  have  been  produced  from  God,  and  to  be  begotten  by  produc- 
tion, and  therefore  called  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  God,  from  the 
unity  of  substance." 

Hippolytus,  A.  D.  220,  dc  Antichristo,  cap.  4.  "  The  Word  of 
God,  who  was  not  fleshly,  put  on  the  blessed  flesh  from  the  blessed 
virgin,  like  a  bridegroom  wearing  a  garment  for  himself,  in  the 
suffering  of  the  cross;  that  by  blending  our  mortal  body  with  his 
own  power,  and  uniting  the  corruptible  to  the  incorruptible,  he 
might  save  lost  man." 

Oriyen,  a.  d.  240,  Sel.  in  Gen.  xxxii,  24.  "  Who  else  could 
it  be  that  is  called  at  once  man  and  God,  who  wrestled  and  con- 
tended with  Jacob,  than  he  who  spake  at  sundry  times  and  in 
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through  whom  he  acted  in  the  creation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  And  I  conceive  it  to  be  upon 
this  doctrine,  in  connection  with  that  of  the  incar- 
nation  of  the  Word  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ, 


divers  manners  unto  the  fathers,  (Heb.  i,  1,)  the  holy  Word  of  God, 
who  is  called  Lord  and  God,  who  also  blessed  Jacob  and  called 
him  Israel ....  It  was  thus  that  the  men  of  those  days  beheld  the 

Word  of  God,  as  our  Lord's  apostles  did which  Word  and 

Life  Jacob  also  saw,  and  added,  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face." 

For  these  extracts  I  am  obliged  to  Dr.  Burton.  See  Testi- 
monies of  the  Ante-Nicene  fathers  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
pp.  31,  33,  41,  56,  75,  136,  155,  164,  222,  281. 

Numerous  additional  quotations  to  the  same  purpose  might  be 
made  from  the  works  of  the  fathers  now  cited,  as  well  as  from 
those  of  their  successors  from  generation  to  generation.  With  re- 
gard to  the  apostolic  fathers — that  is,  the  Christian  writers  who 
immediately  succeeded  the  apostles — it  does  not  appear  that  the 
small  remnant  of  their  genuine  works  contains  any  passage  in  which 
Christ  is  described  under  the  title  Word,  or  in  which  any  reference 
is  made  to  John  i,  1.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  sufficiently  evident 
that  they  held  the  same  doctrine  on  the  present  subject,  as  the 
writers  now  cited ;  for  they  speak  of  Christ  as  of  a  personal  and 
impassible  Agent  who  was  in  existence  before  the  creation,  and 
some  of  them  identify  him  with  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament. 
For  example,  the  author  of  the  ancient  epistle  usually  ascribed  to 
Barnabas  (a.  d.  72,)  writes  as  follows;  "The  Lord  endured  to 
sxifter  for  our  souls,  though  he  is  the  Lord  of  the  world,  to  whom 
God,  before  the  constitution  of  the  world,  said,  Let  us  make 
man :"  ch.  5.  Again — "  Lo,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  take  away 
from  them  their  stony  hearts,  and  will  give  them  hearts  of  flesh, 
because  he  was  about  to  be  manifested  in  the  flesh  and  to  dwell 
among  us" — comp.  Ezek.  xxxiv,  26.  Clement  of  Rome  (a.b.  96,) 
quotes  the  words  of  Jehovah  in  Ps.  xxxiv,  1 1 ,  as  the  words  of 
Christ:  1  Ep.  ad  Cor.  cap.  22.  Hermas  (a.  d.  100)  says,  "The 
Son  of  God  is  more  ancient  than  any  created  thing,  so  that  he  was 
present  in  counsel  with  the  Father  at  the  creation  :"  Past.  lib.  iii, 
Sim.  9,  §  12.  Lastly,  Ignatius  (a.  d.  107,)  declares  that  Jesus 
Christ,  Avhom  he  frequently  describes  by  the  name  of  God,  "  was 
with  the  Father  before  the  world,  and  appeared  in  the  end  ;"  ad 
Magnes.  cap.  6.  Again,  in  allusion  to  the  same  subject,  he  em- 
ploys the  following  powerful  and  pertinent  expressions.  Tov  vm^- 
xa/gov  Tgoff^oxa,  rh  cL^^ovov,  rov  do^arhv,  rov  dt'  ri/ji,ag  o^arov,  rov  a-^^y^a- 
(priTov,  TOV  dvadri,  rov  di'  ri/j.ag  cra3?)roi',  "  Wait  for  him  who  is  beyond 
all  time,  without  tense,  invisible  ;  who  for  our  sakes  became  visible  ; 
him  who  is  intangible,  impassible,  yet  for  our  sakes  suffered  :"  ad 
Polyc.  cap.  3. 
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that  the  apostle  John  has  for  ever  fixed  the  seal  of 
divine  inspiration. 

Havinj:  thus  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  office 
and  character  of  the  Word  who  was  in  "  the  hegin- 
ning,"  we  may  advance  to  the  next  point  in  the 
apostle's  proposition,  that  he  was  with  God — •rooV  tov 
(diov.  On  this  subject,  the  editors  of  U.  N.  V.  have 
made  the  following  remark.  "  He  withdrew  from 
the  world  to  commune  imth  God  and  to  receive  di- 
vine instructions  and  qualifications  previously  to  his 
public  ministry.  As  Moses  was  with  God  in  the 
mount,^  so  was  Christ  in  the  wilderness,  or  else- 
where, to  be  instructed  and  disciplined  for  his  high 
and  important  office." 

IlffoV,  with  an  accusative,  frequently  denotes,  as  in 
this  passage,  communion  —  fellowship — a  close  and 
familiar  intercourse.  Our  Saviour  was  t^oV  (with)  the 
Jews  during  the  continuance  of  his  ministry  on  earth.® 
Paul  was  TfoV  (with)  Peter  when  he  returned  from 
Damascus  to  Jerusalem,^  and  T^og  (with)  the  Corinth- 
ians, when  engaged  amongst  them  as  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel.*  The  same  apostle  hoped  to  be,  when 
absent  from  the  body,  present  T^og  (with)  the  Lord." 

Was  it  true  that  these  expressions  here  relate  to 
Jesus  Christ  duriii":  his  abode  on  earth,  we  should  still 
have  strong  reasons  for  interpreting  them  as  descrip- 
tive of  something  very  superior  to  that  communion 
with  God,  to  which  the  editors  have  alluded.  On 
the  subject  of  his  own  relation  to  the  Father  and 
connection  with  Him,  let  us  hoar  the  words  of  Christ 
himself.  "  No  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father: 
neither  knoweth  any  man  the   Father  save  the  Son, 

^  Exod.  xxxiv,  28.  <^  Mark  ix,  19.  7  Gal.  i,  18. 

«  1  Cor.  ii,  3.  5  2  Cor.  v.  8. 
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&c."  ^ "  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  but 

what  he  seeth  the  Father  do  ;  for  what  things  soever 
he  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise ;  for  the 
Father  loveth  the  Son  and  sheweth  him  all  things 

that  himself  doeth for  as  the  Father  raiseth  up 

the  dead  and  quickeneth  them,  even  so  the  Son  quick- 
eneth  whom  he  will.''  ^  "  Have  I  been  so  long  time 
with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip  ? 
He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father ;  and  how 
sayest  thou  then, shew  us  the  Father?  Believest  thou 
not  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  m  me  P"  ^ 
"My  sheep  hear  my  voice  ....  and  I  give  unto  them 
eternal  life  ....  neither  shall  any  man  pluck  them  out 
of  my  hand.  My  Father,  which  gave  them  me,  is 
greater  than  all ;  and  no  man  is  able  to  pluck  them 
out  of  my  Father's  hand  :  I  and  my  Father  are  one."* 
Here,  surely,  there  is  described  not  the  pious  inter- 
course with  God  of  a  merely  human  prophet,  but  a 
union  of  equality  and  reciprocity — a  union  in  counsel, 
in  worksj  in  power,  and  therefore  in  nature. 

But  the  explanation  here  proposed  by  the  editors 
is  precluded  by  the  consideration,  that  the  preceding 
words  of  the  apostle  relate  to  the  preexistent  Messiah 
— Christ  not  incarnate — the  Word,  in  his  original, 
unaltered,  condition.  From  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  it  appears  to  follow,  that  the  union  here  de- 
clared of  the  Word  with  God,  or  (to  reverse  the 
order  of  the  statement)  the  union  of  the  Father  with 
Him  who  was  his  Wisdom  and  Power  in  the  creation 
and  government  of  all  things — could  by  no  possibility 
be  any  thing  less  intimate  and  perfect,  than  an  abso- 
lute union  of  essence. 

1  Matt,  xi,  27.        -  John  v,  19—21.         ^  John  xiv,  9,  10. 
4  John  X,  27—30. 
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That  this  was  in  point  of  fact  the  apostle's  meaning, 
I  consider  to  be  evinced  by  the  succeeding  step  of 
the  climax — "  and  the  Word  was  God." 

The  subject  before  the  apostle  when  he  wrote  this 
memorable  sentence,  appears  to  have  been  the  origi- 
nal condition  and  nature  of  Jesus,  the  true  Messiah, 
and  his  train  of  thought  may  perhaps  be  intelligibly 
unfolded  as  follows.  Jesus  was  the  Word ;  i.  e.  the 
Wisdom  and  Power  of  God.  This  Word  was  in  the 
beginning,  before  any  thing  urns  created.  He  was 
united  with  God  the  Father ;  * — and  such  was  the  na- 
ture of  their  union,  that  he  was  himself  properly  God. 
Each  article  in  this  proposition  evidently  fJills  in  with 
the  true  order  of  the  subject ;  and  the  whole  presents 
a  statement  of  Christian  doctrine,  which  corresponds 
with  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture  testimony  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  God  and  of  Christ.  There  is  but 
one  God  :  and  the  deity  of  Christ,  the  eternab  essen- 
tial Word,  rests  on  the  indissoluble  basis  of  the  de- 
clared truth,  that  he  and  his  Father  are  one. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  editors 
of  U.  N.  V.  have  resorted  to  a  very  singular  version 
of  the  last  clause  of  John  i,  1 — "  And  the  Word  was 
a  god  r  Are  we  then  to  suppose — in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  profession  which  these  critics,  in  common 
with  the  whole  christian  world,  are  making — that  there 
is  more  than  one  God?  Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostle  respecting  Jesus  Christ,  is 
identical  with  that,  which  the  Grecians,  among  whom 
this  (iospel  was  intended  to  circulate,  were  accustomed 
to  entertain  respecting  their  numerous  false  and  sub- 
ordinate deities  .•*  Let  the  editors  reply  for  themselves. 
^^  Jesus  received  a  commission  as  a  prophet  of  the  Most 
^  Comp.  verse  18. 
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High,  and  was  invested  with  extraordinary  miraculous 
powers.  But  in  the  Jewish  phj-aseologi/  they  were 
called  gods  to  whom  the  word  of  God  came.''  So  Mo- 
ses is  declared  to  be  a  god  to  Pharaoh.'' '  It  appears, 
then,  that  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  editors,  Je- 
sus Christ  was  called  by  the  divine  name,  not  because 
he  was  '^'a  god,"  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  but  because,  though  a  man  only,  he  was  endued 
with  the  power  of  working  miracles,  and  with  the  spirit 
of  prophecy. 

In  considering  this  novel  version  of  0£oV  nv  o  \oyog, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is 
not  required  by  the  construction  of  the  passage  ;  se- 
condly, that  the  allegation  by  which,  in  their  note,  the 
editors  attempt  to  support  it,  is  fallacious  ;  thirdly, 
that  this  interpretation  is  precluded  by  the  context. 

I.  With  regard  to  construction,  it  may  probably  by 
some  persons  be  imagined,  that  the  absence  of  the 
article  before  ©soV  entails  upon  us  the  necessity  of 
adopting  a  version  similar  to  that  proposed  by  the 
editors — on  the  principle  that  o  0soV  signifies  the  su- 
preme God,  but  0£oV,  without  the  article,  one  of  a 
class  of  gods.  But  this  notion,  although  it  has  ob- 
tained some  support  from  Origen,^  is  destitute  of  any 


*^  John  X,  35.  ■^  Exod.  vii,  1.     Not.  in  loc. 

^  Origen,  in  his  Commentary  on  this  passage,  (Ed.  Ben.  torn,  iv, 
p.  50,)  remarks,  in  the  first  place,  that,  from  the  order  in  which  it 
is  arranged,  the  apostle  intended  to  show  that  the  godhead  of  the 
Word  is  a  doctrine  consequent  to  that  of  his  being  -r^o^  rhv  @s6v — 
with  God  the  Father.  This  remark  may  be  acceded  to  on  the  prin- 
ciple already  mentioned  ;  for  the  apostle  seems  to  teach  us  that 
such  was  the  union  of  the  Word  with  the  Father,  that  the  Word 
was  himself  God.  Origen  then  proceeds  to  praise  the  apostle  for 
his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  article  ;  inserting  it  before  &iog,  signifying 
the  Father,  and  omitting  it  before  Qdc,  signifying  the  Word — the 
Father  being  auro^ihc,  "  God  of  himself;" — and  the  Word,  0soj,  be- 
cause deriving  deity  from  the  Father.    He  then  goes  on  to  declare, 
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solid  foundation,  ©so?,  as  applied  to  the  Supreme 
God,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  simple  attributive,  and 
sometimes  as  a  proper  name,  and  hence  it  assumes  or 
rejects   the  article   mdlfferentli/ .      Qsog,  without  the 

that  as  the  Father  is  the  source  of  deity  in  the  Son,  so  the  Son  is 
the  source  of  deity — that  is  of  god-like  authority  and  power — in 
all  other  beings  who  are  called  gods.  He  further  illustrates  his 
argument  by  stating  that  Xoyog,  without  the  article,  is  the  reasoning 
faculty  in  man ;  but  that  6  Xoyog,  the  Word,  is  the  fountain  from 
which  alone  true  reason  and  wisdom  in  the  creatures  of  God  are 
derived. 

The  doctrine  of  Origen,  in  this  passage,  may  be  understood  in  a 
truly  orthodox  sense,  as  importing  that  the  Son  is  the  Only-begot- 
ten of  the  Father,  and  therefore  Deus  ex  Deo.  But  this  remark 
respecting  the  article  is  falsified,  as  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  have 
known,  by  those  numerous  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  (par- 
ticularly in  the  Gospel  of  John,)  in  which  Qsog,  meaning  God  the 
Father,  is  without  the  article,  as  well  as  by  some  others  in  which 
the  article  is  inserted  before  that  name  wheii  it  denotes  the  Son, 
See  John  xx,  28  ;   1  John  v,  20. 

The  mistake  of  Origen  on  this  subject,  however,  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  his  imitating  Philo,  who  is  considered  to  be  an  inaccu- 
rate writer  of  Greek,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the  use  of  the  arti- 
cle. See  Middleton,  Doctr.  Gr.  Art.  p.  55.  When  commenting 
on  the  words  addressed  to  Jacob,  "  I  am  the  God  who  appeared  to 
thee  in  Bethel,"  (iyw  iifii  6  Qihg  6  dip^sig  soi  h  rfj-rrui  0soD,  Sept.)  Philo 
remarks  that  the  words  h  rd'xw  Qiou  signify  in  the  place  of  the  angel, 
because  God  so  transformed  himself,  in  appearance.  "  For,"  says 
he,  "  as  men  who  cannot  behold  the  Sun  itself,  look  at  its  reflected 
brightness  as  the  sun,  and  the  changes  of  the  moon  as  the  moon 
itself,  so  likewise  they  consider  the  image  of  God,  his  angel,  his 
Word,  as  himself. 

"  The  sacred  Scripture  in  this  passage,  designates  him  who  is 
truly  God,  by  the  article,  saying,  I  am  the  God  (o  ©sog)  :  but  him 
who  is  so  by  figurative  application  {rhv  d'  h  yMra^^/igu),  without  the 
article,  saying.  Who  appeared  to  thee  in  the  place — not  of  the  God 
{tou  ©eoC),  but  only  of  God  (Qiov).  But  he  calls  his  eldest  Word, 
God,  (Qihv)  not  being  superstitious  about  the  application  of  names." 
De  Somn.  Ed.  Mang.  i,  Q55,  Q5Q.  These  notions  of  Philo  respect- 
ing the  article  before  Qihg,  are  refuted  by  many  passages  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  as  are  those  of  Origen  by  others  in  the  New  Testament. 
And,  farther,  they  appear  to  be  completely  stultified  by  the  fact, 
that  in  the  very  passage  which  he  quotes  from  Genesis,  it  is  the 
Angel  or  Word  of  God,  who  is  speaking  to  Jacob,  and  who  there- 
fore applies  to  himself  the  title  Qdg  with  the  article — lyu)  si/mi  'O 
Qihg.  Philo  frequently  describes  the  Word  as  possessing  divine 
attributes ;  for  example,  the  power  of  creating  visible  objects,  and 

o  o 
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article,  signifies  the  supreme  God  in  many  passages 
both  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of  the  Septuagint 
Version  of  the  Old  Testament.  See,  for  example, 
ver.  6,  ccTrssaXfjuivog  icct^^  Qzov,  '*  sent  from  God" — ver. 
13,  Ik  Qsov  lysviifj'^'jjcccv,  "^  were  born  of  God" — ver.  18. 
@zov  ovhig  iofgccKZ,  "no  one  hath  seen  God  ;" — Gal.  vi, 
7,  0£oV  ov  [/juzTtj^i^STcci,  "  God  is  not  mocked" — Deut. 
xxxii,  4,  (Sept.)  Qzog,  aXj^^ipcc  to,  'igya  uurov.  "  God — 
his  works  are  true" — Psalm  xlix,  1,  0£oV,  Szcuv  Kv^iog, 
lXdX}](Ts,  "  God,  the  Lord  of  Gods,  hath  spoken" — 
cxvii,  27,  02oV  jcvgfog,  zai  Wzipanv  tjijav,  "  God  is  the 
Lord  and  hath  shewed  us  light,"  &c.  &c. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  peculiarity  which  thus  at- 
taches to  the  word  ©soV,  respecting  the  use  of  the 
article,  there  is  a  grammatical  reason  which  precludes 
its  being  inserted  in  the  present  instance ;  namely, 
that  0£oV  is  the  predicate  of  the  proposition.  It  re- 
presents that  which  is  declared  or  predicated  of  Xoyog, 
the  subject,  and  therefore  properly  rejects  the  article  ; 
as  in  the  parallel  phrase  quoted  by  Bengel,  from 
1  Kings  xviii,  24,  (Sept.)  ovrog  Qsog — "  He  is  God." 
"  It  may  be  added,"  says  Middleton,  "  that  if  we  had 
read  o  &&og,  the  proposition  would  have  assumed  the 
convertible  form,  and  the  meaning  would  have  been, 
that  whatever  may  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  God  the 
Father,  may  also  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  Logos  ; 
a  position  which  would  accord  as  little  with  the 
Trinitarian  as  with  the  Socinian  hvpothesis.  It  is 
therefore  unreasonable  to  infer  that  the  word  Seog  is 
here  used  in  a  lower  sense  ;  for  the  writer  could  not 

of  illuminating  with  reason  the  souls  of  men.  When,  therefore,  he 
speaks  of  the  name  &ihg  as  applied  to  the  Word  bv  zara^^riaii,  he 
may  be  considered  as  marking  the  distinction  between  God  and 
his  Word,  without  denying  that  the  Word  participated  in  the  es- 
sence and  nature  of  the  Deity. 
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have  written  o  0£oV  without  manifest  absurdity.  The 
meaning  of  that  clause  in  the  Athanasian  creed  which 
affirms  that  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  God,  is  adequately  expressed  by 
0£oV  0  Tlccr^^,  050?  0  T;oV,  0£oV  ro  Ilviv(Loc  oiyiov^  nor 
will  the  most  zealous  Trinitarian,  if  he  understands 
Greek,  be  dissatisfied  with  this  interpretation  of  his 
belief." ' 

That  Xoyog  is  the  subject  of  the  proposition,  and 
(diog  therefore  the  predicate,  is  evident  from  the  con- 
text :  "  The  Word  was  in  the  beginning ;  the  IVord 
was  with  God  ;  the  Word  was  God."  The  verse  con- 
tains three  successive  assertions,  all  of  which  obviously 
relate  to  the  Word  ;  and  that  this  is  true  of  the  last 
assertion,  (namely  that  the  Word  was  God,)  as  well 
as  of  the  two  preceding  ones,  is  not  only  evident 
from  the  analogy  of  the  sentence,  but  is  ascertained 
by  what  follows ' — "  The  same  was  in  the  beginning 
with  God."  ^ 

2.  In  support  of  their  opinion  that  Jesus  was  called 
by  the  apostle,  a  god,  simply  because  he  was  commis- 
sioned and  gifted  as  a  prophet,  the  editors  allege  that 
in  the  Jewish  phraseology,  they  were  "  called  gods  to 
whom  the  word   of  God  came."  ^  "  So  Moses,"  they 

9  Doctr.  Gr.  Art.  p.  343.  ^  John  i,  2. 

"^  In  the  face  of  this  palpable  evidence,  Cappe,  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  Unitarian  Critics,  has  ventured  to  translate  the  clause,  Qthg 
7[v  0  Aoyog — "  God  was  the  Word."  This  translation  is  not  more 
opposed  to  the  rules  of  construction,  than  the  author's  paraphrase 
is  foreign  from  the  literal  import  of  his  own  version.  "  Jesus,  the 
Word,  (i.  e.  the  inspired  preacher,)  was  so  fully  instructed  and 
qualified  and  authorised  for  the  errand  upon  which  God  sent  him, 
that  it  was  not  so  jjropcrly  he  that  spake  to  men,  as  God  that  spake 
to  them  hy  him."  This  doctrine  is  in  itself  clear  enough,  but  is  it 
probable  that  so  perspicuous  a  writer  as  the  apostle  John,  shoidd 
have  attempted  to  convey  it  by  declaring;,  that  "  God  was  the 
Word?" 

'  John  X,  35. 
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add,  "is  declared  to  be  a  god  to  Pharoah."*  Had 
they  asserted  only,  that  in  a  very  few  passages  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances, the  title  of  deity  is  figuratively  applied  to 
mortals,  their  assertion  would  have  agreed  with  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  learned.  But  if  they  mean  to 
allege,  that  such  a  use  of  the  divine  name  appertained 
to  the  customary  phraseology  of  the  Hebrews — in  such 
a  manner  that  the  apostle's  declaration  respecting  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  could  with  any  probability  have 
been  so  understood  by  his  Jewish  readers, — then  it 
may  with  great  safety  be  averred,  that  their  allegation 
is  unfounded.  Between  the  passages  in  which  the 
divine  name  is  figuratively  applied  in  Scripture,  and 
those  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  declared  to  be  God, 
there  is,  in  fact,  no  sort  of  resemblance — no  ground 
whatsoever  of  fair  comparison. 

As  the  subject  is  too  important  to  be  lightly  passed 
over,  it  may  be  well  in  the  first  place,  to  examine, 
with  some  degree  of  care,  the  two  passages  to  which 
the  editors  here  refer/ 

When  our  Lord  was  conversing  with  the  Jews,  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  discus- 
sing the  subject  of  his  own  nature,  or  to  have  assumed 
the  name  of  God  :  but  he  frequently  spoke  of  him- 
self in  such  terms  as  could  not  fail  to  convey  to  the 
understanding  of  his  hearers  the  doctrine  of  his  proper 
divinity  ;  and  this  was  the  ground  on  which  the  Jews 
repeatedly  attempted  to  stone  him,  as  a  blasphemer. 
Such  was  the  case  when  he  cried  out,  "  Before  Abra- 
ham was,  I  am."  Such  was  the  case  also,  when  he 
promised  io  give  to  his  followers  eternal  life,  asserted 

''  Exod.  vii,  1.  5  Jq}jjj  X,  35;  and  Exod.  vii,  1. 
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a  power  of  protecting  them  equal  to  that  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  conckided  by  saying,  "  I  and  my  Father 
are  otie.""^  When,  on  that  occasion,  Jesus  put  the 
question  to  the  Jews,  for  which  of  his  works  they 
stoned  him,  they  answered — "for  a  good  work  we 
stone  thee  not ;  but  for  blasphemy  ;  and  because  that 
thou,  being  a  man,  makest  tbyself  God.  Jesus  an- 
swered them,  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  (i.  e.  the 
Old  Testament)  I  said,  ye  are  gods  ?  If  he  called 
them  gods,  unto  whom  the  word  of  God  came,  and 
the  Scripture  cannot  be  broken,  Say  ye  of  him,  whom 
the  Father  hath  sanctified,  and  sent  into  the  world. 
Thou  blasphemest ;  because  I  said  I  am  the  Son  of 
God  ?  If  I  do  not  the  worhs  of  my  Father,  believe 
me  not.  But  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not  me, 
believe  the  works  ;  that  ye  may  know,  and  believe, 
that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  him.  Therefore, 
they  sought  again  to  take  him  :  but  he  escaped  out  of 
their  hands."  ^ 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  view  of  this  passage,  we 
ought,  in  the  first  phice,  to  remark,  that  our  Lord  is 
not  here  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  name  of  God, 
as  applied  to  himself;  for  although,  when  he  spoke 
of  his  divine  power,  and  his  union  with  the  Father, 
the  Jews  accused  him  of  making  himself  God,  the 
only  title  which  he  here  claimed  as  his  own,  was  that 
of  the  Son  of  God;  secondly,  that  while  he  employed 
an  argument  from  Scripture  to  silence  the  cavils  of 
the  Jews,  he  continued  to  assert  the  doctrines  to  which 
their  accusation  had  respect,  namely,  his  ability  to 
perform  the  works  of  God,  and  his  union  with  the 
Father.     Not  a  word  did  be  utter  to  weaken  the  im- 

^'  John  X,  :}0.  "  .lohn  x,  33—30. 
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pression  (produced  by  his  former  discourse,)  of  his 
having  indirectly  asserted  his  actual  divinity.  On  the 
contrary,  he  confirmed  that  impression,  so  that  they 
attempted  a  second  time,  to  take  him  and  punish  him. 

To  what  purpose  then  was  his  argument  from  Scrip- 
ture ?  It  was,  1  conceive,  to  prove,  the  greater  from 
the  less — a  mode  of  reasoning  extremely  common 
among  the  Jews,  who  called  it  "iplHI  ^jP  '  the  little 
and  great'  or  *  the  easy  and  difficult.'  The  Talmud 
abounds  with  arguments  of  the  kind,^  and  our  Savi- 
our himself  was  much  accustomed  to  the  use  of  them.® 
"  If  David  called  them  gods  to  whom  the  word  of 
God  came — persons  whose  deity  was  altogether  nomi- 
nal and  fictitious — and  if  this  was  not  blasphemy — 
much  more  am  I,  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified 
and  sent  into  the  world,  guiltless  of  that  crime,  when 
I  assert  my  actual  character,  and  call  myself  that 
which  I  truly  and  properly  am — the  Son  of  God" 

Accordingly  if  we  turn  to  Psalm  Ixxxii,  (here  cited 
by  our  Lord,)  we  shall  presently  discover  that  the  per- 


^  See  Buxtorf.  Lex.  Rab.  et  Chald.  voc.  "IDH- 

9  "  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air  :  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they 
reap,  nor  gather  into  barns  ;  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them. 
Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they  ?  Which  of  you  by  taking  thought 
can  add  one  cubit  unto  his  stature  ?  And  why  take  ye  thought  for 
raiment  ?  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow  ;  they  toil 
not,  neither  do  they  spin  :  and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solo- 
mon in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  Wherefore, 
if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to  day  is,  and  to-mor- 
row is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye 
of  little  faith?"  Matt,  vi,  26—30. 

"  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing?  and  one  of  them 
shall  not  fall  to  the  ground  without  your  Father.  But  the  very 
hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered.  Fear  ye  not  therefore,  ye  are 
of  more  value  than  many  sparrows:"  Matt,  x,  29 — 31. 

"If  ye  then  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your 
children  :  how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him?"  Luke  xi,  13. 
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sons  who  are  there  described  as  "  gods,"  were  desti- 
tute of  all  well-grounded  pretension  to  such  a  title. 
They  appear  to  have  been  certain  wicked  princes  or 
magistrates,  who  abused  the  trust  and  authority  com- 
mitted to  them  ;  and  were  therefore  exposed  to  the 
just  judgments  of  the  Almighty,  whose  word  went 
forth  against  them.'  "  God  standeth  in  the  congre- 
gation of  the  mighty — he  judgefh  among  the  gods. 
How  long  will  ye  judge  unjustly  and  accept  the  per- 
sons of  the  wicked? they  know  not,   neither 

will  they  understand ;  they  walk  on  in  darkness :  all 
the  foundations  of  the  earth  are  out  of  course."  Af- 
ter thus  warmly  rebuking  them,  and  exhorting  them 
to  forsake  their  evil  courses,  the  Psalmist  adopts  a 
high  strain  of  irony  and  contempt.  "  I  have  said  ye 
are  gods.,  and  all  of  you  are  children  of  the  most 
High — but  ye  shall  die  like  men,  and  fall  like  one  of 
the  princes  !"  So  proud  were  these  mighty  ones  of 
their  exalted  station — so  presumptuously  did  they  de- 
pend upon  their  own  power,  that  the  prophet  in  the 
warmth  of  his  irony  declares  them  to  be  gods — and 
then,  in  a  moment,  undeceives  them,  by  threatening 
them  with  the  common  lot  of  transitory  men.  Gus- 
setius  observes  that  the  word  D\n7i;^  gods,  can  no 
more  be  considered  as  truly  signifying  a  particular  class 
of  men,  because  men  under  such  circumstances  were 
addressed  as  2^*17^,  than  gi^ass  can  be  said  to  mean 
Jiesh,  because  '■^  all  JiesW  is  declared  to  be  ^^  grass"  ^ 
That  there  is  no  sort  of  analogy,  however,  between 

^  The  editors  of  U.  N.  V.  have  quoted  our  Saviour's  words,  "  he 
called  them  gods  unto  whom  the  word  of  God  came ;"  as  if  they 
indicated  that  the  word  of  God  came  to  these  persons,  not  to  re- 
buke and  overturn  them,  but  to  inspire  them  and  qualify  them  for 
their  office.     This  is  a  mere  delusion, 

-  Comm.  Ling.  Hcb.  p.  49. 
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such  an  application  of  the  title  gods,  and  the  deliber- 
ate assertion  of  the  apostle  respecting  the  deity  of  the 
Word,  must  be  evident  even  to  a  cursory  observer. 

Nor  is  such  a  remark  less  applicable  to  Exod.  vii,  I. 
"  See,  I  have  made  thee  a  god  O^i /.^^  to  Pharaoh,  and 
Aaron  thij  brother  shall  be  thy  prophetT  Since  God 
is  the  fountain  of  justice,  and  of  that  power  by  which 
virtue  is  rewarded  and  vice  punished,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  name  of  God  should  peculiarly  convey 
the  idea  of  judicial  authority.  On  this  ground  it  is 
supposed  by  many  learned  men  to  be,  in  a  few  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  applied  to  judges,  who  are  instru- 
ments in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  for  the  execution 
of  his  just  decrees.  Moses  was  invested  with  a  judi- 
cial authority  over  Pharaoh,  and  was  enabled,  through 
divine  assistance,  to  inflict  upon  him  and  his  people, 
the  punishment  of  their  disobedience  :  and  this  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  declara- 
tion that  he  was  made  (or  constituted)  a  god  to  Pha- 
raoh. If  this  is  a  true  interpretation,  it  is  evident 
that  there  lies  no  just  comparison  between  this  de- 
claration respecting  Moses,  and  the  apostolic  doctrine 
that  the  Word  was  Qzog.  If  Moses  was  a  god — if  he 
was  invested  with  a  divine  judicial  authority — it  was 
by  appointment — to  serve  a  particular  occasion — for 
a  short  period  of  time — and  over  a  single  individual. 
On  the  contrary,  the  deity  of  the  Word  is  simply  and 
emphatically  affirmed,  and  is  restricted  by  no  limi- 
tations. 

It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  Moses  is 
here  called  a  god.  The  Hebrevv  word  is  the  plural 
substantive  D''n7^^.  (Elohim)  which  is  properly  the 
name  of  the  true  God;  and  the  passage  may  rather 
be  rendered,  "  See,  I   have  made  thee  (as)  God  to 
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Pharaoh."  Moses  was  made  as  God  to  Pharaoh, 
when  a  miraculous  power  was  given  to  him  over  all 
that  Piiaraoh  possessed  and  governed.  A  similar  de- 
scription of  the  vice-regal  authority  of  Israel's  law- 
giver, is  to  be  found  in  Exod.  iv,  16 — "  And  he 
(Aaron)  shall  be  thy  spokesman  unto  the  people,  and 
he  shall  be,  even  he  shall  be  to  thee  instead  of  a 
mouth,  i'^^f)  and  thou  shalt  he  to  him  instead  of 
God  (D^i^4S^)." 

Before  we  bring  this  discussion  to  a  close,  it  may 
be  desirable  briefly  to  notice  the  remaining  passages 
of  Scripture  in  which  the  Hebrew  D^'!^'7^^  is  supposed 
to  signify  a  judge,  or  judges.  They  all  relate  to  the 
forensic  proceedings  of  the  ancient  Israelites,  and  are 
as  follows  :  "If  the  servant  shall  plainly  say,  I  love 
my  master,  my  wife,  and  my  children  :  I  will  not  go 
out  free  :  then  his  master  shall  bring  him  unto  the 
judges  (D\'i'7i^n  the  Elohim)."'  "  If  the  thief  be  not 
found,  then  the  master  of  the  house  shall  be  brought 
unto  the  judges  (D''^7^^^  the  Elohim)  to  see  whether 
he  have  put  his  hand  unto  his  neighbour's  goods. 
For  all  manner  of  trespass,  whether  it  be  for  ox,  for 
ass,  for  sheep,  for  raiment,  or  for  any  manner  of  lost 
thing  which  another  challenges  to  be  his,  the  cause 
of  both  parties  shall  come  before  the  judges,  and 
whom  the  judges  (D"*n7X  without  the  article)  shall 
condemn,  he  shall  pay  double  unto  his  neighbour."  * 
"  If  one  man  sin  against  another,  (said  Eli  unto  his 
sons)  the  judge  shall  judge  him  (2"*^ /§  ^ ''^5)?  'j»t  if 
a  man   sin  against  the  Lord,  who  shall   entreat  for 

him  Ch'^^^^r^^.)  r ' 

In  rendering  D''il7.*;>  judge,   or  judges,   in  the  two 
former  of  these  passages,    our  translators  have  the 

3  Exod.  xxi,  5,  6.  "  Exud.  xxii,  8,  9.         •'  1  Sam.  ii,  2.'"). 
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support  of  the  Targnm  of  Onkelos,  and  of  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  versions  ;  and  in  1  Sam.  ii,  25,  that  of 
the  Targurn  of  Jonathan.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  Septuagint  version  of  all  three  passages,  and  in 
the  Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions  of  1  Sam. 
ii,  25,  that  term  is  rendered  as  denoting  the  Supreme 
God.*^ 

In  point  of  fact,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
sound  reason  whatever,  for  our  ascribing  to  D''^^^^ 
in  these  passages,  any  other  than  its  common  and  cur- 
rent signification.  Whether  used  with  or  without 
the  article,  it  is  properly  the  name  of  Jehovah  ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  judges  of  Israel,  they  are  almost 
universally  described  by  a  very  different  title,  D^pSi^i"!^. 
The  ancient  Israelites  were  under  a  theocracy,  and 
Jehovah  was  ever  understood  by  them  to  preside 
over  their  courts,  and  to  direct  the  decisions  of  their 
judges.  Moses,  when  giving  to  Jethro  an  account 
of  his  judicial  office,  says,  "  The  people  come  unto 

^  In  Exod.  xxii,  9,  we  read  that  he  "  whom  the  Judges  (or  God) 
condemned  "  (D^'i'7^?  ]if''J^T  "l^i^)  sl^o^ld  pay  double  to  his 
neighbour. 

The  verb  ]^"'£i''l^  is  defective  ;  and  a  vau  must  be  supplied  either 

before  or  after  the  final  \.  The  Masorites  have  pointed  the  word  as 
if  the  vau  was  to  be  inserted  before  the  ],  in  which  case  we  should 
have  a  plural  verb  with  1  paragogic.  If  this  pointing  is  correct, 
D^riTiSl.  may  still  signify  God,  for  there  are  several  passages  in  Scrip- 
ture, where,  with  this  meaning,  it  is  in  concord  with  plural  adjuncts. 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  1  he  true  reading  of  the  word  is  that 
which  is  given  in  the  Samaritan  copy  of  the  Pentateuch — an  ancient 
and  most  valuable  authority.     We  there  for  j^^ti'T  find  IJ j/^12^'1^ 

— i.  e.  the  third  person  singular  of  the  verb,  with  the  personal 
pronoun  affixed.  The  Hebrew  grammarian  is  aware  that  the 
personal  pronoun  after  the  verb  is  very  often  thus  used  to  com- 
plete the  force  of  the  relative  pronoun  before  it.     Now,  D''n7i^ 

governing  a  verb  in  the  singular,  properly  signifies  the  only  true 
God. 
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me,  to  enquire  of  God  (D^"^'7^^)  :  when  they  have  a 
matter  they  come  unto  me  and  I  judge  between  the 
one  and  the  other  ;"  and  Jethro,  in  his  answer,  says, 
"  Be  thou  for  the  people  to  God-ward,  (or  towards 
the  Elohim,  D^'^7^^^)  that  thou  mayest  bring  the 
causes  unto  God  (D^i'7iS^)."^  Thus,  also,  in  Deut. 
xix,  16,  17,  we  read,  "  If  a  false  witness  rise  up  against 
any  man  to  testify  against  him  that  which  is  wrong; 
then  both  the  men  between  whom  the  controversy  is, 
shall  stand  before  Jehovah,  before  the  priests  and 
the  judges  (Cipij^Ji^n)  which  shall  be  in  those  days."^ 

When,  therefore,  the  Israelites  carried  their  causes 
or  complaints  before  their  judges,  they  were  consi- 
dered to  carry  them  hefor^e  God  himself.  To  stand 
before  the  judges  and  to  stand  before  Jehovah,  be- 
came equivalent  phrases.  So  it  was  with  the  slave 
who  preferred  his  servitude,"  with  the  disputing  par- 
ties/ and  with  the  transgressor  against  his  brother.* 
They  were  all  brought  into  the  public  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  therefore  into  the  presence  of  Jehovah.  It 
was  Jehovah  before  whom  the  slave  sware :  it  was 
Jehovah  who  decided  the  cause  of  the  disputants, 
and  fixed  the  punishment  of  the  transgressor.  The 
word  D"'n7i:^  therefore  in  these  passages  may  be  con- 
sidered as  signifying  not  the  Judge  or  Judges,  but 
God  himself. 

On  the  same  principle  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
explaining  Ex.  xxii,  28.  ^^1^5  ^''^Jl  %r>  ^^  "0^^%, 
"li^ri  )s}.  After  the  example  of  the  ancient  versions, 
our  translators  have  rendered  this  passage,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  revile  the  gods,  (scil.  the  Judges)  nor  curse 

7  Exod.  xviii,  14 — 19. 

^  Comp.  Deut.  xvii,  8  — 13;  2  Chron.  xix,  (). 

'■^  Exod.  xxi,  6.  ^  Exod.  xxii,  9.         -  1  Sam.  ii,  25. 
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the  ruler  of  thy  people."  But  in  Lev.  xxiv,  15,  the 
very  same  phrase  is  allowed  to  denote  blasphemy 
against  the  supreme  God.  "  Whosoever  curseth  his 
God  (Vn'?^ '?^p.^)  shall  bear  his  sin.''^*  We  may 
therefore,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  render  Ex.  xxii, 
28,  as  follows  :  "Thou  shaltnot  blaspheme  God,  nor 
curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people" — words  which  are  aptly 
paraphrased  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  "Thou  shalt  not 
blaspheme  or  make  light  of  God,  the  fountain  of  jus- 
tice and  power,  nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people  who 
derives  his  authority  from  God."  * 

'^  So  Targ.  Onk.  Targ.  Jon.  Sep.  Vulg.  Ar.  Syr. 
*  "When  the  ghost  of  Samuel  appeared  to  the  witch  of  Endor,  she 

cried  out,  in  her  great  terror,  p^5n"]P  D^'pi/  ^^^^S^  I^^'j'^i^.' 
"  I  sa.w  gods  ascending  out  of  the  earth:"  1  Sam.  xxviii,  13.  It 
may  be  presumed  that  the  woman  was  both  an  impostor  and  an 
idolatress.  Awed  by  an  apparition  which  she  probably  little 
expected,  she  appears  to  have  imagined  that  she  beheld  rising  out 
of  the  earth,  one  or  more  of  those  demons  with  whom  she  profes- 
sed to  maintain  an  intercourse,  and  who  were  the  objects  of  her 
worship. 

If  this  interpretation  is  correct,  the  plural  D\'l'7j!j5  may  be  con- 
sidered, in  this  passage,  as  preserving  its  plural  sense,  viz.  objects  of 
worship.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Sso/,  in  1  Cor.  viii,  5.  "  Though 
there  be  that  are  called  gods,  whether  in  heaven  or  in  earth  ;  (as 
there  be  gods  many  and  lords  many) ;  but  unto  us  there  is  but  one 
God,  &c."  "  The  gods  many,"  whom  the  apostle  here  mentions 
in  contrast  with  the  true  God,  must  surely  be  the  gods  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  i.  e.  those  beings,  whether  imaginary  or  real,  whether  in 
heaven  or  in  earth,  who  received  divine  honours  from  an  idolatrous 
world. 

In  numerous  passages  of  Scripture,  and  especially  of  the  Psalms, 
the  true  God  is,  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner,  contrasted  with  the 
false  gods  of  the  heathen,  and  these  latter  are  often  mentioned  as  if 

their  existence  was  recognized.     In  some  of  these  passages  D^'il/J;^ 

is,  in  the  Septuagint,  rendered ayysXo/,  angels:  see  Ps.  xcvii,  5 — 7  ; 
cxxxviii,  1,  in  which  instances  ayyikoi  may  be  understood  to  mean 
beings  of  an  exalted  order,  who  were  the  objects  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship.    In  psalm  viii,  5,  in  our  own  authorised  version,  as  well  as 

by  the  LXX,  D"^n7i^.  is  rendered  "  angels ;" — "  For  thou  hast  made 

him  a  little  lower  than  tlic  angels.'"     Here  also,  "  angels"  may  sig- 
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Now,  if  the  received  English  version  of  these  pas- 
sages is  correct,  it  is  still  to  he  rememhered  that  the 
sacred  name,  as  thus  used,  has  respect  to  judicial 
authority,  and  not  as  the  Editors  insinuate,  to  the 
office  and  character  of  a  prophet.  But  on  the  whole, 
it  must  surely  he  considered  extremely  doubtful,  whe- 
ther (with  the  exception  of  what  may  he  called  the 
poetic  licence  of  Psalm  Ixxxii)  there  is  even  a  single 
instance  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  of  the  application 
to  mere  mortal  men — however  exalted  their  station, 
or  eminent  their  authority — of  the  title  god  or  gods/ 

nify  beings  who  were  actually  worshipped.     Some  commentators, 

however,  are  of  opinion,  that  D"*!!*?}^*  in  this  passage  signifies  the 

true  God.  Man,  in  his  state  of  original  perfection,  and  in  point  of 
authority  over  the  inferior  animals,  might  be  said  to  be  made  a 
little  lower  than  God;  i.  e.  to  be  in  possession  of  authority  and 
power  almost  like  that  of  God  :  so  Rosenmuller,  Schol.  in  loc.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  version  given  by  the  LXX  is,  in  this  instance, 
(as  also  in  that  of  Ps.  xcvii,  5 — 7,)  adopted  and  doctrinally  applied 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  :  i,  6  ;  ii,  6. 

^  The  Hebrew  substantive  '7N  is  a  name  of  God  almost  as  com- 
monly used  as  D^^7^^.5  and  is  applied  to  the  Messiah,  in  Isa.  vii, 
14  ;  ix,  6.  The  majority  of  lexicographers  have  explained  ^^^  as 
connected  with  '7''^^,  strength,  supposing  it  to  signify  Deus  fortis. 

Michaelis,  however,  has  displayed  great  learning  in  combating  this 
notion.  He  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  there  is  no  real  con- 
nexion between  these  nouns,  and  that  ^J^,  God,  is  derived  from  a 

root  still  existing  in  the  Arabic  language,  and  signifying  "  to  do 
good."     If  Michaelis  is  correct  in  his  view  of  the  case,  the  Hebrew 

7^^  precisely  corresponds  with  the   English  word  "  God:"   vid. 

Siqu  ad  Lex.  Heb.  in  voc. 

But  whatsoever  be   the  origin   of  the  name   7^^,  it  may,  with 

safety,  be  asserted  of  that  name,  that  it  signifies  deity,  and  deity 
only —  that  whether  it  is  applied  to  the  true  (rod,  or  to  tlie  idols 
who  were  actually  objects  of  worship,  it  is  capable  of  no  iyferior 
or  secondary  import.  Among  the  whole  multitude  of  passages  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  which  it  is  found,  there  appears  to  be 
only  one,  which  suggests  any  doubts  on  the  subject,  and  that  one 
admits  of  an  easy  explanation.     The  passage  allurltd  to  is  Ezek. 
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That  such  an  application  does  not  belong  to  the 
customary  j)hraseology  of  the  Hebrews  is  most  cer- 
tain. While  the  instances  which  are  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  this  notion,  are  both  very  few,  and  most  of 
them,  probably,   fallacious, —  thousands  of   passages 

xxxi,  11,   in  which  Nebuchadnezzar   is  denominated   D^ij    '7^5|. 

If  the  received  reading  of  this  passage  is  correct,  we  must  translate 
these  words,  "  the  god  of  the  nations" — expressions  easily  ac- 
counted for,  because  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  monarch  of  absohite  and 
extensive  authority  over  the  nations,  probably  received  from  some 
of  them  an  idolatrous  worship.  That  the  eastern  heathen  nations 
sometimes  worshipped  their  great  potentates,  as  deities,  is  suffi- 
ciently notorious.  Diodorus  Siculus  has  mentioned  this  custom  as 
prevalent  amongst  the  Egyptians,  (lib.  i,  cap.  90,)  and  the  case 
of  Darius,  to  whom  it  was  decreed  that  all  prayers  and  petitions 
should  be  exclusively  addressed,  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  the 
Bible  :  Dan,  vi,  6,  7.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  however,  that  for 
7^1^   in  this  passage,  many  authorities  read  T^5l^  "  strength,"  or 

"  the  strong  one."  So  Eng.  Trans.,  "  the  mighty  one  of  the  na- 
tions." This  reading  is  found  in  upwards  of  thirty  MSS.  and  ap- 
pears to  be  supported  by  all  the  ancient  versions.  It  is  adopted 
by  Taylor  in  his  Concordance,  and  by  J.  D.  Michaelis. 

The  phrase  "^T  1^/  ^\  rendered  in  £.  T.,  "  it  is  in  the  power  of 

mv  hand,"  ought  rather  to  be  translated,  (as  Michaelis  and  Simon 
have  justly  observed,)  "  Est  pro  Deo  manus  mea;"  id  est,  "  meis 
ipsius  viribus  valeo,  possum  :"  vid.  Gen.  xxxi,  29  ;  and  Mic.  ii,  1 — 
comp.  Hab.  i,  11. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  D''7^i»'  gods,  the  plural  of  7^ 
from  0*7^^?  or  "^^\S|,  mighty  ones,  the  plural  of '7^^^.  uh^,  gods, 
appears  to  occur  only  in  Exod.  xv,  11  ;  Ps.  xxix,  1  ;  Ixxxix,  6 ;  and 
Dan.  xi,  36.  D V^^^l  or  ^"^^i^,  "  strong  ones,"  occurs  in  Exod.  xv, 
15  ;  2  Kings  xxiv,  15;  Job  xh,  17  or  25;  Ezek.  xvii,  13;  xxxii,21. 
In  the  last  of  these  passages  the  1  in  '^^^)^  is,  in  the  received  text, 

omitted,  but  it  is  read  in  a  great  many  MSS.  and  by  other  autho- 
rities. 

The  expression  0^*7^  "*!?3  ii^  Ps-  xxix,  1,  is  rendered  in  our  En- 
glish version  the  "  mighty  "  and  in  Ps.  Ixxxix,  6,  the  "  sons  of  the 
mighty."     It  is  probable  that  the  former  is  the  correct  version, 

'D'h^  ^j3)  literally,  the  "  sons  of  gods,"  appears  to  signify  "  mighty 

ones"' — principes — persons  who  were  comparable  to  the  rifXiikoi  of 
the  heathen  :  so  Simon. — comp.  Gen.  vi,  2 — 4. 
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occur  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  which  the 
sacred  name  is  applied,  as  by  an  exclusive  right,  to 
the  supreme  God.  80  great  indeed  is  the  importance 
attached,  in  the  Scriptures,  to  the  name  of  God,  that 
it  is  frequently  employed  to  represent  his  dignity,  au- 
thority, and  power.  The  7iame  of  God  was  "  magni- 
fied," "blessed,"  "called  upon,"  "rejoiced  in,"  "fear- 
ed," "loved,"  and  "praised.""  It  is  declared  to  be 
a  glorious  name,  worthy  of  being  "  sanctified"  and 
"hallowed:"^  and  the  sin  of  "  blaspheming,"  "pro- 
faning," and  "  despising"  it,  is  condemned  in  terms  of 
strong  reprobation.* 

The  reverence  for  the  name  of  God,  thus  forci- 
bly inculcated  in  Scripture,  has  always  been  habitual 
among  the  Jews.  It  is  a  point  on  which  great  strict- 
ness appears  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Talmudists 
and  other  Rabbinical  writers;  and  so  far  were  their 
scruples  on  the  subject  carried,  as  to  degenerate  into 
idle  superstition.  They  would  sometimes,  in  their 
writings,  conceal  the  name  of  God,  by  introducing 
into  it  certain  letters  which  did  not  belong  to  it. 
Thus,  instead  of  the  word  D^!i7.^  (Elohim)  they  not 
unfrequently  wrote  D^pn'??^^  (Elokim)  or  D^7n'^.^?  (Elo- 
dim  ;  and  the  motive  which  they  assigned  for  this 
curious  change  of  orthography,  was  a  fear  lest,  in 
case  any  accident  should  happen  to  their  book,  the 
name  of  God  might  be  exposed  to  injury  or  pollu- 
tion." 

The  allegation,  therefore,  by  which  the  Editors 
would  support  their  interpretation  of  0£oV  in  John  i,  1, 

*■'  1  Chron.  xvii,24;  Neh.i,  IJ;  ix,  v;  Ps.  v,  11  ;  xliv,  8  ;  liv,  1  ; 
Ixxx,  18  ;   Ixxxix,  12. 

7  Dent,  xxviii,  58  ;   Isa.  xxix,  23 ;  Matt,  vi,  9. 
«  Lev.  xviii,  21  ;  Mai.  i,  6. 
^  Sec  Buxt.  Lex.  in  voc. 
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is  substantially  and  conspicuously  erroneous.  No- 
thing could  be  more  inconsistent  with  the  tenor  of 
scriptural  theology,  nothing  more  shocking  to  the 
Jewish  reader,  than  the  serious  and  deliberate  appli- 
cation of  the  sacred  name  to  any  one  who  was  not 
truly  and  properly  God. 

3.  As  the  interpretation  given  in  the  U.N.  V.^  of 
the  last  clause  of  John  i,  1,  is  neither  required  by 
the  construction  of  the  passage,  nor  supported  by  any 
well  founded  collateral  evidence,  so  it  is  inadmissible, 
because  at  variance  wnth  the  context.  Had  the  po- 
sitions been  established,  that  the  Word  was  nothing 
more  than  an  inspired  preacher,  that  "the  beginning" 
in  which  he  existed  was  only  the  heginning  of  his  own 
ministry,  and  that  his  union  with  God  was  merely  such 
as  may  be  enjoyed  by  every  pious  worshipper — the 
editors  might  with  some  show  of  reason  have  restricted 
the  godhead  of  the  Word  to  his  prophetical  office 
and  character.  But,  if  it  has  been  proved  that  these 
premises  are  nugatory — if  abundant  evidence  has  been 
adduced  to  show  that  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  Christ 
not  incarnate  but  preexistent — of  Christ  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  powerful  and  spiritual  agent  who  was  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father,  before  all  worlds — then 
must  it  be  allowed  that  the  godhead  here  ascribed  to 
him  has  respect,  not  to  the  gifts  and  graces  bestowed 
upon  his  humanity,  but  to  the  essential  and  immu- 
table properties  of  his  original  nature. 

Are  we  then  to  understand  the  apostle  to  assert 
that  the  Word  was,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
God — the  true  God,  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ?  The  question  is  of  high  importance  ;  and  may, 
I  believe,  be  decisively  though  reverently  answered 
in  the  affirmative. 
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From  many  of  the  observations  already  offered  in 
tliis  essay,  the  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  aware  of 
the  general  grounds  on  which  this  answer  rests.  Ne- 
vertheless, it  may  be  well  to  state  the  argument  with 
somewhat  more  of  precision. 

That  0£oV  in  the  last  clause  of  John  i,  1,  signifies 
the  true  God,  may  be  concluded,  in  the  Jirst  place, 
because  this  is  the  general  and  only  proper  meaning 
of  the  word  as  it  is  employed  by  the  sacred  writers. 
It  is  true  that  this  title  is  sometimes  used  in  Scrip- 
ture improprie,  to  describe  the  idols  of  the  heathen, 
who  were  objects  of  worship,  and  therefore  gods  in 
the  estimation  of  their  worshippers  ;  but,  according 
to  the  multiplied  yet  unanimous  voice  of  the  sacred 
writers,  whether  historians,  prophets,  or  apostles, 
of  no  Being  could  it  be  gravely  and  deliberately  de- 
clared, that  he  actually  is  Q'^n^J;^.  or  Qiog,  but  of  Je- 
hovah himself.  This  argument  applies,  with  pre- 
eminent force  and  precision,  to  the  writings  of  the 
apostle  John,  who  has  elsewhere  used  the  word  0£oV 
(sometimes  with  the  article  and  sometimes  without 
it,)  nearly  three  hundred  times,  and  always  in  its 
acknowledged  and  proper  sense.  On  other  occasions, 
indeed,  as  well  as  the  present,  he  applies  it  to  Jesus 
Christ — but  who  shall  say  that  he  does  so  with  any 
subordinate  meaning,  when  he  introduces  the  apostle 
Thomas  addressing  Jesus  as  his  Lord  and  his  God, 
'O  Y^voiog  Ku)  'O  0soV,  and  when  he  himself  asserts 
that  our  Saviour  is  'O  ccXri&ivog  Qsoc,  the  true  God  ?^ 

That  0£oV  is  here  employed  in  its  highest  sense,  is 

to  be   concluded,    in  the  second  place,    from    those 

known   doctrines    respecting   the   Word,   entertained 

by  the   early  Jews,   which  tlie  apostle  has  so  clearly 

'  John  XX,  28;    1  .lolni  v,  20. 
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adopted  as  his  own.  It  was  a  principle  perfectly  un- 
derstood among  the  Targumists  especially,  that  the 
Word  was  not  only  with  Jehovah,  but  Jehovah — not 
only  the  messenger  of  God,  but  God  himself.  With 
them,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  the  "Word  of  Jab," 
is  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  '*T[i^'!'  and,  while  in 
many  passages  they  draw  an  evident  distinction  be- 
tween this  Word,  and  God  from  whom  he  came,  they 
still  uphold  the  deity  of  the  former,  and  frequently 
declare  that  he  was  himself  the  God  of  Israel.  In 
the  history  of  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  this  subject 
is  fully  unfolded.  The  Targumists,  the  Cabbalists, 
and  the  early  christian  fathers,  all  appear  to  have 
acknowledged  the  divinity  of  this  mighty  Mediator 
between  God  and  his  people.  In  their  estimation  the 
Word  was  God  in  intercourse  with  man.  According 
to  them,  it  was  the  IVord  who  passed  sentence  on 
Adam,  conversed  with  Abraham,  destroyed  the  guilty 
inhabitants  of  Sodom,  wrestled  with  Jacob,  pro- 
nounced the  law,  spake  face  to  face  with  Moses, 
guided  and  protected  the  armies  of  Israel,  directed 
the  prophecies  of  Balaam,  and  appeared  in  vision  to 
Isaiah.  Now  in  all  these  and  very  many  other  par- 
ticulars, the  Word  assumed  the  character  and  bore 
the  name  of  Jehovah.  The  apostle  John  has  him- 
self indirectly  declared  that  Jehovah,  whom  Isaiah 
beheld  in  the  temple,  was  Jesus  Christ."*  Who  then 
can  mistake  his  meaning  when  he  positively  and  di- 
rectly affirms  that  the  Word  was  God? 

That  0£o?  is  here  employed  in  its  highest  sense  is 
to  be  concluded,  in  the  last  place,  from  the  doctrine 
with  which  this  assertion  of  the  divinity  of  the  Word 
stands  in  immediate  connexion — "  By  him  all  things 

"  John  xii,  41 — comp.  Isa.  vi,  1. 
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were  made,  and  ivithoiit  him  was  not  any  thing  made 
that  was  made."  ^  In  a  former  essay,  ample  evidence 
has,  I  trust,  been  produced  to  prove,  that,  by  this 
declaration,  nothing  less  is  signified  than  the  creation 
of  the  universe  through  the  intervention  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Word  of  God.  If  then  all  things  were 
created  by  him — if  not  any  thing  was  created  without 
him — it  follows,  that  he  was  before  all  creatures, 
himself  uncreated,  and  therefore,   God. 

But  again,  by  this  uncreated  one,  the  universe  was 
?nade.  Whether  the  Word  is  here  described  as  the 
origin  or  as  the  medium  of  this  stupendous  work,  we 
learn  from  the  passage  before  us  that  the  creation  of 
all  things  out  of  nothing,  was  his  act.  Now  this,  be- 
yond all  dispute,  is  the  act  of  omnipotence.*  When, 
therefore,  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  declara- 
tion, that  through  the  Word  the  universe  received  its 
being,  the  apostle  declares  that  this  Word  was  Ssog — 
it  seems  impossible,  with  any  fairness,  to  deny,  that 
by  the  term  G)&og  he  intended  to  represent  that  su- 
preme and  incomprehensible  Being,  "from"  whom  and 
"through"  whom  and  "unto"  whom,  arc  "all  things." 

In  recurring  to  the  principal  heads  of  this  essay, 
we  are  to  recollect, 

That  the  correctness  of  the  commonly  received 
reading  of  John  i,  1,  is  established  on  the  unanimous 
authority  of  manuscripts,  versions,  and  fathers. 

That  the  style  of  the  passage  is  deliberate  and  em- 
phatic ;  and  that  even  on  the  lowest  grounds,  respect- 
ing  the   divine  origin   of   Scripture,  adopted  among 

"*  John  i,  3. 
*  Sec  Rom.  i,  20;   Isa.  xliv,  24;  xlv,   18 — comp.  Gen.   i,  1; 
No.  9,  p.  163. 
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professing  Christians,  its  having  been  "  given  by  in- 
spiration" is  indubitable. 

That  the  doctrines  contained  in  it,  therefore,  are 
unquestionably  true. 

That  those  doctrines  are  stated  with  clearness  ;  and 
that  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  passage  is  amply  con- 
firmed by  critical  investigation. 

That,  since  "  the  beginning"  here  mentioned  is 
shown  to  be  "  the  beginning  of  all  things,"  the  Word 
must  be  understood  as  the  title,  not  of  "  an  inspired 
preacher,"  but,  according  to  the  known  theology  of 
both  Jews  and  Christians,  of  a  spiritual  and  all-pow- 
erful Agent. 

That,  in  conformity  with  this  view  of  the  subject, 
the  declaration  that  he  was  "Trgog  rov  Qzov,  can  import 
nothing  less  than  a  oneness  with  the  Deity. 

That  the  next  truth  declared  by  the  apostle,  is  pro- 
bably stated  as  a  consequence  from  this  doctrine.  Such 
was  the  union  of  the  Word  with  God,  that  the  Word 
was  God. 

That  the  version  adopted  in  U.  N.  V. — "  the  PTord 
was  a  god,"  is  neither  required  by  the  absence  of  the 
article,  nor  supported  by  any  well-founded  colhiteral 
evidence,  nor  admissible  as  it  respects  the  context. 

More  especially,  that  the  imagined  applicability  of 
the  title  0sog  (according  to  the  phraseology  of  the 
JewSj)  to  a  human  prophet  endowed  with  miraculous 
powers,  is  a  mere  fallacy. 

Lastly,  that  the  correctness  of  the  commonly  re- 
ceived interpretation,  which  assigns  to  @sog,  in  this 
passage,  its  usual  sense  of  the  true  God,  is  evinced, 
^rst,  by  the  general  application  of  the  term  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  unvarying  use  of  it  in  the  writings  of 
this  apostle, — secondly,  by  the  known  doctrine  of  the 
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Jews,  that  the  Word  of  Jehovah  was  himself  Jeho- 
vah— and,  thirdli/,  by  the  declaration  which  follows, 
that  by  this  Word  the  universe  was  created. 

It  appears,  then,  to  be  a  clear  and  established  point, 
that  the  apostle,  in  this  passage,  has  proclaimed  to 
the  church  in  all  generations,  the  existetice  before  alt 
things,  the  union  with  God  the  Father,  and  the  proper 
divinity,  of  the  Word — that  Word  who  was  after- 
wards "made  flesh" — our  Lord  and  Redeemer, 
Jesus  Christ. 


No.  XVI. 

ON  THE  PROPHECIES  OF  ISAIAH,  IN  CH.  VII,  VIII,  AND  IX,  1 — 6. 

There  is  probably  no  part  of  Scripture  which  is,  in 
some  respects,  more  obscure,  and  in  others  more  lu- 
minous, than  this  section  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
— a  section  which,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Vi- 
tringa,  and  after  him  of  Bishop  Lowth,  is  distinct 
from  the  preceding  and  following  divisions  of  the 
book.^  It  contains  a  series  of  predictions  closely  con- 
nected with  each  other  ;  and  probably  delivered  at  the 
same,  or  nearly  the  same,  time — during  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  son  of  Jotham,  king  of 
Judah. 

That  dissolute  and  idolatrous  monarch  came  to  the 
crown  in  the  year  b.  c.  742  ;  and  on  his  early  disobe- 
dience was  inflicted  a  speedy  punishment.  In  the 
Jirst  year  of  his  reign,  as  is  supposed  by  commenta- 
tors, "  the  Lord  his  God  delivered  him  into  the  hand 

^  The  preceding  prophecy  was  deUvered  seventeen  years  before — 
viz.  "  m  the  year  when  king  Uzziahdied,"  b.  c.  758.  The  passage 
which  folloios  this  section,  and  which  extends  from  ch.  ix,  7,  to 
eh.  X,  4,  inclusive,  relates  not  to  Judah  and  Israel  combined,  as  is 
the  case  with  chapters  vii  and  viii,  but  to  Israel  singly,  and  is  des- 
cribed by  Lowth  as  forming  "  a  distinct  prophecy  and  a  just  poem, 
remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  its  disposition  and  the  elegance  of 
its  plan."  This  prophecy,  however,  as  well  as  that  which  follows 
it  in  ch.  X,  respecting  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrians,  is,  in  some 
degree,  analogous  to  the  section  before  us.  The  same  observation 
applies  with  still  greater  force  to  chapter  xi,  which  contains  ano- 
ther splendid  prediction  of  the  incarnation  and  peaceable  reign  of 
the  Messiah. 
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of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  they  smote  him  and  carried 
away  a  great  multitude  of  them  captives,  and  brought 
them  to  Damascus.  And  he  was  also  delivered  into 
the  hand  of  the  king  of  Israel,  who  smote  him  with 
a  great  slaughter.  For  Pekah,  the  son  of  Remaliah, 
slew  in  Judah  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  in  one 
day,  which  were  all  valiant  men  ;  because  they  had 
forsaken  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers."" 

It  would  appear  from  this  narrative,  that  Rezin, 
who  was  then  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  the  king  of 
the  ten  tribes,  plundered  and  afflicted  Judea,  sepa- 
rately  and  in  succession.  But,  in  the  following  year, 
(as  it  is  supposed,)  these  princes  combined  their 
forces  and  "  went  up  toward  Jerusalem  to  war  against 
it,"  with  a  view  of  '•  rending  off"  ^  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom for  themselves,  and  of  setting  up  the  son  of 
Tabeal  (some  Syrian  probably,)  to  be  king  over  the 
remainder,  instead  of  Ahaz.^  Ahaz,  deprived  of  the 
bulk  of  his  forces  by  the  war  oF  the  preceding  year, 
and  terrified  by  this  new  and  formidable  invasion, 
"  took  the  silver  and  gold  that  was  found  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  king's  house,"  and  sent  it  as 
a  bribe  to  Tiglath-pilescr,  the  king  of  Assyria,  in  order 
to  secure  the  assistance  of  that  mighty  potentate.^ 
Such  precisely  was  the  conjuncture  of  affairs  when 
those  predictions  were  delivered,  which  occupy  the 

^  2  Chron.  xxviii,  5,  6.  7  Isa.  vii,  1—6. 

^  Wc  read  in  1  Kings  xv,  18,  of  Benhadad  king  of  Syria,  son  of 
Tabrimond  l^nDD.  It  is  supposed  by  Liglitfoot,  Vitringa,  &c., 
"  that  the  son  of  Tabcal "  (/Jj^QtO)  was  a  Syrian  of  the  same  family  ; 
for  Rimmon  was  an  idol  of  the  Syrians,  and  '^i^HlD  "  the  good 
god,"  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  l^'nDtO  "  the  good  Rim- 
mon." 

"^  2  Kings  xvi,  8. 
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7th  and  8th  chapters  and  the  first  six  verses  of  the 
9th  chapter  of  Isaiah. 

It  seems  that  there  were  two  principal  pools  of 
water  in  Jerusalem,  each  formed  from  the  brook 
Gihon,  or  Siloam — one  in  the  lower,  the  other,  called 
the  king's  pool,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town.'  In 
connexion  with  the  latter,  was  an  aqueduct,  con- 
structed by  king  Solomon — a  place  of  public  and  ge- 
neral resort.^  Here  the  scene,  described  by  the  pro- 
phet, takes  place.  He  is  commanded  to  bring  with 
him  his  son  Shearjashub,  and  to  meet  Ahaz  "  at  the 
end  of  the  aqueduct  of  the  upper  pool,  at  the  cause- 
way of  the  fuller's  field."  It  is  probable  that  Ahaz 
was  there  engaged  in  some  endeavour  to  stop  up  the 
fountain,  or  to  divert  its  stream,  in  order  to  deprive 
the  invading  army  of  a  supply  of  water ;  for  the  same 
expedient  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Hezekiah,  when 
Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  Sennacherib ;  and,  in  an 
after  age,  the  army  of  Titus  appears  to  have  been 
exposed,  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  to  a  similar 
difficulty.' 

Jehovah,  however,  through  his  prophet,  commands 
the  alarmed  monarch  to  "  take  heed  and  be  quiet^^  and 
not  be  terrified  "  because  of  the  two  tails  of  these 
smoking  firebrands,"  that  is,  according  to  Vitringa, 
"  because  of  the  last,  and  as  it  tvere,  expiring  efforts 
of  his  two  enraged  enemies."  He  declares  that  the 
counsel  of  Rezin  and  Pekah  should  be  frustrated,  and 
that  Israel  more  particularly  should  within  sixty-five 
years  be  so  effectually  broken,  as  to  be  "  no  more  a 

^  See  Isa.  Tvxii,  9,  11  ;   Neh,  iii,  15;  and  Vitringa  m  loc. 
2   Vitringa  in  loc;  Joseph.   B.  J.  lib.  vi,  cap.  4,  Ed.  Oxon. 
p.  1222. 

^  2  Chron.  xxxii,  1 — 3,  and  Vitringa  m  loc. 
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people."  Again,  Jeliovah  speaks  by  the  prophet  to 
Ahaz,  and  invites  him  to  ask  a  sign,  either  "  in 
the  depth  "  or  "  in  the  height  above," — some  portent 
or  miracle  by  which  might  be  publicly  demonstrated 
the  reality  and  stability  of  the  divine  promise.  Dis- 
obedient and  incredulous,  Ahaz,  under  the  mask  of 
modesty,  refuses  to  ask  a  sign ;  when  the  prophet,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  addresses  him  and  his  com- 
panions as  follows  : 

13.  "  Hear  ye  now,  O  house  of  David  : 

Is  it  a  small  thing  for  you  to  weary  men. 
That  you  should  weary  my  God  also  ? 

14.  Therefore  Jehovah  himself  shall  give  you  a  sign: 
Behold,  the  Virgin  conceiveth,  and  beareth  a  son ; 

(or  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son ;) 
And  she  shall  call  his  name,  Immanuel  (God  with 

)"  4 

Ahaz  had  been  commanded  to  ask  for  some  miracle 
— some  amazing  display  of  the  power  of  God,  below 
or  above,  in  earth  or  in  heaven.  He  had  refused  to 
obey  ;  and  now  Jehovah  himself  will  provide  a  por- 
tent, no  less  astonishing  than  any  which  Ahaz  could 
have  imagined — "Behold,  The  Virgin  shall  conceive 
and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel 
(God  with  us)." 

In  order  to  clear  the  sense  of  this  part  of  the  pro- 
phecy, it  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
n^7J^  signifies  I'irgo  intacta.  It  is  obviously  derived 
from  ul^  coiididit,  and  properly  denotes  "  a  young 
woman,  who  liveth  obscure  or  concealed  at  home, 
under  the  care  of  parents,  unmarried,"  '''  In  Gen. 
xxiv,  43,  the  word  is  applied  to  Rebecca,  with  evident 

■*  See  Lowtli's  Ftr.fioM  of  Isa.  vii,  13,  14. 
•''  Sec  Taylors  Concordance. 
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reference  to  her  unmarried  state."  In  Exod.  li,  8,  it 
describes  the  unmarried  sister  of  the  infant  Moses  ; 
and  in  Cant,  vi,  8^  T^'SulV.  virgins,  are  distinguished 
from  ivives  and  concubines.  That  the  word,  in  the 
passage  now  before  us,  retains  its  true  and  usual 
meaning,  is  too  evident  from  the  context,  to  require 
further  confirmation.  A  miracle  was  to  be  wrought 
for  the  encouragement  of  God's  people.^  That  7ni- 
racle  was  the  virgins  conceiving  and  bearing  a  son.^ 
Tliis  event,  however,  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  part 
only  of  the  mighty  portent  which  God  was  to  display 
for  the  consolation  of  his  church.  The  name  of  the 
child  was  to  be  called  Immanuel,  God  with  us.  Now, 
were  that  name  merely  a  proper  one,  it  would  be  ca- 
pable of  being  explained  as  characteristic,  not  so 
much  of  the  personal  attributes  of  the  child,  as  of 
the  circumstances  with  which  his  birth  was  to  be  con- 
nected. It  is  conceivable,  that  any  child,  whose  birth 
was  to  be  a  pledge  of  the  divine  presence  and  favour, 
might  on  that  account  bear  the  proper  name  of  Im- 
manuel, God  (is)  with  us.  Thus  Ephraim  called 
the  name  of  his  son  Beriah  (H^"'")?  in  evil)  because 
at  that  time  "  it  went  evil  with  his  house."  ^  Thus 
God  commanded  Hosea  to  call  the  name  of  his  daugh- 
ter Lo-ruhama  ('"^'PO"!!  ^-^  fiot  having  obtained  mercy,) 

^  Comp.  ver.  16.  '^  Comp.  Jer.  xxxi,  22. 

^  Although  there  are  instances  recorded  in  the  Bible,  of  children 
whose  names  were  given  them  by  their  mothers,  (see  Gen.  xxxv, 
18  ;  1  Chron.  vii,  16,  &c.)  yet  the  declaration  here  made,  that  the 
mother  of  Immanuel  should  be  the  person  to  designate  him,  when 
taken  in  connexion  with  her  being  called  Tlulp,  may  probably  be 

intended  to  confirm  the  information,  that  the  child  was  to  have  no 
human  father.  It  was  not  without  reason,  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  commanded  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  to  name  her  own  son. 
Luke  i,  31. 

^  1  Chron.  vii,  23. 
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because  he  would  have  no  mercy  on  Israel.^  And 
thus  Isaiah's  son  was  named  Shearjashub,  ^^tL*^  '^*$^\ 
for  an  indication  to  his  people,  that  "a  remnant  should 
return." 

But,  since  no  one,  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  Jews,  is  mentioned  as  bearing  the  proper  name 
of  Immanuel,  the  passage  may  rather  be  explained 
on  a  principle  appertaining  to  the  peculiar  genius  of 
the  Hebrew  language — viz.  that  quality  or  character, 
and  name,  are  identical.  On  this  principle  it  is  cus- 
tomary with  the  sacred  writers  to  denominate,  when 
they  mean  to  describe.  Jerusalem  was  to  be  called 
"the  throne  of  God."^  The  Jews  were  to  be  called 
the  "ministers  of  our  God,"  and  "the  holy  people."^ 
God  himself  was  to  be  called  by  his  people,  Ishi, 
"my  husband,"  instead  of  Baali,  "  my  Lord."*  To- 
phet  was  to  be  called  "  the  valley  of  slaughter."  * 
The  name  of  Zerubbabel  was  "  the  Branch."  "  The 
name  of  Jehovah  was  "the  Holy  One  of  Israel."^ 
The  name  of  Jesus  is  called  "  the  Word  ot  God  ." 
His  name  was  written  on  his  vesture  and  on  his 
thigh,  "  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords."  **  In 
the  same  manner,  therefore,  and  on  the  same  principle, 
the  Virgin's  child  was  to  be  called,    "  God  with  us." 

The  correctness  of  this  explanation  of  the  title 
Immanuel,  as  applied  to  the  Virgin's  child,  is  not 
only  probable,  for  the  reasons  now  stated,  but  may 
be  regarded  as  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  the  com- 
parison of  Isaiah  ix,  5,  (i — the  passage  which  con- 
cludes this  prophecy — for  unf[uestionably  it  is  the 
same   child   who  is  there  denominated  the  Mighty 

1  Hos.  i,  6. 

-  Jer.  iii,  17.         '  Isa.  Ixi,  6 ;  Ixii,  12.  «  Hos.  ii,  16. 

^  Jer,  vii,  32.  ''  Zech.  vi,  12.         "^  Isa.  xlvii,  4. 

"  Rev.  xix,  13,  l(i. 
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God.  Here  then  was  the  completion  of  the  miracle 
about  to  be  wrought — a  miracle  in  which  the  depth 
below  {ra  zurcun^cc  [Jbigrj  rrjg  yyji) "  and  the  height 
above,  i.  e.  earth  and  heaven,  might  well  be  said  to 
be  conjoined.  The  Virgin  was  to  conceive,  and  bear 
a  child  ;  and  he  who  was  thus  appointed  to  take  part 
in  the  nature  of  man,  was  no  less  a  being  than  Je- 
hovah himself. 

Now  the  promise  of  the  coming  of  Him  who  was 
to  work  out  for  all  believers  an  eternal  salvation,  con- 
tained in  itself  a  pledge  of  God's  temporal  mercies 
towards  his  chosen  people.*  Such  a  pledge  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  two  following  verses . 

15.  "Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat, 

When  he  shall  know  to  refuse  what  is  evil, 
and  to  choose  what  is  good  : 

16.  For  before  this  child  ("^^211)   shall  know. 
To  refuse  the  evil,  and  choose  the  good ; 

The  land  shall  become  desolate  (or  be  forsaken).^ 
By  whose  two  kings  thou  art  distressed." " 
Vitringa,  who  understands  these  verses  as  relating 
to  the  Messiah,  explains  ver.  16,  as  implying,   that 

9  Eph.  iv,  9.  1  Isa.  vii,  16. 

"  "  The  land  shall  become  desolate  (or  be  forsaken)  by  whose  two 

kings  thou  art  distressed."   Lowth.     "  The  Land  which  thou  ab- 

horrest  shall  be  forsaken  of  both  her  kings."  E.  T.     There  can,  I 

think,  be  no  doubt  that  Lowth's  is  the  more  accurate  version  of  this 

passage-.Trjte  "'^Li^  ^:^D  vp  nn^'it^^  riDi^n  nrx^n. 

The  verb  T^Tp  signifies  tccdio  affici,  to  be  wearied  and  distressed ; 
and  the  preposition  "'^JS^*  used  in  cennexion  with  this  verb,  points 

out  the  thing  or  person  by  which,  or  by  whom,  the  distress  is  occa- 
sioned. Examples  precisely  to  the  point  will  be  found  in  Exod. 
i,  12  ;  Num.  xxii,  3.  The  two  versions  of  the  prophecy,  however, 
may  have  nearly  the  same  meaning;  for  when  the  prophet  declares 
that  the  land  was  to  be  forsaken,  {'2!^^'P\)  he  probably  insinuates 

that  it  was  to  lose  its  two  kings,  as  well  as  many  of  its  people. 
^  Lowth's  version  of  Isaiah  vii,  15 — 16. 
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before  the  number  of  years  should  elapse,  during 
which  the  Messiah  would,  in  a  future  age,  grow  up 
from  infancy  to  years  of  discretion,  the  kings  of  Israel 
and  Syria  should  be  destroyed.  This  interpretation 
is  ingenious,  but  it  appears  more  probable  that  this 
part  of  the  prophecy  relates  exclusively  to  the  pro- 
phet's son  Shearjashub,  to  whom  Isaiah  may  well 
be  supposed  to  have  pointed,  when  he  cried  out — 

"  Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat before  this  child 

pi/ilD)  shall  know,  &c."  *  The  latter  explanation  of 
the  passage  derives  no  inconsiderable  confirmation 
from  ch.  viii,  18,  where,  in  reference  probably,  first 
to  Shearjashub,  and  next  to  Maher-shalal-hash-baz, 
the  prophet  says,  "  Behold,  I  and  the  children  whom 
Jehovah  hath  given  me,  are  for  sig7is  and  for  wonders 
iu  Israel."  We  may  conclude  that,  at  this  period  of 
famine  and  desolation,  Shearjashub  was  but  a  young 
child  ;  and  very  cheering  was  the  promise  that  when 
old  enough  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  he 
should  feed  upon  butter  and  honey — articles  which 
are  here  evidently  mentioned  as  the  luxurious  produce 
of  a  plentiful  land.^ 

^  Some  commentators,  who  xmderstand  verse  16  as  relating  to 
Shearjashub,  explain  verse  15,  of  the  Messiah,  of  whom  in  his  hu- 
man character,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  he  was  nourished  as  other 
children  are;  and  in  a  time  of  peace  and  plenty. 

^  Harmer,  in  his  "  Observations,"  has  shown  that  butter  and 
honey  are  still  considered,  in  the  East,  luxurious  food  ;  and  that 
the  Arabs,  wlien  regaling  their  friends  more  deliciously  than  usual, 
often  mix  these  articles  tofjetker  :  ch.  iv,  obs.  xvi.  There  can  be 
no  doulit  that  Lowth  is  fully  justified  in  rendering  1^1X^7  '•»  verse 

15,  by  "  when  he  shall  know."  The  particle  /  bears  a  similar 
sense  in  Exod.  xiv,  27.  The  version  of  E.  T.  "  that  he  may 
know,"  appears  to  aflbrd  no  intelligible  sense.  If,  however,  verse 
15  is  understood  of  the  Messiah,  7  may  be  better  rendered  "  until.'' 
"  'Butter  and  honey  shall  he  cat  until  he  shall  know,  &c.,"  that  is, 
during  his  infancy.     So  Vitrinrja — comji.  ver.  22. 
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So  far  the  prophecy  delivered  on  this  critical  occa- 
sion was  consolatory.  While  to  the  pious  worshippers 
of  God  is  addressed  the  promise  of  a  divine  Deliverer, 
even  Ahaz  and  his  followers  are  cheered  by  the  pros- 
pect of  the  speedy  destruction  of  their  invaders.  Ne- 
vertheless, these  unbelievers  and  idolaters  Avere  not 
to  escape  the  just  judgments  of  God.  The  Assyrians 
in  whom  they  trusted  were  to  be  made  instrumental 
in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  not  only  for  the  de- 
struction of  Syria  and  Israel,  but  for  the  punishment 
of  Judah  herself.  This  is  the  subject  of  the  next 
part  of  the  prophecy,  which  assumes  the  tone  of 
menace  and  rebuke.  The  prophet  declares  that  such 
days  of  sorrow  would  be  brought  upon  Ahaz,  his  fa- 
mily, and  his  people,  as  had  not  been  known  since 
the  separation  of  Israel  from  Judah. 

18.  "And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day  ; 
Jehovah  shall  hist  the  fly. 

That    is   in    the   utmost    part    of  the    rivers    of 

Egypt ; 
And  the  bee,  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria : 

19.  And  they  shall  come,  and  they  shall  light  all  of 

them. 
On  the  desolate  valleys,  and  on  the  craggy  rocks. 
And  on  all  the  thickets,  and  on  all  the  caverns. 
30.  In  that  day,  Jehovah   shall  shave   by  the  hired 
razor. 
By  the  people  beyond  the  river,  by  the  king  of 

Assyria, 
The  head  and  the  hair  of  the  feet ; 
And  even  the  beard  itself  shall  be  destroyed." 
The  destruction  and  desolation  of  the  land  was  to 
follow.      Although  a   small  remnant  of   inhabitants 
would  for  a  time  live  luxuriously  on  the  produce  of 
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a  dispeopled  country,  nature  was  destined  to  resume 

lier  original  vvildness. 

vii,  21.  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day, 

That  if  a  man  shall  feed  a  young  cow,  and  two 
sheep  ; 
22.  From  the  plenty  of  milk,  which  they  shall  pro- 
duce, he  shall  eat  butter  : 
Even  butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat. 
Whosoever  is  left  in  the  midst  of  the  land. 

24 the  whole  land  shall  become  briers 

and  thorns. 
25.  And  all  the   hills  which  were  dressed  with  the 
mattock 
Where  the  fear  of  briers  and  thorns  never  came. 
Shall  be  for  the  range  of  the  ox  and  for  the 
treading  of  sheep."" 
The  eighth   chapter   bears,    in  various  respects,  a 
close  analogy   to  its  precursor.     The  promise  of  the 
speedy  deliverance  of  Judah,  and  menaces  of  her  fu- 
ture  punishment,   as  well   as   of  the  more  complete 
desolation  of  Israel,  are  again  mingled  Avith  intima- 
tions of  the  saving  power  of  a  present  Deitij.     Je- 
hovah commands  the  prophet  to  take  "a  great  roll," 
or  according  to   Louth,   "a   large   mirror"^    and    to 

^  Lowtlis  version. 
"^  ]VV^,  "  Voliimen  magnum,  Jes.  viii,  1,  formam  habet  a  H/J, 
sed  significationem  a  77J."  Simon.  Lex.  Bishop  Lowth  considers 
that  the  signification  as  well  as  the  form  of  this  noun  is  derived  from 
n7J,  to  show,  to  reveal.  It  "  may  very  well  signify,"  he  says,  "  a 
polished  tablet  of  metal,  such  as  anciently  was  used  for  a  mirror: 
the  Chaldee  paraphrast  renders  it  by  m?,  a  tablet ;  and  the  same 

word,  though  somewhat  differently  pointed,  the  Chaldee  paraphrast 
and  the  llabbins  render  a  mirror,  ch.  iii,  2.'3."  Lowtlis  Note  in 
loc.     \yyn,  according  to  the  same  critic,  is  "  a  graving  tool,"  not 

simply  "  a  pen."     Sec  also  Simon.  Lex. 
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write  on  it,  "To  hasten  the  spoil  and  to  take  quickly 
the  prey:"^  and  Isaiah,  in  the  presence  of  "faithful 
witnesses,"  obeys  the  command.  The  words  thus 
inscribed  on  the  roll  or  tablet,  were  destined  to  form 
the  significant  name  of  the  prophet's  younger  son, 
whose  birth  was  shortly  to  take  place.  We  read  that 
the  prophetess  "conceived  and  bare  a  son.  Then  said 
Jehovah  to  me,  Call  his  name  Maher-shalal-hash-baz." 
For,  before  the  child  shall  have  knowledge  to  cry,  my 
father  and  my  mother,  the  riches  of  Damascus  and 
the  spoil  of  Samaria  shall  be  taken  away  before  the 
king  of  Assyria."  ^  This  prophecy  synchronises,  as 
to  its  term,  with  that  in  ch.  vii,  16.  There,  we  learn, 
that  before  the  young  lad  Shearjashub  should  arrive 
at  years  of  discretion,  the  land  of  Rezin  and  Pekah 
would  be  forsaken  ;  and  here,  that  before  his  new- 
born brother  should  know  how  -ra-r-ra^s/v,  to  cry  My 
father,  my  mother, — both  Syria  and  Samaria  would 
be  laid  waste  by  the  king  of  Assyria. 

The  Israelites,  more  particularly,  are  reproved  for 
rejecting  the  waters  of  Siloah — the  brook  which 
gently  flowed  by  the  walls  of  Jerusalem — (that  is,  I 
presume,  for  opposing  and  casting  off  the  Lord's 
chosen  family  of  Judah)  and  for  taking  delight  in 
their  connexion  with  the  king  of  Syria,  the  idolatrous 
enemy  of  God  and  his  people.  For  this  crime  the 
waters  of  the  great  river  Euphrates  (i.  e.  the  king  of 
Assyria  with  his  armies,  were  appointed  to  rise  above 
all  their  channels,  spread  through  the  country,  and 
overflow  and  destroy  the  land  of  Israel.    Nor  was  the 

.  ,  ^  LoiotKs  Version,  viii,  1. 

^  D  m  TIU)  in;?,  literally,  "  Haste  to  the  spoil,  quick  to 
the  pi-ey," 

1  Ver.  3,  4. 
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faithless  Judah  to  escape  without  chastisement.  "And 
he  shall  pass  through  Judah  overflowing  and  spread- 
ing ;  even  to  the  neck  shall  he  reach ;  and  the  exten- 
sion of  his  wings  shall  be  over  the  full  breadth  of 
thy  land,  O  Immanuel,  (God  with  us)."^ 

The  remaining  part  of  the  prophecy  is  pregnant 
with  sublime  and  important  meaning.  The  very  name 
of  Immanuel  whom  the  prophet  thus  invokes  as  the 
Lord  and  owner  of  Judah,  appears,  amidst  all  these 
denunciations,  to  remind  him  of  the  safety  of  the 
people  of  God,  and  of  the  destruction  which  awaited 
their  enemies.  His  view  is  probably  here  directed 
primarily  against  the  Assyrians  ;  but,  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  against  the  persecutors  of  the  church  of  God 
in  all  ages.  These  he  apostrophizes  in  a  strain  of 
bitter  irony  and  rebuke. 

viii.  9.  "  Know  ye  this,  O  ye  peoples,  and  be  struck 
with  consternation. 

And  give  ear  to  it  all  ye  distant  lands; 

Gird  yourselves  and   be   dismayed  ;   gird    your- 
selves and  be  dismayed. 
10.  Take  counsel  together,  and  it  shall  come  to 
nought ; 

Speak  the  word,  and  it  shall  not  stand  : 

For  (Immanuel)  God  is  with  us." 
In  the  succeeding  paragraph,  Jehovah — God  pre- 
sent with  his  people — is  described  as  a  sanctuary  to 
those  who  obey  him,  and  as  a  stone  of  stumhling  and 
rock  of  offence  to  the  rebellious  Jews  and  Israelites, 
viii,  11.  "For  thus  said  Jehovah  unto  me; 

As  taking  me  by  the  hand  he  instructed  me, 

That  I  should  not  walk  in  the  way  of  this  people, 
saying : 

"  LowtJis  Version,  viii,  8. 
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12.  Say  ye  not,  It  is  holy. 

Of  every  thing,  of  which  this  people  shall  say. 

It  is  holy  ; 
And  fear  ye  not  the  object  of  their  fear,  neither 

be  ye  terrified. 

13.  Jehovah  God  of  Hosts,  sanctify  ye  him  ; 

And  let  him  be  your  fear,  and  let  him  be  your 
dread. 

14.  And  he  shall  be  unto  you  a  sanctuary  : 

But  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence. 
To  the  two  houses  of  Israel  ; 
A  trap  and  a  snare  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

15.  And  many  among  them  shall  stumble. 
And  shall  fall,  and  be  broken  and  shall  be 

ensnared,  and  caught." 
It  appears  that  the  people^  having  now  forsaken 
the  oracles  of  Jehovah,  were  accustomed  to  "  seek 
unto  the  necromancers  and  the  wizards  ;  to  them  that 
speak  inwardly  and  that  mutter."  The  prophet,  after 
presenting  himself  and  his  children  before  the  Lord, 
and  after  declaring  his  own  resolution  to  "wait  for 
Jehovah,  who  hideth  his  face  from  the  house  of  Ja- 
cob," reproves  this  ungodly  practice  of  his  country- 
men, exhorts  the  people  and  their  teachers  once  more 
to  seek  the  Lord,  and  completes  this  part  of  his  pro- 
phecy with  a  threat,  in  case  of  their  continued  diso- 
bedience, of  anguish,  famine,  gross  darkness,  and 
utter  desolation. 

viii,  19.  "  Should  not  a  people  seek  unto  their  God  ? 
Should  they  seek,  instead  of  the  living,  unto  the 

dead  ? 
20.  Unto  the  command,  and  unto  the  testimony,  let 

them  seek  : 
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If  they  will  not  speak  according  to  this  word, 
In  which  there  is  no  obscurity ; 

21.  Every  one  of  them  shall  pass  through  the  land 

distressed  and  famished  ; 
And  when  he  shall  be  famished,  and  angry  with 

himself, 
He  shall  curse  his  king  and  his  God. 

22.  And  he  shall  cast  his   eyes  upwards,  and   look 

down  to  the  earth  : 
And  lo  !  distress  and  darkness  ! 
Gloom,  tribulation,  and  accumulated  darkness  !" 
Such  were  the  judgments  which  awaited  the  rebel- 
lious Jews   and   Israelites.     But  now,  in  conclusion, 
the  eye  of  the  seer  is  once  more  anointed  to  behold, 
and  his  tongue  loosened   to  declare,  the  destruction 
of  the  enemies  of  the  church,  and  the  peaceable  reign 
of  an  incarnate  Saviour. 

This  concluding  passage,  Lowth  has,  with  admira- 
ble propriety  and  skill,  rendered  as  follows  : — 
viii,  23.  "  But  there   shall   not  hereafter  be  darkness 
in  the  land  which  was  distressed : 
In  the  former  time  he  debased' 
The  land  of  Zebulon,  and  the  land  of  Naphthali ; 
But  in  the  latter  time  he  hath  made  it  glorious  :* 
Even  the  way  of  the  sea,  beyond  Jordan,  Galilee 
of  the  nations, 
ix,  1.  The  people,  that  walked  in  darkness. 
Have  seen  a  great  light ; 

^  "  Debased,"  7pn  from  Til'p  Icvis,  viUs,fuit :  in  hiph.  vilcm 

fecit.     Vid.  Sim.  Lex.  in  voc. 

*  "  Made  it  glorious,"  T'lil^n  <"roin  ■T33  in  Jionore  fuit,  lumo- 

ratus  est :  in  hiph.  fjlorijicavit.  Vid.  Sim.  Lex.  in  voc.  5.  This 
translation  is  greatly  preferable  to  the  received  version,  "  did  more 
grievously  afflict." 
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They  that  dwelled  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of 

death, 
Unto  them  hath  the  light  shined. 

2.  Thou  hast  multiplied  the   nation,  thou  hast   in- 

creased their  joy  :  ^ 
They  rejoice  before  thee,  as  with  the  joy  of 

harvest ; 
As  they  rejoice,  who  divide  the  spoil. 

3.  For  the  yoke  of  his  burden,  the  staft'  laid  on  his 

shoulder, 
The  rod  of  his   oppressor  hast  thou  broken,  as 
in  the  day  of  Midian. 

4.  For  all  the  greaves  of  the  armed   warrior  in  the 

conflict,^ 
And  the  garment  rolled  in  much  blood. 
Shall  be  for  a  burning,  even  fuel  for  the  fire. 

5.  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born  ;  unto  us  a  son  is 

given  ; 
And  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder : 
And  his   name  shall   be  called    Wonderful, 

Counsellor, 

^  Ver.  2.  '' iVo^  increased  the  joy  :"  Eng.  Trans.  Lowtli,  on 
the  authority  of  several  MSS.,  adopts  the  masoretic  reading,  "j'^  for 
)sl.  This  reading  is  supported  by  the  Targum,  Syr.  and  Sept.  and 
is  confirmed  by  the  most  obvious  internal  evidence. 

^  Ver,  4.  "  For  all  the  greaves  of  the  armed  warrior  in  the  con- 
flict." "  For  every  battle  of  the  warrior  is  with  confused  noise." 
Eng.  Trans.  "  Quia  omnis  violenta  prsedatio  cum  tumultu."  Vulg. 
It  is  evident  from  the  diversity  of  these  versions,  that  a  con- 
siderable uncertainty  attaches  to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
^il^'2  ]^b  li^p"'?;)  ^'2-  But  as  it  is  clear  from  the  context  that 
jl^P  designates  something  which  was  capable  of  being  consumed 

by  fire,  Lowth's  may  be  adopted  as  the  preferable  version.  In  CEthi- 
opic  and  Syriac,  V^'Q  means  "  calceavit,  &c.,"  and  its  derivative 
]ljf5p  "  a  shoe  or  i)oot."  See  Simon.  Lex.  in  voc.  Hence  arises  a 
strong  probability  that  ]^^D  ]i^^P  denotes,  as  Lowth  supposes, 
caliga  caligati. 
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The  Mighty  God,  the  Father  of  the  Ever- 
lasting Age,  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
6.  Of   the   increase    of  his    government    and    peace 
there  shall  be  no  end  ; 
Upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom; 
To  fix  it,  and  to  establish  it 
With  judgment  and  with  justice,  henceforth  and 

for  ever : 
The  zeal  of  Jehovah  God  of  Hosts  will   do 
this." 
The  original  of  chap,  ix,  5,  (or  in  Eng.  Trans,  ix, 
6,)  is  as  follows: 

'D'\rd}-iii;  TF''3i^  ni3J  hi^  y};v  ^h^  iDi^  ^^npn 

On  this  passage  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  re- 
marked, that  the  Plebrew  text,  as  now  read,  rests  on 
satisfactory  authority.  In  one  of  Kennicott's  MSS. 
(No.  30,  a  MS.  described  by  him  as  abounding  in  va- 
riations) the  words  ^^  and  J^^l''  are,  from  evident  want 
of  care  in  the  copying,  omitted  ;  but  no  other  various 
reading  of  importance — none,  more  especially,  affect- 
ing the  words  "113-3  It^y  the  mighty  God — is  adduced 
either  by  Kennicott  or  De  Rossi,  writers  whose  colla- 
tion of  the  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  is  well  known  to 
have  been  very  comprehensive.  The  testimony  which 
this  passage  bears  to  a  doctrine  which  the  Jews  vehe- 
mently oppose,  affords  a  guarantee  of  its  not  having 
been  corrupted  by  that  people ;  and  the  authority  of 
the  MSS.  is,  in  this  instance,  confirmed  by  the  ancient 
versions  in  general  ;  viz.  J'^idg.  Sijr.  Targ.  yjqidla, 
Sijmmachus,  and  Theodotion.  Neither  does  the 
strangely  inaccurate  version  here  given  by  the  LXX, 
afford  an  exception  to  this  remark,  so  far  as  regards 
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the  reading  of  the  words  "ll3J  "^i^.  "  The  Mighty 
God."  That  version  is  as  follows  :  ori  ra^biov  lyzvri&ri 
'/j[uu,  vlog  Koi  ilo&rj  yj(JAv^  ov  n  ^iYJl  ^yiA^n  £t;  roD  ooimv 
uvrou'  zoii  zoiXeircci  to  ovoybcx,  kvtov  (JbsyuK'/jg  (iovXtjg  oly- 
ysKog'  z.r.  X.  "  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born  ;  unto  us 
a  son  also  is  given,  whose  government  shall  be  upon 
his  shoulder  ;  and  his  name  shall  be  called  the  angel 
OF  THE  GREAT  COUNSEL,  &c."  Now,  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  (Lzyt^krig  (BovXtjg  olyy&Tvog  is  nothing  more  than 
a  loose  paraphrastic  version  of  ll^J  7^^  yj^V  tsl^i 
for  the  LXX  have  elsewhere  translated  H?^  God,  as 
signifying  angel,  and  here  they  appear  to  have  applied 
the  same  version  to  7^^.^  Or,  as  Vitringa  supposes 
they  may  have  understood  "IISJ  7K.  as  equivalent  with 
7!^  ^")35.  the  name  of  the  angel  Gabriel.^ 

As  the  reading  of  this  verse  is  established  on  firm 
grounds,  so,  in   the  second  place,  the  meaning  of  it 

"^  See  Ps.  viii,  5  ;   xcvi,  7.  Sept. 
^  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  this  passage,  accuses  the  LXX 
of  having  corrupted  or  wilfully  misinterpreted  the  text — "  Quia  no- 
minum  majestate  perterritos  LXX  reor  non  esse  ausos  de  puero  di- 
cere  quod  aperte  Deus  appellandus  est  et  csetera,  sed  pro  his  sex 
nominibus  posuisse  quod  in  Hebraico  non  continetur."     Their  ver- 
sion of  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  certainly  confirms  the  notion  of 
their  having  used  a  corrupted  copy  of  the  original.  "A^w  yao  si^yjvriv 
evi  Tovg  a^y^ovrag,  "  I  will  bring  peace  upon  the  rulers,"  appears,  as 
Vitringa  has  remarked,  to  be  the  version  ot'Qwll/  D^'^J^  /jJ  ^"^5^^, 
which  they  probably  read  instead  of  'Oiw^^'lil/  l^'^'Ii)^-    Pseudo- 
Ignatius  and  Eusebius,  in  citing  this  passage,  after  the  words  f/.sya- 
7.rig  [SovXrig  ayysXog,  have  added,  Sau/i-aCrog,   au/jjlSouXog,  0sog  iGyjj^hg 
s^ovGiadrrig :  lynat.  ad  Antioch.  Euseb.  Dem.  Evang.  lib.  vii.    And 
Clemens  Alex.,  still  more  literally  according  to  the  Hebrew,  has 
added  '^avf/jaffrog  ci/AjSouXoc,  ©so;  duvdcrrig,   'jrarrio  aiuivwg,  aoyjjiv  sip^vrjg, 
Peed.  lib.  i,  ch.  v.     So  also  Irenoeus — "  et  vocatur  nomen  ejus  ad- 
mirabilis  consiliarius,  Deus  fortis  :"     Contra  Hcer.  lib.  iv,  c.  33. 
I  conceive  that  these  quotations  do  not  shake  the  authority  of  the 
Greek  text  of  the  Sept.  as  it  is  now  read  ;  but  are  to  be  regarded  as 
emendations  of  that  version.     As  such,  they  afford  an  early  and 
important  confirmation  of  the  correctuess  of  the  present  Hebrew 
text  of  Isa.  ix,  6. 
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admits  of  little  reasonable  dispute.  The  version  of 
it  given  by  Bishop  Lowth,  (with  scarcely  any  varia- 
tion from  E.  T.)  exactly  represents  the  Hebrew  ori- 
ginal. The  following  remarks  on  many  of  the  words 
of  the  text  will,  I  trust,  serve  to  elucidate  and  verify 
this  assertion. 

1.  The  substantive  T?!)  is  properly  rendered  child.^ 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  male  sex 
of  the  child  is  marked  by  the  form  of  the  word, 
which  is  masculine.  On  the  supposition,  therefore, 
that  the  next  and  corresponding  clause,  "  unto  us  a 
son  is  given,"  was  intended  to  communicate  some 
additional  information,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that 
the  hirth  of  the  child,  and  the  gift  of  the  son,  though 
they  might  be  simultaneous,  were  not  to  be  identical. 
The  child  is  born :  the  son  is  given. 

2.  nnjiJ^P  is  by  Aquila  rendered  [^sr^ot/,  measure, 
and  by  Symmachus  and  Theodotion,  'Traihiu,  instruc- 
tion ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  this  substan- 
tive—  derived  from  '"°'"^^*'  principatum  tenuit,  and 
closely  connected  with  "l^i'  princeps  (which  occurs  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  verse) — denotes  government.^ 
The  Targum,  though  here  affording  but  a  loose  para- 
phrase, preserves  the  same  idea  ^'?i/JZ  ^^^)]'^^^^  ^"'51^!' 
nntpQv"  et  suscepit  legem  super  se,  ut  servaret  eam.'^ 
The  government  may  be  represented  as  resting  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  monarch,  either  under  the  idea  of  a 
burthen  to  be  supported,  or  of  a  royal  vestment,  or, 
it  may  be,  of  a  staff  or  sceptre,  to  denote  authority.^ 

3.  The  verb  ^^"p^.  may,  with  great  propriety,  be 
pointed  as  in  the  niphal  or  passive  voice  ;  and  as  such 
it  is  rendered   by  S?/r.  Vulg.  Sept.  Arab.  Aquil.  and 

'•'  Sym.  viavla;:  Aquil.  and  LXX,  rraioiov;   Vtdrj.  parvulus. 
^  So  Sept.  Syr.  Vulg.  Arab.  -  Comp.  Jon.  iii,  6, 
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Si/m.  If,  however,  we  adopt  the  present  pointing 
of  the  verb,  it  must  be  regarded  as  indefinite — ("  one) 
shall  call  his  name,  &c."  Of  this  indefinite  use  of 
the  verb  J^^)^'  there  are  many  examples  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures."^  If,  then,  the  verb  is  passive,  it  is  go- 
verned by  M^W''  "  his  name  ;"  if  active,  by  a  nomina- 
tive understood  in  pursuance  of  a  common  Hebrew 
idiom ;  nor  can  i^^)^^  even  in  that  case,  be  better 
rendered  than  by  the  passive  verb,  as  it  is  by  Lowth 
and  in  E.  T. 

4.  The  first  name  on  the  list  (^7'?)  i^  rightly 
rendered  wonderful,  the  original  idea  being  that  of 
concealment  or  mystery  ;  for  the  passive  verb  ^7^? 
signifies  velatus,  occultus  est.*  So  when  Manoah 
enquired  after  the  name  of  the  Angel  of  the  Cove- 
nant, the  angel  answered,  "Why  askest  thou  thus 
after  my  name,  seeing  it  is  secret  ?"  * 

5.  "iiSil  7^^.  "  the  mighty  God,"  can  signify  only 
one  being — Jehovah.  Aquila,  who  was  a  violent 
enemy  to  the  Christian  system,  has  been  copied  by 
Symmachus  and  Theodotion,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  been  Ebionites,*'  in  rendering  /K  by  /c^y^oV, 
''  strong."  But  7^.  as  has  been  shown  in  a  note  on 
the  preceding  essay,  is  capable  of  no  subordinate 
meaning.  It  signifies  God,  and  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  ^>^,  strength  or  strong.  The  usual 
meaning  of  7^^  is,  in  this  passage,  amply  confirmed 

•''  Gen.  xvi,  14 ;  xxxviii,  29  ;  Josh,  v,  9  ;  Judg.  i,  17  ;  2  Sam.  ii, 
16  ;  Jer,  xxiii,  6. 

.  ■*  Vid.  Simon.  Lex. 

^  Heb.  i^/S ;  JEnc/.  Trans,  marg.  wonderful ;  Judg.  xiii,  18. 

"  "The  heresy  of  the  Ebionites  approached  nearer  to  the  religion 
of  the  Jews  than  to  that  of  the  orthodox  Christians.  They  pro- 
fessed indeed  to  beheve  in  Christ  as  the  true  Messiah,  but  hekl 
him  to  be  no  more  than  a  mere  man  :"  Priclcaux's  Conn.  fol.  ed. 
vol.  ii,  p.  40. 
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by  the  epithet  ")i33,  mighty ;  for  h^,  with  this  addi- 
tion, (h'ke  our  term,  "  the  Almighty,")  is  one  of  those 
appellations  by  which  Jehovah  is  distinguishcdyrom 
all  false  gods.'  With  the  exception  of  the  LXX, 
and  Aquila  with  his  two  followers,  all  the  ancient 
translators,  as  well  as  Kimchi  and  other  modern  Jews, 
unite  in  rendering  "ll^il  vK  by  words  equivalent  to 
Deus  fortis. 

6.  1Ji;'^2i^,  in  E.  T.,  "  the  everlasting  Father,"  is  by 
Bp.  Lowth  more  literally  rendered,  "  The  Father  of 
the  everlasting  age."  Ti/,  used  as  a  substantive,  sig- 
nifies a  perpetual  procession  of  time,  eternity.^ 

The  method  which  Jarchi,  Kimchi,  and  other  Jews, 
have  adopted,  in  order  to  elude  the  force  of  this 
passage,  as  it  relates  to  the  divinity  of  the  Messiah,  is 
extremely  awkward — mole  ruit  sua.  These  interpreters 
construe  the  series  of  titles  Ti/'^n^  "113^  h^  \V^^  iSSj 
as  the  names  of  God,  and  as  governing  the  verb  ^"^I??. 
According  to  them,  therefore,  the  passage  is  to  be 
rendered,  "The  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  Mighty  God, 
Father  of  Eternity,  shall  call  his  name  (i.  e.  the  name 
of  the  child)  Prince  of  Peace."  I  know  of  nothing 
which  can  be  pleaded  in  favor  of  this  version,  except 
the  example  of  the  Targumist,  who  has  perverted  the 
passage — for  the  same  reason  probably — in  a  nearly 
similar  manner.     His  words  are  D'liP  \'0  ^'^^^  "'^JPi^^l 

)m^^D  i^^'Dhuh  D^p  iS-i3j  t^nhi^  nv;;  s^^^i^n  wiiich' 

T      '      :  T  ~  :     *  :  t'-  t   t  •  t  t  v;  t   ••  t  ;    ;  -  -^ 

although  otherwise  rendered  in  Walton's  polyglott, 
evidently  signify,  "  And  his  name  shall  be  called  by 
the  wonderful  counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  who  abid- 
eth  for  ever,  3Iessiah.''     The  reader  will  perceive  that 

7  Isa.  X,  21  ;   Deut.  x,  17;   Neh.  ix,  32  ;  Jcr.  xxxii,  IS. 
"  So  Ps.  ix,  18  ;  Prov.  xii,   10:   Mic.  vii,  18,  &r. ;  vide  Simon. 
Lex. 
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the  Targumist  has  rendered  i^'lp!'  by  a  passive  verb, 
and  has  assisted  his  paraphrase  by  the  introduction  of 
the  preposition  Clj^  ]P,  a  or  ah,  to  which  preposition 
there  is  nothing  corresponding  in  the  Hebrew  text. 
The  more  hteral  version  proposed  by  Jarchi,  Kimchi, 
&c.,  is  directly  opposed  to  a  rule  of  construction  which 
in  similar  instances  appears  to  be  uniformly  observed; 
namely,  that  the  person  qui  nuncupate  if  mentioned 
at  all,  is  mentioned  before  the  word  Dtf',  (nomen)  and 
that  the  name  which  follows  DJi^  belongs  to  the  per- 
son qui  nuncupatur.  This  rule  is  stated  by  Cocceius, 
and  is  verified  by  numerous  examples.     Thus  we  read 

in  Exod.  xvii,  15,  ^p;  HiiT  1^1^^  ^^'^l^1^  nntip  r^^i2  la^i. 

"And  Moses  built  an  altar  and  called  its  name  Jeho- 
vah-nissir  This  verse  is  just  as  capable  of  misinter- 
pretation as  Isa.  ix,  6  ;  but  I  presume  that  no  He- 
braist would  think  of  construins:  iliiT,  which  comes 

O  T     :  " 

after  SJ^,  as  the  governing  nominative  of  the  pre- 
ceding verb  ^^^j?^  Had  it  been  the  meaning  of  Moses 
that  Jehovah  named  the  altar  Nissi,  his  words  would 
obviously  have  assumed  a  different  order ;  viz.  ^^'^j^!'!! 
^P3  IDl^  niny  independently,  however,  of  the  rule 
now  stated,  every  impartial  observer  will  perceive  that 
this  Jewish  interpretation  is  forced  and  unnatural.  It 
is  indeed  scarcely  possible,  that  in  a  sentence  relating, 
in  a  most  pointed  manner,  to  another  person,  God  the 
Father  should  be  mcidentally  mentioned,  not  by  one 
of  his  known  and  usual  names,  but  by  a  succession 
of  four  extraordinary  and  emphatic  titles ;  especially 
since  the  two  Jirst  of  these  (Wonderful  and  Counsel- 
lor) are  not  exclusively  characteristic  of  Jehovah. 

^Gen.  xxviii,  19;  Exod.  xvi,  31  ;  xvii,  7  ;  Judg.  xv,  19;  2  Sara. 
V,  20  ;  1  Kings  vii,  21;  Job  xlii,  14-  -comp.  Matt,  i,  25;  Luke 
i,  13. 
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The  whole  stress  of  the  passage  is  indisputably  placed 
on  the  child  to  be  born — the  son  to  be  given  ;  the 
names  bestowed  upon  him  naturally  and  grammati- 
cally follow  the  substantive  DJ|^ ;  and  they  form  such 
a  compact,  orderly,  and  harmonious,  series,  as  appears 
to  be  capable  of  no  disruption.' 

Unreasonable,  however,  as  is  the  gloss  which  we 
have  now  been  combating,  there  is  one  point  in 
which  it  confirms  the  commonly-received  interpreta- 
tion of  the  passage  ;  for  it  involves  the  confession  of 
some  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Jews,  that  this  series 
of  titles,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  capable  of  being  under- 
stood only  of  one  who  is  truly  and  absolutely  God. 

A  single  additional  observation  remains  to  be  of- 
fered on  this  passage  ;  viz.  that  the  titles  Wonderful, 
Counsellor,  Mighty  God,  Father  of  Eternity,  and 
Prince  of  Peace,  are  widely  different  from  mere  pro- 
per names.  Although,  according  to  that  common 
idiom  of  the  Hebrew  to  which  we  have  already  ad- 


^  "  Id  ausus  est  Grotius,"  observes  a  commentator  in  Poole's 
Syn.  *'  quod  non  ausi  sunt  ipsi  Judoei."  With  the  view  of  adapt- 
ing this  prophecy  to  king  Hezekiah,  this  learned,  but  sometimes 
audacious,  critic,  renders  "1135  '71SI  Y^JT'  by  "  consulator  Deifor- 

tis,  id  est  qui  in  omnibus  negotiis  consilia  a  Deo  poscit."  Were 
there  in  the  Hebrew  text  any  grounds  for  this  novel  interpretation, 
the  Jews  would  probably  have  seized  upon  it  as  favourable  to  their 
system,  but  none  of  them  suggest  such  an  idea;  and  that  the  Ma- 
sorites  did  not  entertain  it,  is  evident  from  the  accents,  which  are 
disjunctive,  and  denote  a  separation  of  sense  between  WV  and 

*ll3i!  'li^-     The  Hebrew  words  are  in  fact  incapable  of  the  version 

proposed  by  Grotius,  for  the  verb  V^"^  signifies  consilium  dat,  and 

the  participial  substantive  Wl"^  uniformly  represents  the  person 

who  gives,  and  not  the  person  who  asks,  counsel, — consiliarius , 
not  consultator :  see  Simon.  Lex.  and  Taylors  Cone. in  voc.  The 
absurdity  of  this  version  is  further  manifested  by  the  next  title  iu 
the  series,  "the  Father  of  eternity" — a  title  wholly  inapplicable 
to  the  supposed  consultator  Dei  forlis. 
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vortetl,  they  are  dt'soiiluHl  as  the  luunc  of  tlio  mvstc- 
lioiis  cliild  ;  \\\cy  camiot  htMiitoi  prtti-d  otluMwiso  tlmii 
as  bric't,  onipliatic-,  di^si-iiptioiis  ot  his  iiatnrc  ami  nt- 
tnbutt's.  Tlu"  prt>(licti"il  hiith  i)t  the  child  proM\s 
that  \\c  Nvas  to  ho  man  ;  the  (hdincatiou  \\c\c  i;iv(Mi 
ot  Ills  fiiinic,  that  is,  ot  his  porst)n  and  characdM-, 
phiiidv  slious,  that  \\c  is  also  (lOn. 

llavinj;"  takon  a  i;cMUMal  x'lcw  ot  th(>  conttMits  of 
thcso  prophecies,  and  criticallv  cxainiiicd  some  of 
their  more  iiujiortant  parts,  \ve  may  now  proit-ed  to 
trace  tlie  evidences  ot   their  tnlfdment. 

I'iVery  one  who  is  acenstomi'd  to  examine  the  strnc- 
tnre  of  Hebrew  propluHV,  nmst  be  awareof  tlu'  con- 
nexion snbsistini;'  bet\vi>en  those  parts  of  it  which  re- 
late to  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  Israelites  or  .lews, 
and  those  which  are  descriptive  of  the  i^reat  truths  of 
the  (iospel  dispensation.  Sometinu\s  the  prtuliction 
has  a  (h>nl)le  sense.  The  temporal  deliverance  antl 
restoration  of  the  Jews  are  tor(>told  in  lanmiat;(', 
whiih  irresistil)ly  conveys  the  additional  idea  of  tlu; 
eternal  redemption  of  (Ttod's  childriii,  and  ot  the 
cnlari^enuMit  and  settlement  of  the  church  of  CMirist. 
And  in  the  em|)batic  descrij)tions  of  David  and  Molo- 
nion.  are  ottiMi  ton  sluMvn  the  sntferini;s,  or  the  i^lory, 
of  their  divine  descendant.  Still  ntore  tVecpiently, 
however,  tin*  temporal  and  sj)iritual  j)redictit)ns  are 
////<'/•«/ ///i^/tv/,  and  torui  an  accordant  whole;  capable, 
nevertheh'SN,  ot  beiiii;  distinguished  into  \videly  dit- 
erent  parts. 

Such  precisely  is  the  character  oi  the  i^i-neral  pro- 
phecy which  we  are  now  considerini;.  Althou{;I»,  lor 
the  most  part,  it  is  of  a  temporal  simiitication,  re- 
hitiuii:  to  the  history  of  Jiidah  and    Israel,  yet  it  con- 
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f;iius  |);iss;i^'c.s  vvliicli  «vi(l<Mlly  l)(';ir  :iii  Iiiijxnl  ol  ;i 
f;ir  lii^ln-i-  rialiirc,  ;iimI  ol  \vlii(  li  it  is  in  vain  lo  h(tI< 
<vrn  the  aj)[)<'aiMncc  ol  an  ac  (oniplislirncnl,  except, 
in  the  ^real  events  ol  tin-  (liriHtian  dispeimatiori. 
liolli  pailH  ol  llie  propliery  jiave  iiovvever  liecii  liillil 
led,  and  in  ho  diHtinel.  and  eoniplete  a  manner,  as  to 
aflord  a  satislaetruy  evidence  ol  tlie  itispiiatir)n  of 
tlie  prophet. 

Let  ns  then,  in  tin-  Inst  plaic,  endeavoin  to  lra(«; 
the  luihlinent  ol  that  lar^'cr  proportion  ol  these  |jre- 
diclions,  which  iclates  to  the  allaiis  ol  .Iddaii  and 
Israel. 

We  have  already  notucd  the  (  ircnnistances  nnder 
whi<:h  they  were  d(  liver(  (I  the  nivasion  ol  .liidaa,  hy 
iU'/in  and  1%  Ivah,  and  the  nie^c  ol  .!<  rnsaleni  itseli' 
in  th(*  Hccojid  ye;ir,  as  it,  is  supjXised,  <d  kinji  Ahaz, 
vi/.  u.  (,.  7-11.  The  cond)ined  lorce  ol  lh(;  invaders, 
and  the  hucccss  whu  h  they  had  ohfained  in  tin-  j)re- 
cedin^  (ainpai^ii,  wen-  calcniatcd  to  drpiive  the  he- 
Hie^<:d  ol  all  hope;  and  wc  read  that  "the  heart  ol 
the  l<i'i^  Ji'id  the  Insiit  oi  his  people  was  niov<(l,  an 
the  ln;(rs  <A  the  lorest  aic  nioved  helorc  the  wind."* 
The  prophecy,  however,  whi<h  went  lorth  ie,p((tin£^ 
the;  dchi^ti  oi  these  hostile  piinces — '"It,  shall  not. 
htand,  neither  hhall  it.  In;  ;" — -was  literally  Inllllled  ; 
loi-  li'isl.dri/  inrorrns  ns  that  "He/in  kinfr  of  Syria,  and 
J*(d<ah  son  (d  lieinaliah  hiti^'  r>|  l-,i;i«  I,  raine  nj>  to 
.Jerusalem    to    war  ;     and     they     hesi<7/ed     Aha/,    hut 

COlJLIi  NOr  (>Vhl<( OMi:    MI.M." 

Sliearjashuh,  as  vv(*  irjay  picsutne,  was  then  a  child. 
'J'he  hirth  ol  Mah(;r-shalaMiasli-ha/  was  prohahly  near 

at   hand.        i  he   prophecy  declares  that    heloie  the   joi 
iner  would    understand    the    distinf  tirjn    hetween  ^'o(jd 

'••  \y,i.  VII,  '-/..  ■'•  /.  Km;.',!',  y.w.  Ij. 
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and  evilj  and  the  latter  begin  to  cry,  My  father, 
my  mother — that  is,  I  presume,  within  two  or  three 
years  from  the  date  of  the  prediction — the  land  of 
Syria  and  Israel  should  be  forsaken  ;  and  the  rulers 
of  Damascus,  and  the  spoil  of  Samaria,  be  borne 
away  before  the  king  of  Assyria.  With  this  part  of 
the  prophecy,  also,  the  event  exactly  corresponds. 
Within  about  two  years,  (that  is  in  the  year  740  or 
739,  B.  c.)  Tiglath-pileser  king  of  Assyria,  prompted 
by  the  bribes  of  Ahaz,  invaded  Syria,  besieged  and 
took  Damascus,  and  slew  Rezin*  Nor  were  these 
the  whole  of  the  ravages  which  he  committed.  He 
proceeded  into  the  land  of  Israel,  and  directed  his 
efforts,  in  a  particular  manner,  against  the  northern 
and  eastern  parts  of  it,  which,  on  his  march  from 
Damascus,  would  of  course  be  first  exposed  to  his 
attack.  He  "took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth-maachah,  and 
Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and 
Galilee,  and  all  the  land  of  Napthali,  and  carried 
them  captive  to  Assyria."*  He  also  carried  away 
"  the  Reubenites  and  the  Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh."  **  Thus  was  the  land  of  Israel  ^'for- 
saketi"  by  a  large  portion  of  its  people  ;  and,  like 
Syria,  it  was  soon  afterwards  deprived  of  its  king  ; 
for  in  X\\Q fourth  year  of  Ahaz,  (739  B.C.)  "  Hoshea, 
the  son  of  Elah,  made  a  conspiracy  against  Pekah 
the  son  of  Remaliah,  and  smote  him  and  slew  him, 
and  reigned  in  his  stead."  ^ 

In  chapter  viii,  7,  we  read,  that  the  invasion  of  the 
Assyrians  was  to  overwhelm  Israel,  like  a  mighty 
flood  of  the  waters  of  Euphrates.  This  prophecy  was 
partially  accomplished  in  the  days  of  Tiglath-pileser, 

*  2  Kings  xvi,  9.         ^  2  Kings  xv,  29.         ^  1  Chron.  v,  26. 
^  2  Kings  XV,  30. 
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whose  expedition  has  now  been  described,  and  who, 
doubtless,  returned  to  his  home  triumphant,  followed 
by  his  Syrian  and  Israelitish  captives,  and  laden  with 
the  riches  of  Samaria  as  well  as  of  Damascus.  But 
the  just  judgments  of  the  Lord  were  yet  more  largely 
executed  by  his  successor  Salmanassar,  who,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Hoshea  the  last  king  of  the  ten  tribes, 
after  a  long  siege,  took  Samaria,  carried  the  people 
away  captive,  and  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Is- 
rael.^ Finally,  it  appears  that  the  work  of  subversion 
and  eradication  was  completed  by  Esar-haddon  (pro- 
bably Salmanassar's  grandson,)  who  "  brought  men 
from  Babylon,  and  from  Cuthah,  and  from  Ava,  and 
from  Hamath,  and  from  Sepharvaim,  and  placed  them 
in  the  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the  children  of 
Israel."" 

It  is  calculated  that  this  last  event  took  place  in  the 
year  b.  c.  678 — -just  sixty-four  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Ahaz ;  and  since  that  pe- 
riod, the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  have  been  lost  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Thus  literally  and  com- 
pletely was  fulfilled  the  prophecy,  "Within  threescore 
and  five  years,  Ephraim  shall   be   broken,  that  he 

BE  NO  MORE  A    PEOPLE."  * 

Equally  clear  is  the  light  which  history  throws  on 
those  parts  of  the  prophecy,   which  relate  to  Judah. 

The  sufferings  of  the  Jews  from  the  attack  of  Rezin 
and  Pekah,  and  the  frediction  and  fact  of  their  de- 
liverance from  these  enemies  have  been  already  no- 
ticed. In  chap,  viii,  8 — 10,  are  foretold  a  similar 
affliction  and  a  similar  deliverance.  "  And  he  (the 
king  of  Assyria)  shall  pass  through  Judah,  overflowing 

"  2  Kings  xvii,  6. 
^  2  Kings  xvii,  24  —  comp.  F.zra  iv,  2,  10.  '  Isa.  vii,  8. 
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and  spreading,  even  to  the  neck  shall  he  reach  ;  and 
the  extension  of  his  wings  shall  be  over  the  full 
breadth  of  thy  land^  O  Immanuel."  This  prediction 
was  remarkably  verified  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib, 
(713 B.C.)  who,  with  an  immense  army,  passed  through 
Judaea,  and  like  Avaters  rising  to  the  neck  of  persons 
in  danger  of  being  drowned,  threatened  the  final  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  itself.  But  the  prophet,  in  a 
passage  fraught,  as  it  appears,  with  a  temporal  as 
well  as  a  spiritual  meaning,  intimates  that  these  hos- 
tile designs  against  Judah  were  to  be  utterly  frustrated. 
"Take  counsel  together,  and  it  shall  come  to  nought: 
speak  the  word,  and  it  shall  not  stand  ;  for  God  is 
with  us."  ^  Accordingly  history  informs  us,  that,  in 
the  extremity  of  their  danger,  the  Jews  were  again 
delivered.  God  himself  was  present  for  their  pro- 
tection. "And  it  came  to  pass  that  night,  that  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  went  out  and  smote  in  the  camp 
of  the  Assyrians,  an  hundred  and  fourscore  and  five 
thousand  ;  and  when  they  (the  Jews)  arose  early  in 
the  morning,  behold  they  (the  Assyrians)  were  all 
dead  corpses^  ^ 

Here  the  prophecy  and  the  history  are  in  full  ac- 
cordance ;  and  while  they  detail  a  partial  sufi'ering, 
both  have  their  principal  relation  to  the  protection 
divinely  bestowed  on  a  people  who  then  formed  the 
visible  church  of  God.  Nevertheless,  the  Jews  were, 
in  the  end,  to  be  eifectually  punished  for  their  deser- 
tion of  the  true  God,  for  their  inveterate  idolatry, 
and  for  their  reliance  on  Assyria.  Their  national  ca- 
lamities were,  at  a  future  period,  to  be  of  a  more 
severe  and  permanent  character  than  those  inflicted 
by  Rezin,  Pekah,  or  Sennacherib,  and  they  were  to 
Isa.  viii,  10.  '  2  Kings,  xix,  35. 
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terminate  in  the  captivity  of  the  people,  and  the  de- 
sertion and  desolation  of  the  whole  land. 

The  declaration  of  prophecy  on  this  subject,  con- 
tained in  chap,  vii,  17 — 25,  is  striking  and  luininons. 
The  substance  of  the  prediction  is  as  follows  : — that 
such  days  of  trouble  were  to  overtake  Ahaz,  his  fa- 
mily, and  people,  as  the  Jews  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced since  their  separation  from  the  ten  tribes — 
that  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  were  to  be  instru- 
ments in  the  hand  of  God  for  inflicting  this  vengeance 
upon  Jndah — that  these  enemies  were  to  come  like 
vast  flights  of  flies  and  bees,  and  cover  the  land — 
that  Jehovah,  by  his  hired  razor,  the  king  of  Assyria, 
was  to  shave  the  head,  and  hair  of  the  feet,  and  even 
the  beard  ;  that  is,  to  destroy,  or  utterly  subdue,  the 
nobles,  the  common  people,  and  even  the  king — 
finally,  "  that  whosoever  should  be  left  in  the  midst 
of  the  land"  would  live  in  plenty,  because  of  the 
extreme  thinness  of  the  population,  for  the  whole 
country  would  be  deserted  and   become  a  wilderness. 

Such  is  the  declaration  of  prophecy — and  what  is 
the  corresponding  record  of  history  ?  In  the  first 
place,  we  read  that,  "the  Lord   brought  Judah  low 

because  of  Ahaz and  Tiglath-pilcser,  king 

of  Assyria  came  unto  him  and  distressed  him,  and 
strengthened  him  not,""  Thus  Ahaz  received  his 
own  share  of  suffering,  at  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians 
on  whom  he  placed  so  dangerous  a  dependence. 

Secondly,  the  family  and  descendants  of  Ahaz,  in 
an  after  age,  became  a  prey  to  the  armies  of  Egypt. 
In  the  year  610  b.  c,  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of  Egypt, 
went  up  against  the  Assyrians  to  the  river  Euphrates 

1  2  Chron.  xxviii,  19,  20. 

u  u 
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— slew  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  at  the  battle  of  Me- 
giddo — turned  his  arms  against  Judsea — carried  away 
Jehoahaz,  the  son  and  successor  of  Josiah,  captive 
into  Egypt — made  Jehoiakim,  the  brother  of  Jehoahaz, 
king ;  and  subjected  the  country  to  a  heavy  tribute/ 

Thirdly,  the  Assyrians  not  only  overwhelmed  Judsea 
for  a  short  time,  under  the  command  of  Sennacherib, 
(b.  c.  713)  but  at  a  later  and  more  momentous  period, 
when  subject  to  the  government  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  they  repeatedly  overran  and  laid 
waste  the  land."  That  monarch  who,  in  all  proba- 
bility, is  the  person  described  by  the  prophet  as  the 
"hired  razor"  of  Jehovah,  might  truly  be  said  "to 
shave  the  head,  and  hair  of  the  feet,  and  even  the 
beard."  In  the  year  599  b.  c,  he  besieged  and  took 
Jerusalem,  despoiled  the  temple  of  its  treasures,  and 
carried  away  Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah,  and  his 
princes,  and  ten  thousand  men  of  valour,  captive  into 
the  land  of  Babylon/  In  the  year  590  b.  c,  Zede- 
kiah,  king  of  Judah  having  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
Babylon,  Nebuchadnezzar  again  invaded  Judaea,  The 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  were  exposed,  during  a  long 
siege,  to  almost  unparalleled  affliction.  Finally,  the 
city  was  broken  up,  the  temple  burnt,  the  nobles  de- 
stroyed, the  sons  of  Zedekiah  slain,  the  king  himself 

^  2  Kings  xxiii,  29—35. 
^  The  people  who  inhabited  the  country  "  beyond  the  river," 
(Tsa.  vii,  20,)  i.  e.  "  beyond  Euphrates,"  are  styled,  in  Scripture, 
Assyrians,  when  under  the  dynasty  of  Babylon,  and  even  of  Per- 
sia, as  well  as  when  under  that  of  Nineveh  :  see  Ezra  vi,  22  ; 
Neh.  ix,  32  ;  Isa.  xiv,  25.  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of  Babylon, 
IS  probably  the  person  who,  in  2  Kings  xxiii,  29,  is  described  as 
the  "  king  of  Assyria."  So  Herodotus  speaks  of  Babylon  as  be- 
coming, after  the  overturn  of  Nineveh,  the  metropolis  of  Assyria, 
lib.  i,  §  178. 

7  2  Kings  xxiv,  10 — 14. 
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cruelly  deprived  of  sight,  and,  together  with  the  "rest 
of  the  multitude  of  his  people,"  made  captive  and 
carried  into  Chaldaea.*  With  regard  to  the  people 
who  remained  in  the  land,  they,  for  a  short  period, 
were  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  plenty,  hut, 
being  disquieted  by  needless  fears,  they  deserted  Ju- 
daea, and  went  to  dwell  in  Egypt."  Thus  was  the 
dynasty  of  Jndah  suspended — thus  did  the  land  of 
promise  becotne  a  neglected  ivaste  and  a  thorny  wil- 
derness. 

Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
point  of  importance  within  the  range  of  biblical  lite- 
rature, susceptible  of  clearer  proof  than  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  The  external  evi- 
dence of  it,  derived  from  the  unvarying  tradition  of 
the  Jews,  from  the  early  existence  of  the  Septuagint 
version,  and  from  the  clear  testimonies  of  Philo  and 
Josephus,  as  well  as  of  almost  all  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  is  amply  confirmed  by  marks  of 
an  internal  character.  The  unfailing  peculiarity  of 
Isaiah's  diction  —  the  congruity  which  subsists  be- 
tween the  several  parts  of  his  writings — and  the  ap- 
parently undesigned  agreement  with  other  historical 
records,  of  the  scene  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  speaks  —  are  all 
calculated  to  produce  a  satisfactory  conviction,  that 
he  actually  delivered  the  prophecies  which  bear  his 
name. 

With  regard  to  that  particular  series  of  predictions, 
which  we  have  now  been  considering,  not  only  do 
these  evidences  of  genuineness  hear  upon  them  with 
full  force,  but  the  historical  conjuncture  under  which 
they  were  delivered  is  plainly  stated,  and  thus  nearly 

"  2  Kings  XXV,  1 — 21  ;  Jcr.  lii,  1.3.  ''"^  Kings  xxv,  26. 
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their  precise  date  is  ascertained.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  events  to  which  they  relate,  some  of  which 
occurred  during  the  life  of  Isaiah,  and  others  long 
after  his  decease,  were  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of 
the  prophecy,  imquestionahly  future.  Since,  there- 
fore, these  events  form  an  extraordinary  and  complex 
series,  far  beyond  the  scope  of  human  foresight,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  predictions,  which  we  iind  to 
have  been  with  such  marvellous  exactness  fulfilled, 
were  truly  "  given  by  inspiration  of  God." 

The  very  exactness,  however,  of  the  correspond- 
ence between  these  predictions  and  the  events  by 
which  they  were  fulfilled,  aifords  a  presumptive  evi- 
dence that  the  remaining  parts  of  the  prophecy — 
parts  which  were  uttered  on  the  same  authority,  but 
of  which  the  merely  temporal  history  of  Judah  and 
Israel  offers  no  tolerable  explanation — must  be  un- 
locked by  another  key.  That  key  will  be  found  in 
the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  which  opens  the 
whole  mysterv. 

"  Therefore,  Jehovah  himself  shall  give  you 

a  sign  : 
Behold,  the   Virgin   conceiveth  and  beareth 

(or  shall  conceive  and  bear)  a  son  ; 
And  she  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel."  ' 
Now  we  may  safely  assert,  that  in  the  merely  civil 
and   temporal    history   of  Judah   or  Israel,   this  pro- 
phecy— marked  and  definite  as  it  is  in  its  character — 
has  never  been  accomplished.     No  such  miracle  ever 
took  place  in  connexion  with  that  history.     No  child 
of  whom   we   read,  in   Judah   or  Israel,  before  the 
christian  era,  either  of  the  royal,  or  priestly,  or  pro- 
^  Lowtlis  Version,  vii,  14 
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phetic  stock,  was  born  of  a  Virgin.  None  bore  the 
proper  name  of  Immanuel  ;  none,  above  all,  could 
possibly  fulfil  in  his  own  person,  the  characteristic 
description  of  God  with  us. 

Some  of  the  modern  Jews  have  applied  the  pro- 
phecy to  one  of  the  sons  of  Isaiah.  But  in  no  re- 
spect could  any  son  of  the  prophet  have  answered  to 
the  description  which  he  gives  us  of  the  Virgin's 
child.  Such  a  notion,  more  especially,  is  refuted  by 
the  comparison  of  ch.  viii,  8,  where  the  land  of  Ju- 
dah  appears  to  be  described  as  the  inheritance  or 
possession  of  Immanuel.  It  was,  with  much  greater 
show  of  reason,  that  the  more  ancient  opposers  of 
Christianity  among  that  people,  explained  the  predic- 
tion, as  Justin  testifies,^  of  Hezekiah,  the  son  and 
virtuous  successor  of  Ahaz — an  explanation,  which 
(so  far  as  relates  to  a  supposed  subordinate  sense  of 
the  prophecy,)  has  been  adopted  by  Grotius  and  some 
other  christian  commentators. 

But  the  terms  of  the  prophecy  respecting  the  I'/rg-Zw 
mother  and  the  name  Immanuel^  appear  to  be  too  re- 
markable and  precise,  to  admit  even  of  a  subordinate 
application  to  a  person,  whose  paternal  descent  is  on 
record,  and  to  whom  that  name  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  ever  given.  All  attempts,  however,  to  ap- 
ply this  passage  to  Hezekiah,  are  precluded  by  one 
circumstance — namely,  that  the  prophecy  speaks  of  a 
child  not  yet  born — whereas  Hezekiah  had  then  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  ten  years.  Ahaz  reigned  sixteen 
years.'  Hezekiah,  his  successor,  began  to  reign  "  when 
he   was   twentij-fwe  years   old."^      Therefore  in   the 

'^  Dial  cum  Tryph.  lid,  Ben.  p.  ]6(i. 
^  2  Kin^s  xvi,  2;  2  Cliroii.  xxviii,  I. 
'  2  Kings  xviii,  I  ;  2  Chron.  xxix,  I. 
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second  year  of  Ahaz,  when  this  prophecy  appears  to 
have  been  delivered,  Hezekiah  was  ten  years  old.  In 
the  chronology  now  stated,  there  is  indeed  one  con- 
siderable difficulty  ;  namely,  that  Ahaz  is  said  to  have 
been  "twenty  years  old"  when  he  began  to  reign, 
according  to  which  account,  he  could  only  have  lived 
eleven  years  when  his  son  Hezekiah  was  born.*  But 
the  parallel  passage,"  supplies  a  various  reading,  by 
which  this  difficulty  is  surmounted.  In  oi\p  of  De 
Rossi's  MSS.  of  that  passage,  and  in  the  Sept.,  Syr., 
and  Ar.  versions,  for  D^l^.^  "  twenty,"  we  read  D^IP'^ 
Ji^Qni  "  twenty-Jive,''  which  reading  De  Rossi,  Hou- 
bigant,  and  others  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt  as  the  true 
one.  Now,  if  this  emendation  is  correct,  Hezekiah 
must  have  been  born  when  Ahaz,  his  father,  was  six- 
teen years  old  —  a  circumstance  which  the  known 
practice  of  very  early  marriage  among  the  Hebrews 
renders  entirely  probable.' 

Although  some  of  the  Jews,  in  early  times,  applied 
this  prediction  to  Hezekiah,  it  is  probable  that  others 
of  them  acknowledged  its  relation  to  the  Messiah. 
This  was  probably  the  case  with  Jonathan,  the  Tar- 
gumist,  for  since  he  has  explained  Isa.  ix,  5,  of  the 
Messiah,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  could  other- 
wise interpret  the  obviously  corresponding  passage  in 
Isa.  vii,  14.  On  this  subject,  however,  we  are  in  pos- 
session of  evidence  far  more  weighty  and  important: 
— first,  the  indirect  testimony  of  the  prophet  Micah ; 

5  2  Kings  xvi,  2.  «  2  Chron.  xxviii,  1. 

''^  "  The  Hebrews  generally  married  young.  According  to  the 
Rabbins,  men  should  marry  at  eighteen.  Whoever  is  not  married 
at  this  age  ofFends  against  the  commandment  given  by  God  in  Gen. 
i,  28.  They  may  anticipate  this  age  but  not  exceed  it.  After 
thirteen  years  they  may  marry — the  virgins  are  contracted  very 
early,  but  not  married  till  after  twelve  years  complete."  Calmefs 
Diet,  Art.  Marriages. 
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and,  secondly,  the  positive  declaration  of  the  apostle 
Matthew. 

First,  with  respect  to  Micah.  In  one  of  his  pro- 
phecies, which  contains  strong  internal  evidences  of 
its  relation  to  the  Messiah,  and  which  we  know  to 
have  heen  so  applied  by  the  Jews,  in  the  days  of 
Christ,^  this  prophet  appears  to  have  alluded  to  some 
already  existing  tradition  or  prediction  ; — *'  But  thou 
Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  thou  be  little  among 
the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come 
forth  unto  me,  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel :  whose 
goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting. 
Therefore  will  he  give  them  up  until  the  time  when 
she  that  travaileth  hath  brought  forth ;  then  the  rem- 
nant of  his  brethren  shall  return  unto  the  children  of 
Israel.  And  he  shall  stand  and  feed  in  the  strength 
oi  t/ehovah,  in  the  majesty  of  the  name  of  Jehovah 
his  God ;  and  they  shall  abide  :  for  now  shall  he  be 
great  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth."  ^  There  is  an  ob- 
vious probability  that  "she  that  travaileth"  is  here 
recalled  to  view  as  a  person  already  designated  in  the 
records  of  prophecy.  Now,  since  Micah  began  to 
prophesy  at  a  later  date  than  Isaiah,  from  whose 
writings  he  has  actually  borrowed,'  there  is  much  rea- 
son for  the  belief  that  he  here  alluded  to  the  public 
and  celebrated  declaration  of  his  precursor,  respecting 
the  Virgin  conceiving  and  bearing  a  son. 

But  the  relation  of  Isaiah  vii,  14,  to  the  Messiah, 
Avhich  is  thus  probable  from  the  collateral  evidence 
of  a  nearly  cotemporary  prophecy,  is  rendered  indis- 
putable to  every  Christian  enquirer,  by  the  authority 
of  the  apostle  Matthew.     After  describing  the  nnra- 

»  Matt,  ii,  6;   John  vii,  42. 
^  .John  V,  2 — 4.  '   Cotnp.  Isa.  ii,  and  Mic.  iv. 
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culous  conception  and  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  adds, 
"  Now  all  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  say- 
ing, Behold  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child  and  shall 
bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Im- 
manuel,  which,  being  interpreted,  is  God  with  us."^ 
Having  thus  ascertained  the  relation  of  this  predic- 
tion—  the  onlij  relation,  I  conceive,  of  which  it  is 
capable  —  it  remains  for  us  to  mark  its  literal  and 
perfect  fulfilment.  In  order  to  this  end,  we  may,  in 
the  first  place,  compare  it  with  the  address  of  the 
angel  Gabriel  to  the  virgin  Mary,  which  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  enlarged  repetition  of  the  prophecy  ut- 
tered immediately  before  its  accomplishment.  "  '  Fear 
not,  Mary,  for  thou  hast  found  favour  with  God. 
And  behold  thou  shalt  conceive  in  thy  womb,  and 
bring  forth  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus.  He 
shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  son  of  the 
Highest ;  and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the 
throne  of  his  father  David.  And  he  shall  reign  over 
the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever ;  and  of  his  kingdom 
there  shall  be  no  end.'  Then  said  Mary  unto  the 
angel,  '  How  shall  this  be,  seeing  I  know  not  a  man?' 
And  the  angel  answered  and  said  unto  her,  '  The  Holy 
Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
Highest  shall  overshadow  thee  :  therefore,  also  that 
holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  God.'  "  ^  Here,  in  the  continuation  of 
prophecy,  we  have  an  extended  and  luminous  account 
of  the  virgin's  conceiving  and  bearing  a  son — of  the 
divine  origin  of  the  miracle  which  God  had  promised 
to  bestow — of  the  sonship,  and  eternal  power  of  the 
child  about  to  be  born.     And  what  is  the  correspond- 

-  Matt,  i,  22,  23.  ^  L„]^e  i,  30—35. 
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ing  record  of  the  fuct  ?  "  Now  the  hirth  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  on  this  wise :  when  as  his  mother  Mary 
was  espoused  to  Joseph,  before  they  came  together, 

she  was  found  ivith  child  of  the  Holy  Ghost and 

(Joseph)  knew  her  not  till  she  had  brought  forth  her 
firstborn  son:  and  he  called  his  name  Jesus."* 

No  prophecy  ever  contained  the  tidings  of  a  more 
improbable  event  than  Isa.  vii,  14.  Yet  no  prophecy 
was  ever  more  literally  fulfilled. 

The  only  shadow  of  a  difficulty  lies  in  the  name  of 
the  child.  In  the  prophecy  he  is  called  Immanuel — 
In  the  history  his  name  is  Jesus.  This  apparent  dif- 
ference, however  vanishes  before  the  interpretation  of 
Matthew — "  Immanuel,  which  is  being  interpreted, 
"God  with  ns."  ^  Jesus  was  the  proper  name  of  the 
child  ;  Immanuel,  an  emphatic  description  of  his  per- 
son and  character.  The  Angel  Gabriel  declares  that 
the  child  was  to  be  called  "  the  Son  of  the  Highest," 
and  the  "  Son  of  God ;"  and  the  apostle  John  des- 
cribes him  under  the  denomination  of  the  Word,  who 
was  in  the  beginning  with  God  and  was  God.  These 
are  titles  synonymous  with  Immanuel. 

The  next  passage  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Im- 
manuel, is  ch.  viii,  8.  Speaking  of  the  invasion  of 
Judah  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  the  prophet  exclaims, 
"'And  the  extension  of  his  wings  shall  be  over  the  full 
breadth  of  thy  land,  O  Immanuel."  Immanuel,  the 
Word  of  God,  Jehovah  present  with  his  people,  was 
the  ruler  and  possessor  of  the  land  of  Judah,  and  to 
him  her  kings  as  well  as  her  people  were  subject. 
There  is  a  perfect  accordance  between  the  allusion 
made  in  this  passage  to  Immanuel,  and  the  declara- 
tion of  the  apostle  John,  respecting  Jesus  Christ,  the 
<  Matt,  i,  18,  '25.  '•>  Matt,  i,  23. 
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Word — that  "he  came  unto  his  own,  {to,  'ihoc  his 
own  territory,)  and  that  his  own  {ol  'ihoi — his  own 
people,)    received  him  not."" 

To  proceed — In  verses  9  and  10,  the  enemies  of 
God's  people  are  threatened  with  the  utter  frustration 
of  their  evil  designs,  hecause  "  Immanuel— God  (is) 
with  us."  It  was  in  vain  that  Sennacherib,  with  his 
mighty  host,  surrounded  the  walls  of  Jerusalem ;  for 
Immanuel  was  the  defender  of  his  people.  It  was, 
probably,  no  created  angel,  but  the  Angel  of  the 
Covenant  himself,  the  divine  protector  and  leader  of 
Israel,  who  went  forth,  and  in  a  single  night  destroyed 
the  armies  of  Assyria/  In  like  manner  are  subverted 
the  counsels  of  our  spiritual  enemy,  by  the  seed  of 
the  woman,  who  has  bruised  the  serpent's  head; — 
"  For  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested, 
that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil."  ^ 

Nor  are  we  without  a  satisfactory  evidence  of  its 
being  the  same  divine  person,  respecting  whom,  un- 
der the  name  of  "  Jehovah,  God  of  Hosts," — even 
the  only  and  true  God — Isaiah  continues  his  prophecy 
as  follows : 

13.  "  Jehovah  God  of  Hosts,  sanctify  ye  Him ; 
And  let  Him  be  your  fear,  and  let  Him  be  your 

dread  : 

14.  And  he  shall  be  unto  you  a  sanctuary : 

But  a  stone  of  stumbling,  and  a  rock  of  offence, 

To  the  two  houses  of  Israel ; 

A  trap,  and  a  snare  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 

15.  And  many  among  them  shall  stumble. 

And  shall  fall,  and  be  broken  ;  and  shall  be  in- 
snared,  and  caught." " 

^  John  i,  11.         7  isa,  xxxvii,  36.         ^  1  John  iii,  8. 
^  Lowth's  Versioyi. 
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There  are  two  other  memorable  predictions  which 
describe  the  Messiah  under  the  figure  of  a  sfone. 
The  6rst  is  Psalm  cxviii,  22 — "The  stone  which  the 
builders  refused  is  become  the  head- stone  of  the  cor- 
ner. This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous 
in  our  eyes."  This  prophecy  is  applied  by  our  Saviour 
to  himself,  in  Matt,  xxi,  42 ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  in  the  same  passage,  "  this  chief  corner 
stone"  is  represented,  by  our  Lord,  as  a  stone  of  stum- 
bling— "  And  whosoever  shall  fall  on  this  stone  shall 
be  broken."  ^ 

The  remaining  prediction  alluded  to,  is  that  in  Isa. 
xxviii,  16.  "  Behold  I  lay  in  Zion,  for  a  foundation, 
a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious  corner  stone,  a  sure 
foundation  ;  he  that  beheveth  shall  not  make  haste."  ^ 
Now  the  apostle  Paul  quotes  the  beginning  and  end 
of  this  verse,  in  connexion  with  the  description  of 
Jehovah  in  Isa.  viii,  14 ;  and  applies  the  ivhole  to 
Christ.^  "  Israel,  which  followed  after  the  law  of 
righteousness,  hath  not  attained  to  the  law  of  right- 
eousness. Wherefore  ?  Because  they  sought  it,  not 
by  faith,  but  as  it  were  by  the  works  of  the  law. 
For  they  stumbled  at  that  stumbling  stone  ;  as  it  is 
written.  Behold  I  lay  in  Zion  a  stumbling  stone  and 
rock  of  offence,  and  whosoever  believeth  on  him  shall 
not  be  ashamed." 

The  ideas  embraced  by  the  apostle,  as  well  as  by 
our  Saviour  himself,  appear  to  be  these, — that  the 
stone  laid  in  Zion  was  a  sure  support  to  the  believer, 
but  to  the  unbeliever  the   occasion  of  his  fall,  and 

^  Comp.  Isa.  viii,  15  ;  "  And  many  amoni^  tlicin  sliall  stumble 
and  shall  fall  and  be  broken. 
-  Ileb.  IIJ^'D^  ^j ':ie\A.  o'j  ij,ri  xxruKS'/yv^fi — "  shall  not  be  ashamed." 
^  Rom.  ix,  31—33. 
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therefore  tlie  means  of  his  destruction.  So  also  we 
find  the  apostle  Peter  quoting  both  passages  from 
Isaiah  as  well  as  Psalm  cxviii,  22,  and  in  a  similar 
sense  applying  them  all  to  Jesus/  "  Wherefore  also 
it  is  contained  in  the  Scripture,  Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion 
a  chief  corner  stone,  elect,  precious  ;  and  he  that  be- 
lieveth  on  him  shall  not  be  confounded.*  Unto  you 
therefore  which  believe  he  is  precious  ;  but  unto  them 
which  be  disobedient,  the  stone  which  the  builders 
disallowed,  the  same  is  become  the  head  of  the  cor- 
ner," and  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence, 
even  to  them  which  stumble  at  the  word,  being  dis- 
obedient, whereunto  also  they  were  appointed." ' 

The  allusion  made,  in  the  last  part  of  this  passage, 
to  Isaiah  viii,  14,  is  no  less  explicit  than  that  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  clauses,  to  Isaiah  xxviii,  16, 
and  Psalm  cxviii,  22 ;  and  may  be  considered  as  im- 
plying the  decision  of  the  apostle  Peter,  that  the  for- 
mer, as  well  as  the  two  latter  of  these  prophecies,  re- 
lates to  the  Son  of  God.  The  declaration  of  its  being 
appointed  that  the  Jews,  being  disobedient,  should 
stumble  over  this  rock  of  offence,  has,  indeed,  an 
apparent  connexion  with  the  fact,  that  their  doing  so 
was  the  subject  of  a  clear  and  determinate  prediction. 

It  appears,  then,  that  we  are  in  possession  of  apos- 
tolic authority  for  explaining  the  prophecy  in  Isa.  viii, 
14,  respecting  Jehovah,  as  relating  to  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Now  this  conclusion  is  amply  confirmed  by 
history.  After  the  Jews  had  finally  renounced  idol- 
atry, (which  was  the  case  on  their  return  from  Ba- 
bylon,) God  the  Father  was  to  them  no  "  stone  of 
stumbling,"  or  "  rock   of  offence  :"  on  the  contrary, 

^  1  Pet.  ii,  6 — 8.         »  Comp.  Isa.  xxviii,  16. 
s.  Comp.  Psalm  cxviii,  22.  7  Comp.  Isa.  viii,  14. 
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they  prided  themselves  on  their  distinguishing  belief 
respecting  the  one  true  God.  But  in  Immanuel,  the 
incarnate  Son,  they  met  with  a  stone  and  a  rock,  over 
which  they  stumbled.  Utterly  did  they  reject  and 
abhor  the  doctrine,  that  the  lowly  Nazarene  was  the 
Messiah  of  Israel,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  "Is 
not  this  the  carpenter,"  said  they,  "  the  son  of  Marv, 
the  brother  of  James,  and  Joses,  and  of  Juda,  and 
Simon  ?  And  are  not  his  sisters  here  with  us  ?  And 
they  were  amended  at  him,  IffKocv^ccXi^oi/ro  h  avrSj,''' 
that  is,  properly,  "  they  stumbled  because  of  him."  ^ 
And  when,  at  length,  the  Lamb  of  God  (in  completion 
of  the  shadows  of  the  law,  and  of  the  predictions  of 
the  prophets,)  had  offered  up  himself  a  sacrifice  for 
sin — when  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  died  the  death  of 
a  malefactor — the  offence  was  confirmed  and  com- 
pleted. "Christ  crucified"  was  indeed  "to  the  Jews  a 
stumbling  block,"  ayAvhoCkov^  "  Many  among  them"  ^ 
despised  and  "  rejected  the  shepherd,  the  stone  of  Is- 
rael."^ And  what  was  the  consequence  ?  Precisely 
that  which  the  prophecy  had  declared.  They  fell 
and  were  hrohen,  and  were  insnared  and  caught. 
Deprived  of  the  favour  of  their  God  and  Saviour, 
they  lapsed  into  a  state  of  confirmed  infidelity  and 
sinfulness.  They  were  overpowered  by  their  ene- 
mies. They  were  carried  captive  into  distant  coun- 
tries. Their  religious  institutions  and  their  civil  polity 
were  for  ever  demolished. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  those  who  believed  in  him, 
and  who  sanctified  him  in  their  hearts,  the  Lord  Jesus 
was  "  a  sanctuary r  Not  only  was  this  true  in  a  spi- 
ritual sense, — not  only  did  his  humble  and  persecuted 

8  Mark  vi,  3,  &c.  &c.  '•'  I  Cor.  i,  23. 

'  Sec  Isa.  viii,  15.  -  Gen.  xli.v,  24. 
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followers  derive  from  their  Lord  and  Saviour,  in  every 
hour  of  difficulty  and  trial,  internal  strength  and  con- 
solation,— but,  even  in  an  outward  point  of  view,  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church  was  their  sure  protector. 
In  the  midst  of  all  their  sufferings,  their  cause  pros- 
pered in  his  hands.  The  Christians  of  Judaea,  by 
their  divinely  directed  flight  to  Pella,  were  rescued, 
as  is  well  known,  from  the  destruction  which  in  the 
days  of  Titus  overwhelmed  their  countrymen.^  At 
the  very  time  when  the  Jewish  people  were  dispersed, 
and  their  civil  and  religious  system  completely  sub- 
verted, Christianity  was  rapidly  diffusing  itself  in 
everv  direction.  The  church  of  Christ  was  settled  on 
the  Rock ;  and  the  gates  of  hell  have  never  been  able 
to  prevail  against  it. 

So  far  then,  there  is  to  be  observed  an  exact  con- 
sistency between  evangelical  frophecy,  as  contained 
in  these  chapters,  and  evangelical  history.  It  remains 
for  us  to  mark  the  fulfilment  of  that  astonishing  pre- 
diction, with  which,  as  with  a  blaze  of  light,  the  pro- 
phet brings  his  whole  subject  to  a  close. 

This  prediction,  which  1  have  already  cited  from 
Lowth's  version,  extends  from  viii,  23,  to  ix,  6.  The 
substance  of  it  is  as  follows  :  The  land  of  Zebulon, 
the  land  of  Naphthali,  the  country  beyond  Jordan, 
Galilee  of  the  nations — a  district  at  one  time  distres- 
sed and  debased — was  in  a  future  age  to  be  enlight- 
ened and  made  glorious.*  A  great  light  was  to  arise, 
and  shine  on  the  people  which  had  walked  in  dark- 
ness, and  dwelt  under  the  shadow  of  death.*  The 
nation  was  to  be  multiplied  and  their  joy  increased, 
as  the  joy  of  those  who  reap  the  harvest,  and  triumph 

^  Euseb.  H.  E.  lib.  iii,  cap.  5. 
"*  Loivth's  Version,  viii,  23.  ^  ix,  1. 
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over  their  enemies.''  For  the  rod  and  yoke  of  their 
oppressors  were  to  be  as  effectually  broken,  as  were 
those  of  the  Midianites,  in  the  days  of  Gideon.^  So 
complete  indeed  was  to  be  the  victory,  so  sure  the 
peace  of  the  people  alluded  to,  that  every  relict  of  the 
conflict  was  to  disappear — the  warrior's  greaves  and 
the  blood-stained  garments  were  to  become  fuel  for 
the  fire.*  All  these  effects  were  to  result  from  the 
birth  of  a  child — the  gift  of  a  Son  ;  on  whose  shoulder 
was  to  rest  the  government;  who  should  bear  the 
character  of  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty  God, 
the  Father  of  eternity»  and  the  Prince  of  peace."  Fi- 
nally, this  glorious  Person  was,  with  perfect  justice 
and  equity,  to  adorn  the  throne  and  establish  the 
kingdom  of  David,  that  is  the  kingdom  promised  to 
David  and  to  his  seed  for  ever  ;  and  of  the  increase 
or  amplitude  of  his  peaceable  dominion  there  was  to 
be  no  limit.* 

Such  are  the  particulars  of  this  extraordinary  pre- 
diction, and  who  that  is  versed  in  the  history  and 
doctrine  of  Christ  will  refuse  to  allow  that  they  are 
fulfilled  in  Him  P 

We  may,  in  the  first  place,  direct  our  attention  to 
the  geographical  part  of  this  prophecy.  Singularly 
exact,  in  point  both  of  place  and  circumstances,  is  the 
correspondence  of  the  description  contained  in  ch. 
viii,  23,  with  facts  recorded  in  Scripture.  Within  a 
few  years  of  the  delivery  of  this  prophecy,  the  region 
here  so  clearly  designated  was  laid  waste  by  the  ar- 
mies of  Tiglath-pilescr  ;  ^  and  thus  "  in  the  former 
time,"  was  ^'  disiressed''  and  ^^  debased.''  But  at  a 
later  era,  this  very  region  was  selected  for  the  habi- 

^  LowtJis  Version,  ix,  2.      ^  vcr.  3.       "  ver.  4.      '•'  ver.  5. 
'  ver.  f).  -  2  Kings  xv,  29. 
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tation,  and  glorified  by  the  presence,  of  Jesus  the  true 
Messiah.  Here  it  was  that  "  the  people  that  walked 
in  darkness  saw  a  great  light."  Here  it  was  that  "  the 
"  sun  of  righteousness "  broke  forth  with  all  efful- 
gence on  those  "  that  dwelled  in  the  land  of  the  sha- 
dow of  death." 

Nazareth,  the  dwelling  place  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  was  in  the  territory  of  Zebulon.  Capernaum^ 
which  he  afterwards  inhabited,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  many  of  his  miracles  were  wrought, 
was  a  principal  town  of  Naph^hali,  and  was  situated 
"  by  the  way  of  the  sea  ;"  that  is,  on  the  shores  of 
the  sea  of  Tiberias.  The  whole  of  the  surrounding 
district  was  called  Galilee,  and  the  northern  part  of 
it,  which  included  the  tribe  of  Naphthali,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  partly  inhabited  by  strangers,  was 
distinguished  as  "  Galilee  of  the  nations''  The  river 
Jordan  bounded  the  district  now  described,  on  the 
east ;  and  accordingly,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
words  "  beyond  Jordan"  have  respect  to  the  situation 
of  that  river,  as  it  regards  Syria — the  country  through 
which  Tiglath-pileser  marched  when  he  invaded  the 
land  of  Israel.  The  sea  of  Tiberias,  on  the  western 
shore  of  which  stood  Capernaum,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  very  extensive  lake,  through  which  the  Jordan 
flows. 

That  Galilee  was  not  only  the  country  in  which  our 
Saviour  dwelt,  but  was  the  first  and  principal  scene  of 
his  ministry  and  miracles,  and  that  his  apostles  also, 
through  whom  Christianity  was  diffused  in  the  world, 
were  most  of  them  men  of  that  country,  the  reader 
of  the  New  Testament  cannot  fail  to  be  avrare.^  Now, 
the  evangelist  Matthew,  when  relating  the  fact  of  our 

■*  Luke  iv,  v  ;   Acts  i,  1 1 . 
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Lord's  going  to  dwell  at  Capernaum,  expressly  de- 
clares that  Isaiah's  prediction  respecting  this  favoured 
region  thoi  received  its  accomplishment.  "  Now 
when  Jesus  heard  that  John  was  cast  into  prison,  he 
departed  into  Galilee  ;  and  leaving  Nazareth,  he  came 
and  dwelt  in  Capernaum,  which  is  upon  the  sea  coast 
in  the  borders  of  Zabulon  and  Nephthalim  ;  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  Esaias  the 
prophet,  saying.  The  land  of  Zabulon  and  the  land 
of  Nephthalim,  by  the  way  of  the  sea  beyond  Jordan, 
Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  ;  the  people  which  sat  in  dark- 
ness saw  great  light ;  and  to  them  which  sat  in  the 
region  and  shadow  of  death,  light  is  sprung  up."  * 

"  The  people"  who  are  under  the  influence  of  their 
fallen  nature,  and  know  not  a  Redeemer,  are  degrad- 
ed, afl3icted,  and  ignorant.  They  are  aptly  described 
as  "  walking  in  darkness"  and  dwelling  "  in  the  land 
of  the  shadow  of  death."  On  such  a  people — in  the 
region  thus  plainly  pointed  out — did  the  light  of  the 
gospel  break  forth  with  glorious  effulgence,  in  the 
days  of  Jesus.  By  "  the  people,"  however,  we  are 
not  to  understand  exclusively  the  inhabitants  of  any 
particular  country  ;  for  the  "  nation"  of  believers, 
originating  in  Galilee,  soon  embraced  both  the  Jews 
and  Gentiles  of  many  and  distant  places.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  apostle  Peter's  mind  was  directed  to 
this  very  prophecy,  when,  in  addressing  the  strangers 
scattered  "  throughout  Pontus^  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
Asia,  and  Bithynia,"  he  used  the  following  expres- 
sions :  "But  ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal 
priesthood,  an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people,  that  ye 
should  show  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  hath  called 

''  Matt.  iv,'l2— 16— <ow/;.  Luke  ii,  31  :   John  viii,  li. 
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you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light ;  whiclij 
in  time  past,  were  not  a  people,  but  are  now  the  people 
of  Godr ' 

But,  according  to  the  prediction,  this  people  were 
not  merely  to  be  illuminated.  They  were  to  be  mul- 
tiplied;  and  their  joy  was  to  be  increased  like  the  joy 
of  those  Avho  reap  a  harvest,  or  divide  the  spoil  of 
their  enemies.  And  what  was  the  fact  ?  After  the 
Lord  had  ascended  and  had  endued  his  disciples  with 
"  power  from  on  high,"  they  went  forth  and  preached 
the  gospel  with  the  most  signal  success.  It  was  after 
no  very  protracted  period,  that  the  believers  in  Jeru- 
salem alone  were  described  as  "  many  myriads,"  i.  e, 
a  vast  and  undefined  multitude  ; "  and  in  the  mean 
time,  churches  had  been  planted  in  most  ot  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Syria,  Lesser  Asia,  and  Greece.  How 
striking  is  the  correspondence  of  this  part  of  the  pro- 
phecy with  the  following  vivid  narration !  "  Then 
(i.  e.  after  the  preaching  of  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost,) they  that  gladly  received  his  word  were  bap- 
tized :  and  the  same  day  there  ivere  added  unto  them 
about  three  thousand  souls.  And  they  continued  sted- 
fastly  in  the  apostle's  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in 
breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers.  And  fear  came 
upon  every  soul :  and  many  wonders  and  signs  were 
done  by  the  apostles.  And  all  that  believed  were 
together  and  had  all  things  common  ;  and  sold  their 
possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all  men, 
as  every  man  had  need.  And  they,  continuing  daily 
with  one  accord  in  the  temple,  and  breaking  bread 
from  house  to  house,  did  eat  their  meat  ivith  gladness 
and  singleness  of  heart,   praising  God,  and  having 

5  1  Pet.  ii,  9,  10.  6  Acts  xxi,  20,  Greek  Text. 
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favour  with  all  the  people.     And  the  Lord  added  unto 
the  church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved."  ^ 

The  joy  of  the  apostles  in  that  day  was  as  the  joy 
of  those  iv/w  reaped  the  harvest  and  divided  the  spoil. 
Then  indeed  was  to  he  understood  the  emphatic  mean- 
ing of  another  prophecy — a  prophecy  addressed  to 
the  church, — "  Sing,  O  barren,  thou  that  didst  not 
bear ;  break  forth  into  singing,  and  cry  aloud,  thou 
that  didst  not  travail  with  child  :  for  more  are  the 
children  of  the  desolate  than  the  children  of  the  mar- 
ried wife,  saith  the  Lord."*  Nor  was  it  only  during 
the  prosperity  and  first  triumph  of  the  church,  that 
the  primitive  Christians  rejoiced.  Their  joy  was  of 
a  permanent  character ;  it  was  fixed  on  Christ  as  its 
object ;  and  even  in  the  depth  of  tribulation  it  did 
not  forsake  them.'' 

The  principal  cause  of  their  joy  is  clearly  stated 
by  the  prophet ;  viz.  the  breaking  of  the  yoke,  the 
staff,  and  the  rod,  of  "  the  oppressor"  as  in  the  days 
of  Midian,  and  the  destruction  of  the  very  relics  of 
the  warfare, — in  other  words,  liberty  and  security,  the 
consequences  of  victory.  As  the  nation  already  men- 
tioned has  been  shown  to  be  the  church  of  God,  and 
their  joy  the  joy  of  true  religion,  it  follows,  that  their 
victory  here  set  forth  as  the  cause  of  that  joy,  is  of  a 
spiritual  nature.  Of  such  a  victory  the  New  Testa- 
ment contains  an  ample  record.  The  unregenerate 
world,  indeed,  is  subject  to  "the  yoke,  the  staff,  and 
the  rod,"  of  the  worst  and  most  powerful  of  oppres- 
sors— the  devil.  But  from  this  iron  tyranny  the  na- 
tion of  true  believers  is  liberated.  The  Captain  of 
their  salvation  has  obtained   for  them  a  victory  over 

7  Acts  ii,  41—47. 
«  Isa.  liv,  1.         5  ||y„i.  V,  '2  ;   Phil,  iii,  ?,  ;    1  IVt.  i,  (i— 8. 
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their  spiritual  foes,  conclusive  and  total,  like  that  of 
Gideon  over  the  Midianites.  He  has  trodden  on  the 
serpent's  head  ;  he  has  led  captivity  captive.  Now, 
therefore,  they  are  delivered  from  the  power  of  dark- 
ness, and  "translated  into  the  kingdom  of"  God's 
"dear  Son  ;"  ^  they  are  "made  free  from  sin,"  and  are 
become  "  the  servants  of  righteousness."  '^  And  al- 
though, during  the  period  of  their  probation,  they 
must  of  necessity  continue  to  be  exposed  to  many 
temptations,  yet  in  due  season  the  very  rehcs  of  the 
warfare  disappear — death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory, 
all  is  security  and  peace  for  ever.* 

The  New  Testament  teaches  us  that  the  Christian's 
victory  is  solely  through  Christ.  Such  also  is  the 
declaration  of  the  prophecy  ;  for  after  describing  the 
triumph  of  God's  people^  the  prophet  proceeds  to 
trace  that  triumph  to  its  true  and  only  origin, — "  For 
unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given."  Let 
us  observe  the  precision  with  which  this  prediction 
applies  to  Jesus  Christ.  This  mysterious  event  was 
to  consist  of  two  parts, — the  child  was  to  be  born,  the 
Son  given, — and  such  exactly  was  the  fact  as  declared 
in  the  New  Testament.  "  When  the  fulness  of  time 
was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  son  made  of  a  ivoman, 
made  under  the  law."  *  The  child  of  Mary  was  borm, 
— and  in  his  birth,  the  eternal,  impassible,  Son  of 
God  was  given  to  mankind.  "  Unto  you  is  born  this 
day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour."^  "God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  son."  ^ 
We  have  surely  strong  reasons  to   believe,  that  the 


1  Col.  i,  13.  2  Rom.  vi,  18. 

■■'  Acts  xxvi,  18  ;  Rom.  xvi,  20 ;   1  Cor.  xv,  26  ;   1  John  iii,  8  ; 
V,  4;  Rev.  vi,  2,  &c. 

'  Gal.  iv,  4.  5  L^,ke  jj   |}_  e  j^j^^  ii]^  jg. 
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prophet's  words,  in  this  clause  of  his  sentence,  pre 
sent  no  mere  tautology,  but  are  severally  fraught  with 
a  distinct  meaning.  That  meaning — the  meaning  of 
the  Spirit — might  be  hidden  from  the  prophet  himself, 
as  well  as  from  his  hearers,  but  it  is  brought  to  light 
by  that  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament ; 
namely,  that  the  son  of  God  was  incarnate  in  the 
CHILD  OF  Mary.^ 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  this  child  was  to  rest  the 
burthen  of  the  government,  or  the  ensign  of  absolute 
authority.  In  other  words,  he  was  to  be  the  Messi- 
ah, the  king  of  Israel,  the  supreme  Head  of  his  own 
church.  This  subject  will  be  more  unfolded  as  we 
proceed  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  let  us  mark  the  account 
given  in  the  prophecy  of  his  personal  and  character- 
istic attributes.  They  are  indeed  divine  and  peculiar, 
such  as  could  not,  as  a  whole,  be  predicted  of  any 
one  except  him  who  was  the  Son  of  God  incarnate. 
In  him,  according  to  the  New  Testament,  they  are 
all  united. 

His  name  in  the  first  place  was  to  be  called  IVon- 
derfal;  and  such  was  Jesus  Christ.  There  are  two 
respects  in  which  this  description  exactly  represents 
him.  The  first  is  that  mysterious  union  in  him,  to 
which  the  Scriptures  bear  so  clear  a  testimony,  of  the 
divine  with  the  human  nature,  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh  is  the  "  great  mystery"  of  religion — That  he  by 
whom  all  things  were  made — who  was  with  God  and 
was  God — should  be  "  made  in  the  likeness  of  men," 
and,  in  that  likeness  be  exposed  to  the  temptations  of 
the  devil,  lead  a  life  of  suffering,  and  finally  be  "cru- 
cified through  weakness," — is  a  wonder  of  which  no 

■^  See  John  i,  ]  — 14  ;  Rom.  i,  '.],  4;  ix,  a  ;  Phil,  ii,  G,  7  ;  Heb. 
ii,  14—18;   1  John  iv,  '^,  Arc. 
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human  soul  can  fathom  the  depth,  although  all  men 
may  accept  and  apply  the  benefit.  But,  secondly,  this 
term  is  peculiarly  appHcable  to  Jesus  Christ,  because 
of  his  miracles.  When  by  the  power  of  his  word  he 
made  the  lame  to  walk,  the  dead  to  live,  and  the 
storm  to  become  a  calm- — he  displayed  himself  in  the 
character  of  the  Wonderful  one.  "  Then  he  arose 
and  rebuked  the  wind  and  the  sea  ;  and  there  was  a 
great  calm.  But  the  men  marvelied,  saying,  what 
manner  of  man  (or  person,  'Trora'Trog)  is  this,  that  even 
the  winds  and  the  sea  obey  him  ?"  Again,  "  when 
the  devil  was  cast  out,  the  dumb  spake  :  and  the  mul- 
titudes rnarvelled,  saying.  It  was  never  so  seen  in 
Israeli  * 

Secondly,  his  name  was  to  be  called  Counsellor. 
This  declaration  is  amply  fulfilled  in  the  history  of  the 
offices  of  the  Son  of  God.  For  in  the  first  place  he 
promulgated  the  purest  preceptive  code  ever  delivered 
to  mankind,  and  thereby  imparted  counsel,  by  which, 
not  only  his  immediate  followers,  but,  through  the 
intervention  of  Scripture,  their  successors  in  all  ge- 
nerations, might  learn  to  walk  in  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness.  But  further,  Jesus  counsels 
his  followers  hy  his  Spirit.  In  him  "are  hid  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.""  From  him, 
his  persecuted  disciples,  even  when  deprived  of  his 
personal  presence,  received  "  a  mouth  and  wisdom," 
which  their  adversaries  were  unable  to  "gainsay  or 
resist."  '  By  him  the  Corinthian  christians  were  "  en- 
riched in  all  utterance  and  in  all  knowledge."^  "The 
anointing  which  ye  have  received  of  him,"  says  the 
apostle  John,  "  ahideth  in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that 

8  Matt,  viii,  26,  27 ;  ix,  33.  ^  Col.  ii,  3. 

^  Luke  xxi,  14,  15.  -  1  Cor.  i,  5. 
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any  man  teach  you  ;  but,  as  the  same  anointing  teach- 
eth  you  of  all  things,  and  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie,  and 
even  as  it  hath  taught  you,  ye  shall  abide  in  him."" 
Nor  was  this  incomparable  blessing  restricted  to  the 
primitive  church.  The  promise  was  unto  them  and 
unto  their  children.*  The  Comforter  whom  Jesus 
sends  to  his  disciples  to  illuminate  and  guide  them, 
abides  with  his  church  for  everJ" 

The  third  name  here  ascribed  to  the  Incarnate  one, 
is  the  Mighty  God.  This  name,  which  is  descriptive 
of  omnipotence,  may  probably,  in  this  passage,  be 
fraught  with  an  especial  allusion  to  the  character  of 
Christ  as  a  victor^ious  monarch.'^ 

But  it  was  not  only  in  his  victory  over  Satan  and 
all  the  enemies  of  the  church,  that  Jesus  Christ  dis- 
played his  divinity.  By  his  irresistible  power  over 
the  elements  of  nature,  by  bursting  asunder  the  bands 
of  death  and  rising  from  the  grave,  by  pouring  forth 
on  his  disciples  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  our  Sa- 
viour fully  justified  his  claim  to  this  glorious  title, 
"  the  MIGHTY  God."  Nor  did  his  disciples  refuse  to 
acknowledge  that  claim.  He  was  an  object  of  their 
religious  adoration,  and  they  called  him  '"God;"' 
"  Lord  and  God,"  '  '*  the  great  God  ;"  ^  "  the  true 
God  ;"  ^  "  God  blessed  for  ever."  '^  Thus  then,  that 
feature  in  the  prophecy  which  exceeds  every  other  in 
importance  and  singularity,  is  in  full  agreement  with 
the  historical  record  respecting  the  true  Messiah. 

This  divine  person  was  in  the  next  place  to  be 
called  the  Father  of  eternity^  from  which  title  it  is  to 


3  1  John  ii,  27.  -•  Acts  ii,  39.  •'  John  xiv,  16. 

*"'  Comp.  ver.  3,  4;   Rev,  xix,  11  — 16. 

7  John  i,  1.  "  John  XX,  28.  ^  Tit,  ii,  13. 

'   1  Jf)hn  V,  20.  -  Rom.  ix,  5. 
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be  m^evveAyJirst,  that  he  is  himself  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting — and  secondly,  that  to  others  also,  he 
was  to  become  the  Author  of  a  blessed  immortality. 
And  such  is  the  account  given  to  us  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament of  Jesus  Christ.  There  we  read  that  the  Sa- 
viour of  men  is  an  eternal,  immutable  Being  ;^  "  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  Beginning  and  the  End, 
the  First  and  the  Last."  *  With  regard  to  his  people 
and  followers,  it  is  the  clear  and  frequently  repeated 
doctrine  of  the  gospel,  that  in  consequence  of  his  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice,  and  through  faith  in  Him  alone, 
they  obtain  everlasting  life.^  Christ  has  purchased 
for  us  the  glorious  inheritance,  and  now,  in  his  gra- 
tuitous compassion,  bestows  it  upon  all  those  who 
beheve  in  him  and  obey  him.  "  My  sheep,"  said  he, 
"  hear  my  voice,  and  1  know  them,  and  they  follow 
me,  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life." " 

But,  of  all  the  titles  here  employed  to  describe  the 
"  holy  child,"  none  is  more  characteristic,  than  that 
which  remains  to  be  considered  —  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  Of  the  applicability  of  this  description  to 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  every  Christian  must  be  aware. 
He  is  the  Prince  of  Peace,  or  "  the  Lord  of  Peace," 
as  the  apostle  Paul  designates  him,^  for  three  obvious  I 
reasons.  First,  and  principally,  because  it  is  through 
Him,  that  fallen  and  sinful  man  is  reconciled  to  God. 
"  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  him- 
self; not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them."  ^ 
"  Therefore,  being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace 
with  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  ^    Second- 

•■'  Heb.  i,  10—12;  xiii,  8.         ^  Rev,  xxii,  13. 

5  See  John  iii,  14—16,  36  ;  xi,  25,  26,  &c.  &c. 

•■'  John  X,  28.  7  2  Thess.  iii,  16. 
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li/,  because,  by  his  sufferings  on  the  cross,  he  has  for 
ever  removed  the  invidious  distinction  between  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  and  brought  the  behevers  from  among 
them  both,  into  one  fold.  "  For  he  is  our  peace,  who 
hath  made  both  one,  and  hath  broken  down  the  mid- 
dle wall  of  partition  between  us  ;  having  abolished  in 
his  flesh  the  enmity,  even  the  law  of  commandments 
contained  in  ordinances  :  for  to  make  in  himself  of 
twain  one  new  man,  so  making  peace."  *  Thirdly, 
because  Christianity  is  radically  opposed  to  all  bitter- 
ness, revenge,  and  contention.  "  On  earth  peace, 
good  will  toward  men"  forms  one  of  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  the  empire  of  Christ — an  empire  which  is 
defended  and  promoted,  not  by  the  weapons  of  carnal 
warfare,  but  by  the  law  of  universal  love.  While  its 
subjects  enjoy  with  one  another  the  "  unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,"  they  are  tanght  to  return 
good  for  evil,  to  love  even  their  enemies,  and  to  em- 
brace, in  the  arms  of  charity,  the  whole  human  race. 
For  these  several  reasons,  Christ  is  preeminently  and 
emphatically  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Having  thus  unfolded  the  attributes  of  the  mighty 
Ruler  to  whom  this  prediction  relates,  the  prophet 
proceeds  to  declare  the  extent,  stability,  and  equitable 
principles  of  his  government.  "  Of  the  increase  (or 
amplitude^)   of  his  government  and  peace   (or  of  his 

1  Eph.  ii,  14,  15. 
^  The  substantive  HZl'lD  from  nil")  m^i^nus  fuit  veXf actus  est, 

may  signify  either  amplitudo,  or  mcrementuin.  The  former  sense, 
which  is  adopted  by  Vitringa,  appears  preferable ;  Tp  is  either  "  an 

end"  with  reference  to  duration,  or  "ahmit"  with  reference  to  space. 
See  Taylor  s  Cone.  Il  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  in  the  He- 
brew Text,  the  Q  in  niIl"lD  assumes  its  close  or  final  form  XZ2  '> 

by  which  the  Masoritcs  denote  a  close  or  hidden  mystery.  This 
circumstance,  absurd  in  itself,  indicates  that  the  ancient  .lews  un- 
derstood this  prophecy  in  a  spiritual  sense. 
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peaceable  government)  there  shall  be  no  end  (or  li- 
mit) ;  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  king- 
dom ;  to  fix  it,  and  to  establish  it  w\\\\  judgment  and 
with  justice,  henceforth  and  for  ever."^  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  this  sentence  would,  even 
among  the  Jews,  have  precluded  all  doubt  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  whole  prediction  to  the  Messiah  ;  for, 
between  this  passage  and  other  allowed  prophecies 
respecting  the  reign  of  Christ,  there  is,  in  all  essen- 
tial particulars,  a  perfect  resemblance.*  To  the  Chris- 
tian, this  evidence  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  words 
of  the  Angel  Gabriel  to  Mary,  respecting  her  son. 
'"  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of 
the  Highest ;  and  the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him 
the  throne  of  his  father  David.  And  he  shall  reign 
over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever ;  and  of  his  king- 
dom there  shall  be  no  end."  ^ 

Christ,  the  king  of  kings,  being,  according  to  the 
flesh,  the  descendant  of  David,  and  being  also  the 
antitype  of  that  most  favoured  of  Israel's  monarchs, 
is  justly  described  as  his  successor  in  the  kingdom,  or 
as  occupying  his  throne.  But  the  New  Testament 
teaches  us,  that  the  dominion  of  the  Messiah  is  of  a 
spiritual  nature — that  Jesus,  exalted  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  and  no  longer  seen  by  mortal  eye,  ex- 
ercises a  supreme  authority  over  the  church  of  God, 
and  even  over  the  universe  at  large.*  His  empire  is 
therefore  infinitely  extensive.  It  is  a  peaceable  do- 
minion, since  all  who  are  subject  to  it  enjoy  that 
peace  with  God,  and  that  mutual  harmony,  which 
are  unknown  to  the  votaries  of  this  present  world  ; 

^  LowtKs  Version,  Isa.  ix,  6. 

4  Comp.  Isa.  xi,  1—10;  Dan.  vii,  13,  14,  &c. 
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and  it  is  conducted  with  perfect  equity  and  justice,  by 
Him  who  is  constituted  the  judge  of  all  flesh,  and  of 
whom  it  is  declared  that  he  will  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  ivorks?  Finally,  since  this  govern- 
ment is  in  its  nature  divine,  so  it  is  in  its  nature  eternal- 
It  can  never  cease,  because  it  essentially  appertains  to 
Him,  who  is  ''the  same  yesterday  and  to-day  and 
for  ever."  * 

In  conclusion,  the  prophet,  with  a  noble  force  and 
simplicity,  traces  the  whole  dispensation  which  he  has 
been  depicting,  to  the  source  from  which,  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  ever  represented  as  derived,  namely, 
the  love  of  God,  even  the  Father — "The  zeal  of 
Jehovah  God  of  hosts  will  do  this." 

On  a  review  of  the  evangelical  parts  of  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  chapters  of  Isaiah,  we  can  scarcely 
fail  to  perceive,  that  they  relate  to  a  variety  of  sin- 
gular and  unexpected  circumstances  ;  and  that,  with 
respect  to  every  one  of  these  circumstances,  they  agree 
with  the  account  given  in  the  New  Testament,  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  true  that  the  prophecy  in  part 
relates  to  subjects  of  faith,  and  not  of  sight ;  as,  for 
example,  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  which  is  not 
external  and  apparent,  but  conducted  by  a  spiritual 
agency  over  the  souls  of  mankind.  Nevertheless,  the 
reality  of  this  government  may  be  traced  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  in  the  experience 
of  all  its  living  members,  and  for  our  present  argu- 
ment it  suffices,  that  the  declarations  of  the  prophet, 
on  this  subject,  correspond  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament.'' 

7  John  V,  22  ;  Matt,  xxv,  31—46  ;  2  Cor.  v,  10;  Rev.  ii,  23. 

»  Heb.  xiii,  8. 
'^  Sec  Luke  i,  31—33;  Matt,  xxviii,  18;  Eph.  i,  20—23;  Phil, 
ii,  9— 11. 
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But  the  chief  part  of  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled  by  a 
series  of  hnown  facts.  The  miraculous  conception  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  birth  of  a  virgin — his  becoming 
to  the  Jews  an  offence  over  which  they  stumbled,  and 
soon  afterwards  fell  and  were  broken  as  a  nation — the 
illumination  afforded  by  his  ministry  in  the  very  re- 
gion so  exactly  defined  by  the  prophet — the  rapid 
multiplication  of  his  disciples  and  their  joyful  and  tri- 
umphant condition  in  the  primitive  age — his  perform- 
ance of  wonderful  works — his  promulgation  of  just 
counsels  and  his  instituting  a  religion  on  new  and 
extraordinary  principles  of  peace  —  are  all  of  them 
cirumstances  of  a  distinguished  character,  plainly  fore- 
told or  alluded  to  in  the  prophecy,  and  as  plainly 
recorded  in  the  history.  Nor  can  it  be  reasonably 
denied,  that,  in  the  miraculous  exertion  of  his  poiver, 
our  Saviour  frequently  presented  to  his  followers  a 
practical  and  visible  evidence  of  his  possessing  that 
divinity,  which  forms  so  leading  a  feature  in  the  pro- 
phetical description  of  his  character. 

On  the  whole,  I  conceive  it  to  be  indisputable,  that 
the  correspondence  which  subsists,  between  these  pre- 
dictions and  the  records  of  evangelical  truth  contained 
in  the  New  Testament,  is  much  too  comprehensive 
and  exact,  to  admit  of  being  accounted  for  on  any 
principle  except  that  which  the  apostle  has  stated — 
"  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  hy  the  will  of 
man  :  hut  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved 
hy  the  Holy  Ghost. '^^  But  this  correspondence  proves 
more  than  the  inspiration  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  ;  for, 
when  prophecy  has  respect  to  the  Hfe,  circumstances, 
and  doctrines,  of  the  Author  of  our  religion,  and  is 
plainly  fulfilled  in  him,  it  is  a  miracle  from  which  we 

1  2  Pet.  i,  21. 
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derive  a  proper  and  sufficient  proof  that  Christianity 
is  the  religion  of  God. 

On  reviewing  the  contents  of  the  present  Essay, 
the  reader  will,  I  trust,  be  prepared  to  accede  to  the 
following  propositions. 

1.  That,  perplexed  and  obscure  as  this  part  of  the 
book  of  Isaiah,  at  first  sight,  appears,  its  difficulties 
are  capable  of  being  satisfactorily  unravelled. 

2.  That  the  commonly  received  interpretation  of 
its  most  important  parts  is,  by  critical  considerations, 
elucidated  and  confirmed. 

3.  That  this  section  of  prophecy  is  not,  like  some 
others,  of  a  double  character,  so  as  to  be  applicable  at 
once  in  a  lower  and  higher  sense,  but  (with  little  ex- 
ception) consists  of  intermingled  parts,  some  of  which 
relate  to  temporal  history,  and  others  exclusively  to 
evangelical  truth. 

4.  That  the  agreement  of  the  temporal  parts  of  the 
prophecy  with  the  history  of  Judah  and  Israel  is  in 
all  points  exact,  and,  when  connected  with  a  view  of 
the  undoubted  genuineness  and  ascertained  date  of 
the  predictions,  affords  an  ample  evidence  that  the 
prophet  was  inspired. 

5.  That  an  equally  cogent  evidence  of  this  truth,  is 
derived  from  the  comparison  of  the  evangelical  parts 
of  the  prophecy,  with  the  facts  and  doctrines  revealed 
in  the  New  Testament.  And,  lastly,  that  this  com- 
parison unfolds  a  standing  miracle,  applicable  and 
adequate  to  the  proof  of  Christianity  itself. 

Let  it  be  observed,  in  conclusion,  that  the  religion 
to  which  these  predictions  bear  so  explicit  a  testimony, 
is  not  Christianity  deprived  of  its  fundamental  pecu- 
liarities, and  robbed  of  the  "  mystery  of  godliness." 
It  is  that  sound  and  orthodox  system  of  faith  which 
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was  originally  built  "  on  the  foundation  of  the  apos- 
tles and  prophets,"  which,  in  every  age  of  the  church 
has  been  professed  by  the  great  majority  of  Christians, 
and  which  continues  to  be  cherished  by  all  who  ^'  wor- 
ship God  in  the  spirit,  and  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  have  no  confidence  in  the  flesh."  The  divinity 
and  incarnation  of  the  Messiah  are  doctrines  which 
form  so  essential  a  feature  of  this  prophetic  record, 
that,  were  they  taken  away,  it  would  lose,  at  once, 
its  singularity,  its  propriety,  and  its  force.  After 
comparing  the  prophecy,  in  these  respects,  with  the 
declarations  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  we  may  rest 
in  the  assurance,  that  Jesus,  the  Virgin's  child,  is 
truly  himself  Immanuel,  God  with  us,  the  Mighty 
God,  and  that,  therefore,  "  to  the  amplitude  of  his 
government  and  peace  "  neither  time  nor  space  shall 
oppose  a  limit. 


No.  XVII. 

CHRIST,  THE  BRANCH,   IS  "  JEHOVAH  OUR  RIGHTEOUSNESS." 

n1n;-DiNi3  D\Sin  D^p;  n^n  Jer.xxiii,5,  6. 

p^-n^  HDV  i)ii  ^nb)?Ln, 

:  ]^ns3  np^iVT  ^?tf^P  nci'jE;) 
n"nn^  i;t^^in  t;d^3 

T         :  ^  -  r    •  T  T  : 

:i:p7V  nin:« 

"  Behold    the  days  come,  saith  Jehovah, 

That  I  will  raise  up,  niito  David,  a  righteous  branch. 

And  a  king  shall  reign  and  act  wisely. 

And  shall  execute  judgment  and  righteousness  in 
the  earth. 

In  his  days  Judah  shall  be  saved. 

And  Israel  shall  dwell  in  safety; 

And  this  is  his  name,  by  which  they  shall  call  (him), 

Jehovah — our  righteousness." 

A  similar  version  of  this  passage,  as  far  as  relates 
to  every  important  particular,  is  given  in  E.  'i\,  by 
the  Vulgate  and  Syriac  translators,  by  Luther,  i)io- 
dati,  and  Michaclis. 

In  opposition  to  these  and  very  numerous  other 
authorities,  Benjamin  Blayney,  a  divine  of  the  church 
of  England,  who  published  a  new  translation  of  Jere- 
miah with  notes,  a.d.  1784,  lias  proposed  a  novel  con- 
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struction  of  the  last  two  lines  of  the  passage.  He 
throws  them  into  one,  and  translates  them  as  follows : 
"  And  this  is  the  name  whereby  Jehovah  shall  call  him, 
OUR  RIGHTEOUSNESS."  In  his  note  on  the  passage,  he 
says,  "  I  doubt  not  but  some  persons  will  be  offended 
at  me  for  depriving  them,  by  this  translation,  of  a 
favourite  argument  for  proving  the  divinity  of  our 
Saviour  from  the  Old  Testament.  But  I  cannot  help 
it :  I  have  done  it  with  no  ill  design,  but  purely  be- 
cause I  think  and  am  morally  sure,  that  the  text,  as 
it  stands,  will  not  admit  of  any  other  construction. 
The  LXX  have  so  translated  before  me,  in  an  age 
when  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  bias  of  preju- 
dice, either  for  or  against  the  before-mentioned  doc- 
trine :  a  doctrine  which  draws  its  decisive  proofs  from 
the  New  Testament  only." 

That  Blayney  had  no  ill  design  in  departing  from 
the  commonly  received  construction  of  this  noble  pas- 
sage is  very  credible  ;  and  that  he  confidently  believed 
himself  to  be  warranted  in  so  doing,  is  evident  from 
his  note.  A  little  investigation  will,  however,  (as  I 
believe,)  suffice  to  shew,  that  the  grounds,  on  which 
he  builds  this  new  and  singular  interpretation  of  an 
often-quoted  verse  of  Scripture,  are  wholly  fallacious. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  the  LXX  are 
his  precursors  in  so  interpreting  the  words  of  the 
prophet.  Their  version  of  verse  6,  is  as  follows  : 
Ev  rciig  rjf/jS^aig  avrov  Koci  aco^riffirai  'lovbag,  kou  'la^u^X 
KaracK't^vojGii  TTi'Troi^ug,  kcu  rouro  ro  ovofjua.  avrov,  o  zaXs- 
(Tii  avTov  Kvoiog,  'IoxtsUk. — "  In  his  days  Judah  shall  be 
saved,  and  Israel  shall  dwell  with  confidence  ;  and 
this  is  his  name  by  which  the  Lord  will  call  him,  Jose- 
dek."  It  is  surprising  that  Blayney  should  have  failed 
to  remark,  that  the  name  'laxre^sx  is  composed  of  the 
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Hebrew  words  ^)il]fJehova/i)  and  P7V  (tsedek).  Since 
this  is  plainly  the  fact,  it  follows,  that,  although  the 
LXX  have  supplied  "  Jehovah"  {Kv^iog)  as  a  govern- 
ing nominative  to  the  verb  ^"]|?!',  they  have,  hkc  the 
generality  of  translators,  construed  the  HiH^  (Jeho- 
vah) of  our  text,  as  part  of  the  name  of  the  Righteous 
Branch.  As  far  as  relates  therefore  to  that  name,  Blay- 
ney's  version  is  destitute  of  the  support  of  the  LXX. 

With  respect  to  the  moral  certainty  assumed  by  this 
writer,  that  the  text  as  it  stands,  will  admit  of  no 
other  construction  than  that  which  he  proposes,  abun- 
dant is  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  disproved ;  for  the 
common  method  of  construing  this  passage  coincides 
with  a  well  known  idiom  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  The 
grammatical  point  in  question  Hes  in  the  verb  1i^")p\ 
Blayney  evidently  takes  it  for  granted,  that  this  verb 
requires  an  expressed  governing  nominative  ;  and, 
under  this  conviction,  he  makes  use  of  the  word 
"  Jehovah,"  (the  first  part  of  the  name  of  the  Branch) 
in  order  to  serve  this  purpose.  Thus,  he  construes 
l^lp"'  as  the  third  person  singular  of  the  verb,  follow 
ed  by  the  pronominal  affix  1,  (him)  and  governed  by 
niiT.  Now  I  conceive,  that  1^^"lp''  is  the  third  person 
plural  o^  the  verb,  and  is  literally  to  be  rendered  "  they 
shall  call."  The  nominative  is  not  expressed  ;  but  we 
must  of  course  supply,  for  a  nominative,  the  Israelites, 
the  people — those  on  whom  the  office  of  naming  him 
would  naturally  devolve. 

The  simple  question  is,  Was  it  customary  with  the 
Hebrews  so  to  use  this  verb  r  That  it  was  so,  is  amply 
proved  by  the  following  passages  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Prov.  xxiv,  8.  "  With  respect  to  him  who  deviseth 
to  do  evil,  1^^'Jp'  Tsmr^i  h]:2  l'?,  they  shall  call  him  a 
mischievous  person." 

3   A 
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Isa.  Ixii,  12.  ^'ifri'^^_  Xirfl  ^)X^)'p^  "  and  they  shall 
call  them  the  holy  people." 

Jer.  iii,  17.  "  At  that  time,  1»^"lp  they  shall  call 
Jerusalem,  the  Throne  of  Jehovah." 

vi,  30.  'Orfl  ^^^'-|g  DJJ^:  ?ip5  "  Reprobate  silver  shall 
men  call  them." 

Mai.  i,  4.  n;;tf^-)  h^2:^  ^rh  ^^y^,  "  And  they  shall 

call  them  the  border  of  wickedness." 

In  all  these  examples,  the  plural  of  the  verb  ^"^J^, 
whether  past  or  future,  is  without  an  expressed  nomi- 
native ;  neither  does  the  context  supply  one.  We  must 
in  each  case  understand,  the  people,  or  men ;  or  we 
might  render  the  term  with  the  French,  on  appellera, 
and  with  the  Germans,  man  heissen  ivird.  If,  how- 
ever, like  Blayney,  we  regard  ^^1p^  as  the  third  per- 
son singular  of  the  verb,  with  the  pronominal  affix, 
we  shall  still  have  no  grammatical  difficulty  in  our 
way ;  for  this  verb  is  frequently  used  indefinitely,  in 
the  singular  as  well  as  in  the  plural,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing examples  among  many  others. 

Gen.  xi,  9,  ^22  rim  iSng  ]2-b};  "  Therefore  is  the 
name  of  it  called  (or  rather  one  calls  the  name  of  it) 
Babel." 

Isa.  Ixi,  3.  p^^n  ^b:^^  DH^  t^npi  ''And  they  shall  be 
called,  (or  one  shall  call  them)  trees  of  righteousness."* 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  two  reasons  assigned 
by  this  writer,  for  his  new  version  of  this  passage — 
namely,  the  example  of  the  LXX,  and  a  necessity  aris- 
ing from  the  rules  of  Hebrew  construction — are  both 
of  them  purely  imaginary.  Had  it  been  true,  that 
construction  and  context  required  or  even  pei'mitted 
us  to  render  the  word  '^Jehovah"  in  our  text,  as  the 
nominative  to  the  verb  i^1jp\  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
2  See  also  Isa.  Ixii,  2,  and  the  examples  quoted  in  p.  321. 
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such  an  interpretation  would  have  found  a  place  among 
the  Jews  themselves,  who  are  ever  ready  to  weaken 
the  testimony  of  their  own  Scriptures  to  the  Divinity 
of  their  Messiah.  This  however  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  Avith  the  exception  of 
Blayncy  himself,  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  a  sin- 
gle authority,  Jewish  or  Christian,  ancient  or  modern, 
for  here  construing  Jehovah,  otherwise  than  as  con- 
nected with  Tsidkenu  or  Tsedeh,  and  as  constituting, 
together  with  that  term,  the  name  of  the  Branch. 

This  general  consent,  may  be  considered  to  rest  on 
the  following  plain  and  substantial  grounds. 

First,  such  a  construction  of  the  passage  exactly  ac- 
cords, as  appears  from  the  quotations  already  made, 
with  numerous  other  examples  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. 

Secondly,  the  metre  of  the  Hebrew  text  requires 
this  arrangement  of  the  prophet's  words,  which  form 
part  of  a  poetical  effusion,  and,  like  the  generality  of 
Hebrew  verses,  fall  into  short  responsive  lines.  This 
will  appear  in  an  English  version,  almost  as  clearly, 
as  in  the  original  Hebrew  : — 

"  In  his  days  Judah  shall  be  saved, 

And  Israel  shall  dwell  in  safety ; 

And  this  is  his  name,  by  which  they  shall  call  (him), 

Jehovah — Our  Righteousness." 

By  throwing  the  two  last  lines  into  one,  Blayney 
has  destroyed  this  obvious  rhythm. 

Thirdli/,  the  incorporation,  in  a  name,  of  the  term 
Jehovah,  is  characteristic  of  the  style  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews.  Thus  we  read  "  Abraham  called  the  name 
of  the  place,  Jehovah-jireh  : "  ^  "  Moses  called  the 
name  of  the  altar,  Jchovah-nissi  :"*  "Gideon  built  an 
'  Gen.  xxii,  14.  '  Kxod.  xvii,  15. 
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altar,  and  called  it,  Jehovah-shalom  : "  ^  "  The  name 
of  the  city  shall  be  Jehovah-shammah." "  In  like 
manner,  the  contracted  form  Jah,  for  Jehovah,  and 
El  signifying  God,  are  both  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  composition  of  Hebrew  names. 

Fourthly,  names,  in  Hebrew,  are  generally  signifi- 
cant, either  of  the  real  or  supposed  character  of  the 
persons  who  bear  them,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  some  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  their  history.  Now  Tsid- 
Jcenu,  taken  by  itself  is  evidently  &  fragment ;  and  tells 
but  the  half  of  that  story,  which  the  addition  of  the 
term  Jehovah  illuminates  and  completes. 

Lastly,  the  notion  that  Jehovah  called  the  name  of 
the  branch,  "our  righteousness,"  thus  classing  himself 
with  his  creature  man,  is  abhorrent  from  sound  sense 
and  from  the  plain  dictates  of  truth.  This  remark  is 
confirmed  by  the  version  of  the  LXX,  who  supply 
"  Jehovah"  as  the  governing  nominative  to  the  verb ; 
for  it  appears  to  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
this  obvious  absurdity,  that  they  have  deprived  the 
name  of  the  Branch  of  its  last  clause  (the  pronominal 
affix  meaning  our)  and  have  thus  converted  Jehovah- 
Tsidkenu  into  Josedek. 

On  the  whole,  I  believe,  it  may  on  critical  grounds 
be  considered  unquestionable,  that,  according  to  the 
declaration  of  this  prophecy,  the  name  by  which  the 
Israelites  were  to  call  this  offspring  from  the  family 
of  David  was  "  Jehovah  our  righteousness." 

This  point  being  (as  1  trust)  a  settled  one,  two  ques- 
tions remain  to  be  considered  :  Jirst,  whether  this  pro- 
phecy relates  to  the  Messiah  ;  and  secondly,  whether, 
when  considered  as  relating  to  him,  it  affords  a  sound 
evidence  of  his  deity.  On  the  former  of  these  ques- 
^  Jud.  vi,  24,  «^  Ezek.  xlviii,  35. 
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tions,  there  happily  exists  a  great  uniformity  of  senti- 
ment among  both  Jews  and  Christians.  Jonathan  Ben 
Uzziel,  in  his  Targum  on  the  passage,  expressly  inter- 
prets it  of  the  Messiah — a  circumstance  which  may  be 
regarded  as  indicating  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  on  this 
subject,  at  the  christian  era.  The  example  of  Jonathan 
in  this  respect  is  followed  by  Kimchi,  Ben  Melech^ 
Jarchi,  and  the  Talmudists,^  also  by  christian  com- 
mentators with  little  or  no  exception.  Even  Grotius, 
who,  in  pursuance  of  his  usual  method  of  interpreting 
evangelical  prophecy,  applies  this  prediction  to  Ze- 
rubbabel,  allows  that  the  character  here  pointed  out 
is  a  Jigure  of  the  Messiah.* 

The  correctness  of  that  almost  unanimous  judgment 
which  assigns  this  prophecy  to  the  Messiah,  is  amply 
confirmed  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  passage,  as 
compared  with  other  acknowledged  prophecies  re- 
specting him.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  Messiah  is 
here  called  the  Branch — a  name  applied  to  him,  in  four 
other  passages  of  Scripture  ;''  and  secondly,  his  office 
and  character  arc  delineated  in  this  prophecy  with  re- 
markable clearness.  Were  we  required  to  describe  the 
Messiah  as  he  Avas  expected  by  the  ancient  Jews,  and 
as  he  is  represented  in  the  general  strain  of  Hebrew 
prophecy,  how  could  we  express  ourselves  with  greater 
point  and  precision,  than  by  saying  that  he  was  to  be  a 
descendant  of  David — a  righteous  offspring  from  a  royal 
race — a  king  who  should  reign  with  wisdom — execute 
judgment  and  righteousness  in  the  earth — save  his  peo- 
ple— and  bring  them  into  a  condition  of  ])eaceful  secu- 

7  Vid.  Gill  in  loc.  «  Vid.  Com.  in  loc. 

5  Vid.  Isa.  iv,  2;  xi,  1  ;  Zcch.  iii,  8  ;  vi,  12.  In  all  these  pas- 
sages except  Isa.  xi,  1,  the  word  rendered  branch  is  the  same  as  in 
Jer.  xxiii,  5  ; — namely,  H^^-  ^"  '^"-  ^''  ^'  '^  "*  "^V^'  which  has 
the  same  nicaninff. 
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rity  ?  No  wonder  that  the  Jew  who  reads  this  prophecy 
in  its  outward  and  hteral  sense,  and  the  Christian  who 
understands  its  spiritual  application,  should  unite  in 
recognizing  in  it  a  clear  description  oi  the  Christ. 

It  appears  then,  that  we  are  fully  justified  in  con- 
cluding that  the  Messiah  is  the  Person,  whose  name 
the  people  were  to  call  "Jehovah — our  righteousness;" 
and  since  the  present  argument  is  addressed  to  those 
only  who  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  I  may 
now  take  it  for  granted  that  this  is  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Does  then  the  declaration  contained  in  this  prophecy, 
respecting  the  name  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  afford 
a  well  grounded  evidence  of  his  deity  ? 

Were  we  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  Jonathan  the 
Targumist  and  of  the  Jews  who  follow  him,  we  should 
be  compelled  to  answer  this  question  in  the  negative. 
The  Targum  of  the  passage  may  be  rendered  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  Jehovah,  that  I 
vi^ill  raise  up  unto  David,  the  Messiah  of  the  righteous, 
and  a  king  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and  shall  perform 
true  judgment  and  justice  in  the  earth.  In  his  days, 
they  of  the  house  of  Judah  shall  be  delivered,  and 
Israel  shall  dwell  in  confidence,  and  this  is  the  name 
by  which  they  shall  call  him — '  Righteous  things  shall 
be  done  for  us  in  his  days  from  the  presence  of  Jeho- 
vah." On  the  same  principle,  R.  Jarchi  thus  explains 
the  name  Jehovah-Tsidkenu,  "Jehovah  will  justify 
us  in  the  days  of  that  king  Messiah."  ^ 

This  interpretation,  which  is  evidently  awkward 
and  circuitous,  appears  to  be  grounded  on  the  notion, 
that  Jehovah-Tsidkenu  was  to  be,  actually,  the  proper 
name  of  the  Messiah.  In  the  formation  of  proper 
names,  the  Hebrew  language  is  extremely  versatile. 

'  In  loc. 
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The  general  principle  of  their  significancy  being  always 
kept  in  view,  almost  every  combination  of  words  con- 
taining allusions  to  the  situation  or  history  (whether 
real  or  imaginary)  of  the  place  or  person  named,  seems 
to  be  allowable  for  this  purpose.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  the  name  is  sometimes  directly  descriptive  of  such 
place  or  person,  as  in  the  case  of  Kirjath-jearim,  "  the 
city  of  woods;"  Abram,  "the  exalted  father;"  Obadiah, 
"the  servant  of  Jehovah,"  and  Melchizedek,  "the  king 
of  righteousness;"  whereas,  at  other  times,  it  is  indica- 
tive only  of  collateral  and  connected  circumstances. 
Thus  Ichabod  was  so  named  because  in  his  day  it  was 
said,  "where  is  glory?"  Jerubbaal,  because  "Baal  would 
plead"  against  him;  and  Mahar-shalal-hash-baz,  be- 
cause the  Israelites  were  to  "go  quickly  to  the  spoil, 
and  to  hasten  to  the  prey."  Were  it  true,  therefore, 
that  Jehovah-Tsidkenu  is  here  introduced  as  a  mere 
proper  name  of  the  Messiah,  it  might  possibly  be  in- 
tended to  indicate  no  more  than  what  the  Jews  sup- 
pose ;  namely,  that  during  his  days  would  be  displayed 
the  righteousness  of  Jehovah.  In  the  same  manner 
the  altar  which  Moses  built  was  named  Jehovah-nissi, 
because  the  Lord  was  his  standard  in  battle. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  New  Testament,  which 
contains  the  historical  account  of  the  fulfilment  of  this 
prophecy,  we  find  that  no  such  proper  name,  as  Jeho- 
vah-Tsidkenu, was  given  to  the  true  Messiah.  Doctri- 
nal descriptions  accordant  with  the  meaning  of  these 
terms,  are  indeed  frcc[uently  applied  to  him  by  the 
evangelists  and  apostles  ;  but  his  proper  name  was 
Jesus,  and  Jesus  only.  Whatever  therefore  may  be 
the  o})inion  of  the  Jew,  the  Christian  must  conclude, 
that  the  prophet  is  not  here  reciting  the  proper  name 
of  the  Righteous  Branch,  but  only  describing,  under 
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the  figure  of  a  name,  and  in  a  proverbial  and  emphatic 
manner,  his  actual  nature,  character,  and  office.  That 
this  method  of  personal  description,  was  extremely 
familiar  to  the  ancient  Hebrews,  has  already  been  re- 
marked, in  explanation  of  Isaiah  vii,  14.  To  the  exam- 
ples there  given  of  its  application,  may  now  be  added 
the  following :  "  Jehovah  whose  name  is  jeolousT  "^ 
"Pi^oud  and  haughty  scorner  is  his  name.'"  ^  "  Jehovah 
called  thy  name,  a  green  olive  tree."'^  "Which  art 
named,  Chief  of  the  natiofis''^  "Jerusalem  shall  be 
called,  A  City  of  Truths ^  In  the  preceding  essay,  it 
has  been  remarked,  that  the  ^'name'  of  Christ  is  said, 
in  the  Revelation,  to  be  "King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords."  This  declaration  is  exactly  equivalent  to  ano- 
ther in  the  same  book,  that  "He  is  Lord  of  lords  and 
King  of  kings."^  Above  all,  there  is  a  complete  con- 
formity, both  of  style  and  sentiment,  between  the  pas- 
sage now  before  us,  and  Isa.  ix,  6.    "  For  unto  us  a  child 

is  born ;  unto  us  a  son  is  given and  his  name  shall 

be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the 
Everlasting  Father  and  the  Prince  of  peace." 

That  the  name,  Jehovah-Tsidkenu,  is  intended  to 
point  out  the  nature  and  character  of  the  Messiah 
himself  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which 
these  terms,  as  thus  interpreted,  fall  in  with  the  syntax 
and  sense  of  the  whole  passage,  and  with  the  obvious 
bearing  of  the  context.  A  branch  was  to  be  raised  up 
in  the  family  of  David.  His  character  is  represented 
by  the  terra  righteous.  He  was  to  exercise  judgement 
aud  righteousness  in  the  earth :  and  he  was  to  display 
this  righteousness,  on  behalf  of  his  people  Israel,  of 
whom  he  was  to  become  the  Prince  and  the  Saviour. 

"  Exod.  xxxiv,  14.     ■'  Prov,  xxi,  24.     *  Jer.  xi,  16,     ^  Amos  vi,  I. 
^  Zech.  viii,  3.         7  Comp.  Rev.  xvii,  14,  with  xix,  16. 
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No  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  should  emphatically 
acknowledge  him  to  be  their  righteousness.  But  the 
terms  Jehovah  and  our  righteousness,  of  which  the 
name  of  the  Branch  is  composed,  are  placed  in  apposi- 
tion to  each  other,  and  must  both  be  applied  to  the  same 
person.  He  who  is  "Jehovah"  is  also  our  "  righteous- 
ness," and  vice  versa.  If  then,  the  force  of  context  leads 
us  to  conclude,  that  it  was  the  Messiah  himself  whom 
his  people  were  to  call  Owr  Righteousness,  it  is  unques- 
tionably He  also,  whom  they  were  to  call  Jehovah. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears, 

That  the  construction  of  this  verse,  proposed  by 
Blayney, — a  construction  which  detaches  "  Jehovah" 
from  the  name  of  the  Branch — is  neither  justified  by 
the  example  of  the  LXX,  nor  required  by  the  rules 
of  Hebrew  grammar. 

That,  on  the  contrary,  the  usually  received  construc- 
tion of  the  passage  agrees  with  an  idiom  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and,  by  various 
critical  considerations,  is  proved  to  be  correct. 

That,  were  Jehovah-Tsidkenu  the  proper  name  of 
the  Messiah,  it  might  possibly  admit  of  that  circuitous 
explanation,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Jews  ;  but 
that,  on  the  ground  of  its  not  being  his  proper  name, 
(and  that  it  was  not  so,  we  learn  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament) we  must  conclude  that  it  is  an  emphatic  de- 
scription of  his  person  and  character. 

That  this  method  of  interpretation  is  abundantly 
justified  by  the  phraseology  of  the  Hebrews,  as  ap- 
pears from  numerous  other  passages  of  Scripture. 

Lastly,  that  in  the  present  instance,  its  correctness 
is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  the  context. 

So  far  our  argument  has  i)cen  conducted  on  purely 
critical  principles,  and  these,  alone,  have  fairly  led  us 
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to  the  conclusion,  that  the  prophet  here  represents  the 
Messiah,  under  the  name  and  character  of  Jehovah. 
But  there  are  theological  considerations,  of  a  weighty 
and  important  nature,  /lerived  from  the  doctrines  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  throw  a  yet  stronger  light 
on  the  whole  subject ;  and  by  which,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  the  truth  of  this  conclusion  is  for  ever  established. 
In  the  Messiah,  the  seed  of  Abraham,  "all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed."  Not  only  on  be- 
half of  the  believing  Israelites,  but  on  that  of  the  whole 
Israel  of  God — the  children  of  Abraham  by  faith — was 
Christ  to  display  his  great  salvation.  Believers  of 
every  name  and  nation,  are  to  call  him  "Jehovah  our 
Righteousness ;"  and  this,  I  doubt  not,  is,  in  point  of 
extent  and  comprehension,  the  true  scope  of  this  me- 
morable prophecy.  I  therefore  address  my  argument 
to  all  who  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, when  I  remark,  that  while  the  abstract  attri- 
bute of  righteousness  is  applied  in  Scripture,  without 
distinction,  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son,  to  be  'our 
righteousness'  is  the  characteristic  and  distinguishing- 
office  of  the  latter, — of  Him,  who  "was  delivered  for 
our  offences,  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justifica- 
tion."^ The  evidence  by  which  this  assertion  is  sup- 
ported, is  familiar  to  the  memory,  and  dear  to  the  heart, 
of  every  true  Christian.  Jesus  Christ  is  made  unto  us 
of  God,  "  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  redemption."^  "By  him  all  that  believe  are 
justified  from  all  things,  from  which  (they)  could  not 
be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses."  ^  "Christ  is  the  end 
of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believ- 
eth." ^    "God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto 

himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them 

0  Rom.  iv,  26.      ^  1  Cor.  i,  30.     ^  Acts  xiii,  39.     "  Rom.  x,  4. 
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tor  he  hath  made  Hhii  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no 
sin  ;  that  wc  might  be  made  i/ie  righteousness  of  God 
in  Him."^  Lastly,  in  a  passage  of  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah,  which  the  apostle  Paul  has  twice  applied  to  Je- 
sus Christ,  Jehovah  says,  "  I  have  sworn  by  myself, 
the  word  is  gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteousness, 
and  shall  not  return,  That  unto  me  every  knee  shall 
bow,  every  tongue  shall  swear  (or  confess).  Surely 
shall  one  say,  In  Jehovah  have  I  righteousness  and 

strength in  Jehovah  shall  all  the  seed  of  Israel 

he  justified  and  shall  glory."* 

We  have  already  remarked,  that,  in  the  name  of  the 
Branch,  the  terms  "  Jehovah"  and  "  our  righteous- 
ness" are  placed  in  apposition,  and  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated. He  who  is  thus  named  "  our  righteousness," 
also  named  "Jehovah."  So  also,  the  two  doctrines, 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  our  righteousness,  and  that  he  is 
Jehovah,  correspond  with  a  perfect  aptitude,  and  are 
bound  together  by  an  indissoluble  tie.  The  Christian's 
hope  of  deliverance  from  eternal  death  is  founded  on 
the  glorious  doctrine,  that  a  ransom  has  been  offered 
for  his  soul,  by  a  Saviour  of  itifinite  dignity  and poiver : 
and  he  anticipates  the  boon  of  everlasting  felicity,  not 
as  the  reward  of  his  own  polluted  works,  bat  as  the 
just  and  necessary  consecjuence  of  a  righteousness, 
imputed  to  the  believer — the  perfect  righteousness  of 
Him,  who  is  not  only  man  but  god. 

1  must  now  briefly  enter  my  protest  against  the  as- 
sertion of  Blayney,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ  draws  its  decisive  proofs  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment only.  Until  reasons  be  adduced  to  the  contrary, 
far  stronger  than  any  which  he  has  urged,  I  shall  al- 

'  2  Cor.  V,  19—21. 
'  Isa.  xlv,  23— 25— cuw;!.  Rom.  xiv,  I  I  ;   Phil,  ii,  10,  1  I. 
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ways  believe,  that  decisive  proofs  of  that  doctrine  are 
contained  in  those  evangelical  prophecies,  which  have 
formed  the  subject  of  this  and  the  preceding  essay/ 

^  The  prophecy  which  we  have  now  been  considering,  is,  with 
some  variation  of  terms,  repeated  in  Chap,  xxxiii,  15,  16.  "  In 
those  days,  and  at  that  time,  will  I  cause  the  Branch  of  Righteous- 
ness to  grow  up  unto  David  ;  and  he  shall  execute  judgment  and 
righteousness  in  the  land.  In  those  days  shallJudah  be  saved,  and 
Jerusalem  shall  dwell  safely  :  and  this  [is  the  name]  wherewith  she 
shall  be  called,  the  Lord  our  Righteousness."  E.  T.  The  original 
of  the  last  clause  of  this  passage  is  TV\TV  n7'i^*lp"'"nji''^  HTI 


If  we  adopt  this  version  of  the  passage,  Jehovah-Tsidkenu  must 
here  be  regarded  as  the  name  of  the  church — a  circumstance  by  no 
means  incapable  of  explanation ;  for  no  doctrine  is  more  clearly 
set  forth  in  Scripture  than  the  union  of  Christ  with  his  church.  He 
is  the  head,  and  the  church  is  his  body.  "  For  as  the  body  is  one, 
and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the  members  of  that  one  body, 
being  many,  are  one  body  :  so  also  is  Christ :"  1  Cor.  xii,  12.  "  As 
thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one 

in  us I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made 

perfect  in  one  ;"  John  xvii,  21 — 23.  Husbands  and  wives  are  one 
flesh,  and  have  one  name,  and  under  the  figure  of  marriage,  Christ 
has  the  name  of  Israel,  i.  e.  of  the  church,  (Isa.  xlix,  3,)  and  the 
church  may  also  have  the  name  of  Christ;  as  the  Shulamite  was 
named  after  Solomon  :  Cant,  vi,  13  ;  vid.  Gill  in  loc.  That  divine 
attribute  of  Christ  which  is  peculiarly  set  forth  in  the  name  of  Je- 
hovah-Tsidkenu— i.  e.  his  perfect  righteousness — is  imputed  to  the 
church.  The  glory  of  it  is  reflected  on  her.  Vid.  Gill,  Calvin,  and 
Loioth,  in  loc. 

Although  these  considerations  are  clearly  founded  in  truth,  it 
ought  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Hebrew  words  above  cited  may,  with 
great  propriety,  be  otherwise  rendered,  as  follows  :  "  And  He  (HT) 

who  shall  call  her  (i.  e.  who  shall  invite  her  to  his  favour,  or  impart 
to  her  her  name  and  character)  is  Jehovah  our  righteousness  ;  i.  e. 
"  Christ,  the  Saviour."  So  R.  Joseph  Kimchi,  Pagriinus,  Monta- 
nus,  Vatablus,  Huetiiis,  Bishop  Pearson,  and  others. 

It  seems,  however,  still  more  probable  that  the  personal  pronoun 
n  is,  as  Blayney  asserts,  the  masculine  in  the  Chaldaic  form, 
which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  If  so, 
we  may  follow  the  example  of  the  Vulgate  and  Syriac  translators, 
in  rendering  this  clause  as  the  same  in  point  of  meaning  with  the 
parallel  passsge  in  xxiii,  6.  "  And  this  is  the  name,  whereby  he 
shall  be  called  (or  literally,  by  which  one  shall  call  him)  Jehovah 
our  Righteousness." 
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It  is  a  circumstance,  for  which  the  friends  of  sound 
christian  doctrine  ought  to  be  very  thankful,  that  the 
genuineness  and  accuracy  of  those  texts  of  Scripture 
which  declare  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  so  clearly  ascertained,  as  to  admit  of 
no  reasonable  dispute.  This  remark  applies  to  the 
exordium  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  in  which  that  doc- 
trine is  systematically  unfolded.  It  also  applies  to 
John  viii,  58  ;  x,  30  ;  xx,  28  ;  Horn,  ix,  5  ;  Eph.  v,  5  ; 
Tit.  ii,  13  ;  Heb.  i,  8  ;  1  John  v,  20  ;  passages  which 
are  individually  and  collectively  decisive  on  the  sub- 
ject. Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  it  is  wholly 
unnecessary,  in  an  argument  for  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
to  insist  on  any  passage  of  Scripture,  of  which  the 
reading,  as  it  regards  that  doctrine,  is  justly  liable  to 
dispute. 

While,  for  this  reason,  I  should,  in  such  an  argu- 
ment, be  prepared  to  omit  the  citation  of  1  Tim.  iii, 
16,  as  a  direct  proof  of  the  doctrine,  it  cannot  be  a 
question  of  indifference  to  the  biblical  student,  whe- 
ther the  vah'dity  of  its  testimony  to  that  great  mystery 
of  godliness — God  manifest  in  the  fiesh — is,  or  is  not 
supported  on  the  balance  of  ancient  authorities.  The 
following  statement  will,  I  trust,  assist  the  reader  in 
forming  his  own  decision  on  this  controverted  sul)ject. 
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Ka/  of/boXoyovf/^svcug  (jAya,  Isi  ro  r/jg  svGi^siag  fjtjVsfi§iov 
Seog  e(pocvsoco0r]  h  (xa^Ki,  ihtxaiatd-/}  h  'TrvzvfjjOiri,  co<p6ri  ayyi- 

"  And  without  controversy  great  is  the  mystery  of 
godliness  (i.  e.  of  the  true  rehgion)  :  God  was  manifest 
in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  spirit,  seen  of  angels, 
preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world, 
received  up  into  glory."  Eng.  Trans. 

"  Et  manifesto  magnum  est  pietatis  mysterium  :  qui 
manifestatus  est  in  carne,  justificatus  est  in  spiritu, 

&C.'"' 

"  Et  manifeste  magnum  est  pietatis  sacramentum, 
quod  nianifestatum  est  in  carne,  justificatum  est  in 
spiritu,  &c."  Vulg. 

These  versions  represent,  respectivel)'^,  three  dif- 
ferent readings  of  the  Greek  text,  viz.  ©soV  {l(pa,ve^a)07i), 
©V  (I'pavs^oJ^'l),  and  o  {l<pDiiiSP&;0y]). 

The  reading,  o  qiiod,  is  generally  considered  to  be 
supported  by  the  two  Syriac,  the  Erpenian  Arabic, 
the  Ethiopic,  and  probably  by  the  Coptic,  Sahidic, 
and  Armenian,  versions.^  It  is  also  the  reading  of  the 
Vulgate,  and  primci  manu  of  the  Clermont  uncial  MS. 
(the  D  of  Griesbach) .  That  this  reading  moreover  was 
in  general  use  in  the  western  church,  after  the  Council 
of  Nice,  we  have  many  proofs  in  the  quotations  made 
of  the  passage  by  numerous  Latin  fathers. 

Griesbach,  however,  rejects  this  reading,  and  that 
he  has,  on  this  point,  formed  a  correct  judgment,  may 
be  safely  concluded,  for  the  following  reasons. 

^  Thcodor.  Mopsuest.  apud  Mansii  Collect.  Cone.  torn,  ix, 
p.  221. 

^  *  *  Dr.  Henderson  has  fully  proved  that  the  support  afforded 
to  the  reading  o  by  these  oriental  versions  is  of  an  extremely  doubt- 
ful character  ;  and  that  some  of  them  may  even  be  adduced  as 
authorities  for  Qm.  See  his  valuable  Defence  of  the  great  Mys- 
tery  of  Godliness,  ].ond.  1830,  pp.  31—35. 
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1st.  There  is  an  almost  total  absence  of  Greek  au- 
thority in  its  favour.  The  only  Greek  writers  who 
have  thus  quoted  the  passage,  are  Gelasiiis  of  Cyzi- 
cum,  whose  evidence  will  hereafter  be  referred  to,  and 
the  unknown  writer  of  a  sermon  on  the  incarnation, 
bound  up  with  the  works  of  Chrysostom.^  With  re- 
spect to  the  Clermont  MS.  (which  alone  of  all  col- 
lated MSS.  presents  this  reading)  its  evidence  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  Vulgate.  This  manuscript  pre- 
sents the  Greek  and  Latin  in  parallel  columns,  and 
the  Greek  is  altered  from  the  received  text,  so  as  to 
produce  a  literal  agreement  with  the  Latin.  Of  these 
palpable  corruptions  in  the  Clermont  MS.  Wetstein 
has  adduced  numerous  examples."  There  is  more- 
over to  be  observed  in  this  MS.  the  secunda  manus 
of  a  corrector,  who  has  taken  the  pains  to  cancel  these 
alterations.  Accordingly,  in  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  he  has 
overwritten  o  with  ©so;.' 

2ndly.  No  Latin  father,  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  (a.  d.  325)  has  quoted  the  passage  ; 
and  the  evidence  of  those  of  this  class  wlio  have  cited 
it,  since  that  ])criod,  is  much  weakened  by  the  consi- 
deration, that  they  probably  derived  it  from  the  Latin 

^  Vide  Ed.  Ben.  torn,  viii,  pars  2,  p.  214, 
'•*  Prolcf/.  torn,  ii,  p.  5. 
1  *  *  -pj^g  Clermont  manuscript  was  probably  written  durinjj;  the 
7th  or  8th  century,  and  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  king-  of  France. 
The  above  quotation  of  it  is  from  Gricsbach  ;  but  on  further  in- 
quiry, I  find  that  this  critic  was  mistaken  in  citing  the  Clermont 
MS.,  as  an  authority  for  the  reading  o.     The  learned  Woidc,  who 

has  published  a  fac-simile,  of  its  present  reading  qq,  has  clearly 
shown  that  although  that  reading  has  been  in  part  retouched,  the 
transverse  stroke  of  the  Theta,  and  the  whole  of  the  Sigma,  are 
oriyinal  in  the  manuscript.  Accordingly  Beza,  who  collated  this 
manuscript  for  his  edition  of  the  Greek  Tost.,  evidently  includes  it 
in  his  general  declaration,  that  "  all  the  Greek  manuscripts"  of 
1  Tim.  iii,  16,  read  0jo;.  Sec  Dr.  Henderson's  Defence,  pp.  25 
—28. 
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version  only,  or  copied  it  one  from  another.  The 
currency  of  the  passage,  among  some  of  the  later 
Latin  fathers,  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  support 
which,  when  thus  read,  it  appears  to  give  to  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation.  These  writers  (after  the 
Vulgate),  for  the  Greek  (Jt>vsf]§ioi>,  have  the  word  sa- 
cramoitum. 

3rdly.  If  we  read  o,  we  must  understand  [juvsrigtov 
as  a  personal  description  of  Jesus  Christ.  Now,  al- 
though the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  is  a  mystery,  and 
"  without  controversy"  a  great  one,  it  is  extremely 
unlike  the  style,  as  well  as  foreign  from  the  doctrine, 
of  the  apostle,  so  to  denomniate  the  incarnate  Son 
himself. 

Lastly,  there  appears  much  more  probability,  as 
Griesbach  has  observed,  of  the  formation  of  o  from  og, 
than  of  that  of  og  from  o.  The  construction  of  the 
passage  with  og  is  difficult  and  unusual — but  with  o  it 
is  natural  and  familiar.  A  transcriber,  not  prone  to 
much  reflection,  with  the  neuter  noun  fi^v^^giov  before 
him,  would  scarcely  think  of  altering  the  immediately 
succeeding  relative  from  o  into  og ;  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  he  would  make  the  relatiye  agree  with 
its  apparent  antecedent,  by  changing  og  into  o. 

On  the  whole  then,  I  believe  we  may  safely  con- 
clude that  0  is  an  erroneous  reading,  that  it  is  derived 
from  oV)  and  that  the  question  truly  lies  between  og 
and  Qsog.  In  his  first  edition  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, Griesbach  retained  Q&og  in  his  text,  but  in  his 
second,  he  has  excluded  it,  and  has  substituted  og  in 
its  room.  Those  who  accede  to  this  alteration  will, 
probably,  approve  of  the  translation  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuesta — "  Qui  manifestatus  est  in  carne,  justifi- 
catus  est  in  spiritu,"  or  that  of  U.  N.  V. — "  He  who 
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was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  was  justified  hy  the  spi- 
rit," &c,,  for,  although  the  use  of  oj  for  "  he  who" 
(especially  without  any  relieving  particle,  such  as  yl 
or  ya^,)  is  harsh  and  infrequent,  yet  it  mast  he  al- 
lowed, that  some  similar  instances  are  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  apostle's  writings.  See  for  example,  Rom. 
XV,  21.  Olg  ovK  a,vr,yyiK^  Tno]  uvrov,  o-^ovrar  kcci  o? 
ovK  ccKrizoaat,  avvrjaovcri.  "  They  to  whom  he  was  not 
spoken  of  shall  see,  and  thei/  who  have  not  heard 
shall  understand."^  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  read 
0£oV,  we  can  make  no  objection  to  the  common  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  passage  ;  for  its  construction  is, 
in  that  case,  clear  and  unquestionable. 

The  formation  of  the  reading  og  from  0£oV  appears, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  considerably  more  probable,  than 
that  of  Siog  from  og.  In  the  more  ancient  MSS.  of 
the  Greek  Text,  Qzog  is  written,  in  a  contracted  form, 
OC,  and,  in  case  of  the  vanishing  away  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks,  or  of  their  not  being  noticed  by 
some  careless  transcriber,  this  word  would  of  course 
degenerate  into  OC     On  the  contrary,  the  change 


'  See  also  1  Cor.  x,  20 ;  2  Cor.  xi,  17. 

*  *  Many  eminent  scholars,  and  among  the  rest,  Dr.  John 
.Tones,  one  of  the  modern  Unitarians,  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that 
the  construction  of  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  \vith  tl^,  is  wholly  inadmissible. 
It  is  observed  that  in  order  to  express  "  he  who  was  manifested," 
the  genius  of  the  Cireek  language  would  have  re([uired  o  <pa.viPcadsky 
and  not  o;  (pavs^ujOrj  ;  and  that  when  og  is  used  indefinitely,  it 
marks  a  class  of  persons  and  means  tohosoevcr.  Thus  in  Mark  ix, 
40,  we  read,  "O;  yci^  ou-a  'i<jTi  xai)'  tj/muv,  v^'s^  rif/^uiv  scriv,  "  Whosoever 
is  not  against  us  is  on  our  side" — comp.  Mark  iv,  25,  Matt,  x,  27, 
&c.  This  is,  of  course,  a  meaning  of  which  og,  in  I  Tim.  iii,  16,  is 
incapable. 

On  the  whole,  while  Rom.  xv,  21,  affijrds  an  evidence  that  this 
passage  with  oj  instead  of  &thg,  would  not  be  wholly  at  variance 
with  the  style  of  the  apostle,  yet  tiiis  construction  is  evidently  so 
far  (innatural  and  difficult,  as  to  vender  the  reading  itself  a  very 
improbable  one. 

3  C 
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to' 


of  OC  into  OO  can  be  accounted  for,  only  on  the 
supposition  of  a  more  extraordinary  and  unlikely  cir- 
cumstance ;  namely,  that  these  marks  were  intention- 
ally, and  perhaps  fraudulently  added. 

While,  on  this  ground,  the  received  reading  ©soV 
may  fairly  lay  claim  to  a  probability,  a  priori,  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  reading  og,  yet,  since  either 
might,  without  much  difficulty,  have  been  derived 
from  the  other,  we  cannot  do  better  than  confine 
our  attention  to  the  simple  question,  —  which  of 
these  readings  is  the  better  supported  by  authority  ? 
In  order  to  settle  this  question,  we  may,  in  the  first 
place,  examine  the  evidences  adduced  by  Griesbach, 
in  support  of  his  reading  og.  They  consist  of  MSS., 
versions,  and  fathers,  as  follows. 

I.  MSS.  "Codices  A,C,  F,  G,  17,73,"  says  Gries- 
bach, "legunt  oV  A,  represents  the  Alexandrine 
MS.  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  O.  T.  and  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  presented  by  Cyril  Lucar  (Pa- 
triarch, first  of  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  of  Con- 
stantinople) to  Charles  I,  king  of  England,  and  now 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  C,  is  the  Regius 
MS.  of  the  Greek  Testament,  in  the  King's  library 
at  Paris,  otherwise  called  the  Ephrem  MS.,  being 
overwritten  with  the  works  of  that  Syriac  father.  A, 
in  Paul's  epistles,  and  C,  throughout  the  New  Tes- 
tament, are  considered  by  Griesbach  as  belonging  to 
the  recensio  Alexandrina,  i.  e.  as  presenting  that  text 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  commonly  used  in 
the  early  Alexandrian  Church,  and  of  which  a  vast 
number  of  readings  are  supposed  to  be  preserved  in 
the  works  of  Origen.  This  is  also  said  to  be  the 
case,  with  No.  17,  the  Colbert  MS.  written  in  small 
letters.      Here   it  may   be   observed,  that   the  MSS. 
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written  in  small  letters,  are  none  of  them  ascribed, 
by  the  learned,  to  a  date  anterior  to  the  tenth  cen- 
tury ;  whereas,  those  in  uncial  characters,  especially 
the  Alexandrine  (A,)  the  Vatican  (B,)  and  the  Ephrem 
(C,)  are  considered  to  be  some  hundred  years  older. 
F,  an  uncial  MS.  called  the  Augian,  is  in  the  library 
ot"  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  and  G,  the  Boerne- 
rian,  which  is  written  in  large,  but  not  uncial  cha- 
racters, and  is  said  to  be,  in  other  respects,  an  exact 
copy  of  F,  is  in  the  royal  library  of  Dresden,  and 
has  been  published  by  Matthaei.  These  two  MSS. 
are  described  by  Griesbach  as  belonging  to  the  recen- 
sio  occidentalism — their  readings  being  generally  in 
accordance  with  those  of  the  Latin  church.  The  tew 
remaining  uncial  MSS.  of  Paul's  epistles  (with  the 
exception  of  D,  which  reads  either  o  or  0£oV,  and  I, 
the  Passionean  MS.  at  Rome,  which  has  not  been 
duly  examined,)  are  defective  in  this  passage. 

Now  if  the  reader  imagines  that  in  these  six  MSS. 
Griesbach  has  six  distinct  and  undoubted  authorities 
for  the  reading  oV,  he  will  find  himself,  on  further  in- 
vestigation, completely  mistaken.  To  begin  with  F 
and  G,  since  G  is  only  the  copy  of  F,  (as  Wetstein 
expressly  testifies)  these  two  MSS.  can  be  considered 
as  forming  only  one  authority  ;  and  that  authority  is 
greatly  weakened  by  their  extreme  faultiness.  Thus, 
in  this  very  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy,  G, 
for  '7r^oaiyj)yTtt,g  has  '7rPoaiyj)vrig  ;  ^  for  aviyyAriToi  ovrsg,  ccvev 
kXtitoiov  ly^ovng,*  for  sXtt/^o^;/,  IX'Tr&iZco,^-'  &c.  &c.  Such 
as  they  are,  however,  F  and  (r  present  a  doubtful 
reading  of  1  Tim.  iii,  IG.  That  of  G,  I  observe  to 
be  Oc,  and  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain, by  comparison  with  other  passages  in  the  MS. 
■'   1  'I'ini.  iii,  ^^.  '  ver.  10.  ''  vor.  II. 
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what  is  the  true  import  of  the  sloping  line  above  the 
letters.  It  is  of  more  importance,  however,  to  ascer- 
tain the  reading  of  F,  from  which  that  of  G  is  copied. 
This,  as  I  am  informed,  is  Q^?  the  mark  over  the 
letters  being  almost  horizontal,  and  nearly  the  same 
as  other  marks  of  contraction  in  the  same  MS.  Ac- 
cordingly both  Berriman  and  Wetstein  quote  the 
reading  of  F  as  being  QC.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  this  line  denotes  contraction,  and  there- 
fore that  the  central  mark  in  the  ©  has  either  faded 
away,  or  was  omitted  by  the  copier  ;  and  in  either 
case,  this  MS.  is  an  authority,  not  for  o?,  but  for 
©soV.  "  Nee  cuiquam,"  says  Griesbach  himself,  re- 
specting a  similar  case  in  another  MS.,  "  qui  super- 
iorem  lineam  vel  solam  conspexerit,  uUum  superesse 
poterat  dubium,  extare  hie  aliquod  scribendi  compen- 
dium, idemque  legendum  Qzag^^ 

Thus  unsubstantial  is  the  support  which  Griesbach 
derives  in  favour  of  his  reading  oV,  from  the  Augian 
and  Boernerian  MSS ;  and  still  more  infirm  is  the 
ground  on  which  he  stands,  respecting  the  Alexandrian 
and  Ephrem  MSS,  the  readings  of  which,  in  this 
passage,  have  been  the  subject  of  much  acute  and 
curious  disputation. 

A,  in  its  present  state,  presents  the  reading  OC 
(i.e.  0£O5)  ;  but  the  letters  are  now  almost  vanished, 
and  little  is  perceptible,  as  Woide  informs  us,  besides 
the  line  denoting  contraction,  and  the  central  point  in 
the  Theta,  which  have  unquestionably  been  either 
formed  or  renewed  by  some  rash  corrector,  at  a  dale 
more  modern  than  that  of  the  original  MS.'  Gries- 
bach follows  Wetstein  in  concluding  that  the  distin- 
guishing lines  are  altogether  spurious,  and  that  the 
^  Symb.  Crit.  7  jv^o^.  7^5^.  ^x  Cod.  Alex.  Prcpf.  xxx. 
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true  reading  of  the  MS.  is  OC  But  we  are  in  pos- 
session of  testimony  respecting  the  state  of  this  pas- 
sage in  the  MS.  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
which  satisfactorily  leads,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  an 
opposite  conclusion.  Mill,  whose  New  Testament 
was  published  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  informs  us,  that  on  a  careful  inspection  of 
the  MS.  he  discovered  the  traces — "  vestigia  satis 
certa" — of  the  original  central  line  of  the  Theta. 
Wotton,  in  his  edition  of  Clemens  Rom.  a.  d.  1718, 
declares  that  an  accurate  inspection  of  the  MS.  proved 
its  original  reading  to  be  Qzog.  John  Croyk,  of  Cam- 
bridge, examined  the  MS.  in  a.  d.  1710,  and  assured 
Berriman  that  the  ancient  line  in  the  Theta  was  then 
distinctly  visible:  and  Berriman,  (a.  d.  1740)  informs 
us,  that  by  glasses,  he  was  enabled  to  distinguish  the 
same  original  line."  Lastly,  Wetstein  himself,  who 
examined  the  MS.  in  the  year  1747,  acknowledges, 
that  by  the  aid  of  glasses,  he  perceived  the  appear- 
ance of  such  a  line  attached  to  the  left  side  of  the 
O:"  and,  although  he  persuaded  himself  that  this 
appearance  was  owing  to  the  stroke  of  an  G,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  leaf,  he  was  on  this  point  clearly 
mistaken  ;  for  Woide,  who  had  constant  access  to 
the  manuscript,  assures  us,  that  the  position  of  tbe 
G    in    question    rendered   such   an    effect   impossible. 

"  Bcirinuin  observed  the  traces  of  the  line  attached  to  both  sides 
of  the  circle  of  the  theta.  That  these  frai;"meiits  of  the  original 
line  were  visible  when  the  eniendutor  performed  his  work,  may  be 
concluded  from  bis  havinii;  inserted  only  ;i  very  short  stroke  in  the 
centre  of  the  O,  us  if  with  (be  intention  of  ])reservini;',  untouched, 
the  two  remains  of  the  ancient  line,  and  of  filling  n]>  the  space  be- 
tween them.  The  theta  in  tbe  Alexandrine  MS.  is  universally 
written  not  O  Iji'^  O-  Vid.  Crit.  Diss,  on  1  Tim.  iii,  l(i,  p.  153, 
Ct  SCqq. 

"^  In  J'rolcf/.  torn.  i.  p.  '~2. 
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Now,  I  cannot  but  think,  that  the  evidence  thus 
stated  is  sufficient  to  render  it  nearly  unquestionable, 
that  the  original  reading  of  A,  was  not  OC?  but  OC. 
The  case  of  the  Ephrem  MS.  (C)  is  nearly  similar. 
In  that  MS.,  which  is  very  much  faded,  the  central 
line  of  the  Theta  has  completely  disappeared — a  cir- 
cumstance by  no  means  surprising  ;  for  on  0  in  the 
following  word  l^afg^^y^;?,  time  has  inflicted  the  very 
same  injury.  C,  therefore,  in  its  present  condition, 
has  OC:.  It  is  on  all  hands  allowed,  that  if  the  line 
above  the  word  is  genuine,  the  true  reading  of  the 
MS.  is  ©soV  ;  but  here  is  a  source  of  much  disputa- 
tion. Wetstein  and  Griesbach  ascribe  this  line  to  the 
corrector  of  the  MS — Woide,  Parquoi,  and  others, 
to  its  author.  The  two  former  assert,  that  it  is  dis- 
tinguished, crassiori  et  imperitiori  ductu,  from  the 
elegant  writing  generally  to  be  observed  in  the  MS ; 
the  two  latter  deny  this  fact,  and  assure  us  more  par- 
ticularly, that  it  is  of  the  same  degree  of  paleness  as 
the  rest  of  the  manuscript.  There  are  two  circum- 
stances which  confirm  the  judgment  of  Woide  and 
Parquoi,  respecting  the  genuineness  of  this  important 
line.  The  first  is,  that  there  are  to  be  perceived  under 
OC,  two  little  musical  notes,  (^^)  which  evidently 
denote  that  it  is  a  word  of  two  syllables.^  The  second 
is  the  absence  of  the  central  mark  in  the  Theta.  Had 
a  corrector  formed  the  line  above  the  0,  with  a  view 
of  changing  og  into  ©soV,  it  is  plain  that  he  would  also 
have  inserted  the  central  mark.  The  absence  of  that 
mark,  therefore,  affords  a  strong  presumption,  either 
that  the  upper  line  was  not  the  work  of  a  corrector 

^  Criesbach  argues,  that  these  musical  marks  might  be  added  at 
a  date  more  modern  than  that  of  the  original  MS,  But  this  ap- 
pears to  be  a  gratuitous  assumption. 
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at  all,  or  else,  that,  when  he  formed  it,  the  central 
line  of  the  Theta  was  still  existing  and  visible.  For 
these  reasons  I  cannot  help  concluding,  that  the  true 
reading  of  C  is  &sog. 

On  the  review,  then,  of  this  branch  of  Griesbaeh's 
evidences,  it  appears,  that  G  as  a  distinct  authority, 
is  null  and  void;  and  that  F,  A,  and  C,  are  not  merely 
very  questionable  supporters  of  the  reading  oV,  but 
may  be  fairly  cited  as  authorities  for  0goc.  Thus 
there  remain  as  clear  evidences  for  oc^  only  two  small- 
letter  manuscripts,  17  and  73.  These  two  are  of  little 
weight  when  opposed  to  a  vast  multitude  of  similar 
and  equivalent  authorities  for  Qzog. 

II.  Secondly,  with  respect  to  versions,  Griesbach 
states,  that  the  Coptic,  and  Sahidic,  with  the  margin 
of  the  Philoxenian  Syr.  read  oV,  qui;  and  the  two 
Syriac,  the  Erpenian  Arabic,  the  Ethiopic,  and  the 
Armenian,  read  either  oV,  qui,  or  o,  quod. 

This  statement,  as  Dr.  Lawrence  has  observed,  is 
far  from  accurate.  The  two  Syriac,  the  Erpenian 
Arabic,  and  the  Ethiopic  versions,  clearly  read,  not 
og,  qui,  but  o,  quod;  for  in  all  these  versions,  the  re- 
lative (like  quod  in  the  Vulgate)  is  applied  to  the 
word  corresponding  with  (j^vg^tov,  and  connects  it  with 
the  following  part  of  the  sentence!^ 

The  same  construction  is  to  be  observed  in  the  Ar- 
menian,' and  also,  in  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  versions. 
Although,  therefore,  in  the  first,  there  is  no  distinction 


-  In  the  Syriac  Peshito,  (the  most  aru:iciit  of  these  versions)  the 
reading  o,  (|uod,  is  yet  more  evidently  ascertained  by  the  repetition 
of  the  copniativc  before  each  of  the  verl)s,  after  "  was  manifested  " 
— "  Great  is  tliis  mystery  which  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and 
was  justified  by  the  Si)irit,  anrf  was  seen  of  angels,  &c. 

^  Dr.  i^awrence  informs  us,  that  according  to  one  interpretation 
of  the  Armenian  version,  it  seems  to  sup])ort  the  reading  0£k. 
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of  genders,  and  in  the  two  last,  the  relative  pronoun 
is  masculine  (agreeing  with  a  masculine  noun  which 
answers  to  f^vsrj^iov)  it  is  plain  that  these  versions  also 
read  o,  and  not  og. 

Neither  is  the  case  altered  in  the  margin  of  the 
Philoxenian  Syriac  version,  where  the  relative  ?  is 
preceded  by  the  masculine  personal  pronoun  OC?2>,  for 
?  OC?L  is  employed  in  this  version,  as  a  simple  relative, 
in  preference  to  f  alone,  and  is  to  be  rendered  by  qui 
or  quod,  according  as  the  antecedent  (in  Latin)  is  mas- 
culine or  neuter ;  for  in  the  Syriac  there  is  no  neuter 
gender.  In  the  present  instance,  the  Latin  antecedent 
mysterium  being  neuter,  ♦  OOL  is  to  be  rendered  quod, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  representing  the  Greek  o.* 
Thus  is  the  reading,  adopted  by  Griesbach,  left  with- 
out the  support  of  a  single  ancient  version.  Since, 
however,  the  versions  which  have  now  been  consi- 
dered, prove  that  o  was  an  ancient  reading  in  the 
church,  and  since  it  is  most  probable,  that  o  origi- 
nated in  oV,  they  afford  a  presumptive  evidence,  that 
some  ancient  authorities,  with  which  we  are  not  now 
acquainted,  supported  the  latter  reading.^ 

■*  See  White  s  Version  and  note,  in  loc.  and  Lawrence'' s  Remarks 
on  Grleshaclis  Classification  of  MSS.  of  G.  T.  Oxford,  1814, 
pp.  77—82. 

^  *  *  As  a  friend  to  sound  and  accurate  biblical  criticism,  I  am 
anxious  to  express  my  obligation  to  Dr.  Henderson  for  the  light 
which  he  has  thrown  on  some  of  the  oriental  versions  of  1  Tim.  iii, 
16.  Under  his  guidance  I  am  prepared  to  renounce  the  notion, 
that  the  two  Syriac,  the  Erpenian  Arabic,  and  the  Ethiopic  versions, 
"  clearly  read  o,  cjuod." 

I.  With  respect  to  the  Syriac  Peshito,  and  the  Ethiopic  and  Er- 
penian  Arabic  versions :  4'though  it  is  clear  (as  Dr.  Lawrence  has 
shown)  that,  if  the  Syriac  f  ,  (Dolath),  and  the  Ethiopic  H,  (Ze),  be 
the  relative  pronoun,  they  must  each  be  considered  as  represent- 
ing 0  and  not  oj,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  are  any 
thing  more  than  a  conjunction,  answering  to  the  English  that, 
or  the  Greek  or/.     In  the  latter  sense,  they  are  used  just  as  fami- 
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III.  Among  the  fathers,  Griesbach  quotes  as  au- 
thorities tor  oV,  Hieronymus,  (a.  d.  390)  Epiphanius, 
(a.  d.  390)  Theodore  of  Mopsuesta,  (a.  d.  cir.  400) 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  (a.  d.  412)  and  Gelasius  of  Cyzi- 
cum  (a.  d.  476).  This  list  requires  to  be  briefly  ex- 
amined. 

liarly,  as  in  the  former.  Supposing  the  }  to  mean  on,  the  Syriac 
Peshito  of  this  passage  may  be  rendered  as  follows  :  "  And  that  if 
I  should  tarry  long,  thou  mayest  know  how  it  becomes  thee  to 
behave  thyself  in  the  house  of  God,  which  is  the  church  of  the  liv- 
ing God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth ;  and  verily  great  is  this 
mystery  of  Godliness,  that  he  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and 
was  justified  in  the  Spirit,  &c."  The  Ethiopic  version  is  substan- 
tially the  same  ;  and  the  Erpenian  Arabic,  according  to  Dr.  Hen- 
derson, not  only  admits  of  being  so  rendered,  but  is  incapable  of 
any  other  construction  ;  for  the  conjunction,  and  not  the  relative,  is 
clearly  employed  in  it. 

Now  if  this  be  the  true  construction  of  these  versions,  it  is  obvi- 
ously most  probable  that  their  authors  read  ©sog  in  ver.  16  ;  for  no 
other  nominative  can  be  understood,  in  any  of  them,  to  the  verb  sig- 
nifying "  was  manifested  ;"  and  the  expression  of  the  nominative 
was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  double  occurrence  of  the  name  of 
God,  in  the  preceding  verse.  Dr.  Henderson  observes  that  the 
Syriac  translator  has  omitted  the  ©s^s  of  the  Greek  text  in  2  Cor. 
vi,  16,  on  a  precisely  similar  ground. 

II.  The  Philoxenian  version,  either  with  or  without  the  marginal 
emendation,  may  safely  be  regarded  as  an  authority  for  ©so?.  The 
sixteenth  verse,  in  this  version,  may  be  literally  rendered  as  fol- 
lows :  "  And,  confessedly,  great  is  the  mystery  of  the  good 
fear  of  God,  who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the 
Spirit,  &c."  By  rendering  the  terms  signifying  "  the  good  fear 
of  God,"  pietatis,  Dr.  White  has  thrown  the  testimony  of  this 
version  into  obscurity;  but,  in  the  original  Syriac,  it  is  just  as 
plain  as  in  the  English,  that  the  relative  ♦  can  relate  only  to  the 
preceding  substantive — "  God."  It  was  obviously  the  intention  of 
the  marginal  annotator  by  the  addition  of  the  pronoun  OOL  to 
render  this  relation  more  definite  and  unquestionable ;  for  that 
more  pointed  form  of  the  relative  (viz.  ♦  OQL)  is  frequently  ap- 
plied, in  this  version,  to  the  divine  Being.  That  the  Philoxenian 
translator  read  ©sbj,  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  all 
other  places  of  N.  T.  in  which  shei^ila  occurs,  he  renders  the  term 
by  "  fear,"  or  "  good  fear,"  without  the  addition  of  the  name  of 
God.  Of  these  examples,  as  many  as  seven  occur  in  this  very 
epistle.  On  the  other  hand,  when  Paul  uses  the  term,  %oas^iia, 
this  translator  faithfully  introduces  the  Divine  name.  Vid.  1  Tim. 
ii,  10.  See  Defence,  S^c.  pp.  31 — 35,  54. 
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Jerom,  in  his  commentary  on  Isa.  liii,  has  used  the 
expressions  "  Qui  apparuit  in  came,  justificatus  est 
in  spiritu."  He  has  used  them,  however,  in  the  course 
of  his  own  reasoning,  without  any  citation  of  the  apos- 
tle Paul ;  and  since  Jerom  was  the  author  or  emenda- 
tor  of  the  Vulgate,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  read 
either  og  or  &sog,  but  only  o,  qitod. 

Epiphanius,  in  his  book  against  heretics,  when  en- 
gaged in  proving  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  writes 
as  follows  :  A^a  Ssog  ix,  Qbov  re  Ylvzvybcx,  ro  clyiov  u 
s^pzvffuvTO  01  Tov  rif/jf](Jbarog  rov  y^oo^tov  vo(r(pfffa^ivoi,  rj  og 
l(pa,vi^oij&7i  h  ffu^Kt  shixui&j^'/]  h  'Trvivf/jaTr  rovrov  (jbzlZ^ov  ovk 
lyjA)  Xsysiv.*^  "The  Holy  Spirit  is  God  of  God,  to 
whom  they  lied  who  kept  back  of  the  price  of  the 
field  ;  and  again,  (He)  who  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh,  was  justified  by  the  Spirit.  Than  this,  I  can  say 
nothing  greater."  That  Jesus  Christ,  himself  God, 
was  nevertheless,  in  his  human  character,  justified  by 
the  Spirit,  was  the  greatest  thing  that  could  be  said, 
in  proof  of  the  divine  dignity  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  plain 
that  the  argument  of  Epiphanius  includes  the  notion 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  that  it  would  be  much 
clearer,  were  we  here  to  read  Qsog  instead  of  og.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed,  that  in  another  passage  of  his 
works,  where  he  repeats  the  argument  verbatim,  og 
is  omitted,  and  l(pai/i^a07^  is  quoted  without  any  go- 
verning nominative.^  These  considerations  weaken, 
though  they  do  not  destroy,  the  testimony  of  Epi- 
phanius in  favour  of  the  reading  og. 

I  have  already  quoted  Theodore  of  Mopsuesta,  who 
plainly  read  og. 

Cyril,  on  whose  testimony,  as  of  Alexandrine  au- 
thority, Griesbach  chiefly  relies,  is  claimed  as  a  sup- 
^  Contra  Hccr.  74,  6.  ^  Anchoratus,  c.  69. 
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porter  both  of  og  and  of  0£oV.  In  his  address  to  the 
Emp.  Theodosius  de  Jide,  he  twice  speaks  of  the 
great  mystery  of  godHness,  and  says,  that  this  mys- 
tery was  no  other  than  Christ,  or  the  Word  himself, 
from  God  the  Father,  who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh 
— og  l^avs^ad/]  h  (toc^ki.^  Here  there  is  no  direct  quo- 
tation of  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  and  the  og  of  Cyril  is  nothing 
more  than  the  relative  agreeing  with  the  preceding 
substantive  used  by  himself — in  the  one  case  X^^s'os', 
in  the  other,  Koyog.  In  his  explanation  of  the  Ana- 
themas, he  clearly  quotes  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ed.  of  Paris,  a.  d.  1638,  with  the  reading 
©soV ;  but  Wetstein  (after  the  Benedictine  editors) 
assures  us  that  the  best  MSS.  of  Cyril  here  support 
the  reading  og.  This  may  be  considered  as  Gries- 
bach's  strongest  ground  for  citing  Cyril  as  an  author- 
ity for  that  reading  ;  especially  since  Photius  and 
CEcumenius,  when  referring  to  this  passage  in  Cyril, 
mention  his  having  quoted  the  words  of  the  apostle 
as  og  l(pavi^ojOri,  &c.^  In  two  other  passages  of  the 
works  of  Cyril,  where  he  directly  cites  ITim.  iii,  16, 
both  times  with  ©soV,  and  without  any  variation  in 
the  manuscripts,  Griesbach  is  of  opinion  that  the 
course  of  his  argument  supplies  an  internal  evidence 
of  his  having  really  read  and  quoted  the  apostle's 
words  as  og  \<p(x,viPu6ri,  &c.  The  following  version  of 
the  two  passages  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  his 
own  conclusion  on  this  subject.  To  me  it  does  not 
appear  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  father's  argu- 
ment, which  countervails  the  external  evidence  af- 
forded by  his  text,  that  he  read  0£oV. 

The   passages  in   question  are  in   his  treatise  De 
Recta  Fide.     In  the  first,  he  is  proving  by  citations 
8  Sec.  7,  8.  ?,  Photii  MS.  and  (Ecian.  in  ioc.   1  Tim. 
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from  Scripture,  "  Quod  fides  in  Christum  sit  tanquam 
in  Deum"  "  Without  controversy,  great  is  the  mys- 
tery of  godliness  ;  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  &c. 
Who  was  he  that  was  manifest  in  the  flesh  ?  Most 
assuredly,  the  Word  from  God  the  Father — for  on 
this  principle  the  mi/stety  of  godliness  is  great.  God 
was  manifest  in  the  flesh  ;  was  seen  of  angels  when 
he  ascended  into  heaven  ;  was  preached  among  the 
Gentiles  by  the  Holy  apostles  ;  was  believed  on  in 
the  world.  And  we  do  not  say  that  he  was  merely 
a  man  amongst  us,  but  as  God  in  the  flesh,  who  was 
born  according  to  our  nature.  And  he  was  taken  up 
into  glory  that  he  might  hear  God  the  Father  saying. 
Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand  until  I  make  thine  enemies 
thy  footstool."  '  The  second  passage  also  relates  to 
the  divinity  of  Christ.  After  again  quoting  1  Tim. 
iii,  16,  he  argues  as  follows:  "If  the  Word,  being 
God,  may  be  said  to  have  become  man,  without  lay- 
ing aside  his  deity — always  continuing  in  that  nature 
which  he  originally  possessed — then  indeed  great, 
without  controversy  great,  is  the  mystery  of  godli- 
uess.     But  if  Christ  is   considered  a  common  man, 

&c then  how  was  he  manifested  in  the  flesh  ? 

Is  it  not  obvious  that  every  man  is  in  the  flesh  and 
could  not  otherwise  be  seen  ?"^     The  point  on  which 

^  Ka/  o/zoXoyov/J^hug  f.'Aya  Isri,  z.  t.  ?..  Qiog  i^aviPoJSr],  •/..  r.  X.  Tig  6  sv 
cagx/  favi^oi^iic  ;  7\  hrfkov,  or/  'jravrrin  -/mi  vavroog  6  sx  ©sou  Uar fog  Jioyog ; 
o'-jTOJ  ya^  'iarai  /J^sya  ro  rr^g  rjGiZiiag  /j^vGryj^iov.  Oilg  efiavs^ui&rj  h  Ga^xi, 
u(pdri  ds  dyyiXcig,  avaZahoiv  iig  ov^avovg,  s%T,!^\)yJri  sv  sUvcGi  dia  rojv  dylojv 
uToaToXuv,  stictivStj  8s  Iv  7iC6[jjij)'  xai  o'Jri  'jrcu  (pa/xh,  or/  xaff  rjfxdg  dvO^u-rrog 
ccrrXug,  d^X  ug  Qshg  b  ca^xi,  xai  7mS  T^fLug  yiya^dg'  dviX7j(p6rj  dh  xul  sv 
S&'^Jj,  ha  Xsyovrog  dxo'jGT]  roO  0£oi;  xa/  -rargo's*  xd&o\j  vx  h'^^ic^'J  fiou,  soug  dv 
"^u)  roi/g  s^&^ovgeov  b'TTcmdiov  raiv  irodciuv  ffov.  Ed.  Liitet.  a.  d.  1638,  torn. 
V,  pars  2,  p.  124. 

"  £/'  ©Eog  wv  0  Aoyog,  svavS^w^TT^dai  Xsyoiro,  xal  oh  hrj  tou  fMihlg  rb  uvai 
Qiog.  dXX'  h  o/g  rjv  du  ha(XiV(jiT  iiiya  drj  tots,  xa!  o/jboXoyovfjyevug  fi'sya 
Ist}  to  t5j5  ihoiZsiag  (jlvst^iov  u  bs  dv^^uvog  vosrrai  xoivbg  6  X^iarhg 
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Griesbach  insists  in  relation  to  these  passages  is  this 
— that  their  author  grounds  his  argument  from  1  Tim. 
iii,  16,  for  the  divinity  of  Christ,  rather  on  the  force 
of  the  words  fivffrri^tov  and  i(p(x,vz^u)On  than  on  that  of 
the  word  0soV.  That  there  is  some  weight  in  this  re- 
mark must  be  allowed  ;  but  on  the  supposition  that 
Cyril,  according  to  the  present  reading  of  his  text, 
quoted  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  with  0£oV,  be  may  be  consi- 
dered as  offering,  in  the  above-cited  passages,  an  ex- 
planatton  of  that  term,  with  which  explanation  his 
subsequent  argument  is  in  full  accordance.  "Who 
was  manifested  in  the  flesh  ?  God  ;  that  is  the  Word, 
who  came  from  God  and  who  was  of  the  same  nature 
with  Him.  It  was  in  the  character  of  God  incarnate 
that  Christ  was  manifested  in  the  flesh — an  expres- 
sion which  cannot  apply  to  the  birth  of  a  mere  man 
— and  herein  lay  that  mystery  of  godliness  of  which 
the  apostle  speaks."  Such  is  the  substance  of  the 
father's  remarks  on  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  and  there  is  ob- 
viously nothing  in  them  which  disproves  his  having 
read  Osoj.  That  this  is  Cyril's  true  reading,  in  the 
former  of  these  passages,  is  confirmed  by  the  au- 
thority of  Euthymius  Zigabenus,  who  in  the  twelfth 
century  so  read  and  quoted  his  words. ^ 

On  the  whole  it  appears,  that,  in  reference  to  the 
present  question,  the  evidence  of  Cyril  is  neutral. 

Gelasius  of  Cyzicum,  who  lived  in  the  5th  Century 
and  wrote  an  account — by  the  learned  deemed  fictitious 
— of  the  Council  of  Nice,  is  cited  by  Wetstein  as  an 

Tw;  h  ffaoxi  rmpavi^uTai ;  xairoi  rrojg  ou'/^  d-affiv  iva^/n;,  6V/  rrag  uvOpwroc, 
iv  ga^yJ  Ti  icri ;  -/.ai  oxjy.  av  srigwc  osuiro  riffi ;  p.  l.')3, 

■'  Euthyiiiiiis  was  a  Greek  monk,  wlio  under  the  auspices  of  tlic 
emperor  Alexius  Comiienus,  arranged  a  collection  of  passages  from 
the  works  of  the  fathers,  on  the  subject  of  orthodox  Christianity  ; 
Cave  Hist.  Lit.  tom.  i,  p.  451. 
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authority  for  og.  Griesbach  has  adopted  the  citation  ; 
but  it  appears  that  he  read  neither  og  nor  0£oV,  but  o ; 
for  he  introduces  Macarius  in  the  Council,  as  quoting 
the  passage  in  the  following  terms,  Kara  r^v  (puv^v  rov 
S-ecTgff/oy  UoivXoVf  jO/sya  Iffri  ro  rrjg  ivaz^ziag  i/jvarri^iov,  » 
l(p(x,vs§co0>]  h  ffcc^zr  rovr  'iffrtv  6  rov  Qsov  viog.  "  Accord- 
ing to  the  declaration  of  St.  Paul,  great  is  the  mystery 
of  godliness,  ivhic/i  was  manifest  in  the  flesh ;  that  is, 
the  Son  of  God."  * 

The  very  slender  authorities  which  have  hitherto 
been  adverted  to  in  favour  of  the  reading  og,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  strengthened  by  the  testimony  of  Libera- 
tus,  an  African  ecclesiastic,  who  flourished  a.  d.  553, 
and  wrote  a  breviary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  church 
in  respect  to  the  Nestorian  and  Eutychian  controver- 
sies. This  writer  informs  us,  that  Macedonius,  Bishop 
of  Constantinople,  was  banished  from  his  see  by  the 
Emperor  Anastasius,  a.  d.  circa  500,  on  the  strange 
charge  of  his  having,  as  a  Nestorian  heretic,  corrupted 
the  text  of  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  by  changing  og  into  cog.  Since 
however  the  reading  cog  is  a  very  unlikely  one,  and  no 
trace  of  it  appears  in  any  other  existing  authority,  it 
is  probable  that  the  passage  in  Liberatus  is  itself  cor- 
rupt, and  that  for  cog  we  ought  to  read  Qeog.  That 
such  is  the  fact,  we  may  conclude  from  a  repetition 
of  the  story  in  the  works  of  Hinkmarus,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims,  a.  d.  845.  This  author  has  evi- 
dently borrowed  from  Liberatus,  with  whose  breviary 
he  declares  himself  to  be  acquainted,  when  he  in- 
forms us  that  Anastasius  expelled  Macedonius  from 
his  see,  under  the  plea  of  his  being  a  Nestorian,  and 
on  the  charge   of  his   having,    by  the  change  of  a 

*  Vid.  Gelasium,  in  Actis  Concil.   Nic.  ap.  Mansium,  torn,  ii, 
p.  872. 
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single  letter,  converted  OC  in  1  Tim.  iii,  10,   into 

This  curious  story  is  probably  false  ;  for  no  other 
ecclesiastical  historian  gives  any  account  of  such  a 
charge  against  Macedonius  ;  and  the  charge  itself  was 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  allegation  of  his  being  a 
Nestorian.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Nestorians  that 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Son  of  Mary  were  different 
persons  ;  and,  therefore,  that  Mary  was  not  "  the 
mother  of  God."  Had  it  been  the  intention  of  Ma- 
cedonius to  establish  this  opinion  by  any  perversion 
of  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  he  may  surely  be  supposed  to  have 
changed  0£oV  into  og  rather  than  the  reverse.  This  is 
indeed  so  obvious,  that  it  may  perhaps  be  questioned 
whether  the  story  in  Liberatus  has  not,  through  some 
falsification  of  copies,  and  before  the  days  of  Hink- 
mar,  been  completely  reversed.  On  the  supposition, 
however,  that  the  charge  against  Macedonius  was 
what  Hinkmar  declares  it  to  have  been,  that  charge 
was  certainly  groundless  ;  for  we  are  in  possession 
of  many  proofs,  that  the  reading  Qzog  was  received 
in  the  Church  of  Christ  long  before  the  date,  either  of 
Macedonius,  (a.  d.  500)  or  Ncstorius,  (a.  d.  431.) 
On  the  whole,  little  more  can  be  collected  from  this 
narration,  than  that  og  was  a  reading  known  and  par- 
tially adopted  in  the  sixth  century." 

^  Vid.  OpuscuL  torn,  ii,  p.  449,  Ed.  Paris,  a.  d.  1645. 
^  The  more  I  reflect  on  this  strange  tale,  the  more  I  am  persuaded, 
that  as  far  as  relates  to  the  words  og  and  0£og  it  is  reversed  from 
its  original  form.  Macedonius  was  accused  of  being  a  Nestorian. 
The  doctrine  of  Paul  in  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  that  God  was  manifested  in 
the  flesh,  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  became  incarnate  through  the 
virgin  Mary,  was  directly  opposed  to  the  well-known  heresy  of  tiie 
Nestorians,  that  Mary  "  was  not  the  mother  of  God."  What  then 
could  be  more  natural  than  the  charge  of  his  changing  ©jo;  into  og  ? 
What  more  irrelevant  and  absurd  than  that  of  his  changing  o;  into 
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On  a  review  of  the  ascertained  authorities  for  the 
reading  oV»  we  may  well  be  astonished^  at  the  assertion 
of  Griesbach,  who  says,  "  Tuentur  scilicet  banc  lec- 
tionem  antiquissimi  omnium  classium  testes."  The 
classes  of  witnesses  to  which  he  refers,  and  into  which 
he  has  himself  divided  the  MSS,  versions,  and  fa- 
thers, are  the  Alexandrine,  the  Byzantine,  and  the 
Western.  His  supposed  Alexandrine  evidences  for 
the  reading  oV,  are  those  of  MSS.  A,  C,  17  ;  Versions, 
Copt.  Sahid.  Ethiop.  and  Cyril.  Alex.;  but  the  whole 
of  these  authorities,  with  the  single  exception  of  MS. 
No.  17,  are  either  against  the  reading  in  question,  or 
extremely  doubtful.  The  same  may  be  said  of  MSS. 
F  and  G,  and  Jerom,  Griesbach's  Western  evidences. 
The  Western  class,  as  has  been  already  observed,  ge- 
nerally supports  the  reading  o,  quod,  and  although  it 
is  most  probable  that  this  reading  originated  in  oV,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  versions  and  fathers  which  present 
the  reading  o,  cannot  themselves  be  fairly  cited  as  au- 
thorities for  og.  With  respect  to  the  Byzantine  class, 
it  is  unanimous  in  the  support  of  the  reading  0£oV. 
So  completely,  on  the  present  occasion,  does  the  de- 
claration of  this  usually  impartial  critic  fall  to  the 
ground ! 

I  may  now  proceed  briefly  to  state  the  evidences 
which  support  the  received  reading  OsoV- 

I.  Manuscripts.  With  the  exception  of  No.  17  and 
73,  on  Griesbach's  list,  which  read  oV, — of  D,  which 
(primd  manuj  reads  oV — of  F  and  G,  which  are  some- 
what doubtful, — and  of  A  and  C,  whose  reading  of 


7  *  *  J  j^Q^y  reckon  D  as  in  the  same  class  with  A  and  C,  i.  e.  as 
an  authority  for  ©gig,  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  though  not  perfectly 
ascertained. 
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0£oV  is  not  perfectly  ascertained,  —  all  known  and 
collated  MSS.  of  Paul's  epistles,  not  defective  in  the 
passage,  unquestionably  read  Qzog.  "  Reliqui  codices 
nostri,"  says  Wetstein,  "  (quibus  J.  Berriman  addit 
ultra  quinquaginta  alios)  magno  consensu  habent 
^soV."  "  Cajteri  quos  novimus  omnes,"  says  Griesbach, 
"etiam  Matthaeani  13,  Alteiiani  8,  et  Biichiani,  32, 
cxhibent  S^soV."  Although  the  multitude  of  MSS. 
which  thus  ind'isputablij  support  the  commonly  re- 
ceived reading  of  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  are  probably  none 
of  them  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  10th  century,  yet 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  have  been  discover- 
ed in  many  different  places,  and  must  have  emanated 
from  a  considerable  variety  of  more  ancient  author- 
ities. It  is  impossible  therefore  to  deny  that  their 
clear  and  uniform  testimony  in  favour  of  the  reading 
^2oV  is  of  great  importance.  Here  we  may  observe 
that  although  the  plurality  of  these  small-letter  MSS. 
are  considered  by  Griesbach  as  belonging  to  the  By- 
zantine class,  many  of  them  are  allowed  by  him  to 
have  affinity  with  the  recenslo  occidentalis.  And  he 
has  himself  informed  us  that  MSS.  6,  10,  23,  31, 
37,  39,  46,  47,  on  his  list,  (which  all  present  the 
reading  ^soV,)  are  severally  allied  to  the  Colbert 
MS.  17.  These  therefore,  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
his  system  of  classification,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  re- 
censio  Alexandrina  ;  so  that,  among  the  manuscripts, 
"omnium  classium  testes"  support  the  reading  ^goV. 

II.  Versions.  We  have  already  found  occasion  to 
observe  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  ancient  versions 
of  N.  T.  support  the  reading  o,  quod.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions appear  to  be  a  Slavonic  MS.  version,  cited 
by  Griesbach,  and  the  Arabic  version  of  Walton's 
Polyglott,   which  both    read   ^£oc.     The  latter  is   de- 
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scribed  by  Walton  as  a  version  of  considerable  anti- 
quity ;  and  its  evidence  in  the  present  controversy  is 
of  the  more  importance,  because  it  is  allowed  to  be 
of  Alexandrine  origin.^ 

III.  Fathers.  It  has  often  been  urged  against  the 
received  reading  in  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  that  it  is  not  sup- 
ported by  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  first 
three  centuries  after  Christ.  This  however  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  fact. 

Ignatius  (a.  d.  100)  speaks  of  "  God  manifested  as 
man," — (dzov  ccvO^cu'Trivcog  (puvs^ovf/jivov.^  The  probability 
of  his  having  had  in  view  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  when  he 
employed  these  terms  —  so  similar  to  those  of  the 
apostle  with  the  reading  ^zog  —  is  enhanced  by  his 
stating  the  doctrine  as  one  of  the  "^celebrated  mi/s- 
teries"^  of  our  religion.  Dr.  Burton,  who  makes 
this  remark,  observes  that  it  also  applies  to  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (a.  d.  194), 
Aoyog  yag  avrog  (JbVfTr^^iov  i[/j(p(zvsg'  Qiog  h  a,vd^co-7r&),  zal 
6  dv^coTog  Qzog,  "The  Word  himself  is  a  mystery 
revealed  ;  God  in  man,  and  man,  God."  ^ 

^  "  Duse  tamen  hodie  extant  inter  Christianos  versiones  bibliorum 
Arabicse  :  una  Antiochena  quam  nondum  vidi ;  altera  Alexandrina 
sive  jEgyptiaca  a  Christianis  sub  Patriarcha  Alexandrino  usur- 
pata,  cvijiis  exemplar  scriptum  annis  abhinc  300,  Gabriel  Sionita 
nactus  in  Bibliis  Parisianis  publicavit ;  quod  etiam  multis  in  locis  ex 
MSS.  antiquis  suppletum,  ubi  Parisiense  deficiebat,  in  nostris  bibliis 
habetur."     Vide  Walton  Proleg.  cap.  v,  ^  9 ;  cap.  xiv,  §  18,  23. 

*  *  I  am  glad  of  the  present  opportunity  of  correcting  and  im- 
proving the  statement  made  above  respecting  the  ancient  versions 
of  1  Tim.  iii,  16.  To  those  which  read  ©sog,  Dr.  Henderson 
adds  the  Georgian,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  from 
Greek  MSS.  about  the  year  600.  The  Philoxenian  Syriac,  may 
now  be  quoted  as  clearly  appertaining  to  the  same  list.  It  also 
appears  that  the  Syriac  Peschito,  the  Ethiopic,  and  the  Erpenian 
Arabic,  probably  read  Qiog.  Vid.  Not.  supra  pp.  384,  385. 
^  Ad.  Ephes.  c.  19.  -^  /xvitTTi^ia  x^avyrjc. 

~  Pccdag.  lib.  iii,  cap.  1.  See  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Niceyie 
Fathers  to  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  Oxf.  1826. 
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The  following  passages  are  of  the  same  description, 
and  may  not  unfairly  be  adduced  as  indirectly  alluding 
to  1  Tim.  iii,  16. 

Constitutiones  Apostolicoe,  Ssog  %v^(z . . . .  o  l'7ri(pa,vsig 
^(m7v  h  ffu^xh  '^  O  Lord  God  who  didst  appear  to  us 
in  the  flesh."  ^  Gregory  Thoiimaturgus  (a.  d.  *240), 
or  Apollinaris  (a.  d.  170), — ©so?  h  aa^ySi  (pccvs^coOiig, 
"  God  manifested  in  the  Jlesh^  *  Catena  edited  by 
Wolff,  rov  h  aci^yJ  (puvz^udivra  ^goV  "  Him  who  was 
God  manifested  in  the  flesh"  ^  Hippolytus,  precep- 
tor of  Origen,  (a.  d.  200)  Ovrog  Tr^ozyJcov  elg  x.6(7[JjOv 
^iog  &v  adof/jurt  k^ccvspco^rj.  "  He  coming  into  the  world, 
was  God,  manifested  in  a  body."  ° 

Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  A.  d.  264,  in  his 
letter  against  Paul  of  Samosata,  (who  taught  that 
Christ  was  a  mere  man)  introduces  the  very  words 
of  the  questionable  part  of  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  with  the 
reading  ^£oV,  and  as  he  does  this  by  way  of  confirm- 
ing his  argument,  it  must,  I  think,  be  allowed  that 
he  has  actually  quoted  the  passage.  "  Christ  is  one," 
says  this  writer,  "  who  is  in  the  Father,  the  co-eter- 
nal Word.  His  person  is  one,  for  he  was  the  invi- 
sible God,  and  became  visible  ;  for  God  ivas  manifest 
in  the  flesh,  [Qsog  yao  l^pavzpu&yj  h  cot^yJl)  being  made 
of  a  woman — even  he  who  was  begotten  of  God  the 
Father." '' 

3  vii,  26. 
*  Apud  Photium,  cod.  233.  ^  In  Act.  iii,  23. 

^  Contra  Noetum,  c.  17.  vid.  Wetstein,  in  loc. 
^  The  objection  which  some  persons  have  made  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  epistle,  on  the  ground  that  it  contains  the  word  o/zoolkt/oc, 
(which  was  afterwards  so  much  employed  in  the  Arian  controversY) 
is  refuted  by  Bishop  Bull :  Dcf.  Fid.  Nic(r.n.  §  2,  cap.  xi,  pp.  134, 
135.  Another  objection  mentioned  by  Cave  is,  that  the  fathers 
ofAntioch,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius,  affirm  that  Dionysius,  when 
he  wrote  his  epistle  against  Paul  of  Samosata,  did  not  condescend 
even  to  salute  him,  but  directed  the  ieltcr  to  the  c/inrch  :  whereas, 
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In  the  extract  now  given,  we  have,  as  appears 
most  probable,  an  ancient  Alexandrian  authority  for 
the  reading  ^soV.  Another  authority  in  its  favour, 
of  the  same  class,  and  in  the  following  century,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Athanasius,  who,  in  an 
epistle  against  the  followers  of  the  same  Paul  of 
Samosata,  makes  an  extensive  use  of  1  Tim.  iii,  16, 
quoting  and  arguing  upon  it  as  containing  the  words 
0£oV  l(pa,vz^oj&yi.^  Wetstein  would  indeed  persuade  us 
that  this  epistle  is  not  one  of  this  writer's  genuine 
productions,  but  that  it  came  from  the  pen  of  Apol- 
linarius  or  some  Eutychian.  I  believe,  however, 
that  an  attentive  perusal  of  it  will  suffice  to  con- 
vince every  impartial  inquirer  that  it  could  not  be 
written  by  an  Eutychian ;  ®  but  that  it  contains  the 
orthodox  sentiments,  and  is  composed  in  the  clear 
yet  turgid  style,  of  Athanasius  himself.  Dupin  ob- 
jects to  this  epistle  that  the  Son  is  described  in  it 
as   a    separate    hypostasis    in   the   Trinity  ;    whereas 


in  the  epistle  now  extant,  he  speaks  to  Paul  in  the  second  person  : 
Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vii,  c.  30.  But  this  declaration  confirms,  as 
I  apprehend,  the  genuineness  of  the  treatise ;  for  although  Paul  is 
therein  addressed,  his  name  is  pointedh/  omitted  in  the  salutation^ 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  letter  was  consigned  by  Dionysius  to 
the  care  of  the  church  at  Antioch.  Vid.  Ep.  adv.  Paul,  Sam. 
Mansii  Coll.  Concil.  torn,  i,  p.  1040. 

8  Vid.  Athan.  Op.  Ed.  Colon,  a.  d.  1686,  torn,  i,  p.  591. 
^  Apollinarius  and  the  Eutychians  pretended  that  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God  was  a  mere  phantasy,  and  that  he  never 
truly  assumed  the  nature  of  man.  On  the  contrary,  the  followers 
of  Paul  of  Samosata,  asserted  that  the  deity  of  Christ  was  a  fiction, 
and  that  he  was  onli/  a  man.  In  the  epistle  written  against  the 
latter  doctrine,  Athanasius  insists  on  the  reality  and  immutability 
of  the  Godhead  of  Christ ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  repeatedly  de- 
clares that  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  thus  that  God  became 
man.  On  the  supposition,  however,  (adopted  by  some  learned  men) 
that  this  treatise  came  from  the  pen  not  of  Athanasius  but  of  Apol- 
linarius himself,  it  aftbrds  a  still  more  ancient,  and  perhaps  equally 
important,  authority  for  the  reading  0iog. 
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Athariasius  is  accustomed  to  use  this  word  to  signify 
not  a  person  in  the  Trinity,  but  the  substance  of  the 
godhead.  This  objection,  however,  is  unfounded ; 
for  the  word  vToffTucrig  does  not  occur  in  the  treatise. 
Cave  has  recorded  this  epistle  among  the  genuine 
works  of  Athanasius. 

The  doubtful  testimony  of  Cyril,  who  was  a  pres- 
byter of  the  church  at  Alexandria  early  in  the  fifth 
century,  hgis  already  been  examined.  I  would  here 
observe  in  addition,  that  the  genuineness  of  the  read- 
ing ^soj,  in  the  works  of  that  author,  is  rendered 
the  more  probable,  by  the  evidences  now  adduced  of 
its  having  been  the  reading  adopted  at  Alexandria  in 
the  two  preceding  centuries. 

The  next  authority  to  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
reading  ^soV,  is  that  of  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Nysse, 
A.  D.  370.  In  his  tenth  oration  against  Eunomius, 
he  is  speaking  of  the  passages  in  which  the  apostle 
Paul  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  the  name  of  God,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  that  he  meant  the 
true  and  supreme  God.  After  citing  Rom.  ix,  5,  and 
Tit.  ii,  13  ;  he  proceeds  to  iTim.  iii,  16,  as  follows: 
Ti[jjO0ico  hi  hiccpprjhrju  (^oa,  on  6  Qsog  ipaviouOrj  Iv  (xugKi, 
lliKuiojOrj  h  '7rvzv[jbUTi.  "  But  to  Tin)othy  he  proclaims 
in  plain  terms  that  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
justified  by  the  spirit."  The  reader  will  perceive 
that  this  author,  in  citing  the  apostle's  words,  has 
inaccurately  placed  the  article  before  ^iog ;  but  this 
was  not  a  mistake  of  any  moment,  since  ^sog  and 
0  ^£oV,  in  the  Greek  Scriptures,  equally  signify  the 
supreme  God.  That  the  copies  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, which  Gregory  was  accustomed  to  peruse, 
contained  the  word  ^£oV  in  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  is  uncjues- 
tionable. 
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From  the  works  of  Basil  the  Great,  the  brother  of 
Gregory,  (a.  d.  370)  Wetstein  has  cited  the  following 

words  : — rou  ^hzyaXov  fijuarnpiov,  on  6  zv^iog l(pavi^aj6ri 

h  (Tcc^Ki.  From  this  brief  and  inadequate  quotation, 
he  concludes  that  Basil  did  not  read  Qsog.  From  an 
examination  of  the  whole  passage,  however,  the  reader 
will  readily  deduce  the  opposite  conclusion.  ToD  fcs- 
yccXov  fLvs7]^i6v  T'^v  yji^giv  ....  oVg  0  Ky^/0?  'Ttavra  })ii^i'k&wv 
rot,  sig  Z'Tri^ikziocv  rizovroc  rov  y'ivovg  roov  av&PU'Troov,  Itti  -rao-/ 
r^v  otK&iccv  \x,a^iGcx,ro  ^[uv  I'^ihriiJjiav.  'd(piXr]ffs  ya^  ro 
zocvTov  -TrXuffiJjCi,  TT^urov  ft^h  hioc  irccr^ia^yjijv^  uv  ol  ^loi  v-tto- 

^iiyijjocrcc sircc  vo^Jbov  'ihcoKZv  sig  ^oi^hiccv s/ra  too- 

<P'/jrag z^irag ^gra  Tccurccg   rovrovg,  \x  lay^a^ruv 

rm   Ti^zgojv,  avrog  {.(pavz^oj^ri  h  aa^x,).     "The  grace  of 

the  great  mystery when  the  Lord,  after 

performing  all  things  which  appertain  to  the  care  of 
the  race  of  mankind,  completed  the  whole,  by  freely 
bestowing  upon  us  his  personal  presence.  For  he 
benefited  his  creature  man,  first,  by  means  of  the 
patriarchs,  whose  lives  are  our  examples,  &c. :   then 

he  gave  the  law  to  assist  us next  the  prophets 

and  the  judges after  all  these,  in  the  last  days, 

HE  WAS  HIMSELF  manifested  in  the  flesh."'  It  is 
very  obvious  that  by  zvgiog,  in  this  passage,  Basil  sig- 
nifies the  Supreme  Being.  His  doctrine  is,  that  God 
was  manifested  in  the  flesh ;  and  since  the  passage 
which  reminded  him  of  this  doctrine,  and  to  which 
he  alludes,  in  confirmation  of  it,  was  1  Tim.  iii,  16; 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  he  there  read  Qsog. 

Our  next  authority  is  Chrysostom.  Wetstein  has 
made  an  attempt  by  a  conjectural  criticism,  to  weaken 
the  evidence  of  Chrysostom  in  favour  of  the  reading 

^  Basil.  Epist.  241,  alias  65. 
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©soV :  but  in  this  attempt  he  has  failed ;  for  there  are 
two  passages  in  the  works   of  this  writer,   in  which 
this   reading   of  1  Tim.  iii,  10,  is  perspicuously  sup- 
ported.    The  first  is  in  his  homily  de  heato  Philogo- 
nio,  which  was  delivered  a.  d.  386.     Speaking  of  the 
incarnation  of  the  Son,  he  says,  ro  hi  Qzov  ovru  av^^m- 
Tov  ^iX^/TCii  yzvifj^oii  Koci  avaayj,a^cn  piOiToc(D}jvcci  roffovrov 
offou  ouhe  hidvoici  hi^dfr'^oii  huvuTui,  rovro  Isi  ro  (ppiKcuhisccrov, 
zoii   SKTrKri^sctig   yz^ov   o   ^;)   zed  YiavXog  ^av^uQov  'iXsyev 
x,ou  6[MoXoyov[jbivcjg  (/j'sycc  Isi  ro  rrjg  sv(Ts(5siccg  (Jbvs^owv  'ttoIov 
[jbiya;  Qsog  l(pavzou^yj  h  traoyj.     "But  that  he,  beins^ 
God,  should  be  willing  to  become  a  man,  and  should 
bear  to  descend,  in  a  degree  which  the  understanding 
cannot  comprehend — this  is  most  awful  and  astonish- 
ing.    Paul  wonders  at   it,   and   says, — '  And  without 
controversy,  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness.'  What 
great  (mystery)?  '  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh.' "^ 
The  other  passage  (which  alone  is  noticed  by  Wet- 
stein)  is  in  the  Homilies  on  I  Tim.     It  is  written  in 
the  same  spirit,  and  is  equally  explicit  as  to  the  read- 
ing ^zog-     After  quoting  the  passage  with  that  read- 
ing, Chrysostom  comments  on  it  as  follows  :  Tovrisiv, 
7}  otx,ovo[jtjia.  yj  V'tts^  tjftjSv'  (Jbrj  (LOt  siTD^g  rovg  zuhcuvag,  fjbj^hs  rot, 
ayia  rcuv  ocyicov,  (Mrihl  rov  a^^/s^la*  sv^og  Isi  rrjg  oiKOv^ivrig 
ri  l%,/i\rifyicc'  Ivvoj^trov  ro  ^jV^yj^iov^  zai  (ppi%Ki  'iyjug'  kui  fjjvgyi- 
§i6v  Isi  /cocl  f/Aya,  koa  ivm^ziag  (JjV?^piov,  kcci  oi/joKoyouyji- 
vcog,  ov  Z>Trov(Mivcog,  uvuiL^i^o'kov  yu^  Isiv  h-TTZihtj  tts^I  h^kuv 
hiccrccrr6(/jei>og  ovhh  roiovrov  siTrev  oiov  h  roj  KzviriKu,  slg 
'irzoov  rivayzi  ro  T^ay^jjO,   Xiycov,   Qsog  l^uH^oj^ri  \v  aupyJ, 
rovrisiv  6  A)^[jjtou§yog  cu(p?}yi.     "  The  mystery  of  godli- 
ness— that  is  the  economy  instituted  for  us.     Speak 
not  to  me  of  the  bells,  or  of  the  holy  of  holies,  or 

-  Hoin.  vi,  Va\.  Bi'nc(li(;t.  toni.  i,  p.  497. 
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of  the  high  priest.  The  church  is  the  pillar  of  the 
world.  Consider  the  mystery,  and  thou  wilt  have 
cause  to  tremble.  It  is  a  great  mystery — a  mystery 
of  godliness — universally  confessed,  and  not  a  sub- 
ject of  question,  for  it  is  beyond  doubt.  Since,  when 
discoursing  of  the  priests,  (according  to  what  we  read 
in  Leviticus)  he  said  nothing  of  this  kind,  he  now 
brings  the  matter  to  a  diflbrent  point,  and  says,  God 
ivas  manifest  in  the  Jiesh,  that  is,  the  Creator  became 
visible.'' ' 

Theodoret  (a.  d.  423)  whose  authority,  as  an  early 
and  elaborate  commentator  on  Scripture,  is  of  con- 
siderable importance,  supports  the  reading  Giog  with 
equal  clearness,  ©zog  i(pavz^ajOr}  Iv  cragKi — Qsog  yag  av 
xul  Qiov  viog,  zai  ao^ocrov  'iy^mv  r^v  (pvaiVy  hf^Kog  axaav 
ivuv^gcj'^yjffccg  lymro — "  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh  ; 
for  he  being  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  and  possess- 
ing an  invisible  nature,  by  becoming  a  man,  was  made 
manifest  to  all  men."* 

Euthalius,  bishop  of  Sulca,  who  published  the  epis- 
tles of  Paul,  and  divided  them  into  chapters,  (a.  d. 
462,)  headed  the  chapter  containing  1  Tim.  iii,  16, 
with  the  words  "tts^i  ^siccg  ca^Kuffzcog.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  his  editor  Zacagni,  it  clearly  appears, 
that  Euthalius  read  OsoV.* 

To  these  authorities  are  to  be  added  several  others 
of  a  later  date,  yet  by  no  means  destitute  of  weight, 
viz.  Johannes  Damascenus,  (a.  d.  730) "  Epiphanius 
Catanensis  (a.  d.  787)'  Photius,  (a.  d.  858)'  (Ecu- 
menius  (a.  d.  900)^  and  Theophylact  (a.  d.  1077).' 


^  Horn,  xi,  Ed.  Ben.  torn,  xi,  606.         *  In  loc. 

^  Vid.  Berriman  Crit.  Diss,  on  Tim.  iii,  16,  p.  217. 

''  In  loc.  7  Vid,  Berriman.  p.  224. 

"  Vid.  Berriman,  p.  225.  ^  In  loc.  ^  In  loc. 
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It  appears  then,  that  the  various  readings  of  1  Tim. 
iii,  l(i,  which  have  so  extensively  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  bibhcal  critics,  are  6  l(pccvi§a/d'/i,  og  i^ccvsga^dri,  and 
02oV  i(pa,viDcu&ri. 

That  the  reading  o  which  is  considered  to  be  sup- 
ported by  several  oriental  versions,  and  by  one  uncial 
MS.  (D),'^  is  adopted  by  the  post-Nicene  Latin  fathers, 
with  little  or  no  exception. 

That  notwithstanding  these  authorities,  since  this 
reading  derives  scarcely  any  support  from  the  Greeks; 
since  the  Latins  probably  quoted  the  passage  without 
reference  to  the  original,  in  imitation  one  of  another, 
and  in  support  of  a  peculiar  notion  of  their  own  ; 
since  the  use  of  {jbvs^^iov  to  describe  Jesus  Christ  per- 
sonally, is  abhorrent  from  the  style  and  doctrine  of 
the  apostle  ;  and  since  the  change  of  og  into  o  is  much 
more  probable,  than  that  of  o  into  og,  we  may  con- 
clude, with  Griesbach,  that  o  is  a  supposititious 
reading. 

That  the  question  therefore  lies  between  og  and 
Qsog. 

That  although  the  formation  of  OC  from  (3C  by 
omission,  is  more  probable  than  that  of  OC  from  OO 
by  addition,  yet  since  cither  of  these  circumstances 
might  occur,  and  since  construction  allows  of  either 
reading,  the  question  can  be  settled  only  by  a  com- 
parison of  authorities. 

-  *  '   1  now  consider  D  an  aiitlioritv  lor  &dg. 


.'i  1 
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VERSIONS. 


FATHERS. 


Lastly,  That  the  comparison  stands  as  follows  :- 

05  0shg. 

MANUSCRIPTS.  The Augian  and  Bo-  The  Augian  and  Bo- 
ernerian  (F  and  G,  a  ernerian  (Fand  G,  a  sin- 
single  authority)  pos-  gle  authority)  probably, 
siblij.  Two  small-let-  The  Alexandrian  &  Eph- 
ter  MSS.  (17  and  73)  rem  (A  and  C)  almost 
certainly.  certainly.^  With  the  ex- 

ception of  17  and  73, 
all  collated  small-letter 
MSS.  of  every  class  cer- 
tainly. 

Arabic  Polyg.  and  MS. 
Slavonic,  certainly. 

Armenian,  possibly.'* 

Ignatius  (a.  d.  100) 
Clemens  Alex.  (a.  d. 
194),  and  others,  proba- 
hly. 

Dionysius  Alex.  (a.  d. 
264)  if  genuine,  as  is 
probable,  pretty  clearly. 

Athanasius  (a.  d.  326) 
if  genuine,  as  is  probable, 
certainly. 

Cyril  Alex.  (a.  D.  41 2) 
in  parte,  probably. 

Basil  (a.  d.  210)  pro- 
bably. 

Gregory  Nyss. (a.  D.  370)"^ 
Chrysostom  (a.  d.  386) 
Theodoret  (a.  d.  423) 
Euthalius  (a.  D.  462)  s^ 

Damascenus  {a.  d.  730)   )>  j 
Epiphan.,jun.(A.u.  787) 
Photius  (a.  d.  858) 
Oicumenius  (a.  d.  900) 
Theophylact(A.  d.  1077)J 

.T  **  To  A  and  C  may  now  be  added  Beza's  MS,  the  D  of  Griesbach. 
*  *  *  The  comparison  of  versions  will  now  stand  as  follows  : — 
For  oc — NONE.      For  Gsog — The  Arab.  Polyg.       1 

Slavonic  MS. 

Georgian 

The  Philoxenian 
Syriac 

The  Syriac  Peschito  1 

Ethiopic  >probably 

ErpcnianArabic  \ 


NONE. 


Cyril  Alex.  (a.  d. 
412)  in  jmrte,  proba- 
bly. 

Epiphanius  (a,  d. 
390)  probably. 

Theodore  Mopsuest. 
(A.  D.  400)  clearly. 

Also  some  persons 
in  the  6th  century,  as 
appears  from  the  story 
told  by  Liberatus  and 
Hinckmarus, 


>  certainly . 

\  luith  sufficient 
I      clearness. 
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On  a  riiciture  consideration  of  this  comparative  state- 
ment, I  deem  it  to  be  indisputable,  that  the  evidences 
in  favour  of  ©soV,  which  inckide  many  of  the  Alex- 
andrine, some  of  the  Western,  and  nearly  all  the  By- 
zantine authorities,  greatly  preponderate  over  those  in 
favour  of  og\  and  although  a  considerable  allowance 
may  reasonably  be  demanded  for  oc^  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  the  most  probable  origin  of  oV  1  cannot 
avoid  concluding,  that  Griesbach,  on  his  own  pro- 
fessed principles  of  classification,  had  no  sufficient 
reasons  for  the  expulsion  of  ©sog ;  hut  that  this  long- 
received  reading  ought  clearly  to  be  retained  in  the 
text  of  the  Greek  Testament. 


*  *  Such  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  brought 
by  the  mere  comparison  of  the  respective  authorities 

^  *  *  I  have  long  been  of  the  sentiment  that  the  strongest 
ground  in  favour  of  the  reading  oj,  is  the  apparent  probabiHty  of 
its  having  been  the  origin  of  the  reading  o.  But  Dr.  Henderson 
has  suggested  an  origin  for  &,  or  rather  for  the  Latin  quod,  which 
affords  no  evidence  wliatever  in  favour  of  o;,  and  which  certainly 
wears  the  appearance  of  considerable  probability.  Quod  is  the 
reading  of  the  Vulgate,  and  probably  of  that  ancient  Latin  version — 
the  VeUis  Itala — mentioned  by  Augustine,  from  which  the  Vul- 
gate was  formed ;  and  on  the  authority  of  these  versions,  this 
reading  became  nearly  universal  among  the  later  Latin  fathers. 
Now  it  appears  that  between  the  Latin  version  and  the  Syriac 
Peschito,  there  exists  a  remarkable  correspondence,  for  which  there 
seems  to  be  no  better  way  of  accounting,  than  by  the  supposition, 
that  when  the  author  of  the  Vetus  Itala  was  executing  his  task, 
he  took  the  Syriac  Peschito  for  his  guide,  (f  this  was  the  case_ 
nothing  could  be  more  natural,  than  his  adoption  of  quod  after 
sacrament  urn,  when  he  oljserved  the  Syriac  )  .  Yet  this  ,♦  was 
probably  no  relative  at  all ;  but  only  a  conjunction,  signifying 
"  that;"  in  which  case,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  author  of  the 
Peschito  did  not  read  o,  but  Oilg.  Thus  the  prevalence  of  the 
reading  quod  in  the  Western  church,  may  have  arisen,  not  from 
the  existence  of  any  MSS.  which  presented  either  n  or  o;  in  1  Tim. 
iii,  16;  but  from  a  mcic  accidental  ambiguity  in  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion ! 
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for  0  and  Qsog, — a  conclusion,  of  which,  as  I  appre- 
hend, no  man  can  deny  the  soundness,  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  the  examination  of  comparative  evidences. 

In  order,  however,  to  confirm  its  correctness,  we 
may  briefly  appeal  to  the  apostolic  context,  and  to  the 
common  sense  of  every  reader  of  Scripture.  When 
the  apostle  begins  his  sentence  w^ith  oiLokoyovihivug, 
"  without  controversy,"  it  is  evident  that  he  is  about 
to  introduce  some  emphatic  statement.  And  from  the 
succeeding  words,  ^^  great  h  the  W2z/5^erz/ of  godliness," 
it  is  equally  clear,  that  this  statement  relates  to  some 
highly  important  doctrine,  appertaining  to  the  deep 
things  of  God,  and  inscrutable  to  the  wisdom  of 
man. 

Now  that  he  who  (og)  was  manifest  in  the  flesh, 
was  also  justified  by  the  Spirit ;  and  further,  that  the 
same  person  was  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the 
Gentiles,  &c.,  are  propositions  which  present  no  mys- 
tery to  the  understanding.  But  "  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh"  is  at  once  the  central  point,  and  the  "  great 
mystery,"  of  the  christian  religion.  It  is  a  truth  of 
which  we  may  indeed  comprehend  some  of  the  prac- 
tical effects  ;  but  of  which  the  naturae  and  mode  are 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  intellect.  It  be- 
longs to  the  unfathomable  secrets  of  an  infinite  Being. 
While  therefore  the  first  clause  of  this  remarkable 
verse,  may  almost  be  said  to  preclude  the  reading  oV, 
it  demands  the  reading  ^soV,  and  claims  it  as  its 
own. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  apostle,  in  verse 
15,  calls  the  Church  of  Christ,  svXog  zai  B^cciacioc  rrjg 
ccXfj^eiag,  "  the  pillar  and  basis  of  truth."  He  makes 
use  of  this  figure  in  writing  to  Timothy,  who  was 
then  resident  at  Ephesus— a  city  adorned  with  nume- 
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rous  superb  monuments,  and  inscribed  pillars.  What 
then  can  be  more  probable  than  Dr.  Henderson's  sup- 
position, that  the  same  figure  is  implied  in  verse  16, 
and  that  the  "  great  mystery  of  godliness,"  of  which 
the  church  bears  the  impress,  is  here  represented  as 
an  emphatic  inscription  on  an  imaginary  column  ? 

0soV 
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ADDmONAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON    1  TIM.   Ill,    16. 

Although  the  conchision  to  which  we  are  now  come 
appears  to  rest  on  a  solid  basis,  it  may  be  useful  to 
dwell  for  a  short  time  on  this  passage  of  Scripture,  as 
read  hij  Grieshach  and  the  editors  of  the  U.  N.  P". 
When  deprived  of  S^soV,  it  can  no  longer  be  cited  as 
a  direct  declaration  of  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ :  ne- 
vertheless, even  in  this  form,  it  contains  an  obvious 
allusion  to  that  doctrine. 

"  Without  controversy  great  is  the  mystery  of  god- 
liness. He  who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh  was  jus- 
tified by  the  Spirit,  &c."  The  singular  and  striking 
phrase,  ^' ivas  manifested  in  the  flesh ^^  is  explained 
by  the  editors  of  U.  N.  V.  as  follows  :  "  was  evidently 
a  real  man,  a  proper  human  being,  and  not  a  man  in 
appearance  only,  as  the  Gnostics  and  Docetae  taught, 
to  whom  the  apostle  seems  to  allude." 

The  Docetae,  who  entertained  the  notion  here  men- 
tioned, and  who  derived  their  title  from  loKiu  videor, 
were  the  followers  of  Julius  Cassianus,  and  did  not 
make  their  appearance  until  nearly  the  close  of  the 
second  century.''  These  persons,  therefore,  could  not 
have  been  the  objects  of  the  apostle's  attention.  With 
respect  to  the  Gnostics,  their  general  opinion  appears 
to  have  been,  that  Christ  was  a  superangelic  and  m\- 
"  Vid.  Recs'  Cyclop,  in  voc. 
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passible  Being  who  descended  into  Jesns,  as  into  a 
receptacle,  at  the  time  when  the  latter  was  baptized. 
Thus  they  made  the  Christ  and  Jesus  separate  per- 
sons. It  appears,  however,  that  a  division  of  this  sect 
held  the  doctrine  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Docetae ; 
namely,  that  Jesus  was  himself  the  Christ,  but  that 
he  lived  (as  a  man)  and  died — only  in  appearance.^ 

Although  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
apostle  had  here  any  view  to  the  refutation  of  this 
particular  heresy  —  a  purpose  for  which  he  would 
scarcely  have  selected  the  verb  Itpavs^aiOyj — it  is  clear 
that  the  passage  relates  to  the  proper  humanity  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  for  ca^i,  as  we  have  elsewhere  found 
occasion  to  observe,  denotes  not  merely  the  visible 
body  of  a  man,  but  the  human  nature.^ 

But  although  the  real  humanity  of  Christ  is  by  all 
Christians  admitted  to  be  true,  it  is  neither  the  whole 
truth  respecting  him,  nor  the  wJiole  doctrine  here  al- 
luded to.  Had  it  been  the  apostle's  intention  to  assert 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  real  man,  and  nothing  else,  or 
in  other  words,  that  he  was,  as  the  editors  conceive 
him  to  have  been,  a  mere  man — it  is  quite  incredible 
that  he  would  have  employed  the  phrase  "  was  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh."  Who  does  not  perceive  that  this 
phrase  involves  the  idea  of  the  appearing  in  the  Jlesh 
of  a  Being  who  had  previously  subsisted  invisibly  ? 

"^  "  Sed  corruunt  (Gnostici)  iterum  dicentes,  euin  qui  siirsum  est, 
Christum  et  Salvatorem  non  natum  esse,  sed  et  post  baptisma  ejus 
qui  sit  de  dispositione  Jesu,  ipsum  sicut  colunibain  in  cum  descend- 
isse  :"  Irenceus  Contra  Hcer.  lib.  iii,  cap.  x,  Ed.  Ben.  p.  186. 
*'  Quoniam  autem  sunt  qui  dicunt,  Jesuni  quidem  receptaculum 
Christi  fuisse,  in  quern  desupcr  (pia«i  columbam  descendissc  Chris- 
tum   et  esse  quidem  filium  Jcsuni,  patrcm  vero  Christum, 

et  Christi  patrem  Deum  :  ahi  vero  putative  eurn  passum  naturali- 
ter  impassibilcm,  cxistentcm  r  cap.  xvi,  p.  204.  Sec  also  Iqna- 
tius,  Ep.  ad  SmyriKEOs. 

"  Vid.  i,  It;   iii,  ^i,  S^c. 
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In  reference  to  this  point,  tiie  words  of  Cyril  are  wor- 
thy of  heing  recalled  to  our  attention, — "  If  Christ  is 
considered  a  common  man,  how  was  he  ^manifested  in 
the  flesh  ?'  How  indeed  can  it  fail  to  be  universally 
understood,  that  every  man  is  in  the  flesh,  and  could 
not  otherwise  be  seen  ?"  ^ 

The  true  key  to  the  apostle's  meaning  in  this  pas- 
sage (whether  we  adopt  or  exclude  the  word  ^soV) 
may  be  found  in  a  variety  of  parrallel  texts.  Vid 
John  i,  1,  14  ;  Rom.  i,  3,  4  ;  viii,  3  ;  ix,  5  ;  1  Cor. 
XV,  47  ;  Phil,  ii,  6,  7  ;  Heb.  ii,  14—18 ;  x,  5  ;  1  John 
i,  1,  2.  These  passages,  together  with  1  Tim.  iii,  16, 
when  considered  in  connexion  with  each  other,  bear 
an  accordant  and  most  satisfactory  testimony  to  the 
joint  doctrines  of  the  deity  and  incarnation  of  Christ. 

In  1  .John  i,  1,  2,  more  particularly,  the  verb  l<pa,viguid7} 
again  occurs,  and  again  expresses  the  appearing  in  the 
flesh  of  him,  who  had  previously  subsisted  spiritually 
and  invisibly.  "  That  which  was  from  the  beginning, 
which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our 
eyes,  and  our  hands  have  handled  of  the  Word  of 
Life.  For  the  Life  was  manifested,  {l(pav£§S0ri)  and 
we  have  seen  it,  and  bear  witness,  and  shew  unto  you 
that  ETERNAL  LIFE  which  was  with  the  Father,  and 
was  manifested  (k(pavi^oj&n)  unto  us,  &c."  "The  word," 
"  the  life,"  and  "  eternal  life,"  are  expressions  else- 
where applied  by  this  apostle,  as  personal  titles  of 
the  Son  of  God  :  *  and  in  the  passage  now  cited,  they 
appear  to  be  incapable  of  any  other  interpretation. 
The  doctrine  of  John,  like  that  of  Paul,  is  plainly 
this  ;  that  Christ,  the  eternal  Word — the  author  and 
giver  of  life,  who  subsisted  invisibly  with  the  Father 

^   Cyril  de  Recta  Fide,  p.  153. 
■■  See  John  i,  1  ;  xiv,  6;    1  John  v,  20;    Rev.  xix,  13. 
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in  the  beginning  of  all  things — was,  by  his  incarna- 
tion, 7nade  manifest — so  that  his  followers  saw,  heard, 
and  handled  him.  Accordingly  John  soon  afterwards 
applies  the  term  lOoiH^udri  expressly  to  tlie  Son  of  God 
— ''  For  this  purpose,  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested, 
{i(po(,vi^oj&ri)  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil."  ^ 

These  observations  will,  I  trust,  throw  light  on  two 
other  passages  in  the  epistles  of  John,  which  plainly 
relate  to   the  same  subject.     "  Hereby  know  ye  the 
Spirit  of  God  :  every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  come  in  the  fiesh  (Iv  (tcc^zi  iXyjXv&orcc)  is  of 
God  :  and  every  spirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  not  of  God."  ^     Again 
— "  For  many  deceivers  are  entered   into  the  world, 
who  confess   not  that   Jesus  Christ   is  come  in  the 
flesh  {l^xoiiiivov  h  <ja^x,i).     This  is  a  deceiver  and  an 
antichrist."  *     The  editors  of  U.  N.  V.  (after  Priestley) 
have  offered  the  same  interpretation  of  these  passages, 
as   of  ITim.  iii,   16.     On  the  words,  "come   in  the 
flesh,"  they  say,  "  that  is,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  real 
man,  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics  and  Docetae,  who 
taught  that  Christ  was  a  man  only  in  appearance." ' 
That  the  real  humanity  of  Christ  is  alluded  to  in  this 
passage  as  well  as  in  ITim.  iii,  16,  is  neither  disputed 
nor  disputable.     But  that  "  to  be  a  real  man,"  and  to 
*'  come  in  the  flesh,"  are  equivalent  expressions — or 
that  the  apostle    would    be   likely   to   use   the  latter 
phrase,  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  that  Jesus  was 
a  man  and  nothing  more — common  sense  forbids  us  to 
imagine.     If  we  take  these  words  according  to  their 
plain  and  obvious  force,  and  compare  them  with  the 

'-  ell.  iii,  8.  '  1  .Tobn  iv,  2,  3.  '  2  Jolin  7. 

^   Nnlr  ill  l()(  . 

3   ti 
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opening  passage  of  the  epistle,  we  shall  not  fail  to 
perceive,  that  the  doctrine,  of  which  the  confession 
is  here  enjoined  as  a  test  of  soundness  in  religion,  is 
that  of  the  incarnation  of  a  divine  Saviour.  It  is, 
that  the  Son  who  had  preexisted  with  the  Father  in 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  actually  took  our  nature 
upon  him,  and  thus  became  the  Messiah  of  Israel, 
and  the  Redeemer  of  the  World. 


No.  XX. 

JESUS  CIIIUST,    "  OUll    GREAT    GOD   AND  SAVIOUR." 

The  doctrine,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  "our  great 
God  and  Saviour,"  may  be  regarded  as  expressly  as- 
sumed by  the  apostle  Paul,  in  the  following  passage. 

'Y.'7n(pa,V7i  yap  tj  YJx^^k;  tov  Qiov  tj  acoT'/]^iog  'jcaaiv  (tvO^coTroig, 
'xocihzvovaa  rj^ag,  'iva  a^vrjffuf/Avoi  rrjv  cca'i^siuv  zcci  rag  Koa- 
IJbiKoig  iTriduf/jiag,  atu^poovcog  /cai  ^ikcciojc  pcoci  guffi^oUg  Z,^(Taj[/jiu 
h  70J  vvv  aicovr  Ylpotyhzyjj^zvoi  t^v  (jjocxcioioiv  IX'TTiha,  kccI 
l'7n(puvncci>  ryjg  ^o;;jc  rov    ^jjzydXov    0£oy  kui    aooT^oog 

TJIJjCUV,     IrjfTOV     XpITTOU'    Og    e^COKiV    icCVTOV    VTTiO    7](Jj00V,     'ivcc 

XvTgcuffyjTUi  ^f/jug  cctto  Taarig  ocvo^iag  kcci  Ku&cc^iayj  iuvTCj 
/MOV  -Trsgiovaiov,  Z^riXojTT^v  Kcckuv  i^ycovJ^ 

"  For  the  grace  of  God  which  bringeth  salvation, 
hath  appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us  that,  denying 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly, 
righteously  and  godly,  in  this  present  world;  looking 
for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appearing  of 
the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who 
gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from 
all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people, 
zealous  of  good  works."    Etig.  Trans. 

King  James's  translators  have  left  us  in  doubt,  whe- 
ther they  understood  the  words  Qiov  and  ^coryj^og  of 
one  or  of  two  persons.  Had  they  intended  to  apply 
Giou  to  the  Father,  and  '^corfjpog  to  Jesus  Christ,  they 
Tit.  ii.  1 1  —  11. 
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would  probably  have  followed  the  example  of  Cran- 
mer,  in  repeating  the  preposition  "o/""  before  ^'' our 
Saviour.'''''  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  understood 
both  these  terms  as  relating  to  Jesus  Christ,  they 
might  certainly  have  expressed  their  meaning  with 
greater  clearness. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  views  of  the  au- 
thors of  our  received  version,  on  the  present  subject, 
we  are  in  possession  of  sound  critical  reasons,  as  well 
as  of  the  authority  of  the  ancient  church  in  general, 
for  understanding  the  terms  02oy  and  '^urrj^og  as  hath 
relating  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  According  to  a 
common  rule  of  Greek  construction,  the  apostle's 
words  T^oahixPi^ivot,  &c.  ought  to  be  rendered,  "  Look- 
ing for  that  blessed  hope  and  the  glorious  appearing  of 

OUR    GREAT    GoD  AND    SaVIOUR    JeSUS    ChRIST,   who 

gave  himself  for  us,  S^c" 

The  rule  in  question  relates  to  the  use  of  the  ar- 
ticle before  attributives ;  i.  e.  before  ivords  ivhich 
indicate  the  attributes  of  a  thing  or  person.  These 
are  adjectives  and  participles  without  exception,  and 
all  such  substantives  as  describe  character,  office,  re- 
lation, and  quality.* 

The  rule  consists  of  two  parts,  and  may  be  stated 
as  follows : 

1.  When  two  or  more  attributives,  joined  by  a 
copulative  or  copulatives,  are  assumed  of  the  same 

'  Cranmer's  version  is,  "  the  appearing  of  the  glory  of  the  great 
God,  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  I  understand  that  in 
WicklifFe's  version,  the  words  God  and  Saviour  are  both  applied  to 
Jesus  Christ. 

^  "  These  substantives,"  says  Middleton,  "  we  find  interchanged 
and  associated  both  with  adjectives  and  with  participles.  They  are 
interchanged,  as  when  o  ^ovKrom  is  put  for  6  BovXiurrig,  and  they  are 
associated  as  in  6  ■n^h^yog  xai  civxo(pdvTrig,  rov  yorira  xal  Ti^irir/MriMra." 
Doctr.  of  Gr.  Art.  Note,  p.  80. 
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person  or  thing,  persons  or  things,  the  article  is  in- 
serted before  the  first  of  such  attributives,  but  is  not 
repeated  before  the  remaining  ones.  2.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  two  or  more  attributives,  so  connected, 
are  assumed  of  different  persons  or  things,  the  article 
is  inserted  before  each  of  them  in  succession. 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  elucidate  the 
Jirst  part  of  the  rule. 

'Pa^ffKtog,  'O  viog  Kcci  zXrj^ovofjbog  rov  re^v/jzorog,  '/lyccv- 
uKTii.  "  Roscius,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  deceased  was 
angry. 

'O  (TV(jb^ovXog  K  a )  prirnj^  \yoj.  "I  who  am  the  coun- 
sellor and  orator."  ' 

Tof  y 01^70,  Kcci  ^DiKavTioToi/jOv  z  ccl  hiuTBTiJbTjzoToc  r>jv 
ToXiTitocv.  "The  cheat  and  purse- cutter  and  destroyer 
of  the  state."  ^ 

Ta  (Jbh  cchxgoi  avuyKulcc  h  s.  "  Things  which  are 
base,  but  necessary."^ 

Tovg  uvToy^ii^oLg  koci  (poviag  raov  ToXtrui/.  "  Those 
who  assault  and  murder  the  citizens."* 

So  also  in  the  New  Testament. 

"ClffTS  rov  rv(p'kov  x,  a  /  Ka)(pov  kou  "kuXiiv  >cui  ^XiTHv. 
"So  that  the  blind  and  deaf  man,  both  spake  and  saw."* 

'Ef  yvcuan  rov  xv^iov  rj^m  k  a ;  (yooTrj^og  \riaov  X^iarov. 
"  In  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ." ' 

Tla^u  ru  SiM  Kui  YluT^l  "Before  God,  even  the 
Father,"  or  rather,  "  Before  him  vvho  is  both  God  and 
Father." ' 

Similar  examples  abound  in  the  works  of  Greek 
writers  both  sacred  and  profane.     It  is  a  mode  of  ex- 

'  Plutarch.     '  Demosthenes.     ^  JEschines.     ^  Herodotus. 

■•  Jsocrutes.  Vid.  Middleton,  Doct.  of  Gr.  Article,  pp.  80,  88. 

^  Matt,  xii,  '22.         ^  'I  Pet.  iii.  'l8.         7  .lames  i,  27. 
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pression  as  common  and  familiar  as  any  which  could 
easily  be  pointed  out;  and  every  Greek  scholar  must 
allow,  that  in  any  such  phrases  as  those  which  have 
now  been  quoted,  the  repetition  of  the  article  before 
the  successive  attributives,  would  be  foreign  from  the 
idiom  of  the  language.  Whatsoever,  therefore,  may 
be  said  respecting  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the 
Greek  article,  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  as- 
cribe this  usage  either  to  chance  or  to  arbitrary  choice. 
Unquestionably  it  must  rest  upon  some  intelligible 
principle. 

On  the  nature  of  that  principle,  we  may  derive  suf- 
ficient information  from  the  able  and,  on  the  whole, 
satisfactory  work,  of  the  late  Bishop  Middleton.  Ac- 
cording to  that  writer,  "  the  Greek  prepositive  article 
is  the  pronoun  relative  o,  so  employed  that  its  relation 
is  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  obscure  ;  which  rela- 
tion, therefore,  is  explained  in  some  adjunct,  annexed 
to  the  article  by  the  participle  of  existence  expressed 
or  understood."  "  Hence,"  he  adds,  "  the  article  may 
be  considered  as  the  suhject,  and  its  adjunct  as  the 
predicate,  of  a  proposition,  differing  from  ordinary 
propositions  only  as  assumption  differs  from  assertion, 
for  this  is  the  only  difference  between  the  verb  and 
the  participle — between  hiv  and  &,V."  *• 

That  Middleton  is  correct  in  his  general  theory — 
that  the  article  o,  ri,  ro,  is  a  pronoun,  (partaking  in- 
deed, like  the  Iiic,  hcec,  hoc,  of  the  Latins,  of  a  de- 
monstrative quite  as  much  as  of  a  relative  character) 
— investigation  appears  fully  to  confirm.  For,  in  the 
Jirst  place,  like  hie,  hcec,  hoc,  and  other  pronouns 
both  Greek  and  Latin,  whether  relative  or  demon- 
strative, the  Greek  article  is  regularly  declined  with 
^  Boot.  Gr.  Art.  pp.  7,  8. 
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genders,  cases,  and  numbers.  This  would  scarcely 
have  been  the  case  had  it  been  as  Jones  imagines,  an 
ecce — a  mere  exclamatory  mark  ot"  definition.  " 

Secondly,  it  is  often  found,  especially  in  Homer, 
without  any  adjunct  whatever,  in  which  case  it  is 
universally  confessed  to  be  a  pronoun,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing and  a  thousand  other  instances. 

^ovaov  ava,  ar^cirov  at^az  KUKrjv, 

"  For  he  was  enraged  with  the  King,  and  excited 
a  deadly  disease  in  the  camp."  ^ 

'O  ya^  hy^^i-      "  For  he  came."^ 

'O  ^h  $^  ol  ikzyz  r  cc  -TTiP  o-TTcuTres.  "But  he  told  him 
the  things  which  he  had  seen."  " 

ToTci  (jbhh}]  }c(x.rs?'/iKii  'TroXio^xi/j.  "But  against Me^e 
the  siege  was  formed."* 

Thirdly,  as  it  follows  from  the  pronominal  nature 
of  the  article,  that  the  participle  of  existence  must 
either  be  expressed  or  understood  between  it  and  its 
adjunct,  so  the  frequent  expression  of  this  participle 
affords  an  evidence  that  the  article  is  indeed  a  pro- 
noun. Thus,  in  the  phrase  0/  [jbdcXigcc  dlioi  0  v  r  e  g 
rj>ci?o(,  vKovrovni,^  ol  is  properly  rendered  by  the  English 
pronoun  those,  with  a  relative — "  those  ivho  are  the 
most  worthy  of  riches  are  the  last  to  grow  rich." 
Nor  is  there  any  ground  for  regarding  the  case  as 
substantially  altered  where  the  participle  of  existence 
is  not  expressed.  Had  Aristotle  written  01  fjuaki^cc 
cl^ioi  yiaisce,  vXovrou/Ti,  it  is  plain  that  ovrsg  must  have 
been  understood,  and  that  01  would  still  have  con- 
tinued in  its  nature  pronominal. 

"^  See  Expl.  of  Gr.  Art.  by  John  Jones,  LL.D.,  p.  3. 
1  //.  A.  I.  9.  -  1.  12.         ■'  Herod,  lib.  i,  ^  68. 

*  Id.  lib.  i,  §  81.  •'  Arist.  de  Mar.  vid.  Midd/rt'ov,  p.  .19. 
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Dr.  Middleton  is  probably  right  in  applying  his 
doctrine  universally,  and  in  asserting  that  the  article 
^^  always  indicates  the  subintellection  of  the  participle 
of  existence,  where  that  participle  is  not  expressed 
or  otherwise  implied."^  This  fact,  however,  appears 
particularly  clear,  as  it  relates  to  the  article  when 
used  before  attributives.  In  the  participles  of  other 
verbs,  that  of  existence  is  involved  and  virtually  ex- 
pressed ;  ^  and  when  it  is  not  expressed  before  ad- 
jectives, or  attributive  substantives,  (used  with  the 
article,)  common  sense  obviously  leads  us  to  supply 
it.  Who  does  not  perceive  that  o  ciyot^^og  is  o  uv  dycc- 
^0?,  he  that  is  good ;  and  o  0£oV,  o  uv  Qzog,  he  that  is 
God  ?  The  same  ellipsis  takes  place  when  adverbs 
are  used  attributively.  Ta  ccvd)  is  ra,  ovroc  ccvoj,  the 
things  which  are  above  :  ra  zaru,  rcc  ovra  kcctoj,  the 
things  which  are  beneath. 

In  addition,  I  have  only  to  remark,  that  the  pro- 
nominal nature  of  the  article  appears  to  have  been 
very  familiar  to  the  apostle  Paul,  who  often  uses  it 
instead  of  the  relative  pronoun,  as  in  the  following 
examples  among  many  others — rov  yzvo^zvov  (for  og 
iyinro)  Iz  (T'7ri§(Jburog  Auf^ih,  "  who  ivas  made  of  the 
seed  of  David  :"  ^  ■rac/  rolg  ovviv  (for  oil  miv)  hVaf(i,7i^ 
"to   all  who  are  in  Rome  :"  ^  a.v^^oj'Trcov   tuv  r^v  kkri- 

6  Mid.  p.  44. 
■^  "  Scaliger  says,  that  though  the  Romans  rejected  from  their 
language  the  simple  word  ens,  they  used  it  in  the  composition  of 
their  active  participles,  so  that  audiENS  is  anw'M  utv.  This  is  true, 
no  doubt :  but  how  happens  it  that  umvuv  ojv  is  foreign  from  the 
Greek  idiom  ?  Evidently  because  the  Greeks  have  made  the  same 
use  of  u)v  which  the  Latins  made  of  eris  :  they  have  incorporated  it 
with  their  participles  of  the  present  tense  in  each  of  their  conjuga- 
tions :"  Mid.  Doct.  Gr.  Art.  p.  44.  The  same  principle  applies 
to  participles  of  all  tenses,  and  voices. 

^  Rom.  i,  3.  ^  ver.  7. 
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to 


Ss/af  ■Ka.rzyjjvrm  (for  ol  x.ariy^ovfft)  "  of"  the  men  who 
hold  the  truth  :"  *  Xf/?oV  'O  m  (for  og  hh)  I'^t  TravrcHv, 
"  Christ,  who  is  over  all."  ^ 

On  the  supposition  then,  that  Middleton's  general 
doctrine,  on  the  subject  of  the  Greek  article,  is  cor- 
rect, how  does  it  apply  to  the  rule  now  stated,  viz. 
that  when  two  or  more  attributives,  joined  by  a  copu- 
lative or  copulatives^  are  assumed  of  the  same  person 
or  things  persons  or  things,  the  article  is  inserted 
before  the  Jirst  of  such  attributives,  but  is  not  re- 
peated before  the  remaining  ones  P  The  application 
of  the  principle  to  the  rule  is  easy  and  clear.  Since 
the  article  with  its  adjunct  contains  an  assumptive 
proposition,  it  follows  that  every  time  the  article  is 
repeated,  we  have  a  fresh  assumption.  But  in  the 
case  supposed  by  the  rule,  the  successive  attributives 
relate  to  the  subject  of  a  single  assumption,  and  there- 
fore the  repetition  of  the  article  before  each  of  them, 
would  form  a  contradiction  in  terms — it  would,  as 
Middleton  observes,  involve  the  absurdity  of  "  adding 
an  individual  to  himself.'^ 

Thus,  in  the  phrase  'O  rvpXog  kcci  Ko^ipog,  we  have 
a  single  assumption  relating  to  an  individual  subject, 
and  we  render  the  words  he  that  is  blind  and  deaf; 
but  if  the  article  be  inserted  before  zco(pog  as  well  as 
rv<pXog,  we  shall  have  two  assumptions,  and  these 
must  be  understood  as  relating  to  two  individuals. 
In  such  a  case,  we  must  render  the  Greek  "  He  that 
is  blind,  and  he  that  is  deafT  On  the  supposition 
that  rv(p'kog  and  KU)(pog  relate  to  the  same  person,  the 
omission  of  the  article  before  x,oj(pog  is  not  an  ellipsis, 
as  some  persons  imagine,  but  is  required  by  a  common 
principle  of  construction.  So  plain  is  this  principle, 
*  Rom.  i,  18.  *  Rom.  ix,  5. 
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and  so  universal  appears  to  be  its  application,  that 
wherever  we  find  attributives  assumed  in  a  sentence, 
and  connected  by  a  copulative  or  copulatives,  with 
the  article  prefixed  before  each  of  them,  we  may 
consider  the  repetition  of  the  article  a  sure  indica- 
tion that  they  severally  relate  to  distinct  persons  or 
things.^ 

^  Dr.  Middleton's  theory  respecting  the  subintellection  of  the 
participle  of  existence,  between  the  article  and  its  adjunct  or  pre- 
dicate, is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  customary  omission  of  the  arti- 
cle in  the  following  cases  : 

1st.  In  propositions  which  merely  affirm  or  deny  existence,  as 
igrh  sTiffryi/j^Tj,  Arist. — "  There  is  knowledge,"  oux.  sari  &sog, 
Ps.  liii,  1 — "  The  fool  hath  said,  there  is  no  God."  Had  the  arti- 
cle been  used  before  sTriSTrjfMri  and  ©sec,  the  existence  of  both  would 
have  been  thereby  assumed;  in  which  case,  to  affirm  the  existence 
of  the  former,  would  have  been  superfluous,  to  deny  that  of  the 
latter,  contradictory  in  terms. 

2nd.  Before  nouns  preceded  by  verbs  or  participles,  substantive 
or  nuncupative,  as,  a/V/og  ii(j.t  rou  'ttoKs/mv — "  I  am  the  cause  of 
the  war:"  Demost.  Ahaio;  s'xr/.aXoufj.svog — "  Called  the  just." 
Here  the  article  would  be  required  before  a'lrio;  and  dlxaiog  were  it 
not  for  the  preceding  verb  and  participle,  which  are  of  a  nature 
to  preclude  the  iiecessity  of  such  an  assumption  as  the  article 
would  indicate. 

3rd.  Before  verbs  of  appointing,  choosing,  creating,  &c.  as  iiyi- 
fiuv  xai  -A-vDiog  fi^i'^ri  (^iXi'TT'Trog  ocravruv  — "  Philip  was  chosen  the 
leader  and  master  of  them  all."  This  case  is  resolvable  into  the 
former,  as,  sJmi,  to  he,  is  properly  supplied  after  the  verb  fi^s'^7] : 
vid.  Mid.  61 — 65.  "  The  omission  in  these  several  cases,"  says 
Middleton,  "  however  different  they  may  appear,  is  one  and  the 
same,  being  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  subintellection  of  the 
participle  of  existence  :"  p.  66. 

When,  however,  the  existence  of  the  predicate  is  intended  to  be 
assumed,  it  is  accompanied  by  the  article  even  after  verbs  substan- 
tive ;  as  in  1  Kings  xviii,  39  :  Ku^/og  ahrog  Igtiv  'O  &sog. — "  Jehovah, 
He  is  God."  Here  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  assumed, 
and  the  object  of  the  proposition  is  to  identify  Jehovah  with  him. 
The  question  was  whether  Jehovah  or  Baal  was  God.  The  pro- 
position asserts,  that  "  Jehovah — He  is  God."  In  similar  propo- 
sitions, it  sometimes  happens  that  there  are  two  or  more  predicates, 
in  which  case  they  may  each  of  them  take  the  article,  even  though 
they  are  simple  attributives,  as  in  2  John  7  :  Olrog  kriv '  O  TXdvog 
xal  'O  ' AvTiy^^^idTog — "  He  is  the  Deceiver  and  the  Antichrist."  I 
conceive,  that  in  this  instance,  the  verb  and  its  nominative  are  to 
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This  observation  naturally  leads  to  some  consider- 
ation of  the  second  branch  of  the  rule — namely,  that 
ivheu  two  or  more  attributives,  connected  by  a  copu- 
lative or  copulatives,  are  assumed  of  different  persons 
or  things,  the  article  is  employed  be/ore  each  of  them 
in  succession.  Examples  illustrative  of  this  part  of 
the  rule,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  following 
may  suffice. 

EXAMPLES. 

AvTovvrcci  [/jh  kcu  yjxi^ovai  xcci  oi  cc(p^ovig  zoc]  ol  (p^o- 
vi(/jOi,  ku)  01  hiiXoi  zdi  01  avhoiioi — Both  the  foolish 
and  the  wise,  both  the  cowardly  and  the  brave,  are 
liable  to  sorrow  and  joy.* 

To  ^sXriov  zai  ro  yfi^ov — The  better  and  the  worse.* 
"^vypov  Vi  ro  avvayov  kcci  (Tv/z^Tpov  6[jbotctjg  roi  re  (Tvyysvrj 
Kcc)  rot,  (jjTj  {>ijjo(pv\a.,  (an  example  which  illustrates  both 
parts  of  the  rule)  "  Cold  which  alike  contracts  and 
combines  both  congenial  and  uncongenial  substances."*^ 
liolg  ayuyjoic,  ku)  roclg  ^1%^'' — "To  unmarried  men 
and  to  widows."  ^ 

It  ought  indeed  to  be  observed,  that  this  branch  of 
the  rule,  applies  to  the  use  of  the  article  before  nouns 
of  every  description,  whether  attributives  or  not.  Thus 

be  understood  before  the  second  predicate — "  He  is  the  Deceiver 
and  (he  is)  the  Antichrist."  This  example  contains  no  infringe- 
ment of  the  Rule  part  1,  because  as  Middleton  observes,  (in  loc.) 
the  writer  is  not  here  assuminrj  the  union,  in  one  person,  of  the 
two  characters  of  Deceiver  and  Antichrist,  but  is  asserting  the 
identity  of  the  person  spoken  of,  with  each  of  them  distinctively. 
Had  the  proposition  been  differently  constructed — had  the  writer, 
for  example,  intended  to  convey  the  idea,  that  he  who  was  the 
Deceiver  and  Antichrist  was  coming — he  could  not,  with  any  cor- 
rectness, have  inserted  the  article  before  the  second  attributive.  We 
should  then  have  read  'O  cXacoj  -/.a!  ' Avri^o/groi  hy^-rai.  John  xiv, 
6,  and  Rev.  i,  11,  present  examples  of  the  same  kind. 
^  Pinto  in  Gorgia,  §  42.  ^  Id.  §  44. 

^'  Aristot,  dc  Gcncrat.  ct  Corrupt,  lib.  ii,  cap.  2. 
"  1  Cor.  vii,  8. 
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we  read  in  Plato,  7uv  Kv^cjv  xcci  tuv  rihovm — "  Ot 
pains  and  pleasures:"*  and  in  Sophocles, 

"The  lightning  of  Jupiter  and  celestial  justice."®  Toy 
'i^yov  TTJg  •TTiffTScug  pcat  tqv  ko'tcov  r^jg  ccyoiTrTjg — "Of  the 
work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love."  *  It  is  almost 
needless  to  remark,  that  similar  instances  abound  in 
every  Greek  writer. 

The  principle  of  this  branch  of  the  rule,  is  equally 
clear  with  that  of  the  former.  Since  each  of  the  con- 
nected nouns  in  these  examples,  relates  to  a  distinct 
individual,  and  therefore  forms  the  subject  of  a  dis- 
tinct  assumption,  and  since  such  assumption  can  be 
properly  expressed  only  by  the  article  with  its  adjunct 
or  predicate,  (the  participle  of  existence  being  in  every 
case  expressed  or  understood)  it  plainly  follows  that, 
in  grammatical  strictness,  the  article  is  required  before 
the  second  and  following  nouns,  just  as  much  as  it  is 
before  the  first  noun  in  the  series. 

But  although  this  latter  branch  of  the  rule  rests, 
like  its  precursor,  on  a  clear  principle,  it  is  by  no 
means  observed  in  practice  with  equal  uniformity. 
The  former  part  of  the  rule  is  broken  only  when  the 
article  is  improperly  and  anomalously  inserted — a  fault 
into  which  no  competent  Greek  writer  would  be  likely 
to  fall :  but  the  latter  part  is  infringed  by  that  which 
is  comparatively  easy  and  natural — omission  ;  and 
omission  or  ellipsis  is  generally  considered  justifiable, 
and  in  point  of  fact,  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  when- 
ever it  is  productive  of  no  obscurity  or  confusion  in 
the  sense. 

8  Gorgias,  kA\.  ^  Electr.  1,  1059. 

1  1  Thess.  i,  3. 
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Although,  therefore,  our  rule  is  in  point  of  principle 
apphcable  to  nouns  of  every  description,  and  is  gene- 
rally  observed,  it  is  nevertheless  liable  to  be  infringed, 
when  they  are  the  names  of  substances  or  of  abstract 
ideas,  as  'O  Xi'^og  xcci  y^^vffog.  "Stone  and  gold." 
T^^  ccTTZt^iciP  Kai  ccToiihvaiuv.'^  "Inexperience  and 
unskilfulness."  In  all  such  cases,  the  operation  of 
ellipsis  is  allowable  because  productive  of  no  incon- 
venience. Since  one  substance  or  one  abstract  idea, 
cannot  possibly  be  the  same  as  another,  no  obscurity, 
in  such  instances,  can  arise  from  the  omission  of  the 
article. 

But  when  the  connected  nouns  are  attributives,  the 
rule  becomes  more  important,  and  is  far  more  exactly 
observed.  Since  it  almost  always  happens  that  a  va- 
riety of  attributives  may  be  predicated  of  the  same 
person,  the  omission  of  the  article  before  any  of  them, 
when,  in  such  a  series  as  has  been  described,  they  arc 
intended  to  relate  respectively  to  different  persons, 
would  for  the  most  part  be  productive  of  great  obscu- 
rity, and  therefore  the  ellipsis  is  no  longer  justifiable. 
Even  as  it  relates  to  attributives,  however,  the  rule 
is  liable  to  certain  limitations,  which  do  not  involve 
this  difficulty. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  proper  names,  since  every  one 
knew  that  Alexander  and  Philip  were  different  per- 
sons, -^schines  ran  no  risk  of  becoming  ambiguous, 
when  he  used  the  expression  rov  AXi^ccvhoov  koc)  O/- 
Xi'TT'Trov:  neither  can  Luke  be  considered  to  have  ex- 
pressed himself  obscurely,  when  he  wrote  ervv  r oj 
Xiavkco  zee)  Bae^a|3a.'  The  repetition  of  the  article 
before  the  second  proper  name,  is  however  both  more 

■   Plntn.  ■'»  Acts  XV,  '22, 
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correct  and  more  usual,  and  in  these  and  some  similar 
instances,  the  omission  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
circumstance,  that  the  two  persons  mentioned,  were 
previously  well  known  in  connection  ivith  each  other* 

Again,  the  article  is  sometimes  omitted  before  the 
second  attributive,  when  such  attributive  is  placed  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  first,  or  when  it  is  in  its  na- 
ture incapable  of  being  predicated  of  the  same  thing 
or  person.  Thus  Diogenes  Laertius  having  divided 
some  of  Plato's  dialogues  into  two  kinds,  viz.  '^ico^rj- 
yjdrizog  and  Tgcc^rixoc,  subdivides  the  former  into  rov 
cpvaizov  zat  Xoytzou,  "  the  natural  and  speculative^'  and 
the  latter  into  rov  tj^izov  zee)  'Trokinzov,  "  the  moral 
and  political"  Here  the  omission  of  the  article 
before  the  second  attributives,  although  somewhat 
awkward,  is  consistent  with  clearness  ;  as  it  plainly 
is  also,  in  the  following  examples,  to  kfjuov  zai  ovz 
IfLov,  "  that  which  is  mine  and  that  ivhich  is  not  mine  :"  ° 
7  0  offiov  zcci  (iiTj,  "  that  which  is  holy  and  that  which  is 
not  so  :" "  (/jiTu^v  rov  Totovvrog  zcci  Tuffy^ovrog,  "  between 
the  doer  and  the  sufferer^  In  these  and  all  similar 
cases,  there  is  an  obvious  ellipsis  ;  and  that  ellipsis  is 
harmless. 

Lastly,  a  similar  omission  of  the  article  sometimes 
takes  place  when  the  attributives  are  of  the  plural 
number — the  reason  of  which  is  sufficiently  evident. 
Although  several  attributes  and  offices  may  easily  be 
united  in  a  single  person,  and  several  characters  in  one 
substance,  it  is  highly  improbable,  that  a  plurality  of 
persons  or  substances  should  all  present  the  same 
combinations.  Thus,  were  we  required  to  describe 
two  persons,  the  one  a  Pharisee,  the  other  an  Elder, 

*  See  Middleton,  pp.  117,  118. 
^  Plutarch.         ^  Plato.         ''  Plato. 
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we  should  express  ourselves  very  improperly  did  we 
say, 'O  (paoiffuiog  zcct  '7r§s(T(ivre§og,  instead  of 'O  (puoiaaiog 
xcci  'O  -TTPSfflouregog :  but  were  we  speaking  of  the  Pha- 
risees and  Elders  in  the  plural,  and  under  the  notion 
that  the  Pharisees  were  not  of  necessity  Elders,  nor 
the  Elders  Pharisees,  it  would  be  inelegant  rather 
than  inaccurate  to  omit  the  second  article,  and  to  say, 

With  these  limitations,  which  so  conspicuously  arise 
out  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  may  fairly  be  said, 
that  the  second  branch  of  our  rule  is  of  universal  ap- 
plication in  the  Greek  language.  Examples  of  its 
observance  are  perpetually  met  with  in  Greek  wri- 
ters ;  and  instances  of  its  infraction,  (within  the  pre- 
scribed limits)  if  ever  to  be  found,  and  they  are  on  all 
hands  allowed  to  be  extremely  rare)  can  be  ascribed 
only  to  great  carelessness  of  composition.  It  is  in 
vain  that  "  Gregory  Blant,''  in  his  "  Six  more  Letters 
to  Granville  Sharp"  amuses  himself  and  his  readers 
by  proving  that  the  rule  is  not  observed  in  English  ; 
for  it  is  nevertheless  indisputably  true  that  it  is  ob- 
served in  Greek.  And  equally  in  vain  is  it,  that  this 
unknown  author  objects  to  the  rule  because  of  its 
limitations  ;  for  both  coincide  with  the  analogy  of 
grammar  in  general.  The  rule,  like  other  rules  of 
composition,  rests  upon  a  principle ;  and  its  limita 
tions,  like  theirs,  arise  from  the  tendency  which  pre- 
vails in  most  writers  to  express  themselves,  notwith- 
standing precise  grammatical  principles,  with  as  mucli 
faciHty  and  brevity  as  is  consistent  with  clearness. 

Now,  although  it  is  universally  admitted  that  our 
rule,  as  thus  limited,  is  very  generally  observed  by 
classical  Greek  writers,  the  question  naturally  arises 
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whether  it  can  be  safely  applied  to  the  less  cultivated 
dialect  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles  ?  Some  of  the 
opposers  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  appear  to  consider, 
that  little  more  is  necessary  for  the  decision  of  the 
present  branch  of  the  controversy,  than  to  ridicule 
the  notion  of  extracting  doctrines  from  the  words  of 
these  "  rude  Hellenistic  writers,"  by  the  help  of  an 
"  Attic  refinement,"  respecting  "  so  subtle  a  part  of 
speech  as  the  article."  In  answer  to  such  an  allega- 
tion, it  might  be  enough  to  reply,  that  our  rule  is  no 
such  refinement.  It  belongs  not  to  the  mere  nicety 
and  polish  of  the  Greek  tongue,  but  rests  on  so  plain 
a  principle,  that  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise  than 
practically/  familiar  to  every  writer  and  speaker  of 
Greek.  On  such  a  subject  as  the  present,  however, 
there  is  nothing  like  the  evidence  of  fact.  And  the 
fact  is  that  our  rule  is  observed  with  at  least  as  much 
exactness  by  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
by  Greek  writers  in  general.  I  believe  that  Sharp 
and  Wordsworth  are  correct  in  asserting,  that  no  sin- 
gle example  of  the  infraction  of  the  rule,  within  its 
true  limits,  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament.^  It  is  more  particularly  incumbent  upon 
us,  however,  to  examine  whether  it  was  habitually 
followed  by  the  apostle  Paul.  The  result  of  such  an 
examination  I  have  found  to  be  very  satisfactory ;  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  statement. 

First,  When  the  attributives  relate  to  the  same 
person  or  thing,  persons  or  things,  the  apostle  makes 
use  of  the  article  before  the  first  attributive  only,  as 
in  the  following  examples  : 

°  See  Remarks  on  the  Uses  of  the  Definite  Article  in  the  Gr. 
Text  of  New  Test,  by  Granville  Sharp,  and  Six  Letters  to 
G.  Sharp,  respecting  his  Remarks,  Lond.  1802. 
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To/ Sg  ^/^^  l^yccZpihivUy  TiffTivovrt  hs.  "To  him  that 
worketh  not,  but  beHeveth.""  ' AffTrnaaak  ' Avh^ovuov 
zai  louviuv  T  ov  g  avyyiviig  fjjou  k  ai  awaiy^iLoCkajTOvg  fjuov. 
"  Salute  Andronicus  and  Junias  my  relations  and  fel- 
low soldiers."'  'O  ya^  ka^ic^v  ku,)  Tivajv  ccvut,tag.  "He 
that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily."'^  EvKoyrirog  'O 
Qsog  z  cci  "TTotr^^  rov  Kv^iov  rj(jjcijv  'Inaov  Xgiffrov^  'O  'Trccrrj^ 
ruv  oixTi^fjbcuv  z  Gil  &sog  'TTua'/jg  7ru^u}i\r,(ricog.  "  Blessed 
be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Father  of  mercies  and  God  of  all  consolation."^  The 
phrase,  *0  0£oV  ;«a;  -ttut^^,  which,  in  point  of  gram- 
matical construction,  perfectly  resembles  the  combi- 
nation, in  Tit.  ii,  13,  of  'O  0£oV  x,a,)  ffojr^^,  is,  in  its 
various  cases,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Paul's  epis- 
tles." 'O  Kut  ^(p^ccyiGai/jZvog  zcci  hovg,  "  He  that  sealed 
and  gave."  ^  To;  '^^ioc[/jl^ivovri  %,  cc  I  cpavz^ovvri.  "  To 
him  that  causes  to  triumph  and  makes  manifest."" 
Tou  zocraKkd^avrog  Kui  oovTog.  "  Of  him  who  recon- 
ciled and  gave."  ^  O/  ra^ocaaovrzg  v(jju,g  k  u  i  ^iXovreg 
liizraar^k'^cci.  "  They  who  disturb  and  wish  to  over- 
turn you."  J  'O  hi  ci(po§i(Tag  (ja  zai  zoChkacig.  "He  who 
hath  separated  and  called  me."'^  ToUg  ayiotg  xcct 
'TTiffToTg.  "  To  those  who  arc  saints  and  believers."  * 
'O  iTTt  Tccvrcov  z  DC  (  §/«  TTu.iirciji'  K  cct  h  -TToifftv  {/(/jTv.  "  He 
who  is  over  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all."'' 
Here  s'tti  tuvtuv^  &c.  have  the  force  of  simple  attribu- 
tives. TvyjKog  O  ayccTrirog  a})zk(pog  k  a,  i  'Tntrrog  hiccKOvog. 
"  Tychichus,  the  beloved  brother  and  faithful  minis- 
ter." '    ^  AvuyKaTov  hi  ^y71(Toc[J!ji^v 'I^'7ru(p§6htTov  rov  uhiA<pof 

9  Rom.  iv,  5.  '  xvi,  7. 

-  I  Cor.  xi,  29.  •'  2  Cor.  i,  3. 

4  See   Rom.   xv,  6;    1   Cor.  xv,  24;   Phil,  iv,  20;  Col.  i,  3; 

1  Thes.  i,  3. 

=  2Cor.  i,  22.       ^  ii,  14.       7  y,  18.      «  Gal.  i,  7.      M,  15. 

1  Eph.  i,  1,  and  Col.  i,  2.  -  Eph.  iv,  G.         •"»  vi,  21. 
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K  a }  avar^aricuTi^v  fjuou,  vficuv  h  \  aT^oaro'kov,  k  ui  Xsitovp- 
yov  rijg  )^^£/a?  jM/oy,  Treiju-^cci  'pr^og  v^oig.  "  But  I  deemed 
it  necessary  to  send  unto  you  Epaphroditus,  my  bro- 
ther and  fellow-soldier,  but  your  messenger  and  the 
minister  to  my  need."*  To;'  a^sX^oV  ko,]  ^iccpcovov  kcci 
cvvsgyov.  "  The  brother,  and  minister,  and  helper."  ^ 
'O  avTiKzi(iiZvog  x,  a )  vTsgoci^of/jivog.  "  He  that  opposeth 
and  lifteth  up  himself.""  Toy  Guaavrog,  x.a]  -ytukk- 
GccvTog.  "  Of  him  who  hath  saved  and  called."^  To?? 
^g  IJijZ[/jicc(T(jtjivoig  z  cc  I  d'TTiffroig.  "  To  those  who  are  de- 
filed and  unbelieving."^  Toi'  d'Tiroarokov  zai  d^xts^ia. 
"  Our  apostle  and  high  priest."^  To??  dyvoovfft  Kcct 
'xXccvaiiLivoig.  "  To  those  who  are  ignorant  and  de- 
ceived." ^  To  §g  xccKciiovi/jevov  kki  yri^dGKOi/.  "That 
which  decayeth  and  waxeth  old."^ 

These  numerous  and  perfectly  applicable  examples, 
together  with  the  fact  that  not  a  single  contradictory 
one  can  be  discovered  in  the  apostle's  writings,  afford 
the  most  ample  evidence,  that  it  was  habitual  with 
him  to  observe  the  first  part  of  the  rule,  viz.  "That 
when  two  or  more  attributives,  joined  by  a  copula- 
tive or  copulatives,  are  assumed  of  the  same  person 
or  thing,  persons  or  things,  the  article  is  inserted  be- 
fore the  first  of  such  attributives,  but  is  not  repeated 
before  the  remaining  ones." 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  apostle  assumes  com- 
mon attributives  in  the  singular  number,  of  different 
persons  or  things,  he  uniformly  repeats  the  article  ; 
thus  observing  the  second  branch  of  the  rule.  The 
following  examples  will  suffice,  "-^^cc  ovv  oh  rov  6i- 
XovTog,  0  vhl  rov  r^ixovrog^  dXXci  rov  iXzovvrog  Qsov. 


"  Phil,  ii,  25. 

^  1  Thess.  iii,  2.         ^  2  Thess.  ii,  4.         ^  o  Tim.  i,  9. 

8  Tit.  i,  15.  9Heb.  iii,  1.  J  V,  2.  ^  viii,  13. 
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"  Therefore  it  is  not  of  him  that  vvilleth,  nor  of  him 
that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  sheweth  mercy." '     'O 
(pvrzvm  ycat'O  Trori^ajv,  h  etaiv.  "  He  that  planteth  and 
he  that  watereth  are  one;  i.e.  equal."'     Ms/^o/v  yaf 
'O  'Tr^aj^prjTivcov  ri  'O  "kuKciv  yXuaauiq.  "  Greater  is  he  that 
prophesies    than   he  who    speaketh    with  tongues."' 
To    ccv\ov[^ivov    '^7  0  xida^iZ^ofjbsvov.     "That    which    is 
sounded  by  the  pipe,  or  that  which  is  sounded  by  the 
harp.""     Tov  Turg^cc  uutov  kcci   r^v  fjb'/]TS§a.     "His 
father  and   his   mother."'     'O  Ku§iog  'Iriaovg   X^kttoc, 
xcci    'O    Seog  zee  I    Trar^o  tj^/juv.     "The   Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  God,  even  our  Father."*     Even  when  his 
attributives  are  proper  names,  the  apostle  is  careful  to 
observe  the  rule.     Thus  we  read  Ttjg  ^ugiug  xcct  Trjg 
KiXiyJccg.    "  Of  Syria  and  Cilicia." ''     T^  ^s  'A|(3^aa,a, 
Kai  ru  (T-TTiPf/jUTi  uvTov.     "To  Abraham   and  to  his 
seed."^     'Et-  r^  yiuzihovia,  zai  ttj  'A)^a/a.    "  In  Ma- 
cedonia and  Achaia."^     Tov  'Icckco(d  ku)  tov  'YIguv. 
"  Jacob  and  Esau."  ^     Also  in  the  case  of  plural  at- 
tributives, he  almost  always  repeats  the  article.     O/ 
'koi'jro)  aTOGTo'Koi,  xcci  ol  dhsX(poi  tou  Kvoiov.  "The  other 
apostles  and  the  brethren  of  the  Lord."*     Ta  o^ccTci 
zee  I  ra  do^ccra.     "Things  visible  and  things  invisi- 
ble."*     lioTg  f/j'^  ilho(Ti  Qiov,  zut  roTg  fjj^  V'TraKOvovai  tcH 
evccyysXicu.  "  To  those  who  know  not  God,  and  to  those 
who  obey  not   the   gospel."''     Even  when  the  nouns 
are  not  attributives,   but    the    names  of   substances 
or  abstract  ideas,  and  when   therefore  the    omission 
of   the    article    could  not    possibly  have   occasioned 
any  obscurity,  this  Hellenistic  writer  generally  niain- 


■''  Rom.  ix,  16.  ^1  Cor.  iii,  8.         ^  xiv,  5.         **  ver.  7. 

1  Eph.  V,  31.  "    2Thess.  ii,  16. 

5  Gal.  i,  21.        '  iii,  16.       M  Tlicss.  i,  7.       •'  Heb.  xi,  20. 

*  1  Cor.  ix,  5.      ^  Col.  i,  16.       ^  2  Thcss.  i,  8,  &c.  &c. 
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tains  the  same  form  of  speech,  as  r  o  hiKuiov  zee,}  rrj  u 
IsorrjTa.  "Justice  and  equality."^  T^v  -r/cr/v  kuI 
T^v  ccyu'Trriv.  "  Faith  and  love."^  T^j  piZf]?  za}  rrjg 
TioTfiTog,  "  Of  the  root  and  fatness."  ^ 

Let  us  now  apply  our  premises  to  the  expressions 
employed  by  the   apostle  in  Tit.  ii,  13.      rov  (Mya.- 
"kov   Qsov  xcct  (rcorijgog  ^(JjSv  'It^ctov   Xgiarov.      It  seems 
scarcely  possible  that  any  reasonable  critic,  who  has 
reflected  on  the  principles  of  our  rule,  and  remarked 
the  familial^  uniformity  with  which  the  apostle  Paul 
observes  it,  can  hesitate  in  acknowledging  that  these 
words  are  capable  of  being  rendered  only  as  relating 
to  one  person — "  of  our  great  God  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ."     The  text  is  precisely  parallel,  in 
point  of  grammatical  construction,  with  those  nume- 
rous other  passages,  in   which  the  apostle  assumes 
two  or  more  attributives  relating  to  the  same  person 
or  thing,  and  in   which,  therefore,  he  employs  the 
article  only  before  the  first  attributive.     If  any  reli- 
ance is  to  be  placed  either  on  the  common  principles 
of  grammar,  or  on  the  known  practice  of  this  writer, 
we  may  rest  assured,  that,  had  he  here  intended  to  ap- 
ply  0£oy  and  '^urTJoog  to  different  persons,  he  would 
have  prefixed  the  article  to  the  latter  as  well  as  to 
the  former  attributive.     There  is  nothing  which  can 
except  either  of  these  substantives  from  the  operation 
of  the  rule.     They  are  the  names  neither  of  abstract 
ideas   nor  of  substances.     They  are   neither  plurals 
nor   proper   names.     They   are    attributives    in    the 
singular  number,  conspicuously  subject  to  the  opera- 
tion  of  the  rule;  nor  could   the  apostle  in  such  an 
example,  have  sacrificed  his  well  known  method  of 

7  Col.  iv,  1.         M  Thess.  iii,  6.         '-^  Rom.  xi,  17,  &c.  &c. 
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composition,  without  involving  himself  in  a  degree  of 
obscurity  and  ambiguity,  (and  that  on  a  doctrinal  point 
of  supreme  importance)  to  which  I  apprehend  that  his 
writings  afford  no  parallel.^  Those  who  would  sup- 
port the  supposition  of  his  having  here  intended  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  Great  God,  and  our  Saviour, 
were  not  the  same  person,  must  allow  that  he  has,  for 
this  purpose,  expressed  himself  in  terms  which  would 
naturally  impress  on  the  minds  of  any  native  Greek 
reader,  a  precisely  opposite  doctrine.  But  such  an 
allowance  will  surely  be  made  by  no  one,  who  fairly 
appreciates  Paul  in  the  character  either  of  a  sensible 
writer,  or  of  an  inspired  apostle. 

Such  are  the  substantial  reasons,  of  a  grammatical 
kind,  for  our  rendering  the  apostle's  words  rov  (m- 
yoiXov  Q&ov  Kcti  '^tuTJJ^og  ^[/jcuv  I'/jaou  X^iffrov,  "  Of  our 
great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  Independent^ 
ly,  however,  of  grammatical  evidence,  this  version  is 
plainly  supported  by  the  context.  The  whole  drift 
of  the  apostle's  sentence  seems  to  evince  that  he  has 
only  one  person  here  in  view — even  Jesus  Christ, 
"  who  gave  himself  for  us  that  he  might  redeem  us 
from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  imto  himself'  a  peculiar 

••  That  Qiog,  in  this  passage,  is  not  a  proper  name,  is  evinced  by 
the  accompanying  adjective  /MydXov,  which  iin[)Hes  comparison — 
comp.  1  Cor.  viii,  5,  6.  Middlcton  assures  us  that  "  this  word 
never  uses  its  licence  with  respect  to  the  article  in  such  a  way  as 
to  interfere  with  the  construction  usual  in  the  case  of"  the  most 
common  appellatives  :"  p.  525.  Were  it  possible  that  any  doubt 
could  be  entertained  respecting  the  conipalil)ility  of  the  joint  terms 
&ihg  and  2wr)i^,  to  describe  a  single  person,  that  doubt  must  be 
removed  by  the  form  ro\J  2cor^»o5  tj/muv  <d)sou,  which  occurs  twice 
in  this  very  epistle  :  i,  3  ;  iii,  4.  Neither  can  it  be  denied  that 
each  of  these  terms  is  distinctly  and  repeatedly  used  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  descriptive  of  the  Son  of  God.  For  Qelg  see  John  i, 
1  ;  XX,  28  ;  Rom.  ix,  5;  lleb.  i,  8.  For  2w7Jig  sec  John  iv,  42  ; 
Acts  xiii,  23  ;   Phil,  iii,  20,  &c. 
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people,  zealous  of  good  works."  Accordingly  the 
words  i7t{(pocvnccv  ryjg  h6t,f]g,  "  glorious  appearing,"  *  are 
exclusively  applicable  to  the  Son  of  God,  properly 
appertaining  to  his  relative  position  in  the  economy 
of  grace  and  salvation.  It  would  be  at  variance  with 
the  harmony  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  it  is  revealed 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  particularly  in  the  epistles 
of  Paul,  to  speak  of  the  "  glorious  appearing''  of  the 
Father,  that  blessed  and  only  Potentate  "  whom  no 
man  hath  seen  nor  can  see.''  ^  The  Father  is  made 
manifest  to  mankind  only  in  the  Son,  who  is  the 
"  Image  of  the  invisible  God  ;" ''  and  as  it  is  the  Son 
alone  who  hath  already  appeared  to  bring  life  and 
immortality  to  light  through  the  Gospel,"  and  to  put 
away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself,"'^  so,  from  va- 
rious passages  of  Scripture,  we  are  led  to  conclude 
that  it  is  the  Son  alone  who,  in  the  great  day  of  retri- 
bution, "shall  appear  the  second  time  without  sin 
(i.e.  without  a  sin.  offering)  unto  salvation."''  Ac- 
cordingly the  word  here  rendered  "  appearing,"  is 
uniformly  employed  by  this  apostle  (who  alone,  of  all 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  has  made  use  of 
it)  to  denote  either  the  first  or  the  second  coming  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  comparison  of  2  Thess.  ii,  8  ; 
1  Tim.  vi,  14  ;  2 Tim.  iv,  1,  in  particular,  with  the 
passage  now  before  us,  will  be  found  to  afford  a  strong 
confirming  evidence,  that  by  the  "glorious  appearing 

-  That  this  is  the  true  version  of  the  Greek  words,  sm^avsiav  rrjg 
So'gjjs,  is  evinced  by  the  comparison  of  Rom.  viii,  21,  rrjv  sXiukoiav 
rrig  do^rig,  "  the  glorious  liberty  :"  2  Cor.  iv,  4,  rou  iuayyiXiou  rrjs 
^o'^jjs,  "  of  the  glorious  gospel :"  Phil,  iii,  21,  t-w  euifian  rrig  do^ris, 
"  his  glorious  body  :"  Col.  i,  11,  ro  xpdrog  rr^g  U^rii,  "  his  glorious 
power:"  and  1  Tim.  i,  11,  to  ihayy'sXiov  tyjc  hoB,rig,  "  the  glorious 
gospel." 

•■'  I  Tim.  vi,  15,  16. 

*  Col.  i.  15.       •''  2  Tim.  i,  10;  Heb.  ix,  2(5.       ^  Heb.  ix,  28. 
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of  our  great  God  and  Saviour,"  is  here  intended  the 
visible  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  glory,  for 
the  salvation  of  his  people,  and  for  the  judgment  of 
all  mankind/ 


It  only  remains  for  us  to  inquire  in  what  sense  this 
passage  of  Scripture  was  understood  by  the  ancient 
fathers  of  the  church.  On  this  subject  we  are  pro- 
vided with  ample  and  satisfactory  information,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Six  Letters  to  Granville  Sharp" 
and  ascribed  to  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  This  elaborate  inquirer  has  se- 
lected a  vast  number  of  passages  from  the  works  of 
both  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  in  which  a  refer- 
ence is  made  to  our  text ;  and  the  result  of  his  in- 
vestigation is  this — that  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  deacon  Hilary,  a  Latin  authority  of  little  weight 
— all  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers,  who  have  ex- 
pressed any  judgment  on  the  subject,  interpret  the 
terms  rov  [MzyuXou  S&ou  Kat  ^corfjgog,  as  jointly  relating 
to  Jesus  Christ.  And  this  they  do  as  a  matter  of 
course  ;  never  hinting  at  any  dift'erence  of  opinion  on 
the  subject,  but  arguing  from  the  text  thus  interpre- 
ted, on  the  implied  supposition  that  it  was  confessedly 
capable  of  no  other  signification.  Even  the  Arians, 
although  they  endeavoured  to  elude  the  force  of  the 
words  "  great  God,"  admitted  that  these  words  were 
here  applied  by  the  apostle  to  Jesus  Christ.  "  Est 
autem  filius,"  said  Maximin,  the  Arian  bishop,  as 
(juoted  by  Augustine,  "secundum  apostoluni  non  pu- 
sillus  sed  magnus  Deus,  sicut  ait  beatus  Paullus,  '  Ex- 
pectantcs,'  &c."^    The  most  important  witnesses,  thus 

"^  See  Essay  x,   p.  iii ;    riiiio.  j).  359. 
»  See  Six  Letters,  Letter  V.  pj).  9,5,  9G. 
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cited  by  Wordsworth,  are  tlie  Greek  fathers:  parti- 
cularly Clement  of  Alexandria  (a.d.  194")  Hippolytus 
(a.  D.  220)  Athanasins  (a.  d.  326)  Epiphanins  (a.d. 
390)  Basil  (a.  d.  370)  Gregory  Nyssen  (a.  d.  370) 
Gregory  Nazianzen  (a.  d.  370)  Chrysostom  (a.  d. 
386)"  Theodoret  (a.  d.  423)  Cyril  Alex.  (a.  d.  412) 
QEcumenius  (a.  d.  900)  and  Theophylact  (a.  d. 
1077).' 

I  am  well  aware,  that  authority  with  respect  to  in- 
terpretation is,  in  general,  of  very  inferior  importance 
to  authority  with  respect  to  reading  ;  but  when  we 
consider,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Greek  was  the  native 
language  of  these  writers,  and  that  they  were  familiar 
with  all  the  common  rules  of  its  construction  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  question  here  depends 
upon  one  of  these  rules  —  we  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  acknowledge,  that  such  authority,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  of  ver^/  considerable  weight  and  va- 
lue. When,  indeed,  it  is  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  whole  preceding  chain  of  evidence,  it  may  fairly 
be  considered  conclusive. 


^  In  quoting  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Dr.  Wordsworth  says,  "  I 
shall  be  contented  to  transcribe  him  for  his  antiquity ;  and  not  stop 
to  inquire  whether  one  might  not  also  justly  claim  from  him  that 
interpretation  which  we  are  in  quest  of;"  p.  67.  The  candour  of 
this  author  is  here  carried  a  little  too  far,  for  it  seems  abundantly 
clear  that  Clement  quoted  the  passage  in  the  sense  adopted  by  G. 
Sharp  and  his  followers. 

"  Now,"  says  Clement,  "  this  Word,  who  alone  is  both  God 
and  man,  the  author  of  all  our  blessings,  by  whom  we  are  taught 
to  live  well,  and  are  thus  made  heirs  of  eternal  life,  s'ffi^dvri  '  hath 
appeared;'  according  to  the  great  apostle  who  says" — (he  here 
quotes  Tit.  ii,  12,  13,  concluding  with  the  words  Izupavsiav  rrig  h6t,r\i 
70\j  (LiyaKox)  ©sou  xa/  ccarT^^og  rifiuv  'ir^eov  X^/ffroD.)  "  This  (he  adds)  is 
the  new  song,  the  appearing  which  hath  now  shone  forth  amongst 
us  of  the  Word  who  preexisted — who  was  in  the  beginning."  Co- 
hort, ad  Gentcs. 

'  Letter  V,  pp.  65—104. 
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On  the  review  of  the  present  essay,  I  think  it  must 
be  admitted  by  every  candid  inquirer,  that  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  this  passage  for  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  is  by  no  means  of  that  technical  and  unsub- 
stantial character  which  some  persons  have  ascribed 
to  it.  It  is  easy  to  object  to  the  deduction  of  an  im- 
portant doctrine,  from  the  use  or  disuse  of  so  small 
a  part  of  speech  as  the  article.  But  since  the  article 
in  Greek,  like  other  parts  of  speech,  is  subject  to 
known  laws — since  those  laws  are  founded  on  intel- 
ligible principles — since  the  particular  law  which  elu- 
cidates this  passage  is,  within  certain  limitations,  uni- 
versally observed  (namely,  in  classical  Greek  writings, 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  by  Paul  him- 
self)— and  since  the  meaning  thus  grammatically  de- 
duced, is  required  by  the  context,  and  is  supported  by 
the  unanimous  authority  of  the  Greek  fathers, — the 
objection  (in  the  present  instance  at  least)  falls  to  the 
ground.  From  the  whole  investigation  the  christian 
student  will,  I  trust,  derive  a  confirmed  conviction, 
that  Jesus  is  not  only  our  Saviour,  but  our  God. 


There  are  several  other  passages  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  which,  on  the  same  principles,  it  appears 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  denominated  God. 

In  Eph.  V,  5,  the  words  \v  ryj  (iarrt'ksicc  rou  X^kttov 
Kui  &&0V,  are  rendered  in  E.  T.  "  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  of  God  ;"  but  in  pursuance  of  the  rule 
now  stated,  and  on  the  supposition  that  X^iffrog,  with 
the  article  prefixed,  is  here  employed,  according  to  its 
common  usage,  to  designate  the  office  of  Jesus,  it  is 

3   Jv 
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clear  that  these  words  ought  rather  to  be  translated, 
"in  the  kingdom  of  him,  who  is  Christ  and  God;" 
or  more  freely  "  in ///V kingdom,  who  is  Christ  and  God." 
It  appears  from  Wordsworth  s  collection  of  anthori- 
ties,  that  this  passage,  though  variously  understood 
by  the  Latins,  is  quoted  in  proof  of  the  deity  of 
Christ,  by  several  of  the  Greek  fathers  ;  and  as  the 
result  of  his  investigation,  he  observes  that  no  other 
interpretation  than  that  proposed  by  G.  Sharp,  was 
"  ever  heard  of  in  all  the  Greek  churches."  As  a 
further  proof  that  the  Greek  fathers  thus  interpreted 
the  passage,  and  that  the  proposed  version  presents 
the  true  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  apostle's  words, 
he  states  this  remarkable  fact — that,  in  his  perusal  of 
the  works  of  those  writers,  he  observed,  independently 
of  direct  quotations  of  Eph.  v,  5,  more  than  one  thou- 
sand instances  of  the  form  'O  X^iarog  x,  ex,  ]  (diog->  and 
that  in  all  cases  where  the  exact  sense  of  the  words 
could  be  determined,  this  phrase  was  the  description 
of  one  person ;  i.  e.  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  2  Pet.  i,  1,  we  find  the  following  expressions; 
iv  'biH.ttiOfrvvyi  rov  Qiov  yjiiiuv  koc}  'Sicor^gog  'Ij^aov  X^iarov. 
These  words  are  rendered  ambiguously  in  E.  T. 
"  through  the  righteousness  of  God  and  our  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ  "  but  may  rather  be  translated  "  through 
the  righteousness  of  our  God  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ."  The  latter  version  is  evidently  required 
by  our  rule,  which  applies,  in  full  force,  to  the 
apostle's  words.  That  version,  according  to  Crutt- 
Avell,  (as  quoted  by  Sharp)  was  adopted  by  Wickliffe, 
Coverdale,  Matthews,  Cranmer,  in  the  Bishops,'  the  ' 
Geneva,  and  the  Rhenish,  bibles ;  but  does  not  hap- 
pen to  be  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  fathers, 
who  seldom  quote  from  the  second   epistle  of  Peter, 
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and  who  appear  to  have  made  no  reference  to  the 
passage  before  us.  The  interpretation,  however, 
which  the  rule  respecting  the  Greek  article  so  plainly 
requires,  is  in  this  instance  supported  hy  collateral 
evidence  in  the  epistle  itself;  tor  the  apostle  has 
three  times  applied  to  Jesus  Christ,  tlie  similar  form 
of  'O  KvPiog  K  a  \  IcuTr,^^  In  the  first  of  these  ex- 
amples, the  pronoun  r,[jSjv  is  placed  precisely  as  in 
ch.  i,  1 — Tr,v  al'M'/io'/  /3</-'7//.;/a>  rov  kv^Iov  yiUjOu'^  kui  coj- 
rric:fjc,  ' hi/jov  X^ittov  ;  "  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

In  2Thess.  i,  12,  and  in  1  Tim.  v,  21,  we  read  r  o  D 
©iOu  Kc/.}  Kv^iov  'Irifjov  \oifjTfjZ  \  and  Sharp  here  un- 
derstands both  0s/yj^  and  Y^'jiUju  as  relating  to  Jesus 
Christ.  Since  the  apostle  Paul  so  generally  uses  the 
term  Ki>5/oc,  as  specifically  relating  to  our  Saviour, 
and  as  even  distinguishing  him  from  the  Father,  Dr. 
Middleton  is  of  opinion,  that  it  Ijcre  assumes,  in  con- 
nexion with  '^  Jesus  Christ,"  the  force  of  a  proper 
name  ;  and  is  therefore  doubtful  whether,  in  these 
examples,  Sharp's  principle  of  interpretation  can  be 
properly  applied.  We  have  seen^  however,  that  even 
with  respect  to  proper  names,  the  apostle  is  accus- 
tomed to  observe  the  rule  ;  so  that  had  he  here  intend- 
ed to  apply  ^^I'i^J  and  Kv^io-j  to  different  persons,  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  expressed  the  article 
before  each  of  them.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the 
true  version  of  these  expressions  is,  "  Of  our  God 
and  Lord,  Jesus  Christ." 

Sharp's  remaining  example   is  in    Jude  4.     ''  For 

there  are  certain  men  crept   in  unawares,   who   were 

before  of  old  ordained  to  this  condemnation,  ungodly 

njcn,  turning  the  grace  of  our  God   into  lascivious- 

'  Vid.  chap.  1.  11  ;   u,  20;   in,  2. 
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ness,  and  denying  the  only  Lord  God  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ r  The  Greek  of  this  last  clause,  is  rov 
IJIjOvov  hsff'TToryiv  Qsou  x,a,)  Kvgiov  ti^uv  'Iri^ovv  Xgiarov 
a^vovfjuzvoi.  Griesbach,  on  the  authority  of  the  Alex- 
andrine and  some  other  MSS.,  of  the  Vulgate  and 
Armenian  versions,  and  of  a  few  fathers,  excludes 
from  this  passage  the  word  0£oV.  But  that  word  is 
read  in  the  Syriac  and  Coptic  versions^  in  the  gene- 
rality of  MSS.,  and  by  CEcumenius.  On  the  suppo- 
sition of  its  genuineness,  it  appears,  from  the  prin- 
ciples now  laid  down,  that  the  clause  ought  to  be 
rendered,  "  Denying  our  only  sovereign  God  and 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ."  This  version  is  confirmed  by 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  passage.  Although  these 
wicked  intruders  in  the  church  turned  the  grace  of 
God  into  lasciviousness,  we  have  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose, that  they  professed  to  be  worshippers  of  the 
Father.  He  whom  they  denied  was  Jesus  Christ, 
whose  divinity  they  rejected,  and  whose  sacrifice  on 
the  cross  they  despised.  This  appears  from  the  com- 
parison of  1  Pet.  ii,  1,  where  an  allusion  seems  to  be 
made  to  the  same  sort  of  heretics.  "  But  there  were 
false  prophets  also  among  the  people,  even  as  there 
shall  be  false  teachers  among  you,  who  privily  shall 
bring  in  damnable  heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord 
that  bought  them.""^ 

3  See  also  Heb.  x,  29. 
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CHRIST  WHO,   IN  HIS  HUMAN  NATURE,  DESCENDED   FROM  THE 
JEWSj    IS    "  OVER  ALL,    GOD  BLESSED   FOR  EVER." 

This  essential  doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion — 
a  doctrine  on  which  the  whole  system  of  man's  re- 
demption may  be  said  to  depend — is  plainly  declared 
by  the  apostle  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans. 
After  expressing  his  "great  heaviness  and  continual 
sorrow"  of  heart,  on  account  of  the  infidelity  of  his 
countrymen  the  Jews,  he  pursues  the  subject  as  fol- 
lows :  "  For  I  could  wish  that  myself  were  accursed 
from  Christ  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  according 
to  the  flesh  ;  who  are  Israelites  ;  to  whom  (pertain- 
eth)  the  adoption,  and  the  glory,  and  the  covenants, 
and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the  service  of  God, 
and  the  promises  ;  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of 
ivhom  as  concerning  thejlesh  Christ  came,  ivho  is  over 
all,   God  blessed  for  ever.""  * 

The  original  of  verse  5,  which  contains  this  explicit 
declaration  of  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  as  follows  : 
'Oj'  01  'Traripzg,  xui  g;  cov  6  H^KTrog,  to  Kara  ffu^Ka,  6  ojv 
Itti  Tcavrav  0£oV  ivXoyrjTog  eig  rovg  aiaJvag,  af/jrjv. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  evidences  which  relate 
to  the  subject  will,  I  trust,  serve  to  convince  every 
impartial  examiner,  that  this  verse  cannot  be  other- 
wise read,  or,  in  any  material  respect,  otherwise  re«- 
'  Rom.  ix,  3 — 5. 
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dered,  without  sacrificing  the  sound  and  acknowledged 
laws  of  biblical  criticism. 

First,  with  respect  to  reading.     The  correctness  of 
the  Greek  text  of  this  passage,  like  that  of  John  i,  1, 
is,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  confirmed  by  the 
unanimous  testimony  of   manuscripts,  versions,  and 
fathers. 

On  a  reference  to  Mill,  Wetstein,  Matthsei,  and 
Griesbach — the  four  great  examiners  of  the  MSS.  of 
the  New  Testament — we  find  that  the  words  of  the 
present  text  are  supported,  without  variation,  by  all 
collated  MSS.  of  whatever  date  or  description  ;  ex- 
cept only  that  the  Augian  and  Boernerian  MSS,  (the 
F  and  G  of  Griesbach,)  omit  three  comparatively  mi- 
important  words;  viz.,  0/ before  varigsg,  ku)  before  If 
m,  and  ro  before  Kccroi  ad^Ku.  The  most  essential 
word  in  the  passage,  as  it  relates  to  christian  doc- 
trine, is  obviously  &iog,  which,  so  far  as  the  evidence 
of  MSS.  is  concerned,  stands  absolutely  unimpeached. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  evidence  of  the  ancient 
versions,  which  (notwithstanding  Grotius's  assertion  of 
the  contrary  respecting  the  Syriac  Peschito)  all  support 
the  word  ©soV,  and  all  present  an  interpretation  essen- 
tiaUif  the  same  as  that  of  our  received  version. 

The  ancient  versions  of  the  passage  to  which  I  have 
access,  are  as  follows. 

Sijriac  Peschito.  "  Et  ex  quibus  apparuit  Christus 
in  carne,  qui  est  Deus  super  omnia ;  cui  sint  laudes  et 
henedictiones  in  seculum  seculorum."     Amen. 

Syriac  Philojc.  "  Et  ex  quibus  Christus  quod  ad 
carnem,  qui  est,  super  omnia,  Deus  benedictus  in  se- 
cula." 

(Ethiopic.  "^  Et  ex  illis  natus  est  Christus  secundum 
carnem  hominis,  qui  est  Deus  benedictus  in  secula." 
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Arabic  Poli/g.  "  Et  ex  cjuibus  est  Christiis,  quan- 
tum attinet  ad  carnem,  qui  est  immobilitcr  super  om- 
nia, Deus  benedictus  in  secula." 

f^ulgate.  "  Et  ex  quibns  est  Christus  secundum 
carnem,  qui  est  super  omnia  Deus,  benedictus  in  se- 
cula. 

The  Sabidic  version  is  deficient  in  this  part  of 
Paul's  epistles.  Mill  quotes  the  Coptic  and  Armenian 
versions,  as  supporting  the  same  reading  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  passage,  as  those  of  the  Syriac,  Vul- 
gate, &c. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  the  critical 
examination  of  the  MSS.  and  ancient  versions  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  has  been  pursued  during  the 
last  forty  years,  has  served  only  to  confirm  the  decla- 
ration which  Michaelis  made  respecting  this  memo- 
rable passage,  in  the  year  1790;  namely,  that  "  no 
various  reading  of  it  has  been  discovered  in  any  one 
of  the  numerous  manuscripts,  or  in  any  one  of  the 
ancient  versions  of  the  New  Testament."  *  Michaelis 
goes  on  to  assert,  that  no  various  reading  of  this  pas- 
sage exists  in  the  writings  either  of  any  ancient  here- 
tic, or  of  any  father  of  the  church  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  insinuations  to  the  contrary  of  Erasmus,  Dr. 
S.  Clarke,  Wctstcin,  and  the  editors  of  U.  N.  V., 
this  assertion  also,  as  Jar  as  relates  to  every  thing 
essential  in  our  text,  is  undeniably  true. 

In  order  to  establish  this  point,  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  enter  with  some  degree  ot  minuteness,  into  the 
examination  of  the  subject;  and  especially  of  the  ob- 
jections made  by  the  writers  to  whom  we  have  now 
alluded.  The  editors  of  U.  N.  V.  observe,  in  their 
note  on  this  passage,  that  the  "  word  (iod  appears  to 

•''  In  loc.  vol.  vi,  part  3,  p.  <,l(i. 
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have  been  wanting  in  Chrysostom's  and  some  other 
ancient  copies  ;"  a  notion  which  they  might  probably 
borrow  from  Grotins,  who,  after  stating  that  ©soV  is 
omitted  in  the  Syriac  version,  (an  assertion  without 
foundation,)  adds,  "  Et  sic  fuisse  in  vetustis  codd. 
Cypriani,  sic  etiam  legisse  Hilarium,  nee  aliter  videri 
legisse  Chrysostomum  voluit  Erasmus."  Grotius  has 
here  exaggerated  the  statement  of  Erasmus,  who  in- 
deed observes  that  Cyprian,  in  his  Treatise  against 
the  Jews,  and  Hilary,  in  his  exposition  of  the  122nd 
Psalm,  have,  in  their  quotation  of  this  passage,  omit- 
ted the  word  0£oV  ;  but  says  nothing  of  any  "  ancient 
MSS."  of  Cyprian,  which  support  that  omission,  and 
fairly  owns,  that,  in  Hilary,  it  could  have  arisen  only 
from  the  carelessness  of  the  transcriber.  With  re- 
spect to  Chrysostom,  the  allegation  of  Erasmus  is  sim- 
ply this — that,  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage, 
(although  he  quotes  it  with  the  word  0goV,)  he  does 
not  dwell  on  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  but 
simply  on  that  of  his  being  the  object  of  glorification 
—  ivkoyrirog  dg  rovg  txloovag  —  that  he  gives  no  proof 
there/ore  of  his  having  read  ©soV,  which  word  might 
possibly  have  been  afterwards  added  to  his  text  "  a 
studioso  quopiam."  '^  Such  is  the  easy  progress  of 
error  in  biblical  criticism  !  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  Cyprian,  Hilary,  and  Chrysostom,  all  of  them 
read  0£oV  in  Rom.  ix,  5. 

Cyprian,  in  the  passage  alluded  to  by  Erasmus, 
quotes  Rom.  ix,  5,  (with  other  parts  of  Scripture 
where  Christ  is  called  God,)  for  the  express  purpose 
of  proving  quod  Christus  Deus  sit.  Although  there- 
fore, in  some  inferior  editions  of  his  works,  (those  of 
Spires  and  Aremboldus,  and  an  anonymous  one,)  the 

*'  See  Erasmus  in  loc.  Op.  torn,  vi,  p.  611. 
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word  Deus  is  omitted,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
question  of  Cyprian's  having  read  ©soV.  Accordingly 
Mill  informs  us,  that  in  three  very  ancient  MSS.  of 
Cyprian,  existing  at  Oxford,  the  word  Deus  is  found. 
Fell  says  the  same  of  all  the  MSS.  which  he  consult- 
ed ;  and  we  read  that  word  in  his  edition  of  the  fa- 
ther, as  well  as  in  those  of  Manutius  and  Morelius. 

Hilary,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  122nd  Psalm, 
quotes  this  passage,  with  John  i,  1,  in  proof  of  the 
deity  of  Christ ;  and  expressly  rests  his  argument  on 
this  very  word  Dens,  which  is  found  in  the  Benedic- 
tine edition  of  his  works,  and  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  genuine/ 

Lastly,  Chrysostom,  who  in  his  commentary  on 
Rom.  ix,  5,  happens  to  insist  on  the  glorification,  ra- 
ther than  the  deity,  of  Christ,*  did  nevertheless  un- 
questionably read  ©soV  ;  for  not  only  is  tlie  word  there 
found  in  the  text,  but  in  other  parts  of  his  works,  he 
quotes  the  same  passage,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  name  of  God  belongs  to  the  Son,  as  well  as 
to  the  Father.  Thus  when  commenting  on  1  Cor. 
viii,  6,  ("  But  to  us  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father, 
of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  of  him  ;  and  one 

7  Ed.  Ben.  p.  393. 
^  Chrysostom's  Note  on  Rom.  ix,  4,  5,  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 
'ExsTva  rl&'/iffiv  d'^s^  rr^i  rou  @-ou  dco^sag  hhixrixa  (xovov  oh%  r/.ilvuv  lyxw- 
fiia-  xai  yag  y]  v'lodiffia  ryjg  auroZ  yiyovi  ^d^irog  -/.a)  7]  5o^a,  xa/  a'l  i'rray- 
yiyJai,  x.al  6  vofiog'  cc-tts^  u'rravra  moi^eag  -/mi  "koyisdijjivog  'XoCrtV  o  Qihg  (Lsra, 
rou  Haidhg  ivoirjisaro  tyjv  ffcrov^riv  ffoucJai  aureus,  dviCoriae  fhiya  '/.ai  iimv,  og 
sdrtv  i^jXoyrirhg  ug  roug  aiojvag,  ufj^-^v  t'^v  v'jt";^  rrdvruv  ihyjiPiariav  dva^'i^OiV 
avrhg  rOi  /MovoysveT  rou  0£oD.  "  He  mentions  these  things  as 
indicative  of  God's  gift,  and  not  as  encomiums  upon  them,  (the 
Jews.)  For  the  "  adoption"  was  of  his  grace  as  well  as  the  "  glory." 
and  the  "  promises,"  and  the  "  law."  When  viewing  all  these 
things,  and  reflecting  on  the  care  which  the  Father,  witfi  the  Son, 
had  taken  to  save  them,  he  cries  out  aloud  and  says,  '  who  is  bless- 
ed for  ever.  Amen,' — thus  rendering  thanks  for  all  these  mercies 
to  the  Oxi.v  Br.GOTTF.N  Sox  or  Gon."  VA.  Ben.  tom.  ix,  p.  607. 

3  r. 
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Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  we 
by  him")  he  remai'ks,  that  the  titles  God  and  Lord, 
as  applied  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son,  are  in  Scrip- 
ture frequently  interchanged  ;  and  he  adduces  Psalm 
ex,  1,  to  show  that  the  Father  is  called  Lord,  and 
Rom.  ix,  5,  to  prove  that  the  Son  is  denominated 
God.' 

Thus  satisfactorily  is  overturned  the  objection  of 
Erasmus  and  his  followers,  respecting  the  omission  of 
02oV  in  this  passage  by  Cyprian,  Hilary,  and  Chry- 
sostom. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  advert  to  another  ob- 
jection, in  point  oi  authority ,  which  has  been  advanced 
against  the  commonly  received  reading  and  interpre- 
tation of  Rom.  ix,  5.  The  editors  of  U.  N.  V.  inform 
us,  that  there  are  "early  christian  writers,  who  do  not 
apply  these  words  to  Christ,  but  pronounce  it  to  be 
rashness  and  impiety  to  say  that  Christ  was  God  over 
all."  Griesbach  also,  in  his  note  on  the  passage, 
speaks  of  "many  fathers"  who  deny  that  Christ  can 
be  rightly  called  o  It/  Tocvrtjov  Qiog. 

The  writers  to  whom  Griesbach  and  the  editors 
allude,  are  quoted  by  Clarke,*  and  still  more  at  large 
by  Wetstein,  whose  curious  note  on  this  passage  de- 
mands our  particular  attention.  This  elaborate  critic 
being  at  once  unahle  to  adduce  a  single  direct  autho- 
rity against  the  commonly  received  reading  of  Rom. 
ix,  5,  and  unwilling  to  admit  a  text  so  directly  op- 
posed to  his  own  rehgious  system,  (that  of  the  Arians,) 
cites  a  variety  of  passages,  to  prove  that  the  early 

^  In  1  Ep.  ad  Cor.  Horn,  xx,  Ed.  Ben.  torn,  x,  p.  172 ;  see  also 
Tract,  de  Dei  Natura,  torn,  i,  p.  483,  et  passim. 
1  On  the  Trin.  No.  539. 
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Christians  did  not  admit  the  doctrine  that  Christ  is 
0  k'TTf  rafTcov  0£oV,  and  hence  he  draws  the  infer- 
ence, that  they  could  not  have  read  or  interpreted 
Rom.  ix,  5,  as  we  do  in  the  present  day.  The  autho- 
rities which  he  quotes,  though  few  in  number,  are  re- 
markably various — genuine  and  supposititious,  ortho- 
dox and  heretical,  christian  and  even  heathen.  They 
are  as  follows  :  Pseudo-Ignatius,  the  author  of  Con- 
stitutiones  Apostolicae,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Pseudo- 
Athanasius,  Eunomius,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nysse,  and 
the  emperor  Julian  !  These  authorities  may  now  be 
severally  examined. 

In  the  epistle  to  the  Tarslans,  bearing  the  name  of 
Ignatius, — a  spurious  work,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  in  the  sLvth  century,^ — mention  is  made  of  the 
^^ servants  of  Satan,''  some  of  whom  asserted  "that 
Jesus  was  crucified,  and  died  only  in  appearance  ;" 
others,  that  "he  is  not  truly  the  Son  of  the  Creator  ;" 
and  others,  lastly,  that  he  "  is  himself  6  st/  'ttccptuv 
0£oV,"  that  is,  the  Father.^  This  writer  refutes  the 
last-mentioned  heresy  as  follows  :  K.ai  or]  ovk  uvrog 
IffTiv  6  l-TTt  'xavrciov  Qsog  kcc}  t ccryj ^,  aXX'  vlog  Ikzivov^ 
Xsyzi,  'Avafooiivco  t^oV  tov  TrocTS^cc  (mou  kcii  Tari^cc  v^uv, 

KOU   (diOV  [JjOV    KCit     SiOV    V(JIjSv,  Z.  7.  X.        OvKOVV  STB^Og   l(Tr(V 

6  VTrordc^cag,  zui  ojv  ra  tavra  Iv  Tciffi'  zai  STseog  &>  vTZTccyrj, 
og  KOI  ftjZTcc,  TTuvruv  vTOTaGGiTcci.  "  And  that  he  is  not 
God  over  all,  even  the  Father,  but  his  Son,  is  proved 
by  his  saying,  '  I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your 
Father,  and  unto  my  God  and  your  God,  &c.'  There- 
fore He  who  put  (all  things)  under  him,  and  who  is 
all  in  all,  is  one  Person  ;  and  He  to  whom  (all  things) 
were  subjected,  but  who,  with  all  things,  is  himself 

=  Vid.  Cave  Hist.  Lilt.  torn,  i,  p.  20.  ^  vjd.  rap.  2. 
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subject  (to  the  Father,)  is  another  Person."  *  There 
is  a  somewhat  similar  passage  in  the  interpolated 
epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Philippians,  a  treatise  of 
which  the  express  purpose  is  to  prove  that  Jesus  is 
truly  God  as  well  as  man,  and  yet  distinct  from  the 
Father.' 

The  Constitutiones  Apostolicse  are  allowed  to  be  a 
spurious  work  ;  and  although  they  were  probably  the 
production  either  of  the  third  or  fourth  century,  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  interpolated  at  a  later  date. 
They  contain  a  passage  of  precisely  the  same  charac- 
ter as  that  cited  from  Pseudo-Ignatius,  viz.  in  lib.  vi, 
cap.  26,  where  an  accusation  is  preferred,  first,  against 
the  heretics  who  deemed  our  Lord  to  be  a  mere  man, 
and  denied  his  Sonship  and  preexistence ;  and  se- 
condly, against  those  who  confounded  him  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Respecting  the  latter, 
we  find  the  following  remarks  :  "Ers^o/  ^g  g|  avTuv 
ccuTou  sivat  rov  'li^aovv  rov  sti  'tto^vtoov  ©soV  v-ro'^rsvovaiu, 
avrov  iccvTou  'Trccr'iga  ho^dZ^ovrsg,  avTOV  vlov  zai  'Trci^aKkrjrov 
vTOTTTivonzg,  cbv  ri  av  sij]  hayiffregov  ;  "  But  others 
amongst  them  suppose  Jesus  to  be  God  over  all, 
regarding  him  as  his  own  Father,  considering  him 
also  to  be  both  the  Son  and  the  Comforter,  than 
which  heresy  what  can  be  more  profane  ?" 

Origen,  in  his  Vlllth  book  against  Celsus,  intro- 
duces his  opponent  as  accusing  the  Christians  of  re- 
garding Jesus  Christ,  not  as  the  Son  of  God,  accord- 
ing to  their  profession,  but  as  being  himself  God  the 
Father  of  all,  or  greater  than  the  Father.  In  reply 
to  this  allegation,  he  writes  as  follows  :  "Earco  U  rivocg 
dig  h  -rX^^g/  xtarsvovrav  xa}  hsy^oiJbimv  hatpcoviccv,  §;a  7)jv  'tt^o- 

*  Vid.  cap.  5.  ^  Vid.  cap.  7. 
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'^sreia.v  V'zori&iu&ai  rov  ^corij^cc  rov  ybiyiarov^  I'tt)  Taai  0gov 
aXl!  ovTi  ys  ^[mTc  toiovtov  oi  Tstdoijjsvoi  avru  XzyovTi,  *0 

Ti^cc  KccKoviJbsv,  vtto^ocXKoi/jZv,  ojg  KkXaog  ^(juag  av/CO(I)avr{i,  tu 
vliu  rov  Qiov.  "Although  amongst  the  muhitude  of 
beHevers  who  entertain  different  sentiments,  some 
through  a  hasty  zeal,  may  affirm  that  our  Saviour  is 
the  greatest  God  above  all,  yet  ive  do  not  make  such 
an  assertion  ;  since  we  are  guided  by  Christ  himself, 
who  said,  '  the  Father  who  sent  me  is  greater  than 
I.'  We  do  not,  therefore,  as  Celsus  charges  us,  make 
him  whom  we  call  the  Father,  inferior  to  the  Son  of 
Godr^  Afterwards  he  adds  :  K^arsTV  Vi  (paiMv  rov  2iy- 
rrj^a  fJudKiffra,  ore  voov^bv  avrov  0£o\  "koyov  zcci  ao(pio(,v  koI 
hizatoavvyjv  x,cii  aX'/j^siccv,  'Trdvrm  f/jh  rcuu  V'prorsrct'yf/j&vcov 
avroi,  a}X  oliyj  za)  rov  K^urovvrog  avrov  Tiar^og  zcci  Qsov' 
"  When  we  regard  our  Saviour  as  God  the  Word,  as 
Wisdom,  as  Righteousness,  and  as  Truth,  we  ac- 
knowledge that  he  has  supreme  power  over  all  those 
things  which  are  placed  under  him,  but  not  over  God 
the  Father,  to  whose  power  he  is  himself  subject."^ 

Eusebius,  in  his  controversy  against  Marcellus,  ac- 
cuses his  opponent  of  heretical  doctrine,  because  he 
asserted  that  Jesus  Christ  was  o  It/  -Travrcov  Qzog.  From 
various  passages  in  the  work  of  this  writer,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  while  on  the  one  hand  he  avows  his  belief 
that  Christ  is  God — on  the  other,  he  habitually  uses 
the  phrase  o  stt;  'Truvrcov  0£oV,  as  the  peculiar  title  of  the 
Father.  Accordingly  he  objects  to  the  application  of 
this  title  by  Marcellns  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  denoting 


^  Tlic  word /A^y/croi/ is  here  omitted  by  Wetstein,  and  is  not  found 
in  some  of"  the  editions  of  ()ri2:en  ;  l)iit  in  the  Benedictine  edition 
it  is  introduced  on  t^ood  authority. 

^  Cap.  xiv.  "  Cap.  xv. 
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the  heresy  of  Sabellius,  who  taught  that  there  was 
no  distinction  between  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Spirit,  and  that  Jesus  was  the  Father  himself  incar- 
nate. A  single  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  he 
treated  this  subject  will  suffice.^  E/  ^g  ovv  h  koi  rav- 
70V  nv  0  0£oV  y^ct^)  0  h  ocvrco  Koyog,  ug  }>okzi  'M.oc^x.'iWcj,  6 
h  rri  ayia,  'Tta^^kvco  yzvoiLzvog,  Kcd  acc^Kooh}g,  koci  hav&^co'TrT]- 
caf,  za)  TTccOojv  rcc  avayzy^d^yjivcx,  zai  ccTroOavaJv  vtts^  tuv 
aiJjU^TiaJv  '^(JbcHv,  ocvrog  ijv  6  It:]  'zavTuv  Qiog'  o  })ri  toX^t^guvtoc 
(pa,vai  70V  ^a^iXXiov  yj  szzXriffioi,  7ov  &eov  Iv  ccdsoig  kou 
(iXcc(r(p^[jboig  hyzcc7iXi^sv'  "  If,  therefore,  God  and  his 
Word  were  absolutely  identical,  as  Marcellus  sup- 
poses, he  who  was  born  of  the  holy  virgin,  took  flesh, 
became  a  man,  and  suffered  the  things  which  were 
written  concerning  him,  and  who  died  for  our  sins, 
was  himself  God  over  all,  (sell,  the  Father,) — a  doc- 
trine for  the  utterance  of  which  Sabellius  was  reck- 
oned by  the  church  of  God  amongst  ungodly  men 
and  blasphemers."  * 

5  Vid.  Eccles.  Theol.  ii,  4. 

^  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  distinction 
made  by  Eusebius  between  God  the  Word,  and  God  over  all,  even 
the  Father,  he  has  described  the  persecuted  Christians  of  Phrygia 
as,  Tov  It!  'xavruv  Qiov  Xpistov  I'XiZoufLivoug,  caUing  upon  Christ  as  God 
over  all.  Vid.  Ecc.  Hist.  lib.  viii,  11.  Clarke  and  Wetstein,  con- 
jecture that  this  passage  is  corrupted  or  interpolated  ;  but  for  such 
a  notion  there  is  no  authority.  The  probability  appears  to  be  that 
Eusebius  here  describes  a  fact ;  and  that  the  Phrygian  Christians 
entertained  sounder  views  of  doctrine  than  Eusebius  himself. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Tertullian's  work  against  Praxeas,  quoted 
by  Clarke,  but  unnoticed  by  Wetstein,  which  may  be  regarded  as  of 
the  same  class,  in  point  of  meaning.  Speaking  of  the  sentiments  of 
that  heretic,  he  says,  "  Itaque  post  tempus  Pater  natus  et  Pater 
passus,  ipse  Deus  Dominus  omnipotens,  Jesus  Christus  prsedicatur." 
Then  he  states  the  doctrine  of  the  Christians  as  follows  :  "  Nos  vero 
et  semper  et  nunc  magis  ut  instructiores  per  Paracletum  deducto- 
rem  scilicet  omnis  veritatis,  unicum  quidem  Deum  credimus:  sub 
hac  tamen  dispensatione  quam  oiKovoixiav  dicimus,  ut  unici  Dei  sit  et 
Filius  sermo  ejus,  qui  ex  ipso  processerit,  per  quera  omnia  facta 
sunt,  et  sine  quo  factum  est  nihil."     That  Tertullian  had  here  no 
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From  Athanasius,  Basil,  and  Gregory  Nysseii,  Wet- 
stein  quotes  passages  in  which  they  apply  the  title  o 
g-r/  'Trdvrcov  0£oV  to  God  the  Father,  without  any  denial 
of  the  same  honour  to  the  Son.  Such  quotations  are 
of  course  irrelevant  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  these 
writers,  as  we  shall  afterwards  find  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, have  severally  quoted  Rom.  ix,  5,  in  the  com- 
monly received  form  and  sense. 

Wetstein's  remaining  authorities  are,  Pseudo-Atha- 
nasius,  Eunomius,  and  the  emperor  Julian. 

Pseudo-Athanasius  is  cited  by  Wetstein,  as  saying, 

Xeynv — "  I  am  afraid  to  assert  that  the  crucified  one 
is  God  over  all."  These  words  are  extracted  from  a 
spurious  disputation,  probably  composed  by  some 
monk,  of  no  very  ancient  date,  but  pretended  to  have 
been  held  between  Athanasius  and  Arius,  before  the 
council  of  Nice.  That  such  a  work  is  of  little  au- 
thority in  the  present  question  is  obvious  ;  but  it  is 
curious  enough  that  the  words  which  Wetstein  has 
here  cited,  as  spoken  by  Pseudo-Athanasius,  are  in 
fact  the  words  of  Paeudo- Arius,  in  reply  to  the  quo- 
tation by  Vseudo- Athanasius  of  Rom.  ix,  5,  as  a 
proof  of  the  supreme  deity  of  Christ."^ 

Eunomius,  a  noted  opposer  of  the  doctrine  of  our 
Lord's  divinity,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  is 
cited  by  Gregory  of  Nysse,  as  denying  that  "any  one 
who  had  a  right  understanding  of  truth,  would  deno- 
minate the  supreme  God  {rov  Iti  -zavruv  (diov)  a  Son, 
or  a  man  born."     The  emperor  Julian,  lastly,   as  we 

view  to  undermine  the  doctrine  of  tiie  deity  of  Christ  as  set  forth 
in  Rom.  ix,  5,  is  evident  from  his  quoting;  that  very  passaj^e,  in 
proof  of  the  propriety  of  describing  Christ  l)y  the  name  of  God  : 
vid.  cap.  ii.  and  xiii. 

-  Vid.  Athanns.  Op.  Ed.  Colon,  torn,  i,  125,  a. 
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are  informed  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  declared  that 
neither  Paul,  nor  Matthew,  nor  Mark,  dared  to  call 
Jesus  God,  but  only  the  good  John — o  XPYiarog  'Icuavr^g. 
Now  that  these  cursory  remarks,  made  by  the  heretic 
and  unbeliever,  afford  no  evidence  that  Rom.  ix,  5, 
was  not  read  or  interpreted  in  their  day,  as  it  is  now 
by  the  generality  of  Christians,  is  unquestionable.  For 
this  very  passage  is  adduced  by  Gregory,  in  his  con- 
troversy with  Eunomius,  as  containing  a  plain  proof 
of  the  deity  of  Christ ;  and  by  Cyril,  in  his  reply  to 
Julian,  as  clearly  refuting  the  rash  assertion  of  the 
infidel  emperor.  '^ 

"  Si  ita  locum  interpretati  sunt  veteres  ut  hodie 
solent,  (says  Wetstein,  after  having  produced  this 
motley  list  of  authorities,)  quomodo  fieri  potuit  ut 
non  haeretici  solum,  verum  etiam  patres  tanta  confi- 
dentia  appellationem  rov  It;  'Trdvr&jv  ^zov  tarn  Patri  pro- 
priam,  quam  ipsum  Patris  et  omnipotentis  nomen  pro- 
nunciarent  ?"  That  there  is  nothing  in  Wetstein's 
quotations  which  can  justify  the  confident  tone  of 
this  enquiry,  must  be  evident  to  every  impartial  ex- 
aminer of  the  preceding  detail.  When  we  lay  aside 
such  of  Wetstein's  authorities  as  are  null  and  void : 
— viz.  Athanasius,  Gregory,  and  Basil,  who  are  wit- 
nesses on  the  other  side  ;  and  Eunomius,  and  Julian, 
whose  unscriptural  assertions  were  no  sooner  made 
than  refuted — these  authorities  are  reduced  to  Pseudo- 
Ignatius,  the  author  of  the  Constitutiones,  Origen, 
and  Eusebius.  Now,  were  the  doctrine  contained  in 
Rom.  ix,  5,  (as  now  read  and  interpreted,)  ever  so 
much   at  variance   with  the   declared    sentiments   of 

^  Vid.  Greg.  Nyss.  contra  Eunom.  Orat.  x,  Ed.  Paris,  a.d.  1638. 
torn,  ii,  693,  c.  et  Cyril.  Alex,  contra  Julian,  lib.  x,  Ed.  Aubert. 
torn,  vi,  p.  328,  h. 
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these  authors,  we  shoukl  still  he  left  without  any 
proof,  or  even  any  fair  presumption,  that  this  text 
was  otherwise  read  or  interpreted  hy  the  ancients  ge- 
nerally. There  would  not  be  any  solid  reason  for 
our  concluding  that  this  was  the  fact,  as  it  relates  to 
these  writers  themselves ;  for  they  might  either  over- 
look the  words  of  the  apostle,  to  which,  in  the  pas- 
sages cited,  they  make  no  kind  of  allusion  ;  or,  what 
is  still  more  probable,  they  might  intentionally  omit 
to  notice  a  text  of  scripture,  which  contradicted  their 
own  opinions. 

But  the  supposed  contradiction  between  the  doc- 
trine of  Rom.  ix,  5,  and  the  sentiment  which  they 
evidently  intended  to  express,  is  to  a  great  extent, 
merely  apparent  and  imaginary.  I  am  aware  that 
some  obscurity  is  to  be  observed  in  the  views  of 
both  Origen  and  Eusebius  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ ;  and  also  that  a  semi-heretical  hand  has  been 
discovered  by  the  learned,  in  the  spurious  and  inter- 
polated parts  of  the  epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  the  expressions  which  these 
authors  have  employed,  in  the  passages  cited  by  Wet- 
stein,  are  liable  to  misconstruction,  and  are  on  the 
whole  far  from  unexceptionable.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  context,  that  when 
they  objected  to  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
0  £T<  'TtocvTuv  0£oV,  or  0  [MiyiffTog  Itti  'jrdvrm  0goV,  they 
were  opposing  a  well-known  heresy  of  ancient  times, 
and  intended  to  assert  only  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not 
"  his  own  Father^'  *  that  he  was  not  "  the  same  as 
his  Father" ^  that  he  was  not  "  greater  than  his 
Father.''' "  Now,  since  it  is  certain  that  Rom.  ix,  5, 
as  it  is  usually  read  and  interpreted,  contains  no  such 

*  Constitut.  Ap.        ^  Ep.  ad  Tars,  and  Euseb.        ^  Origen. 
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doctrine  as  that  Christ  was  his  own  Father,  or  the 
same  as  his  Father,  or  greater  than  his  Father, — 
since  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  has  never  been  so 
understood  by  any  sound  Christian  either  ancient  or 
modern, — the  whole  of  Wetstein's  argument  falls  to 
the  ground.  Between  the  professed  meaning  of  Pseu- 
do-Ignatius, Origen,  and  Eusebius,  (however  objec- 
tionable may  be  their  mode  of  expressing  it,)  and 
the  doctrine  of  Paul  that  Christ  is  "  over  all,  God 
blessed  for  ever,"  there  is  no  real  disagreement. 

Origen,  as  we  have  seen,  takes  notice  of  certain 
persons  who  pretended  to  believe  that  God,  the  Fa- 
ther Almighty — was  inferior  to  the  Son.  But  the 
heretics,  against  whom  Eusebius,  Pseudo- Ignatius, 
and  the  author  of  the  Constitutiones,  aimed  their  re- 
marks, were  those  who  asserted  that  there  existed 
no  distinction  between  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Spirit ;  and  that  the  Father  himself  was  born  a  child 
into  the  world,  and  suffered  on  the  cross.  This  he- 
resy was  of  a  very  early  origin  in  the  church.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  sprung  up  among  the  other  wild 
notions  of  the  Gnostics,  whose  founder,  Simon  Ma- 
gus, (as  Irenaeus  informs  us,)  declared  himself  to  be  to 
the  Jews,  the  Son, — to  the  Samaritans,  the  Father, — 
and  to  the  Gentile  nations,  the  Holy  Spirit.^  In  the  se- 
cond century  these  unscriptural  doctrines  were  taught 
by  Praxeas  of  Asia,  and  the  Monarchists  ;  and  in  the 
third  century,  by  Noetus  of  Smyrna  or  Ephesus,  a.d. 
220,  and  by  Sabellius  of  Ptolemais  in  Lybia,  a.  d. 
225.  From  the  last  person,  the  heresy  which  con- 
fused the  personal  characters  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Spirit,  derived  its  well  known  name  of  Sa- 
hellianism. 

7  Contra  Hcer.  lib.  i,  cap.  23. 
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Although  no  sound  Christian  has  ever  interpreted 
Rom.  ixj  5,  as  declarative  of  such  a  doctrine,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  some  of  these  heretics  should 
have  endeavoured  to  pervert  that  important  passage, 
so  as  to  serve  their  own  purposes.  Accordingly  we 
find  from  Hippolytus  and  Epiphanius,  that  Noetus 
and  his  followers  adduced  Rom.  ix,  5,  as  affording  an 
evidence  that  Christ  was  the  Father  himself.  The 
passage  in  Hippolytus  is  curious,  and  the  answer 
given  to  the  heretic  by  that  writer,  sets  the  whole 
subject  in  a  clear  light,  y^^iarog  ycco  ijv  Qsog  zcci  STrcca- 
y^iV  §;'  riijj(lg  ccvrog  uv  ITar;)^,  ha  zut  aZaai  Tj^jcig  ^vvi^dyj. 
"AKKo  hi  (priffiv  oh  hvva[jjBdcc  Xiysiu,  ku)  ya^  o  a.'Troaro'Kog 
svcc  &iov  ofjuoXoysT  Xsycov,  cov  ol  'prarsgsg,  l^  ojv  6  'K^iarog  ro 
zccra,  auPKu,  6  ojv  ■/,.  r.  K.  "  For  Christ  was  God,"  says 
Noetus,  "  and  he  suffered  for  us,  in  order  that  he 
might  thereby  be  able  to  save  us,  being  himself  the 
Father.  Indeed  we  cannot  say  otherwise,  for  the 
apostle  acknowledges  this  07ie  God,  when  he  says, 
'  whose  were  the  fathers,  and  of  whom,  as  concern- 
ing the  flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all  God  bles- 
sed for  ever.'"  In  reply  to  these  observations,  Hip- 
polytus does  not  even  hint  at  any  different  reading  or 
interpretation  of  Rom.  ix,  5  ;  but  while  he  keeps  in- 
violate the  testimony  of  that  passage  to  the  deity  of 
Christ,  he  adds  an  explanation  of  the  Ixt  'Trdvrojv,  which 
removes  every  apparent  difficulty.  *'0  hi  Xsyei  6  kxoa- 
roXog.,  ojv  ol  •rrccrioig,  k.  r.  X.  KccXcog  htyjyztrcct  x.ai  XufUj-TT^ov 
TO  Tfjg  aXtjOiiag  (JjVJt^^iov.  Ourog  6  cov  I'tti  tccvtcov  ^eog 
kffriv,  Xsysi  yao  ovrcog  [hirv.  '^a'ppyjtriug,  Trdvrcc  [JjOi  'za^a.'hi- 
horon  VTTO  rov  Ylaroog.  "  As  to  what  the  apostle  says, 
'  whose  are  the  fathers,  &c.,'  he  here  sets  forth,  well 
and  clearly,  the  mystery  of  truth.  Christ  is  God  over 
all,  for  he   thus   boldly  speaks,  Jll  things  were  deli- 
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vered  unto  me  of  my  Father ^  This  writer  then  goes 
on  to  unfold  at  large  the  genuine  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture, namely,  that  Christ  was  truly  the  Messed  God ; 
that  he  became  man  ;  that  he  nevertheless  continues 
to  be  God  for  ever ;  that,  as  the  glorified  Head  of  the 
church,  he  is  almighty,  and  rules  over  all  things,  yet, 
is  himself  subject  to  the  Father,  "  who  did  put  all 
things  under  him."* 

A  similar  answer  to  the  same  plea  was  given  to  the 
Noetians,  in  a  later  age,  by  Epiphanius.  'Ets/^^  ya^ 
avTog  ^ihdffKH  '^[Ji^ag  Xsycov,  TLcivrcc  ^ot  to.^'^o&ti  v'tto  rou 
YloLT^og  {Jbov, — ^la,  rovro  l^<  ttccvtoiv  IW;  ^sog.  "  Since  he 
has  himself  taught  us,  saying,  all  things  were  deli- 
vered unto   me  of  my  Father,  therefore  he  is  God, 

OVER  ALL."® 

The  extracts  now  given  from  Hippolytus  and  Epi- 
phanius, afford  a  fair  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  Rom.  ix,  5,  was  quoted  and  interpreted  by  the 
ancient  fathers  of  the  church.  These  writers  per- 
ceived, and  allowed,  that  Jesus  Christ — the  glorified 
Head  of  the  church  —  is  "  over  all,"  because  "all 
power"  is  "given"  to  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth, 
and  thus  the  whole  creation  is  subject  to  his  control : 
and  further,  that  he  is  God  blessed  for  ever — even  the 
true  God — because  he  subsists  unchangeably  in  the 
divine  essence.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  words  of 
the  apostle,  thus  plainly  interpreted,  afford  no  support 
to  the  heresy  which  confused  the  persons  in  the  God- 
head, and  therefore  no  real  indication  that  our  text 
was  otherwise  read  or  explained  by  the  opposers  of 
that  heresy.* 

^  Vid.  Hipp.  Contra.  Noet.  Ed.  Fabricii,  pp.  7,  10. 
9  HcBT.  57,  Ed.  Col.  torn,  i,  p.  487. 
The  whole  force  of  Wetstein's  argument,  and  of  the  cumbrous 
quotations  bv  which  it  is  supported,  is  in  fact  annihilated  by  his 
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So  futile  and  irrelevant  is  the  negative  evidence  al- 
luded to  by  the  editors  of  U.  N.  V.  and  adduced  at 
large  by  S.  Clarke  and  Wetstein,  to  prove  that  Rom. 
ix,  5,  was  read  or  interpreted  by  the  ancients,  other- 
wise then  as  declarative  of  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ. 
On  the  fair  principles  of  criticism,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  these  authors  would  not  have  neglected 
to  advert  to  evidence  of  a  far  better  kind  ;  namely,  the 
positive  evidence  not  only  of  the  ancient  versions,  but 
of  the  fathers  who  have  actually  quoted  the  passage 
itself.  These  testimonies  are  in  fact  abundant,  and 
afford  an  ample  and  most  satisfactory  proof,  that  Rom. 
ix,  5,  was  always  read,  in  the  church  of  Christ,  as  it 
is  now  read  ;  and  always  interpreted  as  it  is  now  in- 
terpreted ;  i.  e.  as  containing  a  plain  assertion,  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  "  over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever." 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  early  Christian  writers  who 
quote  this  passage  in  its  usually  received  reading  and 
sense. ^     This  list,  which  is  formed  partly  from  actual 


concluding  remark.  "  Denique  si  id  voluisset  PauUus  (juod  quidam 
putant,  (Noetus  for  example,)  vidctur  potius  scriptunis  f'uisse  6  uv 
'O  sV/  irdvTMv  Qihi  svXoyrjrhg."  Bp.  Middleton  justly  observes,  that 
Wetstein  is  mistaken  in  his  Greek ;  for  the  article  could  not  be 
with  any  propriety  repeated  after  the  participle  ujv.  Nevertheless 
Wetstein  here  betrays  his  sense  of  his  own  reasoning,  and  shews, 
that  in  his  opinion,  there  was  no  real  contradiction  between  Rom. 
ix,  5,  as  now  read,  and  the  declared  sentiments  of  Pseudo-Igna- 
tius, Origen,  and  Eusebius. 

-  Irenseus  (a.  d.  167)  adv.  liar.  lib.  iii,  16,  Ed.  Ben.  205,  c, 
Tertullian  (a.d.  192)  adv.  Prax.  bis,  Ed.  Semi,  ii,  218,  225.  Hip- 
polytus  (a.  d.  220)  adv.  Noet.  Ed.  Fabricii,  pp.  7,  10.  Origen 
(a.d.  230)  teste  Ruffino  Com.  in  loc.  ct  qu.  96,  in  Gen.,  as  quoted 
by  Mill  :  it  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  Ruffinus,  the  trans- 
lator of  Origen,  has  notoriously  corrupted  his  author's  text ;  so  that 
this  father's  quotations  of  Rom.  ix,  5,  must  be  considered  of  doubt- 
ful authority.  Cyprian  (a.  d.  248)  adv.  .fud.  lil).  ii,  Ed.  Fell.  p. 
.35.  Novatian  (a.  d.  251)  de  Rcijul.  Fid.  Ed.  .Jackson,  p.  99. 
Athanasius  (a.d.  .326)  contra  Avian.  Orat.  Ed.  Colon,  i,  p.  317,  c. 
ad  Epictct.  torn,  i,  |).  589,  c.    Hilary  (a.p.  354)  in  Psa.  xxii.   Vic- 
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reference  to  the  authors,  and  partly  from  Mill's  note 
on  the  passage  in  his  Greek  Testament,  comprises 
two  writers  of  the  2nd  century, ybwr  of  the  3rd,  twelve 
of  the  4th,  ^i;e  of  the  Sthjjfowr  of  the  6th,  one  of  the 
7th,  one  of  the  8th,  one  of  the  10th,  and  one  of  the 
11th;  in  -dW,  thirty-one  fathers,  to  whom  others  might 
without  difficulty  be  added. 

Let  it  be  observed,  moreover,  that  this  accumulation 
of  evidence  is  counteracted  by  nothing  on  the  other 
side  :  for  not  a  single  ancient  writer  can  be  adduced, 
whether  orthodox  or  heretical,  who  has  cited  or  ex- 
plained this  passage  in  any  other  sense,  than  as  decla- 
rative of  the  Divinity  of  Christ.^ 

torinus  (a.d.  362)  contra  Arian.  lib.  i.  Epiphanius(A.D.  368)  Hccr. 
5)1 ,  Ed.  Colon,  i,  p.  487.  Basil  (a.  d.  370)  adv.  Eunom.  lib.  iv, 
Ed.  Ben.  i,  p.  282.  Gregorius  Nyss.  (a.d.  370)  contra  Eunom. 
Orat.  X,  Ed.  Paris,  ii,  p.  693,  c.  Amphilochius  (a.  d.  370)  in 
Vita  Basil.  Ed.  Paris,  p.  166.  Ambrosius  (a.  d.  374)  de  Spir. 
Sand.  lib.  i,  cap.  3,  &c.  Hieronymus  (a.d.  378)  in  loc.  Idacius 
(a.d.  385)  contra  Varimad.  lib.  i.  Augustinus  (a.  d.  396)  lib.  ii, 
de  Trin.  cap.  13,  et  passim.  Chrysostom  (a.  d.  398)  de  Dei  Nat. 
Ed.  Ben.  torn,  i,  483,  c.  Exp.  Psa.  cxxxiv,  torn,  v,  p.  393,  e. 
Horn.  1  Cor.  torn,  x,  p.  172,  e.  Cyril  Aiex.  (a.  d.  412)  contra 
Jul.  lib.  X,  Ed.  Aubert,  vi,  p.  328,  b.  Theodoret  (a.d.  423)  in  loc. 
Cassianus  (a.d.  424)  de  Incarn.  lib.  iii,  initio.  Proclus  (a.d.  437) 
ad  Armenos,  de  recta  Jide.  Gennadius  (a.d.  458)  in  Caten.  ms. 
Romce,  vid.  Mill.  Fulgentius  (a.  d.  507)  ad  Thrasimund,  lib.  i, 
cap.  16,  &c.  Maxentius  (a.d.  520)  Resp.  ad  Epist.  Hormisdce. 
FacLindus  (a.  d.  540)  Op.  lib.  i,  cap.  4.  Gregorius  Magnus  (a.  d. 
590)  lib.  i,  Horn,  viii,  in  Ezech.  Ed.  Ben.  i,  1236,  &c.  Maximus 
Conf.  (a.  d.  654)  Opusc.  Theol.  et  Polem.  Ed.  Paris,  torn,  ii,  p. 
64.  Damascenus  (a.  d.  730)  in  loc.  CEcumenius  (a.  d.  990)  in 
loc.     Theophylact  (a.  d.  1077)  in  loc. 

^  Erasmus  (in  loc.)  speaks  of  a  hint  given  by  Ambrose  of  Milan, 
that  some  persons  did  not  understand  the  Jcr/  TavTuv  Qehg  in  this 
passage,  as  relating  to  Christ.  Erasmus  here  alludes  to  certain 
spurious  commentaries  on  Paul's  epistles,  falsely  ascribed  to  Am- 
brose, but  bound  up  with  his  works.  The  words  of  the  commen- 
tator cannot  be  fairly  understood  as  containing  any  such  hint  as 
Erasmus  supposes.  He  merely  says,  "  Si  quis  autem  non  putat 
de  Christo  dictum  Qui  est  Detcs,  det  personam  de  qua  dictum  est. 
De  Patre  enim  Deo  hoc  loco  mentio  facta  non  est."  Vid.  Ps. 
Ambros.  in  loc. 
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What  then  is  the  result  of  our  whole  investigation 
respecting  the  authority  of  the  commonly  received 
text  of  Rom.  ix,  5  ?  It  is  that  the  words  of  this  text 
(as  far  as  relates  to  every  thing  important)  are  sup- 
ported, without  the  least  shade  of  exception,  by  all 
collated  manuscripts  containing  the  passage,  by  all 
the  ancient  versions,  and  by  all  the  fathers  of  every 
age  and  class — (an  unusually  numerous  and  ample 
company) — who  have  cited  the  apostle's  words.  In 
short,  it  may  with  safety  be  asserted,  that  there  is 
not  a  single  passage  in  the  whole  New  Testament,  of 
which  the  present  reading  is  more  completely  con- 
firmed and  established.''  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  commonly  received  interpretation  of  the  passage, 
as  far  as  authority  can  be  considered  applicable  to  that 
point;  and  that  authority,  when  unanimous,  goes  a 
long  way  even  in  fixing  a  right  interpretation,  must  be 
allowed  by  every  impartial  critic.  It  cannot,  I  think, 
be  conceived  that  a  very  plain  sentence  in  the  Greek 
Testament,  would  be  construed  in  the  same  way,  by 
so  large  and  various  a  host  of  examiners,  (that  is  to 


"*  It  is  somewhat  surprising:;  that,  in  the  face  of  all  this  evidence, 
Griesbach  should  have  condescended  to  notice  the  conjecture  of 
Crellius,  who,  as  an  emendator  of  the  apostle's  text,  proposes  for 
6  uivXo  read  uv  o,  and  to  render,  "  tvhosc  is  God  over  all  blessed  for 
ever."  Were  this  conjecture  ever  so  plausible,  it  must  of  course  be 
rejected,  because  utterly  unauthorized.  But  it  happens  to  be  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  sentiment  declared  by  Paul  in  this  very 
epistle,  that  (iod  is  not  "  the  God  of  the  Jews  only,"  but  "  also  of 
the  Gentiles,"  iii,  29.  It  is  also  wholly  at  variance  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  passage,  forbad  this  been  the  conclusion  of  the 
apostle's  climax,  the  copulative  -/.a!  must  have  been  placed  before 
wv  6,  and  not  l)efore  the  preceding  clause  i^  wv  oXoiang  ■/..  r.  X.  The 
article,  moreover,  must  have  been  repeated  before  iuXoyr}Thg — uv  6 
irt'i  rruvruv  0eo5,  'O  suXoyrjrog  e/'j  rou;  aiuvac.  This  conjecture  is  the 
miserable  shift,  by  which  Whitby,  in  liis  "  Last  thoughts"  endea- 
vours to  overturn  his  own  unanswerable  arguments,  in  favour  of  the 
orthodox  interpretation  of  Rom.  ix,  5. 
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say,  by  every  translator,  theologian,  or  commentator, 
by  whom  the  passage  is  known  to  have  been  ex- 
plained, from  the  time  of  the  apostles,  to  the  days 
of  Erasmus,)  were  that  passage  fairly  capable  of 
any  different  construction. 

Erasmus,  although  professing  (I  presume  sincerely) 
an  orthodox  faith,  has  manifested  in  his  notes  on  the 
Greek  Testament,  a  certain  degree  of  unwillingness  to 
admit,  in  their  full  and  natural  force,  some  of  the 
more  pointed  scriptural  declarations  of  the  deity  of 
Jesus  Christ  ;  and,  being  an  elegant  rather  than  very 
exact  scholar,  he  was,  I  believe,  the  first  person,  who 
set  the  example  in  Europe,  of  that  loose  and  unrea- 
sonable criticism,  by  which  many  persons  have  since 
endeavoured  to  undermine  the  testimony  of  Scripture, 
to  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Grotius,  a  yet 
more  daring  critic,  pursued  the  same  course;  and  the 
example  of  these  great  men  has  been  eagerly  followed 
by  the  modern  advocates  of  Socinian  and  Unitarian 
views.  These  observations  may  suffice  to  introduce 
the  reading  and  interpretation  of  Rom.  ix,  5,  which 
the  editors  of  U.  N.  V.,  after  Clarke  and  Lindsey, 
have  borrowed  from  Erasmus,  and  by  which  they  en- 
deavour to  set  aside  this  noble  apostoHc  testimony  to 
the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Their  version  of  the  pas- 
sage is  as  follows  :  "  Whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of 
whom  by  natural  descent  Christ  (came).  God  who  is 
over  all,  be  blessed  for  ever.  Amen."  Their  accom- 
panying note  (to  which  we  have  already  referred) 
thus  commences,  "  See  Clarke  on  the  Trinity,  No. 
539 ;  and  Mr.  Lindsey's  Second  Address  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  two  universities,  p.  278.  The  common 
version  here  adopted  by  Dr.  Newcome  is,  '  who  is 
over  all,  God  blessed  for  ever.'     But  the  translation 
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of  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Lindsey,  equally  well  suits 
the  construction." 

Now  there  are  three  reasons  why  this  new  method 
of  pointing  and  interpreting  the  apostle's  words,  must 
be  regarded  as  inadmissible.  It  is  at  variance,  first, 
with  authoritij  ;  secondly,  with  the  rules  of  construc- 
tion ;  and  thirdly,  with  context. 

I.  The  observations  already  made,  will  have  suf- 
ficed to  shew  how  totally  the  proposed  interpreta- 
tion of  Rom.  ix,  5,  is  opposed  to  autiiority.  None  of 
the  ancient  versions,  none  of  the  early  ecclesiastical 
writers,  none  even  of  their  heretical  opposers,  afford 
the  least  countenance  to  such  a  division  of  the  apos- 
tle's sentence.  All  antiquity,  on  the  contrary,  so  far 
as  its  testimony  has  reached  us,  is  ranged  in  opposi- 
tion to  it.  With  respect  to  the  manuscripts,  out  of 
the  whole  multitude  of  those  which  are  pointed, 
Griesbach  mentions  only  one,  (No.  47  on  his  list),  in 
which  a  period  is  placed  at  gu^ku. 

How  far  the  question  respecting  the  division  of  this 
verse  can  be  treated  as  one  of  reading,  may  be  fairly 
considered  doubtful.  It  is  generally  allowed  by  bibli- 
cal critics,  that  the  full  stops,  colons,  commas,  &c., 
which  are  found  in  the  present  text  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  are,  in  themselves,  of  no  authority.  They 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  more  modern  manuscripts, 
and  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had  any  place  in  the 
apostolic  autographs.  It  is  always  to  be  remembered, 
that  when  we  speak  of  the  true  reading  of  a  text  of 
Scripture,  we  mean  that  which  existed  in  these  au- 
tographs ;  and  the  evidences  which  critics  adduce  to 
prove  the  superior  authority  of  any  particular  reading 
over  another,  are  of  course  intended  to  bear  upon  this 
point.     Now,  although  something  very  similar  to  the 
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punctuation  at  present  adopted  in  Greek  books,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  practised  in  the  old  Grecian  schools 
of  rhetoric  and  grammar,  the  most  ancient  MS8.  ex- 
tant, of  the  New  Testament,  afford  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  this  method  was  not  practised  by  the 
evangelists  and  apostles.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  there  was  no  separation,  in  their  writing, 
between  the  end  of  one  word  and  the  beginning  of 
the  next ;  and  that  they  made  no  use  of  stops,  for 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  one  part  of  a  sentence 
from  another.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  obvious 
convenience  and  even  necessity  of  the  practice  — 
from  the  general  uniformity  of  the  ancient  versions 
— and  from  the  evidence  of  manuscripts — there  is 
little  doubt  that,  in  the  apostolic  autographs,  some 
mark  or  break  was  adopted,  in  order  to  indicate  the 
place  where  the  sense  of  each  passage  terminated.^ 

Whether,  on  the  supposition  of  his  having  intended 
to  express  the  meaning  ascribed  to  him  by  the  editors 
of  U.  N.  v.,  the  apostle  would  have  placed  one  of 
these  distinguishing  marks  after  aa^Kcc,  it  is  impossi- 
ble with  any  accuracy  to  decide.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  although,  in 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  we  are  at  liberty  to 
disregard  the  less  important  particulars  of  the  re- 
ceived punctuation,  it  is  a  dangerous  and  illegitimate 
expedient  to  insert  periods,  and  thereby  to  distinguish 
sentences,  in  contradiction  to  the  evidence  of  ancient 
authority  ;  especially  where  that  authority  is  so  multi- 
farious, and  unanimous,  as  in  the  present  example. 
Beza,  Placaeus,  and  Griesbach  himself,  have  accord- 
ingly treated  the  question  respecting  a  period  after 

^  Vide  Michaelis  Introd.  to  N.  T.  by  Marsh  ch.  xiii. 
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ffccpxoc,  as  one  of  reading  :  and  if  so  treated,  that 
question  is  for  ever  decided  i?i  the  negative. 

This  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  at  once  a  simple 
and  sufficient  reason,  for  our  rejecting  the  proposed 
punctuation  and  version  of  Uom.  ix,  5.  One  point, 
however,  is  clear — that  nothing  can  justify  our  taking 
such  a  liberty  with  a  text  of  Scripture,  thus  unani- 
mously supported,  in  its  present  form,  by  ancient  au- 
thorities, except  it  be  evidence  in  favour  of  the  change, 
arising  from  construction  and  context.  Now,  in  the 
present  instance  no  such  evidence  exists.  On  the 
contrary,  both  construction  and  context  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  proposed  change. 

These  points  must  now  be  briefly  examined.  The 
editors  and  their  precursors  suppose,  that  the  apostle's 
admirable  sentence,  respecting  the  Jews,  terminates 
(we  may  truly  say^  suddenlij)  at  the  word  ad^Ku:  and 
they  make  a  distinct  sentence,  afterwards,  of 'O  oov  It/ 
'Trdvrm  &sog  evXoyrjrog  sig  rovg  alcovag.  These  words 
they  interpret  as  an  ejaculatory  blessing,  "  God  who 
is  over  all  be  blessed  for  ever  /"  I  believe  I  am  sup- 
ported by  all  the  more  able  biblical  critics,  who  have 
examined  this  verse,  (including  Michaelis,  Ernestus, 
Rosenm'uller,  and  even  Socinus  himself)  "  in  contra- 
dicting the  assertion  of  the  editors,  that  this  trans- 
lation, "  equally  well  suits  the  construction,  as  the 
commonly  received  version." 

^  Speaking  of  the  punctuation  and  version  of  this  passage  pro- 
posed by  Erasmus,  Socinus,  says,  "  Nou  est,  inqiiam,  uUa  causa 
cur  hcec  interpretatio  vel  potius  lectio  et  interpiinctio  Erasmi  rojici 
posse  videatur;  nisi  una  tantum,  quam  advcrsarii  non  affenint; 
nc(|ue  enim  ilhim  animadverterunt.  Ea  est  quod  cum  simplex  no- 
men  Bencdictus,  idem  significat  quod  Bcncdictus  sit,  semper  fere 
solet  anteponi  ci  ad  quem  refertur,  pcrrarb  autem  postponi.  Soon 
afterwards  he  adds,  ''  Pro[)ter  causam  istam,  qiiam  ego  attuli, 
facile  concedo,  verba  prolati  Paulini  tesfimr»nii,  omnia  ad  Christum 
referenda  esse  :"  Rcspons.  ad  8  Cap.  Vicki. 
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In  the  first  place,  were  this  the  apostle's  true  mean- 
ing, no  good  reason  could  be  alleged  for  his  inserting 
the  participle  ojv  before  It;  'irdvrcov :  for  although  this 
insertion  would  be  no  fault  in  grammar,  (because,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  the  participle  of  existence,  if 
not  expressed,  is  always  understood  after  the  Greek 
article,)  yet,  in  the  present  instance,  it  is  unnecessary 
and  unnatural.  'O  zx]  Tocurav  0soV,  without  the  par- 
ticiple, is  a  far  easier  and  more  likely  phrase  to  de- 
signate "the  supreme  God,"  and  is  customarily  em- 
ployed by  the  Greeks  for  that  purpose/ 

But  there  is  another  objection  to  the  new  method 
of  construing  Rom.  ix,  5,  of  a  yet  more  decisive  na- 
ture ;  namely,  that  the  apostle's  words  are  not  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  capable  of  denoting  the  supposed 
ejaculatory  blessing.  We  are  in  possession  of  satis- 
factory critical  evidence,  that  in  order  to  express  such 
a  blessing,  the  writer  must  have  placed  zvkoyT^rocJlrst 
in  his  series  of  words.  Nothing  could  be  much  more 
familiar  to  the  ancient  Jews,  than  the  idiom  by  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  express  this  kind  of  bene- 
diction. Examples  abound  in  both  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures and  Septuagint  version,  and  repeatedly  occur  in 
the  New  Testament  itself;  and  the  rule  appears  to 
be  invariable,  that  when  the  auxiliary  verb  is  omit- 
ted, (as  is  usually  the  case,)  ^  the  participle  which 
expresses  the  beatitude,  precedes  the  name  of  the 
thing  or  person  blessed,  or,  in  other  words,  begins  the 
sentence.     Precisely  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  form 

T.  See  Pseudo- Ignatius,  Eusebms,  Basil,  S^c.  8^c.  as  quoted  by 
Wetstein,  in  loc. 

^  When  the  auxiliary  verb  is  expressed,  that  verb  precedes,  and 
the  participle  follows,  the  name  of  the  thing  or  person  blessed,  as 
in  1  Kings  x,  9.  '^T\2.  "^fh"^,  n1n\  ^T}\  "  Let  the  Lord  thy  God 
be  blessed."  Sept.  ymiro  Kvgiog  o  QiSg  aou  iuXoyi^/Mmg. 
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expressive  of  a  curse.  The  participle  "Tl^i^,  cursed, 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  its  representative  iTfKccrdc- 
garog,  in  the  Septuagint,  arc  thus  used  upwards  of 
thirty  times,  and  the  l^lZl  and  svXoyT^rog  or  ivXoyr][Mvogj 
blessed,  with  considerably  greater  frequency.  In  the 
New  Testament,  the  form  of  the  blessing  occurs  four 
times,  and  that  of  the  curse  twice.  In  all  these  ex- 
amples, the  mode  of  construction  is  the  same.  Now 
when  we  consider  the  frequent  occurrence  of  this 
form  of  words  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  invariableness 
on  the  other,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  no  Hel- 
lenistic writer,  who  wished  to  be  understood,  would 
think  of  reversing  it.  This  remark  applies  Avith  pe- 
culiar force,  to  the  apostle  Paul,  who  doubtless,  was 
a  diligent  reader  of  both  the  Hebrew  and  Septuagint 
Scriptures,  and  to  whose  eye  and  ear,  for  other  rea- 
sons also,  the  form  in  question  could  not  fail  to  be 
familiar.  And  further,  that  he  was  himself  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  it,  is  proved  by  two  passages  in 
his  epistles  :  °  Y.vXoyj^rog  6  Szog  kou  Harrio  rov  Kvgiov 
^[jjaJv  'IrjGTov  Xoiarov — "  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  ' 

9  Vid.  2  Cor.  i,  3  ;  i:ph.  i,  3. 

^  I  know  of  only  one  passage  in  the  Greek  Scriptures  which  pre- 
sents any  appearance  of  exception  to  the  rule  now  stated  ;  viz.  Ps. 
Ixvii,  19  :  Kue/o;  6  Qsog  BuXoyrirhi'  ivXoyrirhg  Kv^iog  rjiii^av  xa()'  rj/xseav. 
The  former  clause  of  this  sentence  is  of  doubtful  authority,  there 
being  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  the  Hebrew  text.  I  conceive 
however  that  it  ought  to  be  rendered,  not  *'  Blessed  be  the  Lord 
God,"  but  rather,  "  The  Lord  God  is  blessed."  The  latter  clause 
of  the  verse  corresponds  with  the  Hebrew,  and,  like  its  original,  is 
arranged  in  the  form  of  an  ejacuhitory  blessing — "  Blessed  be  the 
Lord  day  by  day  !  "  It  seems  probable  that  Kv^iog  6  0£oj  luXoyriTog 
was  nothing  more  than  a  marginal  description  of  tlie  contents  of  this 
part  of  the  psalm,  and  that  it  crept,  through  error,  into  the  text. 

In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  also,  there  is  a  passage  which  demands 
some  remark.  InGen.xxvii,29,  at  the  close  of  the  I)iossing  addressed 
by  Isaac  to  his  son  Jacob,  wc  read,  "^JTI^  Tji^lDDl  "n'^^^  ^*"l"li<. 
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As  this  new  version  of  Rom.  ix,  5,  is  inconsistent 
with  a  known  rule  of  construction,  so  it  is  plainly  at 
variance  with   the   tenor  of  the  context.     It  termi- 

These  words  are  rendered  in  E.  T.  "  Cursed  (be)  every  one  that 
curseth  thee,  and  blessed  (be)  he  that  blesseth  thee,"  The  He- 
brew, however,  is  in  the  declarative,  and  not  the  optative,  form  ; 
and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  ought  to  be  rendered, 
"  He  that  curseth  thee  is  cursed,  and  he  that  blesseth  thee  is  bles- 
sed." The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  any  one  who  curses  Jacob, 
becomes,  by  the  very  act,  cursed  himself,  and  those  who  bless  him, 
are  thereby  blessed  in  their  own  persons ;  and  this  declaration 
forms  a  sort  of  proverbial  conclusion  to  the  act  in  which  Isaac  had 
himself  been  engaged  — that  of  invoking  a  series  of  blessings  on  his 
son.  The  Septuagint  version  of  this  passage  exactly  represents 
the  Hebrew,  and,  taken  with  its  context,  can  be  understood  only 
as  a  declaration.  Ilpoexvvrjaovsi  ffoi  0/  viol  tou  Uar^og  ffov  6  xaTa^u^mg 
<Si,  I'T/xaragarog'  6  ds  svXoyuv  ffs,  r<fkoyr\iiivoz.  "  The  sons  of  thy  father 
shall  bow  down  before  thee — He  that  curseth  thee  is  (or  shall  be) 
cursed  ;  but  he  that  blesseth  thee  is  (or  shall  be)  blessed,"  So  also 
the  Taryum  and  Syr. 

Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,  one  of  the  most  learned  advocates  of  modern 
Unitarianism,  adopts  the  same  version  of  Rom.ix,  5,  as  the  editors 
of  U,  N,  V.  In  endeavouring  to  counteract  the  force  of  the  objec- 
tion stated  above,  he  says,  "  Since  ©sog  has  here  nothing  depend- 
ent upon  it,  and  i\jXoyr,Tog  has,  the  arrangement  in  cases  where 
0SOJ  has  dependent  words  and  luXoyriThg  has  not,  is  not  in  point, 
and  therefore  furnishes  no  objection  against  our  construction." 
This  plea  is  certainly  futile ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  &dg,  in  this 
passage,  (as  rendered  by  Carpenter,)  has  the  dependent  words,  svl 
iravTm  :  and  secondly,  the  circumstance  of  the  presence  or  absence 
of  dependent  words  in  connection  with  Qdg  or  svXoyriTog,  makes  no 
difference  in  the  rule,  which  continues  to  be  observed  when  iuXoyr}- 
Tog  has  dependent  words,  and  Qihg  or  Kvoiog  has  none :  see  Sept. 
Ps,  Ixvii,  19;  'Eh'KoyriTog  Kig/05  tjfj/s^av  za^'  Tifj^i^av — "  Blessed  be  the 
the  Lord  day  by  day  :"  Ixxxviii,  52 ;  EuXoyj^ros  Kiioiog  sJg  rov  aJZva — 
"  Blessed  be  the  Lord  for  ever,"  In  Sept.  Ps,  cv,  48,  both  terms 
have  dependent  words  —  EuXoysjrog  Kv^iog  6  Qshg  'le^arfk,  a<xh  tou 
aiSjvog  xai  sug  rou  aiuvog — "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  from 
eternity  to  eternity."  So  also  cxxxiv,  21  ;  TLuXoyYirog  Qshg,  H  S/oii/, 
0  xaToixuv  'Is^ousaXyj^a, — "  Blessed  out  of  Zion,  be  God  who  dwelleth 
in  Jerusalem,"  This  last  passage,  except  in  arrangement,  resem- 
bles the  latter  part  of  Rom.  ix,  5,  as  interpreted  by  the  editors  of 
U.  N.  V,  and  Carpenter;  and  according  to  this  pattern  the  apostle 
might  have  placed  his  words  as  follows :  'E\jXoyrirog  Qihg,  ug  roug 
aiuvag,  6  uiv  Jot  'xa.vTm.  The  more  probable  form  however  of  such  a 
blessing  would  have  excluded  the  participle  wv—i^Xoyrirhg  0  It/  Tav- 
Tw;  Qiog,  sk  roiig  aiuivc/.g. 
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nates  one  of  the  apostle's  noblest  sentences,  with 
an  unnatural  abruptness,  and  interrupts  the  thread  of 
his  discourse,  by  the  insertion  of  a  lo)ig  and  impro- 
hle  exclamation.  No  one,  I  think,  can  deliberately 
peruse  the  first  ten  verses  of  the  chapter,  without  per- 
ceiving the  operation,  in  both  these  respects,  of  this 
new  division  of  verse  5.  By  stopping  the  sense  at  ro 
Kocra  (Tcc^xa,  we  mar  as  beautiful  a  climax,  and  destroy 
as  palpable  an  antithesis,  as  any  which  can  be  found 
within  the  range  of  Paul's  epistles.  What  possible 
force  can  attach  to  the  apostle's  ro  zurcc  (tuokcc, — an 
emphatic  form  of  speech, — unless  it  be  intended  to 
distinguish  the  human  from  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ?  To  the  Unitarian  interpreter,  these  Avords 
must,  I  conceive,  appear  redundant,  and  even  absurd. 

With  respect  to  the  interruption  of  the  apostle's 
discourse,  by  an  exclamatory  benediction,  it  is  with- 
out parallel  in  his  epistles  ;  and  in  the  present  in- 
stance, is  peculiarly  improbable,  because  nothing  can 
be  less  in  accordance  with  the  strain  of  lamentation 
which  he  is  here  pouring  forth,  than  the  sudden  and 
warm  expression  of  thankfulness  and  joy.^ 

On  the  whole  then,  it  appears,  that  the  division 
and  version  of  Rom.  ix,  5,  suggested  by  Erasmus,  and 
adopted  by  the  modern  Unitarians,  is  on  every  ground 
inadmissible.  It  is  opposed  to  all  existing  ancient 
authority.  It  is  forbidden  by  an  acknowledged  and 
familiar  rule  of  construction.  It  is  unlike  the  apos- 
tle's style,  and  offends  against  his  context.^ 

^  It  may  be  said  that  such  an  expression  nii>;ht  here  be  sufjgested 
to  the  writer's  mind  by  the  preceding  idea  of  the  cominjj;  of  Christ 
— but  the  preceding  idea  is  not  precisely  this.  It  is  one  which  can- 
not be  fairly  considered  as  likely  to  prompt  the  supposed  benedic- 
tion— viz.  the  descent  of  the  Messiah  /row  the  Jews. 

■'  These  objections  apply  with  at  least  equal  force  against  another 
division  of  Rom.  ix,  5,  also  proposed  by  Erasmus,  and  adopted  by 
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Now,  of  the  commonly  received  punctuation  and 
version  of  this  passage,  we  may  safely  assert  the  con- 
trary. Authority,  construction,  and  context,  are  una- 
nimous in  its  support. 

First,  with  respect  to  authority — with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  small-letter  ms.,  the  common  mode 
of  dividing,  and  therefore  of  construing,  Rom.ix,  5, 
is  confirmed  (as  we  have  already  seen)  hy  the  accu- 
mulated and  uninterrupted  evidence  of  manuscripts, 
versions,  and  fathers.  There  is  probably  nothing  in 
the  whole  Scriptures  more  largely,  or  more  harmoni- 
ously authorised,  than  the  undivided  text  and  ortho- 
dox interpretation  of  this  celebrated  verse. 

Secondly,  with  respect  to  construction — the  com- 
monly received  version  of  Rom.  ix,  5,  is  liable  to  no 
objection.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  easy  and  natural, 
and  at  the  same  time  coincides  with  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristic peculiarities  of  the  apostle's  style.  Accord- 
ing to  this  version,  the  participle  m  is  no  longer  ex- 
pletive, but  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  sentence. 
0  ojv  is  put  for  og  kari,  and  this  use  of  the  article  with 
the  participle  of  the  verb  shai,  instead  of  the  relative 
pronoun  with  the  indicative  of  the  same  verb,  is  an 
idiom  which  pervades  the  Greek  Testament,  and  es- 
pecially the  writings  of  Paul.*  The  mode  of  expres- 
sion in  2  Cor.  xi,  31,  for  instance,  is  precisely  the 
same  as  in  Rom.  ix,  5.     'O  0soV  zat  Ilccr^g  rov  Kv^tov 

John  Locke :  viz. — 6  uv  lirl  'xanuv.  Qiog  B-jXoyrjTog  sig  rovg  aiZvag  : 
■which  words,  with  what  precedes,  are  thus  paraphrased  by  Locke, 
"  And  of  them,  as  to  his  fleshly  extraction,  Christ  is  come,  he  who 
is  over  all,  God  be  blessed  for  ever  :"  in  loc.  Opposed  as  this  ver- 
sion is  both  to  authority  and  construction,  it  appears  also  to  stand 
self  condemned  by  the  dismemberment  of  the  obviously  connected 
phrase — 6  uiv  si'i  <xdvTm  Qdg. 

*  Vid.  Rom.  i,  7  ;  vii,  23  ;  xii,  3  ;  xvi,  1 1  ;   1  Cor.  i,  2  ;  2  Cor. 
i,  1  ;  Eph.  ii,  13,  &c.  &c. 
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yj^jjcov  'Ipjffoy  Hciffrnv  olhiv,  'O  cij  v  svXoyrirog  zlg  rov; 
alajvag.  "God  knoweth,  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  blessed  for  everT  Tliis  last  pas- 
sage suggests  another  observation,  rehitive  to  the 
construction  of  Rom.  ix,  5  ;  namely,  that  while  the 
term  ivkoyr^roq^  in  a  sentence  thus  arranged,  is  incapa- 
ble of  expressing  an  exclamatory  benediction,  it  is  so 
placed  in  both  these  passages,  as  properli/  to  indicate 
an  epithet  or  description.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  Rom.  i,  25,  where  instead  of  6  ojv  we  have  its 
counterpart  og  Itti, — rov  zriaccvro!.^  og  lariv  zukoyyiTog  zlg 
rovg  ulcovag, — "  The  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever." 

Lastly,  with  respect  to  context — the  apostle's  dis- 
course is  here  distinguished  (as  we  have  already  hint- 
ed) by  a  climax  and  an  antithesis,  and  to  both  of 
these,  the  common  interpretation  of  verse  5,  appears 
to  be  essential.  Striking  indeed  is  the  gradual  pro- 
gression of  thought,  which  this  animated  writer  here 
displays,  in  reciting  the  privileges  of  his  countrymen. 
They  were  Israelites.  They  were  adopted  as  the  pe- 
culiar family  of  Jehovah.  Theirs  was  the  glory  of 
his  presence.  To  them  pertained  the  covenants,  and 
the  institution  of  the  law,  and  the  system  of  di- 
vine service.  On  them  were  bestowed  the  promises. 
Theirs  was  a  lineal  descent  from  the  fathers  of  the 
church  ;  and  finally,  of  them,  according  to  the  flesh, 
the  Messiah  came  —  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed 
FOR  EVER.  Who  does  not  perceive  that  it  is  the  last 
step  of  this  climax — even  the  declaration,  that  among 
the  Jews,  God  himself  was  manifest  in  the  flesh — 
which  completes  the  whole  preceding  series  of  ideas, 
and  alone  imparts  to  it  its  crown  of  glory  P 

With   respect  to  the   antithesis,  it   is  evident  that 
the  phrase   ro    Kara,  tuc^ku  marks  a  distinction,  and 

;i  o 
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requires  a  response/  That  response  could  not  fail 
to  exist  in  the  apostle's  mind  ;  and  the  expression  of 
it  appears  to  have  been  required  in  order  to  preserve 
that  harmony  of  doctrine,  ujiich  forms  one  of  the 
most  distinguishing  features  of  his  writings.  The 
emphatic  mention  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ 
fitly  introduces  the  declaration,  that  he  possesses  ano- 
ther and  superior  nature  —  that  he  is  over  all,  God 
blessed  for  ever.  There  is  a  complete  correspond- 
ence in  both  style  and  doctrine,  between  Rom.  ix,  5, 
when  thus  interpreted,  and  Rom.  i,  3,  4.  Hzoi  rov 
vlov  uvrov,  rov  yzvoiJ^ivou  Ik  aTrs^f/jurog  Au(Bih  kutcc  (tcc^zcc 
rov  o^iad'ivrog  vlov  @sov  h  hvvuf/jsi,  zara,  Ti'Svf/ja,  kyiMavvr^g^ 
i|  kvaardaiug  vm^ojv.  "  The  Gospel  of  God,  concerning 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  made  of  the  seed  of 
David  according  to  thejiesh  ;  and  declared  (or  demon- 
strated) to  he  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  according  to 
the  spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead." 

On  a  review  of  the  several  points  which  have  now 
been  considered,  it  appears, 

That  the  received  reading  of  this  passage  is  amply 
and  unquestionably  supported  by  manuscripts  and  an- 
cient versions. 

That  the  notion  suggested  by  Erasmus,  and  pro- 
pagated by  more  modern  writers,  of  the  omission  of 
0£oV  in  the  readings  of  Cyprian,  Chrysostom,  and 
Hilary  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 

^  The  phrase  7.aru  ffd^y.a  occurs  l)efore  in  verse  3.  Hv^ofcriv  ya^ 
auroQ  iyu  dvddifxa  sJvai  aTrh  tou  X^idrou  utbp  tuv  d5eX(puv  fMV,  ruv  ffuyyi- 
vuv  fiov  xard  sagna.  AUhough  these  words  are  not  here  preceded 
by  the  emphatic  article  rh,  they  nevertheless  imply  a  distinction  or 
contrast;  viz.  between  the  apostle's  kindred  by  natural  relation- 
ship, and  those  who  were  of  the  same  spiritual  family  with  him,  by 
the  connexion  of  a  common  faith.  So  also  in  1  Cor.  x,  18,  'iss^arfk 
%ard  GuoyM  evidently  means  the  natural,  as  distinguished  from  the 
spiritual,  Israel. 
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That  the  objections  advanced  by  Origen,  Euse- 
bius,  and  some  interior  writers,  against  the  doctrine, 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  6  kxl  'ttuvtcov  [jjiyiarog  Qzog,  or 
0  hTTi  "Trdvrcov  Qsog,  were  aimed  against  the  patripas- 
sian  heresy,  and  afford  no  evidence  that  the  early 
Christian  church,  or  even  these  writers  themselves, 
interpreted  Rom.  ix,  5,  otherwise  than  as  declarative 
of  the  deity  of  Christ. 

That,  on  the  contrary,  we  possess,  in  the  writings 
of  the  fathers,  abundant  positive  proofs  that  this  pas- 
sage was  always  read  and  construed  in  the  early 
church,  as  it  is  by  orthodox  Christians  in  the  present 
day. 

That  the  editors  of  U.  N.  V.,  after  the  example 
of  Erasmus,  Clarke,  and  Lindsey,  have  ventured  to 
read  a  full  stop  after  (tccokcc,  and  to  render  the  re- 
mainder of  the  verse,  ''  God  who  is  over  all  be  bless- 
ed for  ever !" 

That  although  the  apostles  probably  made  no  use 
of  such  a  system  of  punctuation  as  is  now  adopted 
in  distinguishing  the  text  of  Greek  authors,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  employed  some  mark  or 
break,  to  show  where  the  sense  of  their  discourse 
terminated. 

That,  on  the  whole,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  divide 
the  text  of  the  (ireek  Testament  into  sentences,  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  antiquity  has  authorized  ; 
except  it  be  in  cases  where  both  construction  and 
context  plainly  demand  the  change. 

That  the  editors  of  U.  N.  V.  can  [)lead  no  such 
reasons  for  their  new  division  of  Horn,  ix,  5,  which 
is  directly  opposed  to  a  well-known  inle  of  construc- 
tion, and  at  once  interrupts  the  course,  and  contra- 
dicts the  tendcncv,  of  the  apostle's  discourse. 
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That,  on  the  contrary,  the  commonly  received  ver- 
sion of  this  passage  not  only  coincides  with  the  una- 
nimous voice  of  antiquity,  but  is  supported  by  a 
construction  highly  characteristic  of  the  apostle's 
style,  and  above  all,  bi/  that  perfect  adjustment 
with  a  very  peculiar  context,  for  which  nothing 
hut  the  actual  correctness  of  the  version,  can  fairly 
account, 

J.  D.  Michaelis,  whose  reputation  as  a  biblical 
critic  is  of  a  very  high  order,  was  apparently  desti- 
tute of  any  partiality  for  orthodox  opinions  in  reli- 
gion. He  seems  to  have  been  inclined  to  an  undue 
degree  of  freedom  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
and  some  passages  of  his  works  indicate  a  disposition 
even  adverse  to  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Nevertheless  in  his  Commentary  on  Rom. 
ix,  5,  he  yields  to  the  force  of  accumulated  evidence, 
and  candidly  confesses  his  deliberate  judgment,  that 
the  apostle  has  here  declared  that  doctrine  in  its  most 
proper  and  absolute  sense.  On  every  fair  principle 
of  criticism,  the  conclusion  from  our  premises  does 
indeed  appear  to  be  inevitable,  that,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  this  apostle,  Jesus  Christ,  who  descended 
in  his  human  nature  from  the  Jews,  is  "  over  all, 
God  blessed  for  ever."  Michaelis  justly  observes, 
that  the  deity  of  our  Redeemer,  as  expressed  by  the 
term  ©soV,  is  here  confirmed  to  be  actual  and  su- 
preme, by  the  double  adjunct  of  st/  -zdvTcov.  and 
ivkoyriTog  dg  rovg  aluvug.  A  few  observations  on  each 
of  these  points  will  bring  the  present  essay  to  its 
conclusion. 

Since  -Trccvrcov  may  be  either  masculine  or  neuter,  a 
question    naturally   arises    whether   1^}   TrcivTcov  here 

''  Sec  tbv  example  his  Commentary  on  Hcb.  chap.  i. 
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designates  the  sovereignty  of  Christ  over  all  mankind 
only,  or  over  the  ichole  creation  of  God.  For  the 
settlement  of  this  question,  nothing  can  he  more 
reasonable  than  to  examine  the  declarations  else- 
where made  hy  the  apostle,  on  the  same  subject. 
Since  this  inspired  writer  teaches  us,  that  by  the  Son 
of  God  "were  all  things  {ra  Trdvru)  created  that  are 
in  heaven  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible/'^ 
— that  by  the  Son  "  arc  all  things''  {ra  'Tra.vra)  in  the 
same  sense,  in  point  of  extent,  as  they  are  of  the 
Father/ — that  God  "  hath  put  all  things  {'Truvra)  un- 
der his  feet,  and  gave  him  to  be  head  over  all  things 
(yxg^  "Trdvra)  to  the  church,  which  is  his  body,  the  ful- 
ness of  him  that  Jilleth  all  in  all,''  (ra  'Ttavra  h  -Troitn 
•rX^^oy^gvoy,)  ° — that  "  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
{'TToiv  yovv)  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things 
in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth,"  ^ — that  "  all  the 
angels  of  God  worship  him,"^ — that  "by  him  all  things 
(ra  Tavra)  consist,"^ — that  he  w^\\o\Aci\\ ''^  all  things 
(ra  'TTocvTo)  by  the  word  of  his  power,"  ■* — finally,  that 
from  his  universal  reign  the  Father  only  is  excepted 
"  which  did  put  all  things  (ra  'Travra)  under  him,"^ — 
since  such  are  the  doctrines  promulgated  in  so  many 
different  passages  by  the  apostle, — we  may  rest  as- 
sured that  by  the  term  £'ri  'udvrm  in  Rom.  ix,  5,  he 
presents  the  Redeemer  to  our  view  as  Lord  of  the 
UNIVERSE.  And  since  it  is  in  immediate  connexion 
with  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  he  applies  to  him 
the  divine  name,  the  conclusion  appears  to  be  safe  and 
incontiovertible,  that  Jesus  Cinist  is  in  union  with 
the  Father,  the  supreme  and  only  God. 

"  Col.  i,  KJ.  '■'  1  Cor.  viii,  (1.  "  I'Lpli.  i,  '.il)— -i.'!. 

1  Phil,  ii,  9,  10.  -  IIcl..  i,  (i.  ••'  Col.  i,  17. 

'  llc-b.  i,  3.  ■•   I  Cor.  \v,  -27. 
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Again,  if  we  are  led  to  enquire  into  the  meaning 
of  zvkoyriroq  iiq  rovg  aicovug,  we  shall  find  (and  the  ar- 
gument is  pressed  upon  us  hy  the  Unitarian  divines, 
in  support  of  their  own  untenahle  version  of  Rom.  ix, 
5,)  that  according  to  the  custom  and  phraseology  of 
the  Jews,  these  terms  are  applicahle  onlij  to  Jehovah. 
No  sooner  Avas  that  holy  name  pronounced  hy  the 
minister  in  the  Jewish  synagogues,  than  the  response 
broke  forth  from  the  lips  of  the  hearers,  "  Blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  for  ever  and 
ever;"°  and  so  familiar  among  the  Jews  was  the 
use  of  the  expression  i^^H  "=11")^  "  Blessed  is  he,"  or 
i^in  "^nni  tl/Mpn,  "  Holy  and  blessed  is  he,"  as  de- 
scriptive of  the  true  God,  that  the  abbreviated  forms 
il2tl  or  i^2ptl  were  generally  adopted  in  their  writings 
as  a  current  and  intelligible  designation  of  that  glo- 
rious Being.^  'O  svXoyrjrog,  in  the  New  Testament,  is 
one  of  the  names  of  God.*  When,  therefore,  we 
find  the  apostle  describing  our  Saviour  as  Ssog  suXoy- 
jjroV  sig  rovg  ulcopccg,  we  can  no  longer  mistake  his 
meaning,  or  entertain,  for  a  moment,  the  presump- 
tuous notion,  that  the  deity  which  he  attributes  to  his 
Lord,  is  of  a  secondary  or  fictitious  nature.  He  de- 
clares him  to  be  the  "Blessed  one"  himself — the 
true  and  living  God — to  whom,  by  a  perpetual  cove- 
nant with  his  believing  children,  appertain  the  honours 
of  religious  adoration. 

Nor  is  this  an  insulated  doctrine  ;  for  the  whole 
dispensation  of  the  Gospel  proclaims,  that  Christ  is 
himself  the  Lord  of  glory."  Undoubtedly  it  is  be- 
cause of  his  actual  and  perfect  union  in  the  Godhead, 

^  Vid.  Ilainmoiid,  in  loc. 

^  See  Schoett(jcn,  Gill,  and  Pearson,  in  loc. 

^  See  Maik  xiv,  61.  -M  Cor.  ii,  8,  and  James  ii,  1. 
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with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  apostles 
ascribe  to  him,  in  the  same  terms  as  to  God  even  the 
Father,  glory,  dominion,  and  praise,^  and  that  in  the 
Revelation,  the  whole  creation  is  represented  as  unit- 
ing in  one  harmonious  song  of  thanksgiving,  "  unto 
Him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb  for  ever  and  ever."  ^ 


»  2  Tim.  iv,  18  ;  Heb.  xiii,  21  ;   1  Pet.  iv,  11. 
"  Rev.  V,  11—13. 


CONCLUSION. 

ON    THE    PRACTICAL    IMPORTANCE    OF    FAITH    IN    THE    DEITY 
OF    CHRIST. 

Many  persons  who  profess  Christianity,  and  are 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  its  doctrines,  ap- 
pear, nevertheless,  to  entertain  the  notion  that  the 
deeper  and  more  mysterious  parts  of  the  system  are, 
in  their  nature,  speculative,  and  that,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  religious  truth,  they  have  little  claim  to  be 
prominently  brought  forward.  I  believe  that  such  a 
notion  is  often  applied,  in  particular,  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  deity  of  Christ. 

Were  such  a  sentiment  well  founded,  it  would 
follow,  that  much  time  and  attention  could  not  be 
rightly  devoted  to  the  confirmation  of  that  doctrine ; 
for  nothing  can  be  deemed  substantially  valuable  in 
any  religious  system,  which  does  not  truly  promote 
the  welfare  of  man,  and  the  glory  of  God.  To  the 
intelligent  observer,  however,  it  must  appear  even  at 
first  sight,  little  short  of  an  absurdity,  on  the  one 
hand  to  confess  that  this  doctrine  has  been  revealed, 
and  on  the  other,  to  imagine  that  it  has  no  practical 
bearing. 

No  one  surely  who  forms  a  tolerably  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  the  Divine  Being,  as  dis- 
played in  Providence  and  in  Scripture,  can  for  a  mo- 
ment suppose  that  he  has  revealed  any  part  of  his 
truth,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  gratifying  a  specu- 
lative curiosity,  or  that  he  has  made  known  to  us 
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more  of  the  secrets  of  his  own  nature  and  counsels, 
than  was  necessary  for  our  regeneration  and  redemp- 
tion. Without  dishonouring  God,  the  all-wise  author 
of  the  Christian  dispensation,  we  cannot  entertain  the 
belief,  that  the  "  light  of  the  knowledge"  of  his 
"  glory  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,"  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  us  for  any  less  worthy  purpose,  than 
that  of  leading  us  onward  in  the  paths  of  piety  and 
virtue,  to  eternal  happiness.  Since  then  the  doctrine 
of  the  deity  of  Christ  forms  a  part  of  that  system  of 
truth  which  is  clearly  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture — 
and  my  present  argument  is  grounded  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  tliis  fact  has  been  proved — we  may  rest 
assured,  on  the  general  principle  now  stated,  that 
the  belief  and  cordial  reception  of  it,  on  our  parts, 
must  be  of  some  decided  use  in  promoting  our  religi- 
ous welfare. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  this  statement  is  far 
below  the  truth.  A  more  particular  consideration  of 
the  subject  will,  I  trust,  serve  to  convince  us,  that 
such  a  faith  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  religion  of 
the  Christian  ;  that  it  is  of  peculiar  and  preeminent 
importance  to  all  his  highest  interests  and  dearest 
hopes. 

I.  Were  we  asked  for  a  brief  definition  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  we  might  describe  it  as  a  scheme 
appointed  in  the  ivisdom  and  love  of  God  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind.  It  may  be  presumed  that  all 
who  acknowledge  the  truth  of  our  religion,  would 
be  prepared  to  accept  such  a  definition.  Uniting,  as 
all  professing  Christians  do,  in  ascribing  Christianity 
to  God,  they  cannot  fail  to  allow,  that  in  an  especial 
manner,  it  bears  the  impress  of  his  wisdom  and  his 
love.     Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  it  is  a  scheme — 
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a  whole  made  up  of  parts — a  plan,  whether  more  or 
less  complex — harmoniously  adjusted  to  some  parti- 
cular end.  And  further,  that  this  end,  as  far  as  re- 
lates to  mankind,  is  the'ir  salvation,  is  a  truth,  which, 
in  the  New  Testament,  is  always  supposed  and  fre- 
quently proclaimed.  "  These  things  I  say,"  cried 
Jesus  to  the  Jews,  "that  ye  might  be  saved." ^  The 
apostle  Paulj  on  one  occasion,  calls  the  gospel  the 
"  word  of  salvation^'  *  and  on  another,  "  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation'^  *  The  grace  revealed  in  the 
gospel,  is  the  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation^'  ® 
The  Scriptures  which  unfold  divine  truth  are  "  able 
to  make  wise  unto  salvation''  ^  The  end  of  our  faith, 
is  the  ^'^ salvation'  of  our  "  souls."  * 

The  term  salvation  is  of  a  most  comprehensive 
character,  embracing  all  the  blessings  which  the 
Christian  derives  from  his  religion  ;  immunity  from 
condemnation;  freedom  from  sin;  grace  here,  and 
glory  hereafter.  We  cannot,  however,  form  an  ade- 
quate estimate  of  its  meaning,  without  taking  a  view 
of  the  evils  and  miseries  from  which  we  are  to  be 
saved.  We  must  call  to  mind  that  a  deep  moral  de- 
generacy has  overtaken  us — that  "  the  whole  world 
lieth  in  wickedness,""  and  is  become  "guilty  before 
God"  ^ — that  in  our  fallen  state,  we  are  "  lost"  "  sin- 
ners," ^  sitting  "  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death,"  ^  "  children  of  wrath,"  ^  labouring  under  the 
curse  of  the  law,  and  condemned  by  its  sentence — 
"  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die  :"  ^ — finally,  that 
in  this  our  depraved  condition,  we  are  under  the  do- 
minion of  Satan  ; "  and,  except  we  repent,  must  have 

•■'  John  V,  34.      4  Acts  xiii,  26.      ^  Rom.  i,  16.      ^  Tit.  ii,  11. 

7  2  Tim.  iii,  15.  «  1  Pet.  i,  9.         M  John  v,  19. 

1  Rom.  iii,  19.     -  Matt,  xviii,  11  ;   1  Tim.  i,  15.      ^  Luke  i,  79. 

*  Eph.  ii,  3.      ^  Gal.  iii,  13;  Ezek.  xviii,  4.      ^  Eph.  ii,  2. 
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our  part  "  in  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels^  Such  is  the  dark  and  enslaved  condi- 
tion, and  such  are  the  miseries  present  and  future,  from 
which  deliverance  is  offered  to  us  in  the  Gospel.  And 
this  deliverance,  together  with  the  glorious  gift  of 
eternal  life,*  constitutes  salvation. 

II.  Having  made  these  remarks  on  the  end  pro- 
posed by  Christianity,  it  will  not  be  irrelevant,  that  we 
should  shortly  glance  at  the  ??«^Mre  of  the  scheme,  by 
which  that  end  is  accomplished. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  system  of  truth 
revealed  to  us  in  the  New  Testament,  we  find  an  au- 
thoritative republication  of  the  moral  law,  far  exceed- 
ing in  fulness,  all  former  publications  of  it.  We  find 
this  law  embodied  for  our  instruction,  in  the  example 
of  the  lawgiver  himself.  And  in  connection  with  the 
code  and  the  pattern,  we  find  a  clear  enunciation  of 
our  responsibility  to  God,  of  our  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  and  of  future,  eternal,  rewards  and  punishments. 

Now,  were  it  true  that  repentance,  by  itself,  can 
deliver  us  from  the  guilt  of  past  sins  ;  and  were  it 
also  true,  that  we  are  capable  of  repenting,  and  of 
afterwards  walking  according  to  the  law  of  God,  in 
our  own  strength,  we  may  presume,  that  such  a  reve- 
lation of  our  duties  and  prospects,  would  have  been 
all  that  we  required — that  by  furnishiug  us  with  ade- 
quate information  and  motives,  this  part  of  the 
scheme  of  Christianity,  would  have  sufficed  for  our 
salvation. 

But  Scripture  and  experience  unite  in  proving,  that 

neither  of  these  things  is  true.     In  the  first  place,  we 

know  that  under  the  moral  government  of  God,  even 

in  this  world,  repentance   does  not  obliterate  sin,  or 

7  Matt,  xxv,  II.  '"'  Rom.  vi,  '2;J. 
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prevent  the  suffering  which  follows  it  ;  and  in  the 
Bible,  the  principle  is  clearly  laid  down,  that  "  with- 
out shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission.""  And  se- 
condly, since  man,  in  the  fall,  is  declared  to  be  ra- 
dically corrupt  —  a  declaration  corresponding  with 
known  facts — we  may  rest  assured,  that  he  is  desti- 
tute of  all  natural  capacity,  either  to  repent  of  his 
sins,  or  to  obey  the  law  of  God.  Guilty  and  helpless 
as  we  are,  we  can  entertain  no  well-founded  hope  of 
future  happiness,  without  an  atonement  for  our  sins, 
and  without  the  operation  of  some  mighty  principle, 
by  which  we  may  be  recovered  from  our  sickness, 
restored  to  communion  with  God,  and  prepared  for 
immortal  joy  in  his  presence.  What  cause  for  thank- 
fulness then  is  it,  that  in  the  Christian  dispensation, 
all  our  need  is  supplied — that  the  Scriptures  reveal  to 
us,  not  only  a  perfect  law,  exemplified  by  as  perfect 
a  pattern,  and  confirmed  by  the  sanction  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments,  but  above  all,  a  Saviour, 
through  whose  atoning  blood,  we  may  obtain  for- 
giveness, and  through  whose  efficacious  Spirit,  we 
may  both  repent  and  obey  ! 

The  moral  law  is  preserved  in  the  bosom  of  Chris- 
tianity, just  as  the  tables  of  the  covenant,  inscribed 
with  the  ten  commandments,  were  kept  uninjured 
within  the  inclosure  of  the  ark  ;  but  if  we  are  asked. 
What  is  the  gospel,  we  must  answer,  Not  the  pro- 
mulgation of  this  moral  law,  but  the  glad  tidings  of 
redemption  through  Jesus  Christ — the  "  record  that 
God  hath  given  unto  us  eternal  life,  and  that  this 
life  is  in  his  Son."  ' 

In  order  therefore  to  form  a  just  notion  of  the 
scheme  which  God  has  appointed  for  our  salvation, 

■'  Heb.  ix,  22.  ^   I  John  v,  1 1 
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we  must  extend  our  views  far  beyond  the  merely 
moral  and  perceptive  parts  of  the  system  :  we  must 
call  to  mind,  that  God  so  loved  our  lost  world,  as  to 
bestow  upon  it  his  g7iIi/  begotten  So}i.  Respecting 
Him  who  was  thus  freely  given  to  us,  the  Scriptures 
testify,  that  he  was  in  the  beginning  with  God  and 
was  God  ;  that  by  him  all  things  were  created  in 
heaven  and  in  earth  ;  that  he  was  the  light  and  life 
of  men  ;  that  in  the  fulness  of  time,  he  was  sent  of 
the  Father  into  the  world  ;  that  he  was  made  flesh,  or 
took  our  nature  upon  him,  being  conceived  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  born  of  a  virgin;  that  he  went  about 
doing  good,  and  shewed  forth  his  divine  power  by 
many  wonderful  works;  that  he  died  on  the  cross,  as  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world; 
that  on  the  third  day  he  arose  again,  triumphant  over 
death,  hell,  and  Satan  ;  that  he  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  sat'  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 
high  ;  that  in  this  his  exalted  condition,  he  is  both 
our  Advocate  with  the  Father,  and  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernor of  his  church  ;  that  he  sends  the  Comforter  to 
his  disciples,  even  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  effects  our 
conversion  and  sanctification  ;  finally,  that  he  will 
come  again  in  glory,  raise  the  dead  to  life,  judge  all 
men  according  to  their  works,  and  bestow,  upon  his 
faithful  followers,  a  happy  immortality. 

On  the  whole  then  it  is  evident,  that  the  offices  and 
acts  of  the  Son  of  God,  are  so  far  from  forming 
a  secondary,  or  even  a  merely  constituent,  part  of 
the  scheme  of  Christianity,  that  they  are  the  me- 
dium through  which  tlie  whole  dispensation  passes. 
Through  this  channel  alone,  flows  that  glorious  broad 
stream  of  mercv  and  trntli,  which  originates  in  the 
love  ol   God  our  Father,  and  terminates  in  the  salva- 
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tion  of  his  creature,  Man.  The  deity  of  the  Son — 
his  union  and  cooperation,  in  the  eternal  Godhead, 
with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost — is  no  merely 
collateral  or  ornamental  circumstance,  it  is  the  very 
life  and  suhstance  of  the  whole  system. 

III.  Such  being  the  plan  ordained  of  God  for  our 
salvation,  the  question  immediately  arises,  how  we 
are  to  avail  ourselves  of  its  provisions.  To  this 
question,  true  philosophy  presents  a  ready  answer — 
"  Through  faithr  Since  it  has  been  demonstrated  to 
our  reason,  that  God  has  revealed  to  us  a  system  of 
truth  for  our  salvation,  reason  itself  proclaims  that 
we  must  be  saved  through  the  operation  of  that  prin- 
ciple in  the  mind,  by  which  alone  revealed  truth  is 
accepted  and  appropriated.  Now  that  principle  is 
helief  or  faith. 

On  this  subject  the  declarations  of  Scripture  are 
abundant  and  explicit.  "  The  Just  shall  live  by 
faithr^  "  Without  yaz7/i  it  is  impossible  to  please 
God."^'  We  are  "justified  hy  fait  hr  '  "  By  grace 
are  ye  saved  through /«z7/i."  ^  Believers  "  are  kept 
by  the  power  of  God,  \.hvo\}^h  faith,  unto  salvation."" 
"  Believe  in  the  Lord  your  God,  so  shall  ye  be  estab- 
lished ;  believe  his  prophets,  so  shall  ye  prosper."  ^ 
The  Israelites  "  could  not  enter  "  into  the  promised 
land,  because  of  unbelief,'"  and  the  "  word  preached 
did  not  profit  them,  not  being  mixed  with  faith  in 
them  that  heard  it."  *  Neither  can  we  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  or  derive  benefit  from  the  gospel, 
except  we  believe  it.  "  Without  "  are  the  "  abomina- 
ble and  murderers ;"  and  also,  "  the  fearful  and  U7ihe- 


-Hab.  ii,  4;  Gal.  iii,  11.        "  Heb.  xi,  6.        ^  Rom.  iii.  28. 

^  Eph.  ii,  8.         '^  1  Pet.  i,  o.         i  2  Chron.  xx,  20'. 

^  Hcb.  iii,  19;  iv,  2. 
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lieving.'^ '  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature.  He  that  helieveth  and  is 
baptized,  shall  be  saved  ;  but  he  that  helieveth  not 
shall  be  condemned."^  Now  although  it  is  philoso- 
phically true,  and  nothing  more  than  plain  reason, 
that  men  cannot  be  saved  by  the  means  of  an  outward 
revelation,  if  they  do  not  believe  and  accept  it,  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  in  these  and  other 
passages  of  Scripture,  the  disbelief  of  the  gospel  is 
condemned  as  a  moral  delinquency.  Such  declara- 
tions are  aimed  against  the  "  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  in 
departing  from  the  living  God."*  They  pre-suppose 
a  fact  of  the  highest  importance  ;  namely,  that  the 
light  of  revelation  is  accompanied  by  such  evidencCvS 
of  its  divine  origin,  as  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  the  im- 
partial inquirer.  "  This  is  the  condemnation,  that 
light  is  come  into  the;  world,  and  men  loved  darkness 
rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil."' 

On  every  ground  therefore,  both  natural  and  mo- 
ral, and  especially  from  the  multiplifd  declarations  of 
Scripture,  it  appears  to  be  a  clear  point,  that  tliose  to 
whom  the  gospel  is  revealed,  and  who  nevertheless 
reject  that  gospel,  are  excluded  from  the  benefits 
which  it  is  intended  to  convey.  But  the  question 
more  peculiarly  before  us  is  this — whether  we  have 
any  reason  to  suppose,  that  it  suffices  for  the  purpose 
of  our  salvation,  that  we  should  acknowledge,  in  ge- 
neral terms,  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion, and  yet  believe  and  accept  ouli/  a  part  of  that 
which  is  revealed?  Or  niore  particularly,  whether 
we  can  be  regarded  as  possessing  a  saving  faith  in 
Christianity,  if  we   believe  its  contents,  so   far  as  re- 

^  Rev.  xxi,  S  —  comp.  xxii,  l.O.  ^  Mark  xvi,  15,  16. 

-  TTfh.  iii,  12.  ^  .lolin  iii,  19. 
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lates  to  its  moral  code,  a  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
and  judgment  to  come,  but  deny  the  Lord  who  bought 
us — reject  the  record,  that  God  has  sent  his  only- 
begotten  Son  into  the  world,  to  assume  our  nature, 
atone  for  our  sins,  and  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity. 

In  reply  to  these  questions,  it  may,  in  the  first 
place,  be  remarked,  that  the  scheme  of  religion  un- 
folded in  the  New  Testament,  although  composed  of 
many  parts,  is  a  perfect  vvhole,  and  is  directed,  as  a 
ivhole,  to  the  great  end  of  our  salvation.  If  then  we 
accept  it  only  in  part,  there  is  surely  much  reason  to 
fear,  that,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  shall  under- 
mine its  strength,  and  defeat  its  operation.  And  se- 
condly, it  is  evident,  that  in  rejecting  the  divinity, 
incarnation,  and  atonement  of  Christ,  we  reject  pre- 
cisely that  part  of  the  system,  which  is  most  essential 
in  the  plan  of  redemption,  and  upon  which  all  the 
other  parts  may  be  said  to  depend.  It  is  also  that 
part  of  the  system,  which  is  placed  the  farthest  beyond 
the  scope  of  human  wisdom,  and  which  is  therefore 
the  best  adapted  to  bring  into  exercise  the  acceptable 
principle  of  faith  in  God.  Here  it  is  that  our  faith  is 
tried.  And  here  it  is  also,  that  our  faith  is  triumph- 
ant. "  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world, 
even  our  faith.  Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the 
world,  but  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God  ?"  * 

On  these  grounds,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  conclude, 
that  if  while  we  profess  a  belief  in  Christianity,  we 
yet  reject  its  peculiar  doctrines,  we  are  in  the  utmost 
danger  of  excluding  ourselves  from  its  saving  opera- 
tion, and  therefore  from  its  promised  benefits.  But  a 
disbelief  "  in  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,''  like  that 

*  ]  John  V,  4,  5. 
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of  the  gospel  generally,  is  condemned  by  our  Lord  as 
an  immorality — as  a  punishable  and  mortal  sin.  "God 
sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world, 
but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved.  He 
that  believeth  on  him  is  not  condemned,  but  he  that 
believeth  not  is  condemned  already,  because  he  hath 
not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son 
OF  GoD."^ 

IV.  This  remark  naturally  leads  to  another  view 
of  the  subject,  the  consideration  of  which  will  afford 
full  confirmation  to  our  present  conclusions.  In  the 
scheme  of  the  gospel,  Jesus  Christ  is  himself  the  Sa- 
viour, and  therefore  himself  the  object  of  saving  faith. 

A  beautiful  light  is  thrown  on  this  branch  of  the 
argument,  by  a  comparison  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  In  the  former,  we  often  read  of  persons 
who  were  raised  up  by  the  hand  of  divine  Providence, 
to  save  the  people  from  their  enemies.  But  God 
himself  is  ever  described  as  the  Author  even  oi  these 
deliverances,  and  in  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  sense, 
he  repeatedly  declares  himself  to  be  the  onlij  Saviour. 
"  I  am   the  Lord  thy  God,  the  Holy  one  of  Lsrael, 

THY  Saviour I  even  I  am  the  Lord,  and  beside 

ME,  there  is  no  Saviour.""  And  as  the  Israelites 
were  taught  to  look  upon  Jehovah  as  their  onlij  Sa- 
viour, so  was  he  ever  proposed  to  them  as  the  onli/ 
object  of  a  religious  and  saving  faith.  Those  who 
trusted  in  any  arm  of  flesh  were  cursed.  None  were 
in  the  way  of  life  and  salvation,  but  those  whose  pri- 
mary reliance,  for  every  blessing,  was  exclusively  fixed 
on  the  living  God. 

In  the  New  Testament,  God  is  unfolded  to  us,  in 
that  mysterious  union,  of  which  there  are  many  indi- 

^  .John  iii,  17,  18.  "  Isa.  xliii,  3,  1 1  ;   Hos.  xiii.  4-. 
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cations  even  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures — the  union  of 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  co- 
operate in  the  mighty  plan  ordained  for  our  salvation, 
and  who  are  therefore  the  joint  and  inseparable  ob- 
jects of  the  Christian's  faith/  Nevertheless,  since 
the  whole  dispensation  is  conducted  through  the  Son 
— since  God  was  in  1dm  "  reconcilina-  the  world  to 
himself"* — since  lie  alone  was  "delivered  for  our 
offences,  and  raised  again  for  our  justification  "  " — it  is 
the  Son  to  whom,  in  an  especial  manner,  are  ascribed 
the  name  and  character  of  a  Saviour.  He  is  the 
"  Saviour  of  the  world,"*  "the  Saviour  of  the  body," 
that  is,  "  of  the  church,"^  "  our  great  God  and  Sa- 
viour." '  Nor  is  the  salvation  which  he  bestows,  of 
any  inferior  or  secondary  nature.  It  is  incomprehen- 
sibly great.     It  is  spiritual.     It  is  eternal. 

In  perfect  conformity  with  this  doctrine,  Jesus 
Christ  presents  himself  to  his  disciples,  as  a  lawful  and 
necessary  object  of  saving  faith.  "  God  so  loved  the 
woild,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  who- 
soever believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life."  *  "I  am  the  bread  of  life  :  he  that 
Cometh  to  me  shall  never  hunger,  and  he  that  believ- 
eth on  me  shall  never  thirst Verily,  verily,  I  say 

unto  you,  he  that  believeth  on  me  hath  everlasting 
life — I  am  that  bread  of  life."  '^  "  I  am  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  life :  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he 
were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live  ;  and  whosoever  liveth 
and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die."''  Since  then, 
according  to  the  dictates  both  of  reason  and  Scripture, 
God  alone  is  the  object  of  saving  faith — which  is  an 

'  Matt,  xxviii,  19.       «  2  Cor.  v,  19.       «  Rom.  iv,  25. 

1  John  iv,  42;  xii,  47.  "  Eph.  v,  23.  ^  Tit.  ii,  II. 

"  John  iii,  16.     ^  John  vi,  35,  47,  48.     ^  John  xi,  25,  26. 
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essential  part  of  divine  worship — such  declarations 
must  be  regarded  as  containing  a  strong  collateral 
evidence  of  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  in  prac- 
tice, it  is,  as  I  conceive,  utterly  impossible,  while  we 
reject  that  doctrine,  so  to  believe  or  trust  in  Christ, 
as  these  passages  enjoin.  That  this  is  the  fact,  will, 
I  think,  be  made  clear  to  every  serious  Christian,  by 
reflection  on  his  own  experience,  and  on  the  particu- 
lar bearings  of  his  faith  in  Christ. 

We  trust  in  Christ,  as  the  atonement  for  our  sins  ; 
and  although  we  are  aware  that  he  died  on  the  cross 
as  mati,  yet  our  reliance  on  him  for  redemption 
through  his  blood,  is  necessarily  connected  with  the 
truth,  that  he  is  not  man  onli/.  We  believe,  that  we 
are  forgiven  all  our  iniquity,  because  a  sacrifice  has 
been  provided  for  us  of  infinite  worth  and  dignity  ; 
because  ours  is  a  Redeemer,  omnipotent  to  deliver  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  to  bear  on  himself 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

We  trust  in  Christ  as  our  advocate  with  the  Fa- 
ther, our  only  Mediator;  and  while  we  freely  confess, 
that  for  this  his  gracious  oflice,  that  human  nature 
was  essential,  in  which  he  is  our  sympathizing  High 
Priest,  we  are  deeply  sensible,  that  his  mediation  is 
rendered  availing  for  all  its  lofty  and  comprehensive 
purposes,  only  by  his  oneness  with  the  Father — his 
eternal  deity. 

Wc  trust  in  Christ  as  our  Baptizcr,  our  inward 
Teacher,  and  our  supreme  spiritual  Ruler.  Although 
assured,  therefore,  that  even  in  his  reign  of  glory,  he 
continues  to  be  man,  our  faith  nmst  needs  embrace 
his  deity ;  for  in  this  alone,  he  caii  bestow  the  gifts 
and  graces  of  his  Spirit,  to  enlighten,  sanctify,  and 
govern,  his  church  universal. 
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We  trust  in  Christ  as  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead; 
and  while  we  acknowledge  that  all  judgment  is  com- 
mitted unto  him,  "  because  he  is  the  Son  of  man,'"' — 
a  signal  indication  of  the  divine  equity — yet  are  we 
sensible,  that  it  is  his  godhead  which  qualifies  him  for 
the  office;  and  we  are  bowed  before  him  in  the  firm 
conviction  that  he  knoweth  all  things,  and  is  the 
Searcher  of  all  hearts. 

Finally,  we  trust  in  Christ  as  the  Lord  and  Giver  of 
life,  and  while  we  remember,  that  in  order  to  pur- 
chase it  for  us,  he  "  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,"  yet 
in  looking  to  him  for  the^ree  gift  of  a  glorious  im- 
mortality, it  is  impossible  for  us  to  forget,  that  he  is 
truly  God. 

V.  The  preceding  remarks  may  serve  to  shew,  that 
a  belief  of  the  deity  of  Christ  is  not  only  inseparably 
connected  with  the  Christian's  experience,  but  is  es- 
sential to  the  general  maintenance  of  his  creed.  That 
this  is  true,  however,  is  still  more  clearly  proved  by 
the  notorious  fact  that  a  denial  of  tliat  doctrine  is 
ever  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  degeneracy  of 
reHgious  sentiment,  in  relation  to  other  important  par- 
ticulars in  the  system  of  Christianity. 

Those  who  allow  that  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh 
—that  the  only  begotten  Son  was  clothed  with  hu- 
manity, and  died  on  the  cross  to  save  us — are  naturally 
impressed  with  the  malignity  of  sin  and  with  the 
weight  of  its  eternal  consequences,  Avhich  called  for 
such  a  surrender,  for  such  a  sacrifice.  But  to  the  un- 
believer in  the  deity  of  the  Son  of  God,  sin  is  no 
longer  a  mortal  offence  against  a  Being  of  perfect  ho- 

'  John  V,  '27. 
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Uness.  It  assumes  the  softer  name  of  "  moral  evil." 
The  existence  of  it  is  ascribed  to  the  Creator  himself, 
and  in  connection  with  its  punishment,  it  is  even  re- 
garded as  forming  one  part  of  a  providential  chain, 
which  is  destined  to  terminate  in  the  happiness  of  the 
sinner.  Satan  is  transformed,  from  the  father  of  hes, 
a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  the  deceiver,  accuser, 
and  destroyer  of  men — into  a  harmless  metaphor — 
a  mere  figure  of  poetry.  Hell,  of  course,  is  robbed 
of  its  deepest  terrors,  and  is  treated  of,  not  as  a  place 
of  eternal  punishment,  but  as  one  of  temporary  and 
corrective  suffering — a  purgatory  provided  in  mercy, 
rather  than  ordained  in  judgment. 

With  these  unscriptural  views  of  sin,  its  author,  its 
origin,  and  its  effects,  is  inseparably  connected  a  par- 
tial and  inadequate  estimate  of  the  law  of  righteous- 
ness, which  sinks  down  from  the  high  and  consistent 
level,  maintained  in  Scripture,  o^  miiversal  godliness ; 
and  while  it  still  borrows  something  from  Christianity, 
gradually  assumes  the  shape  of  a  worldly,  though 
plausible,   moral  philosophy. 

Since  man  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  fallen  and 
lost  creature,  prone  to  iniquity  iuid  corrupt  at  core, 
but  as  a  being  essentially  virtuous,  it  is  plain  that  he 
can  no  longer  be  considered  as  standing  in  need  of 
Redemption.  That  word  may,  indeed,  in  some  me- 
taphorical sense,  find  its  way  into  the  creed  of  those 
persons  who  reject  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ.  But 
the  doctrine  of  pardon  through  faith  in  his  hlood  is 
disujissed  as  uimecessary  and  absurd  :  nnnccessari/, 
because  we  are  not  under  the  curse  of  the  law  ;  al)- 
surd,  because  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  mere  man, 
"  weak  and  peccable  like  ourselves,"  could  possibly 
atone  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 
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In  like  manner,  the  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  influ- 
ence, freely  bestowed  by  a  glorified  Saviour  for  our 
conversion  and  sanctification,  is  discarded  as  unten- 
able. On  the  one  hand,  such  an  influence  is  no 
longer  required  ;  on  the  other,  the  greatest  of  merely 
human  prophets  can  have  no  power  to  bestow  it. 
Since,  indeed,  the  divine  character  and  inward  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  intimately  connected,  in 
the  system  of  revealed  truth,  with  the  deity  and  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  latter 
doctrines  cannot  be  forsaken,  without  the  surrender 
of  the  former.  In  point  of  fact,  they  usually  disap- 
pear at  the  same  time,  or  in  rapid  succession,  from 
the  creed  of  the  sceptic. 

Lastly,  since  the  Bible  has  explicitly  declared  the 
several  doctrines,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  its  plain 
declarations  (in  order  to  meet  these  novel  views)  must 
now  be  interpreted,  as  harsh,  unnatural,  metaphors — 
as  strained,  oriental,  figures.  Hence  its  authority  is 
gradually  weakened,  and  although  perhaps  it  is  still 
allowed  to  contain  much  true  history  and  some  divine 
doctrine,  it  descends  from  its  lofty  station  of  a  volume 
truly  "  given  by  inspiration  of  God."  No  longer  are 
its  contents  food  for  daily,  pious,  meditation  ;  no 
longer  is  it  the  test  by  the  simple  application  of  which, 
all  questions  in  religion  must  be  tried  and  determined. 
The  result  is,  revelation  is  marred,  and  religion  be- 
comes a  wreck.  Man  is  left  to  the  perilous  guidance 
of  his  own  perverted  reason  ;  and  must  steer  his  course 
through  the  ocean  of  life,  without  the  true  rmdder. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  the  degeneracy  of 
religious  sentiment,  to  which  we  have  now  adverted, 
attaches  chiefly  to  the  lowest  grade  of  faith  in  relation 
to  the   person  of  Christ;  and   this  is  certainly  true. 
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Nevertheless  it  is,  I  believe,  in  various  degrees,  the 
inevitable  accompaniment  of  every  system  which  does 
not  include  the  doctrine  of  his  deity ;  and  the  lower 
we  fall  in  our  estimate  of  Him,  the  greater  and  more 
conspicuous  this  degeneracy  becomes.  The  lines 
which  separate  the  different  classes  of  persons,  who 
reject  the  deity  of  Christ,  are  of  a  finite  breadth  and 
easily  passable.  The  broad,  impassable,  distinction — 
the  injinite  difference  of  opinion — lies  between  those 
who  confess  their  Saviour  to  be  God,  and  all  who 
regard  him  only  as  a  creature. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears, 

First,  that  Christianity  is  a  scheme  ordained  in  the 
wisdom  and  love  of  God  for  our  salvation  ;  that  is, 
for  such  a  recovery  from  a  fallen  and  lost  condition, 
as  will  ensure  our  eternal  happiness. 

Secondly,  that  this  scheme  contains,  not  only  a  mo- 
ral code  with  the  revelation  of  future  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments, but  provisions  for  our  redemj)tion  through 
an  incarnate  and  crucified  Saviour ;  and  that  of  these 
provisions  his  deity  is  the  very  life  and  substance. 

Thirdly,  that  we  are  saved  through  faith;  and  that 
our  faith,  in  order  to  be  availing,  must  embrace  the 
whole  scheme  appointed  for  our  salvation  ;  more  es- 
pecially that  it  must  be  directed  to  those  parts  of  it, 
which  are  at  once  peculiar  and  fundamental. 

Fourthly,  that  Jesus  Christ,  as  being  himself  the 

Saviour  of  the  world,  is  the  proper  object  of  saving 

faith  ;  and  that  such  a  faith   in  Him,  with  a  view  to 

his  various  offices  in   the  economy  of  grace,   cannot 

be  maintained  without  tlic  belief  of  his  deity. 

Fifthly,  that  the  whole  argument  is  confirmed  by  that 
general  degeneracy  of  religious  sentiment,  with  which 
the  denial  of  this  doctrine  is  universally  accompanied. 
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I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ, 
is  so  far  from  being  a  merely  speculative  point  which 
may  be  laid  on  one  side  and  disregarded  with  impunity, 
that  a  heartfelt  reliance  on  its  truth,  is  essential  to 
that  great  purpose  for  which  Christianity  itself  was 
instituted — the  salvation  of  our  never-dying  souls. 

In  presenting  this  conclusion  to  the  deliberate  con- 
sideration of  the  reflecting  Christian,  I  have  purposely 
avoided  even  touching  the  question,  what  allowance 
our  heavenly  Father  may  be  pleased  to  make  for  a 
condition  of  ignorance,  and  for  the  errors  and  preju- 
dices of  education.  We  read  that  he  who  knows  not 
his  Master's  will  and  does  it  not,  "shall  be  beaten 
with  few  stripes;"  *  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  un- 
der the  moral  government  of  God,  all  rewards  and 
punishments  are  distributed  with  a  perfect  equity. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  degree  of 
faith  required  in  every  man,  is  precisely  commensu- 
rate with  the  degree  of  light  bestowed  upon  him.  On 
this  very  ground,  it  is  the  unquestionable  duty  as  well 
as  the  highest  privilege  of  those  to  whom  the  Gospel 
is  revealed,  cordially  to  embrace  it  in  all  its  fulness. 
"We  are  all  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath."  "  Here 
is  the  disease.  "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of 
God  hath  everlasting  life." '  Here  is  the  remedy. 
How  clearly  consequent,  and  yet  how  awful  is  the 
alternative — "He  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall 
not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him  !" 


To  work  out  our  salvation  with  a  view  to  the  glory 
of  God  as  well  as  to  our  own  happiness,  is  to  fulfil 
the  chief  and  noblest  purpose  of  our  being.     But  in 

«  Luke  xii,  48.         'J  Eph.  ii,  3.  '  .John  iii,  36. 
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order  fully  to  appreciate  the  pr'acticai  nature  of 
the  fiindcuncntal  doctrines  of  Christianity,  vve  must 
call  to  mind  that  the  salvation  which  is  obtained 
through  faith  in  these  doctrines,  is  commenced  and 
carried  forward  in  the  present  life,  and  involves, 
amongst  otiier  things,  our  moral  regeneration.  Every 
one  who  is  accustomed  to  trace  the  lines  of  Christian 
experience,  must  be  aware  that  the  application  to 
ourselves,  through  faith,  of  that  redemption  which 
came  by  the  Son  of  God,  is  the  very  means  ordained 
by  our  heavenly  Father,  for  our  recover?/  from  a  sin- 
ful condition,  and  for  our  restoration  to  the  image 
of  our  Creator.  Thus  it  is,  and  thus  otili/,  that  we 
can  "  put  off  the  old  man  which  is  corrupt  according 
to  the  deceitful  lusts;  and  put  on  the  new  man  which, 
after  God,  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  holi- 

"  2 

ness. 

In  order  to  confirm  this  general  remark,  vve  may 
briefly  advert  to  a  few  distinct  points,  in  regard  to 
which  a  belief  in  the  deity  of  Christ  is  essential  to 
the  formation  of  the  Christians  character. 

I.  The  first  point  is  humility.  The  dignity  and 
worth  of  Him  whom  God  has  given  to  icdeem  us 
from  sin,  arc  the  true  gauge  by  which  we  must  mea- 
sure our  own  demerits,  and  the  depth  of  our  corrup- 
tion in  the  fall.  A  deliberate  consideration  of  the 
justice  and  holiness  of  God,  who  ordained  the  incar- 
nation and  atoning  death  of  his  own  Son,  as  the 
only  means  through  which  the  sinner  might  be  jus- 
tified, lays  open  to  us  an  astonishing  view  of  the 
high  demands  of  his  law,  of  his  abhorrence  of  sin, 
and  of  the  greatness  of  our  own  sinfulness.  I  believe 
that  such  a  view  alone  affords  the  means  of  a  radical 
-  Kph.  iv,  2-2— 24. 
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cure  of  the  worst  and  most  prevalent  of  moral  dis- 
eases— self-righteousness  mid  pride. 

Those  who  imbibe  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of 
Christ,  and  heartily  embrace  that  system  of  truth 
with  which  it  is  connected,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
made  sensible  that  all  their  own  "  righteousnesses  are 
as  filthy  rags  ;"  ^  that  a  load  of  guilt  rests  upon  them, 
in  their  fallen  state,  from  Avhich  they  cannot  possibly 
deliver  themselves  ;  and  that  they  are  destitute  of  all 
power  of  their  own  to  walk  in  the  way  of  holiness. 
Thus  are  they  humbled  and  broken  before  the  Lord, 
and  their  humility  lies  at  the  root  of  their  regenera- 
tion. It  leads  to  that  abiding  dependence  on  Christ 
for  forgiveness,  and  on  the  Holy  Spirit  for  illumina- 
tion and  sanctification,  by  which  alone  they  can  be 
established,  in  a  sober,  righteous,  and  godly  life.  "  I 
am  crucified  with  Christ :  nevertheless  I  live  ;  yet 
not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me  ;  and  the  life  which  I 
now  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son 
of  God,  who  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me."  * 

II.  The  second  point  alluded  to  is  love.  Persons 
who  form  a  low  estimate  of  their  sins,  and  imagine 
them  to  be  of  slight  consequence  and  easily  passed 
over,  may  talk,  in  a  latitudinarian  manner,  of  the  be- 
nevolence of  God  ;  but  they  must  ever  be  destitute 
of  a  proper  sense  of  his  mercy.  They  are  sure  to 
exemplify  our  Lord's  own  maxim  "  that  to  whom 
little  is  forgiven,  the  same  loveth  little."  ^  But  let 
our  sinfulness  be  estimated  by  its  true  measure — the 
infinite  dignity  of  Him  who  covers  our  iniquities  and 
redeems  us  from  their  power — and  we  shall  then  be 
prepared  to  apprehend  what  is  the  greatness  of  the 
mercy  of  our  God — what  the  tenderness  of  his  wi- 
'  Isa.  Ixiv,  6.  ♦  Gal.  ii,  20.  ?.  Luke  vii,  47. 
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merited  compassion.     Being  forgiven  much,  we  shall 
love  much. 

There  is,  however,  a  yet  more  direct  and  palpable 
reason,  why  sound  opinions  respecting  the  person  of 
Christ,  are  of  essential  importance  for  the  production 
of  love  to  God — namely,  that  the  greater  the  gift, 
the  more  the  gratitude.  '*  We  love"  God,  "  because 
he  first  loved  us  ;"  '^  and  our  love  to  him,  will  always 
be  in  some  degree  proportioned  to  the  manifestation 
bestowed  upon  us,  of  the  greatness  of  his  love  to- 
wards us.  Now,  "  in  this  was  manifested  the  love  of 
God  towards  us,  because  that  God  sent  his  only-begot- 
ten Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through 
him."'  Thankful  we  ought  unquestionably  to  be  to 
our  Heavenly  Father,  for  the  communication  of  his 
truth  to  us  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  prophet ; 
but  how  are  our  feelings  of  gratitude  exalted,  when  we 
call  to  mind,  that  under  the  Christian  dispensation, 
he  has  bestowed  upon  us,  not  merely  a  human  pro- 
phet, but  a  divine,  omnipotent.  Redeemer, — that  he 
"  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for 
us  all !"  ^  Surely  then,  the  faith  which  embraces  the 
divinity  and  atonement  of  Christ,  is  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree,  a  "  faith  which  worketh  by  love.^'  It  contem- 
plates the  most  cogent  of  all  proofs,  and  the  most 
sublime  of  all  examples,  of  the  love  of  God  towards 
man  :  it  calls  on  the  heart  of  the  believer  for  a  cor- 
responding completeness  of  love  towards  God  ;  and  by 
the  most  delightful  of  motives,  it  constrains  the  crea- 
ture to  submit  himself  without  reserve  to  the  will 
of  the  Creator.^  The  love  of  God,  thus  formed  in 
the  soul   of   the   believer,  is,   indeed,  the   spring  of 

^  1  John  iv,  19.  ">  1  Joliii  iv,  !).         "  Rom.  viii,  '61. 

''  Rom.  xii,  I . 
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every  other  virtue — of  self-denialj  purity  and  tempe- 
rance ;  of  patience  and  resignation,  of  meekness  and 
charity. 

Charity,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  virtue  of  peculiar 
value  ;  for  the  whole  moral  law  is  "briefly  compre- 
hended" in  these  two  sayings,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind  and  with  all  thy  strength,"  and 
"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself ^  *  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  persons  who  entertain  low  views 
of  Christian  doctrine,  to  insist  on  the  latter  of  these 
"great  commandments"  in  preference  to  the  former, 
and  to  plead  for  benevolence  at  the  expense  of  piety. 
"  Homo  sum,  nihil  humani  a  me  alienum  puto"  is  in- 
deed, a  sentiment  which  even  idolaters  could  utter, 
and  which  happily  corresponds  with  a  very  common 
emotion  of  the  mind  of  man.  Although,  however, 
this  emotion  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  best  relic 
of  our  original  virtue,  it  will  never,  of  itself,  enable 
us  truly  to  obey  this  second  commandment.  The 
strength  of  the  charity  here  enjoined  upon  us^  lies  in 
the  renunciation  of  self;  and  no  man  can  fulfil  this 
law,  according  to  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver,  whose 
whole  heart  is  not  primarily  surrendered,  in  love  to 
God.  When  our  first  affections  have  been  taught  to 
flow  in  an  undivided  stream,  towards  God — the  author 
of  our  redemption,  as  well  as  of  our  being — we  are 
prepared  by  an  influence,  infinitely  purer  and  stronger 
than  the  most  amiable  natural  impulse,  to  love  our 
neighbour  as  ourselves.  Then  do  we  learn  to  renounce 
our  own  interest  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  to  em- 
brace in  the  arms  of  charity  our  enemies  as  well  as 
our  friends.  Then  are  we  impelled  to  labour  not 
1  Mark  xii,  30,  31. 
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merely  for  the  temporal  advantage  and  civil  improve- 
ment, bnt  above  all,  for  the  spiritual  ivelfare,  of  that 
guilty  world  for  which  Christ  died.     We  love  all  our 
fellow  men,  because  «//  are,  with  ourselves,  the  objects 
of  the  redeeming  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
111.  With  the  love  of  God  are  intimately  connected 
the  principle   and    habit  of  devotion  to  our  Heavenly 
Father.     It  is  probable  that  many  persons,  who  deny 
the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  have  a  "  zeal  of  God,"  but 
"  not  according  to  knowledge."  '^     In  degrading  their 
Saviour  to  the  level  of  a  creature,  they  imagine  that 
they  do  honour  to  the  Father  who  sent  him  ;  and  they 
even  conceive  themselves    to  be  the  only  consistent 
worshippers  of  the  true  and  living  God.     One  would 
think  that  such  persons   might  derive  a  useful  lesson 
from  the  history  of  the  Jews,  many  of  whom,  at  the 
Christian  era,  carried  the  same  notions  and  feelings  to 
a  far  greater  excess.    Their  language  was,  "We  have 
one  father — even  God  ;"  *  and  they  were  enraged  by 
our  Lord's  assumption  of  the  divine  character.     "  For 
a  good  work,"  said  they,  "  we  stone  thee  not,  but  for 
blasphemy,  and  because  that  thou  being  a  man,  makest 
thyself  God."*     Finally,  it  was  for  this  very  crime,  as 
they  deemed  it,  that  they  inflicted  on  our  Redeemer 
the  death  of  the  cross.     Yet  who  is  not  aware,   that 
true  s^odliness,   in    that  day,   was  to   be   found,   not 
among  these  high  professors  of  a  belief  in  the  unity 
of  Jehovah,   but  among  the  persecuted  followers  and 
Ivors/uppers  of  Christ  r     The  experience  of  the  primi- 
tive believers,  and  the  history  of  their  Jewish  enemies, 
alike  confirm  the  truth  of  those  maxims  of  the  gos- 
pel, "  He  that  honoureth  not  the  Son,  honoureth  not 
the  Father  which  hath  sent  him."'^    "  Whosoever  de- 

-  Rom.  X,  2.  ■'  John  viii,  41.  '  x,  33.  ^  v,  '23. 
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nieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father."  ^  "He 
that  abideth  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  he  hath  both 
the  Father  and  the  Son."  ^ 

The  apostle  Paul,  while  under  the  bondage  of  the 
law,  and  a  persecutor  of  the  Church,  was  filled  with 
zeal  for  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  honour  of  Jehovah; 
but  we  cannot  read  his  history  or  his  writings,  without 
perceiving,  that  after  his  conversion  to  faith  in  a  divine 
Saviour,  his  godliness  vvas,  in  a  wonderful  degree, 
deepened,  elevated,  and  purified.  And  so,  I  believe, 
it  is  in  the  present  day.  The  most  devotional  frame 
of  character — the  most  unreserved  surrender  of  the 
soul  to  the  will  of  its  Creator — the  most  abiding  pur- 
suit of  his  glory — are  ever  found  connected  with  the 
most  exalted  views  of  the  person  of  his  Son. 

There  is  no  christian  duty  more  clearly  enjoined 
upon  us  in  Scripture,  than  that  of  prayer :  and  to  the 
performance  of  this  duty,  it  is  a  vast  encouragement, 
that  we  are  invited  to  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus ;  that 
is,  in  dependence  on  his  mediation.  Such  a  dependence 
I  conceive  to  be  impossible,  while  we  regard  him  only 
as  a  man.  But  if  we  plead  his  name,  in  simple  reliance 
on  his  divinity,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  we  shall  find  that  free  access  to  a  throne  of 
grace,  which  will  animate  us  in  all  our  devotions,  and 
gradually  form  in  us  the  mind  of  prayer. 

IV.  True  morality  may  be  defined,  as  consisting  in 
the  fulfilment  of  all  our  personal  and  relative  duties ;  for 
example,  to  ourselves,  to  our  neighbour,  and  to  God. 
Now,  although  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  is 
inseparably  connected  with  that  of  his  oneness  with  the 
Father,  yet  in  revealing  the  Son  of  God  who  took  our 
nature  upon  him — our  crucified  Redeemer,  our  risen 

^  1  John  ii,  23.  ^  2  John  9. 
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Lord,  our  Advocate,  our  Governor,  and  our  Judge — the 
gospel  has  unfolded  to  us  a  fx  new  and  peculiar  relation. 
This  relation  calls  for  a  corresponding  line  of  duty  ;  and 
by  duty  I  mean  right  affections,  as  well  as  right  actions. 

In  order  to  fulfil  the  just  demands  of  the  moral  law 
of  Christianity,  it  is  plain  that  we  must  bring  into  ex- 
ercise towards  our  Saviour,  the  affections  of  profound 
reverence,  ardent  love  and  gratitude,  and  unqualified 
faith  and  submission  ;  and  these  affections  must  find 
their  way  into  that  practical  result,  which  so  conspicu- 
ously distinguished  the  apostles  and  their  followers — 
a  life  of  self-renunciation  for  Christ's  sake — a  life  de- 
voted to  his  service^  and  in  all  things  directed  to  his 
glory.  Such  affections  and  such  a  life,  include  or  rather 
constitute  the  worship  of  Christ.  And  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  this  worship,  while  it  is  religious  and  divine 
in  its  nature,  answers  to  his  peculiar  relative  position  in 
the  economy  of  grace  and  salvation.  As  such,  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  will,  and  ever  tends  to  the  glory,  of  the 
Father.  "  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him  and  given 
him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name,  that  at  the 
name  of  Jesus,  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in 
heaven,  and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth, 
and  that  every  tongue  should  confess,  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Fatfier."" 

Now,  it  is  plainly  impossible  that  we  should  thus 
fulfil  our  moral  obligations  towards  Jesus  Christ,  un- 
less we  form  correct  views  of  his  nature  and  character 
— unless  we  accept  him,  not  only  as  man,  but  as  God. 

Since,  then,   that   faith  in  Christ  by  which  we  are 

saved,  is  also  the  faith  by  which  we  are  regenerated — 

since  a  belief  in  the  deity  and  atonement  of  the  Son  of 

God,  affords  the  strongest  of  motives  to  humility,  love 

8  Phil,  ii,  0—11. 
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to  God,  love  to  man,  devotion,  prayer,  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  our  duties  towards  Christ  himself,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  such  a  belief  is  essential  to  the 
formation  of  the  Christians  character.  Now,  although 
that  character  may,  in  various  respects,  differ  from  the 
theories  of  virtue  which  have  been  proposed  to  man- 
kind by  uninspired  philosophy,  it  contains  all  that  is 
substantially  excellent — all  that  works  well  in  practice 
— all  that  truly  tends  to  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and 
to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

Finally,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  formation 
of  the  Christians  character  is  the  very  thing  which  pre- 
pares us  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  Christians  heaven. 
If  we  are  asked,  in  what  the  happiness  of  heaven  con- 
sists, we  may  answer,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  In 
the  unmixed  service  of  God  even  our  Father  ;  ^  in 
those  full  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  which  his 
present  work  is  the  earnest ;  ^  and  in  the  perpetual 
presence  and  favour  of  the  Son  our  Saviour.^  If  then 
we  desire,  at  the  close  of  our  mortal  pilgrimage,  to 
join  the  countless  company  of  God's  redeemed  chil- 
dren, we  must  seek  with  all  diligence,  for  a  capacity 
to  unite  in  their  immortal  song  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise, — "  Salvation  to  our  God  which  sitteth  upon 
the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb."  ^ 

9  Rev.  vii,  15.  '  2  Cor.  i,  22 ;  v,  5 ;  Eph.  i,  14. 

-  John  xiv,  3;  xvii,  24;  Phil,  i,  23.  ^  Rev.  vii,  10. 
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Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  his  history, 
as  narrated  by  Isaiah,  302 

Aleph  to  Tail,  a  Rabbinical  ex- 
pression, signifying-  complete- 
ness, 88 

Alpha  and  Omega,  title  of  Christ, 
indicating  his  eternity,  89 

Amelius,  a  Platonic  Philosopher, 
his  reference  to  John  i,  1-10, 
159 

Analogy  between  2  Pet.  iii,  14- 
16,  and  various  passages  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  5  ;  be- 
tween Gen.  i,  3,  and  John  i,  3, 
151 

Angel.  The  appearance  of  the 
Angel  of  Jehovah  to  Abra- 
ham, 222  :  to  Hagar,  226  ;  to 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  226  ;  to 
Moses,  in  the  burning  bush, 
229  and  249  note ;  to  Moses 
in  company  with  Aaron,  Na- 
dab,  and  Abihu,  235  ;  to 
Joshua,  238;  to  Gideon,  240  ; 
to  Manoah,  241  ;  the  Angel 
of  Jehovah  was  himself  Jeho- 
vah, 224 ;  proved  by  his  in- 
terview with  Abraham,  224 ; 
by  the  story  of  Hagar,  226  ; 
by  his  appearance  to  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  226  ;  by  the  allusion  of 
Hosea  to  the  story  of  Jacob, 
228  ;  by  Jacob's  dying  bene- 
diction to  Joseph's  sons,  229; 
the  angel,  in  his  appearance  to 
Zechariah,  maintains  at  once 
the  character  of  the  sent  of 
God,  and  of  Jehovah  himself, 


245  ;  the  angel  of  the  Cove- 
nant was  the  preexistent  son 
of  God,  251  ;  as  is  proved  by 
similarity  of  character  and  of- 
fice ;  by  the  prophecies  re- 
specting the  Angel,  fulfilled  in 
Christ  ;  by  the  titles  of  the 
Angel,  also  applied  to  Christ, 
251  ;  opinions  of  the  early 
fathers  on  the  subject,  263 
note ;  distinction  between  the 
angel  of  God's  presence,  and 
the  other  angel,  whom  Jehovah 
threatened  to  send,  237  note 
[see  also  Metatron'] 

Anyels  in  Heb.  i,  13,  17,  inter- 
preted by  Michaelis  to  mean 
"  the  heavens  and  the  earth," 
and  by  Peirce  to  signify  "  hu- 
man and  angelic  rulers,"  171 

Antediluvians,  the  preaching  of 
Christ  to  them,  206 

Ante-NiceneFathersoiXheChxh- 
tian  church  identify  Christ  with 
the  angel  of  the  covenant,  263 
note  ;  their  opinions  respecting 
Christ  the  Word,  274  note 

Apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom  146 
and  273  note;  of  Enoch,  81 
note,  211  note 

Apollinarius  and  Eutychians, 
396  note 

Article.  Use  and  disuse  of  it  be- 
fore Qiog,  280  note  ;  rule  re- 
specting the  article  in  classical 
Greek,  4 12;  the  same  rule  was 
observed  by  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  especially 
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by  Paul,  4 1 6, 423;  application 
of  the  rule  to  Tit.  ii,  13,  428 

Behai  Rabbi,  his  testimony  re- 
specting the  First  Born  of  the 
World,   193 

Blayney's  version  of  Jer.  xxiii, 
6,  and  his  note  on  the  pas- 
sage, 359 

Blunt  Gregory,  reply  to  his  ob- 
jections respecting  the  Greek 
article,  423 

Cappe  Newcome,  his  fallacious 
criticisms,  1 1 1 

Chaldaic  Language,  dialects  of, 
120  7wte 

Christ  existed  before  John  the 
Baptist,  40  ;  in  the  time  of 
Job,  47  ;  before  Abraham,  54  ; 
when  the  world  was  created, 
70 ;  from  everlasting,  75 ;  in 
the  form  of  God,  and  on  an 
equality  with  him,  91 ;  was 
the  medium  of  the  material 
as  well  as  of  the  moral  cre- 
ation, 144,  163,  198;  was 
addressed  by  the  Psalmist  as 
Creator,  169;  was  the  image 
of  God  and  first-born  of  the 
creation,  183  ;  he  preached  to 
the  Antediluvians,  206 ;  he  was 
Immanuel,  335  ;  the  rock  of 
ofience,  338  ;  wonderful,  349 ; 
Counsellor,  350  ;  mighty  God, 
351  ;  Father  of  eternity,  351  ; 
Prince  of  peace,  352  ;  the 
Branch,  and  Jehovah  our  right- 
eousness, 359 

Coins  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
who  reigned  during  the  Arian 
controversy,  inscribed  with  A 
and  n,  90  note 

Creation  of  all  things  by  Christ, 
a  doctrine  held  by  many  of  the 
Jews  at  the  Christian  era,  201  ; 
and  by  the  early  Christian 
church,  204 

Crellius  Samuel  lived  to  repent 
of  tampering  with  the  text  of 
Scripture,  269  note 


Deity  of  Christ  argued  from  his 
existence  before  John  the  Bap- 
tist, 40  ;  from  his  existence  in 
the  time  of  Job,  47  ;  from  his 
existence  before  Abraham,  57  ; 
from  his  existence  when  the 
world  was  created,  6& ;  from  his 
eternal  existence  in  the  form 
of  God,  and  on  an  equality  with 
him,  75  and  91  ;  from  his  be- 
ing the  medium  of  creation, 
144  ;  from  his  preaching  to 
the  Antediluvians,  206 

Descent  of  Christ  into  Hell,  ar- 
ticle of  the  creed  of  the  Church 
of  England,  how  explained, 
213  note;  Augustine's  letter 
to  Evodius  on  this  subject, 
214 

Docetce,  their  opinions,  406 

Ei-asmus,  his  loose  method  of  in- 
terpreting doctrinal  passages 
of  Scripture,  456 

Enoch,  apocryphal  book  of,  its 
account  of  the  preexistent  Mes- 
siah, 81 7wte  ;  respecting  Tviu- 
fLura  'XovTjoa,  211,  212  note 

Faith  in  the  Deity  of  Christ,  its 
practical  importance,  472  ;  be- 
cause Christianity  is  the  means 
of  our  salvation,  473  ;  because 
the  deity  of  Christ  is  the  very 
life  and  substance  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  not  a  mere  collateral 
circumstance,  475 ;  because 
the  blessings  of  Christianity 
are  secured  by  faith,  and  that 
faith  must  embrace  the  whole 
scheme  appointed  for  our  re- 
demption, 478  ;  because  Jesus 
Christ  is  himself  the  Saviour 
and  therefore  himself  the  ob- 
ject of  faith,  481  ;  because  a 
denial  of  it  is  ever  accompa- 
nied by  a  corresponding  de- 
generacy of  religious  sentiment 
in  other  important  particulars, 
484  ;  because  it  produces  hu- 
mility, 489  ;  love  to  God  and 
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man,   490;    devotion    to   the 
cause   of  God,  492;    prayer, 
494  ;   right  affections  of  heart, 
494 
Fathers  of  tiik  Church,  and 
early     theological     writers, 
quoted  or  referred  to — 
Adaniantius,  10,  159  note 
Alexander,  10 
Ambrose,  12,  4.54  note 
Amphilochius,  10,  4.54  note 
Apollinarius,  395 
Archelaus,  bishop  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, 10 
Athanasius,  10,  63  note,  108, 
159    note,   205   note,   396, 
432,  447,  453  note  [see  also 
Pseudo- Athanasius] 
Athenagoras,  147,  150  note 
Augustinus,  12,  214,  454  note 
Barnabas,  150  note,  276  note 
Bazil,  10,  63  note,   108,   159 
note,  398,  432,  443,   447, 

453  note 
Caius,  11,  25 
Cassianus,  454  note 
Catena,  395 
Chrysostom,   10,  5Q,   63   and 

note,  78,  94,  104,  \59note, 
205   note,    .398,  432,   441, 

454  note 

Clement  of  Rome,    26,    276 

note 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  9,  19, 

26,  31,  73,   94,  212,  264 

note,  275  note,  394,  432 
Coustitutiones  Apostolicae,  10, 

395,  443,  449 
Cyprian,  264  note,  453  note 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  10,  63  note, 

20.5  note 
Cyril   of  Alexandria,    10,  63 

note,  103,   385,  386,  4.32, 

4.54  note 
Damascenus,  454  note 
Didymus  of  Alexandria,  10 
Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  10 
Uionvsiiis  of  Alexandria,   10, 

395 


Fathers,  &c.,  continued 
Ephrem  the  Cyrian,  11 
Epiphanius,  1 0, 124,  385,  386, 

432,  452,  453  note. 
Epiphanius  Catanensis,  400 
Eunomius,  443,  447 
Eusebius,  4,  7  note,  9,  10,11, 

12,19,  29,94,  101,159a«rf 

note,  205   note,   342,   443, 

445,  446  note,  449 
Euthalius,  400 
Facundus,  454  note 
Fulgentius,  454  note 
Gelasius  of  Cyzicum,  379,  385, 

389 
Gennadius,  454  note 
Gobar  (Stephen),  1 1 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  10,  432 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  395 
Gregory  of   Nysse,    10,    .397, 

432,  443,  447,  454  7iote 
Gregory  Magnus,  454  note 
Hermas,  150  yiote,  276  note 
Hierax,  10 

Hieronymus,  63  note,  454  note 
Hilary,'l2,  205  aote,1V2,  441, 

453  note 
Hilary  the  Deacon,  431 
Hinkinarus,  390 
Hyppolitus,  12,  275  note,  395, 

432,  451,  ASInote 
Idacius,  454  7iote 
Ignatius,  276  note,  394,  407 

[see  also  Pseudo-Ignatius] 
Irenseus,  12, 25, 26,  62,  63,  73, 

\5Qnote,  158,263  7wte,  27 5 

note,  407,  A5'i  note 
Isidorus  of  Pelusium,  103,  193 

note,  20.5  note 
Jcrom,  12,  19,  78,  124,  386 
Johannes  Damascenus,  400 
Julian  (the  Rmperor),  443,  447 
Justin   Martyr,   7.3,  147,    150 

note,  263',    264    7iote,   274 

note,  333 
Liberatus,  390 
Maxentius,  454  note 
Maximin,  10,  431 
Maximvis  Coiif.,  454  note 
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Fathers,  &c.,  continued 
Melito  of  Sardes,  275  note 
Methodius,  10 
Nonnus,  63  note 
Novatian,  63   note,   94,   159 

note,  264  note,  453  note 
Qilcumenius,    103,   205  note, 

400,  432,  454  note 
Origen,  9,  31,  56,  63  and  note, 
73,  94,  103,   124,  159  and 
note,  204,   205  note,  212, 
264   note,   275  note,   280, 
443,  444, 449, 450,  453  note 
Pamphilus  of  Csesarea,  10 
Pantsenus,  9,  26 
Philaster  of  Brescia,  12 
Photius,  11,  400 
Proclus,  454  note 
Pseudo-Athanasius,  443,  447 
Pseudo-Arius,  447 
Pseudo-Ignatius,  63  note,  443, 

448,  450 
Severian,  10 
Serapion,  an  Egyptian  bishop, 

10 
Tatian,  147,  150  note 
Tertullian,  11,  25,26,  31,73, 
94,  108,  159  note,  205  note, 
263  note,  264,  275  ?iofe,  446 
note,  453  note 
Theodore  of  Mopsuesta,    10, 

374,  385 
Theodoret,   10,   78,  94,   102, 
205  note,  400,  432,  454  note 
Theognostus,  10 
Theophylact,  43,  56,  63  note, 
94,  103,  \59note,  105  note, 
209,  400,  432,  454  note 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,    147, 

263  note,  275  note 
Titus,  bishop  of  Bostra,  10 
Victor,  10 

Victorinus,  453  note 
First  6orw,denotesnot  only  what 
is  first  in  point  of  time,  but 
that  which  is  most  eminent  of 
its  kind,  189 
Form  of  blessings  and  curses 
among  the  Hebrews,  461 


Glorious  appearing,  a  term  ap- 
plied in  Scripture,  in  relation 
not  to  the  Father,  but  to  the 
Son,  430 

Gnostics,  their  opinions,   406 

God.  Examination  of  the  opi- 
nion that  the  terms  God  and 
a  god  are  occasionally  used  in 
O.  T.  in  reference  to  mortals, 
389;  God  the  Father,  ever 
described  as  invisible,  220 

Goel,  his  offices,  51  ;  analogy 
between  the  offices  of  the  Goel, 
and  the  main  features  of  the 
christian  redemption,  52 

Greek  Words  and  Phrases 
criticised 
aioovis,  in  Heb.  i,  2      .        165 

civ^^wzog Ill 

a^Tay/Mg 110 

^iX^  •  •  70,  190,  note,  271 
y'mfx.ai  .  .  45,  54,  70,  144 
B,a        ...     156,  161,  163 

dia&rjzri 18 

6/aff<Toga       ....     note,  3 

Jyw  £/,«-/    - 54 

s'lXMV 184 

ifjb^^oediv  .  .  .  .  43,  44 
IV  cagx;  IXj)>.uSora  .      .      .     409 

sv  (pvXaxfj 211 

It/  'jdvruv 468 

spyp/jjivov  iic  rov  xoff/AOv     .       154 

slXoyrirhg 470 

^ojo'TroiTi^sig      ....       207 

Qsog 280 

Tscx, 96 

Jffog  in  composition  98  and  note 


109 
153 
.     197 
.       435 
.     268 
,     .     50 
.      92 
.     465 
bfioiu/MO,     ....     note,  95 

oT/ffw 44 

xdvra     ....        197,468 


TiiVOU 

xofffjaog  . 

Aoyog 

fio^tpri       .      . 
6  ojv  for  05  ten 


'jta^a  601 


61 
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Greek  Words,  &c.,  continued 

'TTu^i'Tidrifioi  biaaro^cig  .  .  3 
rrvsufxaTi  in  1  Pet.  iii,  19     208 

TOgEU^S/'S  h.TjOV^SV       .        .        .        210 

crgo'5 173,  277 

rr^hg  rhv  Qslv      ....      277 

TPMTOg 40 

TgwroVoxoj  vdsT^g  xriffiug  .  1 89 
iTTu^iuuv  .  .  .  note,  109 
tfagi  ....  70,  207,  209 
vov  a.'x  o-j^avuiv  ....     253 

Wae^wc 92 

ii'^i^-j-^ou 114 

'4'i';^57       ....     note,  214 

Grotius,  his  daring  interpreta- 
tion of  some  parts  of  Scripture, 
456 

Hebrew  Words  criticised 

"ri;-^nx  •  .  •  •  .'iis,32i 
^^-)^^^ 47 

hi^  ^  >^ 293 

-n^r^i^  ....  317.320 

D^"l^t^    

i^in  ^jiS    .... 
l^D2 


....  287 

....  57 

....  189 

....  306 

.....  49 

51 

....  311 

D^"^'7i^^ 239 

-);;jn     ^os 

nrnn     207 

4 

48 

311 

303 

216 

132,298,322,361,372 

317 

319 

•  .  80 

319,320,361,362,372 
290 


nrn 
Din 


Herrew  Words,  continued 
12:3         315 

n;::n-)-x'7 306 

jh        128 

^n)ill 309 

n^h 311 

rrii^viD     79 

mn^-fi^'^D    ....  239 

^JliD         308 

nn"iD    353 

i"n:^'D 319 

iS"l3i 146 

li;^2        128,  214 

]^D        316 

D'?^;;     85, 168 

nn'?;;     305 

ip;^    47 

i^l^ 320 

'l'7^£i 289 

pl)i         361.372 

bi<  dV:; 187 

1^  &  "1^^ 235 

Dip 

pp  & 

nbp      .     . 

l;^      ■    ■ 

n^ion 231 

nr;;n    308 

'7^pn 291 

Helircw  text  of  0.  T.  why  in- 
terpreted in  Chaldee  when  read 
in  the  congregation,  120 

Hebrew  Bible,  why  divided  into 
verses,  121 

Hebrews.  Epistle  to  tlic  He- 
brews ;  its  canonical  aiitliority, 
1  ;  Paul  its  author,  j)rovcd  by 


rp 


86,  322 
308,  353 

.     .  315 

.  353 

.     .  213 

.  307 

.     .  322 

.  131 
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the  testimony  of  Peter,  2,  by 
ecclesiastical  tradition,   8,   by 
internal  evidences,  12;  it  was 
rejected  by  some  of  the  Latin 
Fathers,  1  1 ;  the  earliest  ver- 
sions of  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures contain  the  epistle,  10; 
ascribed  by  TertuUian  to  Bar- 
nabas, 11;    its  date,  14;    its 
style  more  elaborate  than  that 
of  Paul's  other  writings,  18  ; 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
written  in  Hebrew,  19;  words 
common  to  the   Ep.  to  Heb. 
and  the  acknowledged  writings 
of  Paul  but  not  elsewhere  found 
in   N.  T.,  22 ;   its  inspiration 
and  canonical  authority  consi- 
dered independently  of  its  hav- 
ing been  written  by  Paul,  26  ; 
largely  quoted  by  Clement  of 
Rome,   and   evidently  written 
during  the  apostolic  age,  26  ; 
and  before  the  destruction  of 
the  temple,  29  ;  addressed  to  a 
Christian  church  in  Palestine, 
30  ;  probably  to  the  church  at 
Jerusalem,    33  ;    very  impro- 
bable that  the  duty  of  address- 
ing  a  doctrinal  treatise   to  a 
church,  regarded  by  all  others 
with  so  much  reverence,  should 
devolve  on  any  individual  who 
was  not  avowedly  gifted  with 
divine  inspiration,  35  ;  its  in- 
spiration grounded  on  its  own 
internal  excellence  and  scrip- 
tural weight,  36 
Horsley   Bishop,  his  interpreta- 
tion of  1  Pet.  iii,  19,  p.  213 
Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
406  ;   confession  of  this  doc- 
trine, the  test  of  a  right  spirit, 
409 
Isaiah  ;  genuineness  of  his  pro- 
phecies,   331  ;    fulfilment    of 
those   in    chap,   vii,    viii,    ix, 
324 
Jah,  see  Word  of  J  ah 


Jehovah  ;  not  clear  whether  in 
his  communications  with  man, 
before  the  flood,  he  assumed 
at  any  time  a  visible  form,  p. 
221  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he 
was  personally  manifested  af- 
terwards, 222 ;  difference  ob- 
servable in  the  Scriptures  be- 
tween Jehovah  acting  and  Je- 
hovah originating,  225;  though 
invisible  he  is  often  described 
as  speaking  to  his  people  in  an 
audible  voice,  233  note 
Jews,  their  belief  in  the  distinct 
personality  of  the  son  of  God, 
143  note 
Job  seems  to  allude  to  the  pre- 
existence  of  Christ;  and  not 
only  describes  him  as  the  Liv- 
incj  one,  but  recognizes  him  in 
the  character  of  a  Redeemer,  47 

John,  in  the  commencement  of 
his  gospel,  seems  to  have  al- 
luded to  the  first  part  of  the 
book  of  Genesis,  151 

Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  tradition 
respecting  him,  123 

Locke  John,  his  gloss  on  Rom. 
ix,  5,  463  7iote 

Macedonius  banished  on  the 
charge  of  having  corrupted  the 
text  of  1  Tim.  iii,  16,  p.  390, 
and  note  391 

Metatron,  143  note,  232  note, 
237  note,  243  note,  249  note, 
260  note 

Michaelis ;  a  believer  in  the  deity 
of  Christ,  171  note  ;  his  inter- 
pretation of  Heb.  i,  7-12,  p. 
171  ;  his  clear  testimony  on  the 
subject  of  Rom.  ix,  5,  p.  468 

Middleton  Bishop,  his  theory  of 
the  Greek  article,  414 

Mishnah,  119  note 

Name,t\\e  signification  of  this  word 
very  comprehensive,  describ- 
ing character  as  well  as  title,  1 78 

Name  of  God.  Scrupulously  re- 
garded by  the  Jews,  295 


Inded 


oO'A 


Names.     Hebrew  proper  names 
always  significant,  367  ;  some- 
times   directly   descriptive    of 
persons  or   places ;  at  others, 
indicative   only   of    collateral 
circumstances,  368 
New    Creation,  how  character- 
ised, 199 
Noetians,    their     perversion    of 
Paul's  doctrine  in  Rom.  ix,  5, 
251 
Onkelos,  account  given   of  him 

by  the  Jews,    124 
Passages  of  Scripturk  illus- 
trated 

Gen.  i,  3,  6,  &c.       .     .   151 
i,  26    .     .     .     note,  222 

i,  27 132 

ii,  4 146 

vi,  3 216 

xvi,  7-13  .  .  ,  226 
xvi,  10-13  .  .  .135 
xviii,  xix  .  .  .  223 
xix,  24  ...  .  132 
XX,  3  ....  133 
xxii,  11,  12  .  .  .  225 
xxxi,  13  .  .  .  135 
xxxi,  11-13  .  .  .226 
xxxii,  24-30  .  .  228 
xlviii,  15,  16  .  .  229 
Exod.  iii,  1-14  .  .  .230 
iii,    14     ....     136 

iv,  22 190 

vii,  1  ....  288 
xiv,  19,  20  .  .  .  230 
xxi,  5,  6  .  .  .  289 
xxii,  9  .  .  note,  290 
xxii,  28  ...  .  291 
xxiii,  20-25  .  .  233 
xxxii,  33,  34,  &c.  236 
Levit.  xxiv,  15  .  .  .292 
Numb,  xxii,  35  .  .  136 
xxiii,  21        .     .     .      140 


Deut.  xxxii,  39     .     .     .     57 


xxxiii,  17 
Judg.  ii,  1-4    . 
vi,  12-24 
xiii,    16-22 
1  Sam.   ii,  25 


.     .      190 

note,  239 

.     .     24i 

.     .  241 

.     .     290 


Passagks,  conti7iued 

1  Sam.  xxviii,  13  . 

Job.  xviii,  13    . 
xix,  25     .     . 

Psal.  ii  .  .  .  . 
viii,  5  .  .  . 
xvi,  10  .  . 
Ixvii,  19 
Ixxii,  17  . 
Ixxxii, 
Ixxxix,  27 
xcvii,  5-7 
cii,  16-22 
cii,  25-28 
ex,  1 
cxviii,  22 
cxxxviii,  I 

Isa.  vi,  1-3  . 
vii,  viii,  ix 
xiv,  30  . 
xliii,  10  . 
xiv,  18-25 
xiv,  23  . 
Ixiii,  7-10 
Ixiii,  9     . 

Jer.  xxiii,  5,  6, 
xxxi,  9    . 
xxxiii,  15,  16 

Ezek.  xxxi,  11 

Hosea  xii,  4,  5 

Micah  v,  1-3,   . 

Zech.  i,  ii     . 
X     12 

Mai.  ii'i,  1-3      . 

Matt,  iii,  1 1    . 
iv,  12-16 

Luke  XX,  36    . 

John  i,  1     .     . 
i,  1  &  14 
i,  3  &10  . 
i,  15   .     . 
i,  18     .     . 
viii,  58     . 
viii,  24,  28 
X,  33-39    . 
XV,  18 
xvii,  24,  25 
xvii,  4,  5    . 
ii,  31       . 


7iote,  292 

.     .   190 

.     .       47 

note,  262 

.     .  292 


note,  213 

.     .     461 

note,     80 

.     .     286 

.     .   190 

note,  292 

182 

170 

141 

339 

note,  292 

243 

302 

190 

57 

133 

116 

137 

note,  234 

.     .  359 

.     .     190 

372 

293 

.     228 

.     .     75 

.     245-6 

.     134 

137,  247 

.       46 

.     .  345 

98 

268 

70 

144 

41 

220 

54 

55 

285 

41 

154 

•  58,  61 

note,  213 


note, 
note. 


note. 
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ASSAGES,  continued                    | 

John  vii,  38 

.     .     .  232 

Rom.  vi,  4      .     . 

.     .     164 

ix,  3-5      . 

.     .     .437 

XV.  21     .     . 

.     .     377 

1  Cor.  viii,  5  .     . 

note,  292 

2  Cor.  iv,  4-6      . 

.     .     184 

viii,  9 

note,  109 

Eph.  ii,  15,  17 

.     .     .210 

iii,  8,  9    . 

note,  199 

V,  5      .     . 

.     .     .433 

V,  25,26 

.     .       50 

Piiil.  ii,  5,  9     . 

.     .     .     91 

Col.  i,  12-16 

.     .     183 

2Thes.  i,  12     . 

.     .     .435 

ITim.  iii,  16     . 

.  273,  406 

V,  21       . 

.     .     435 

Titus  ii,  11-14    . 

.     .     .411 

ii,  13,  14 

.     .     .       51 

Heb.  i,  2      .     . 

.     .     .163 

i,  3     .     . 

.     note,  204 

i,  7-12     . 

.     .     .     169 

ii,  1-3 

.     .     .180 

ii,  17  .     . 

note,  95 

xi,  5      .     . 

...     28 

xi,  3  .      . 

.     7iote,  167 

xii,  4 

note,  33 

xii,  24,  25 

.    note,  252 

xiii,  24      . 

.     note,  13 

1  Pet.  i,  1    .     . 

...       3 

i,  18       . 

.     .     7wte,  4 

i,  18,  19  . 

...     51 

iii,  18-20 

.     .     .     206 

2  Pet.  i,  1    .     . 

.     .     .434 

i,  3     .     . 

.     note,  165 

ii,  22    .     . 

.     note,     4 

iii,  1 

...     3 

iii,  14-16  . 

...       2 

IJohni,  1,2  . 

.     .     .     408 

iv,  2,  3      . 

.     .     .409 

2  John  7     .     . 

...     409 

Jude  4     .     .     . 

.     .     .435 

Rev.  i,  4,  5-7 

.     ...  87 

iii,   14      . 

.     note,  190 

xxi,  3-8     . 

.    note,  90 

xxii,  13-16 

...     90 

Pearson  Bishop, 

his  argument 

on  Col.  i,  16,  p 

200 

Peirce  on  Heb.  i, 

7-12,  p.  171 

Peter  : — Epistles  of    Peter,   to 
whom  addressed,  2  ;    inciden- 
tal allusions  contained  in  them 
to  the  history,  law,  &c.  of  the 
Jews,   4   7iote  ;    the   extracts 
from   the    Old   Testament    in 
these  epistles,  are  given  with- 
out any  word  to  indicate  that 
they   are   quotations,  4  note ; 
the  two  epistles  contain  verbal 
similarities,  which  prove  them 
to   have  come  from  the  same 
pen,  7  ;  the  second  epistle  re- 
garded as  genuine  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Laodicea,  7  note 
Philo,    some  particulars   of  his 
history, —  his  familiarity  with 
the  writings  of  Plato,  188  note ; 
his    doctrine    respecting    the 
Word  of  God,  149;  describes 
the  Word  as  the  First-born  and 
Image  of  God,  in  reference  to 
his  being  the  organ  of  creation, 
202 
Punctuation  of  New  Test.,  457 
Recensio  Alexandrina,  378 
Redemption,  as  expressed  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  by  the  verb 
7i^J  analagous  to  the  account 
given  in  the  New  Testament, 
of  the  redemption  of  mankind 
by  Jesus  Christ,  49 
Rosenmuller  incorrectly  quoted 
by  editors  of  U.  N.  V.  as  evi- 
dence in  their  favour,  168  note 
SabellianisTn,  450 
Shechinah  of  Jah,  a  phrase  fre- 
quently used  by  the  Targum- 
ists  as  identical  with  the  Word 
of   Jah,    Word  of  God,  and 
Angel  of  God,   131,  230 
Simon  Magnus,    his  wild  blas- 
phemies, 450 
Spirits  in  Prison,  206,  211 
Synagogue  Worship  of  the  Jews, 
why  performed  in  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee,   120;    the    law  was 
originally  read ;  but  lessons  and 
sectionsoutoftheprophets  were 
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substituted  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  ;  after  the  deliverance 
by  the  Maccabees,  both  law  and 
prophets  were  read,  122  note 
Talmud,    119   note;    digest   by 

Maimonides,  120  note 
Tarrjuvis,  119, 140;  how  they  ori- 
ginated, 122;  enumeration  of 
the   principal  Targums,  123  ; 
their  antiquity,  124;  allusions 
in  them  to  a  Trinity,  142  note 
Thrones,     principalities,     8^c.  ; 
meaning  of  those  terms  as  used 
by  Paul,  197 
Various  Readings  of  1  Tim.  iii, 
16,  and  comparison  of  autho- 
rities for  oj,  0,  and  Qihg,  273 
Verbal  nouns  ending  in  /i-a  and 

/A05,  106 
Verses.    Origin  of  the  division  of 
the  HebrewBible  into  verses,  121 
Versions  Quoted 

Arabic  Polyglott,  41,  78,  163, 

393,  439 
Armenian,  374,  383 
Coptic,  374,  383 
Erpenian  Arabic,  374,  394 
Ethiopic,  41,  54,  114, 163,  374 

383,  394,  438 
Georgian,  394 
Persic,  41 
Philoxenian  Syriac,  383,  394, 

438 
Sahidic,  10,  37,  383 
Septuagint,  44,  77 
Slavonic  MS.,  393 
Syriac,  114,  144,  163,  268 
Syriac  Peshito,  10,  41,  48,  77, 

374,  394,  438 
Unitarian  New  Version,  58,  66, 

70,  92,  116,  144,  148,  157, 

163,    167   note,    176,    270, 

217,279,  2S7 note, 406,  456 
Vetus  Itala,  10 


Versions,  continued 

Vulgate,  41,  54,  78,  108,  114, 
144,  163,  268,  374,  439 

Word,  deity  of,  268;  this  title 
used  by  Jews  at  the  Christian 
era,  to  designate  a  person 
whose  nature  was  identified 
with  that  of  God  himself,  67  ; 
described  as  the  medium  of 
creation  in  Hebrew  Scriptures 
and  the  Apocrypha,  by  Philo, 
and  by  early  Christian  writers, 
148 

Word  of  God ;  a  phrase  fre- 
quently used  by  the  targumists 
to  signify  the  wisdom,  &c.,  of 
the  Almighty,  126  ;  and  some- 
times denotes  the  mind,  soul, 
&c.,  of  the  divine  Being,  128  ; 
but  in  a  multitude  of  instances 
describes  Jehovah  himself, 
129,  and  272  note;  often  ap- 
pears to  be  a  mere  synonym 
for  Jehovah,  128  ;  but  more 
frequently  represents  God  &c- 
in^\\y  present  with  his  people, 
130;  on  various  occasions  dis- 
tinguished from  Jehovah  who 
sends  him,  132;  the  person 
through  whom  Jah  or  Jehovah 
effects  the  redemption  or  sal- 
vation of  his  people  133;  some- 
times identified  with  the  An- 
gel or  Messenger  of  Jehovah, 
1 35  ;  question  whether  the  tar- 
gumists considered  the  Word 
of  God,  to  be  the  Messiah, 
1 39 ;  account  given  of  the  Word 
of  God  by  the  early  fathers, 
274  note  ;  conversed  with  our 
first  parents,  222  note 

Zohar,  its  contents,  style,  and 
date,  187  note. 
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